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FOREWORD 

BY 

HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  VAN  ROSSUM 


Roma,  Palace  of  Propaganda, 

May  9  th,  1928. 

Dear  Reverend  Father, 

It  was  with  real  and  great  pleasure  that  I  heard 
of  your  intention  of  giving  us  an  English  edition  of 
the  Life  of  Venerable  Father  Passerat.  I  have  a  strong 
desire  that  this  great  man — who  did  so  much  for  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  and  the  spiritual  life  in  our 
beloved  Congregation — be  better  known  and  more 
esteemed,  on  account  of  the  shining  example  of  every 
virtue  that  he  gave  as  a  result  of  his  interior  con¬ 
verse  with  God.  I  fully  approve,  therefore,  of  your 
project  and  hope  that  you  may  have  many  readers. 
I  hope  also  that  this  publication  of  his  admirable  Life 
may  contribute  to  the  final  glorification  of  this  true 
servant  of  God. 

With  all  my  heart  I  bless  your  work  and  I  pray 
Jesus  and  Mary  that  by  the  means  of  the  graces  they 
bestow  on  the  book  you  are  publishing,  many  will  be 
brought  nearer  to  God  and  to  a  life  of  union  with 
Him. 

With  my  best  blessing  for  yourself, 

Faithfully  yours, 


i5 
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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER 


OF 


MOST  REVEREND  PATRICK  MURRAY,  C.SS.R. 

J.M.J.A. 

Rome, 

May  25th,  1928. 


My  Dear  Father  Carr, 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  publication  of  your 
English  version  of  the  Life  of  our  Venerable  Father 
Passerat  by  Pere  Girouille,  as  it  is  a  book  that  will  be 
very  useful,  not  only  to  our  own  confreres,  but  to  many 
pious  souls,  who  will  find  in  Father  Passerat  an  ex¬ 
perienced  master  in  the  interior  life.  In  the  midst  of 
the  severe  trials  he  had  to  endure  all  his  life  long,  it 
was  he  who,  next  to  his  own  master  in  the  spiritual 
life,  St  Clement  Hofbauer,  had  most  to  do  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  beyond  the  Alps  and  with  the  diffusion  of 
the  ascetic  doctrine  and  the  distinctive  apostolic 
ministry  of  its  Founder  St.  Alphonsus.  However,  my 
object  in  writing  these  few  introductory  lines  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  means  Father 
Passerat  employed  to  secure  success.  These  were  :  a 
strong  spirit  of  faith,  confidence  in  God,  and  union 
with  Him  by  prayer. 

To  begin  with  his  faith.  It  was  such  that  he  seemed 
to  live  for  God  and  for  the  things  of  God.  To  all 
those  wTho  lived  with  him  or  corresponded  with  him 
he  was  the  very  image  of  the  Apostle  who  said  of 
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himself  :  “  Our  conversation  is  in  heaven  ”  (Philipp., 
iii,  20).  All  bear  witness  to  this,  and  his  numerous 
letters — which  will  soon  be  published  in  the  original 
as  a  companion  volume  to  the  Life— bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  he  lived  continually  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  in  unbroken  prayer. 

Then,  his  confidence  in  Divine  Providence  was 
immeasurable,  as  was  manifest  to  all,  especially  in  the 
great  trials  through  which  he  had  to  pass.  Indeed 
this  confidence  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  he  encountered,  even  as  his  cheerfulness 
grew  with  the  force  of  naturally  disheartening  cir¬ 
cumstances.  To  him  sadness  was  unknown,  as  he 
himself  often  asserted,  and  as  can  be  easily  seen  by 
the  readers  of  this  book.  In  him  were  realized  the 
words  of  the  Wise  Man  :  “  Whatsoever  shall  befall 
the  just  man,  it  shall  not  make  him  sad.”  (Prov. 
xii,  21).  This  confidence  he  was  ever  trying  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others,  and  he  used  to  say  that  want  of 
confidence  was  the  reason  why  so  many  souls  otherwise 
well-disposed  never  attained  a  high  degree  of  sanctity. 
In  like  manner  he  succeeded  in  imparting  his  spiritual 
joy  to  those  about  him  in  the  most  depressing  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  true  source  of  this  lively  faith  and  filial  trust  in 
God  was  his  continual  union  with  Him  in  prayer. 
Of  Father  Passerat  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  Redemptorist  Rule  which 
prescribes  continual  recollection,  in  these  words  : 
“  The  life  of  the  members  of  the  Congregation  should 
be  one  of  continual  recollection.  To  attain  this,  they 
should,  first  of  all,  be  zealous  in  the  practice  of  the 
presence  of  God,  and  should  frequently  rouse  them¬ 
selves  to  make  short  but  fervent  ejaculatory  prayers.” 
In  this  constant  intercourse  with  God,  he  learned  to 
see  everything  as  God  sees  it  and  to  value  everything 
according  to  God’s  standard.  In  this  way  he  learned 
to  despise  all  things  that  end  with  time  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  only  what  endures  for  eternity.  This  is  why 
his  joy  increased  with  the  severity  of  his  trials,  because 
he  had  come  to  know  that  his  eternal  recompense 
would  increase  in  a  like  proportion,  and  that  the  least 
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reward  in  heaven  would  be  immeasurably  greater 
than  all  the  joys  this  life  could  give,  according  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  :  “  The  sufferings  of  this  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  come  that 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.”  It  was  likewise  in  this  union 
with  God  by  praj^er  that  he  learned  to  abandon  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  best  of  Fathers,  that  he 
might  become  a  pliant  instrument  by  means  of  which 
that  same  omnipotent  God  infallibly  attained  the 
accomplishment  of  His  sublime  designs. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  this  book  to  all 
those  who  really  wish  to  make  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life,  to  attain  success  in  the  position  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  them,  and  to  increase  that 
treasure  in  heaven  which  will  be  theirs  for  eternity. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  you  and  your  readers 
something  of  that  faith  and  confidence  and  union 
with  God  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  were  so 
eminently  Father  Passerat’s  during  life,  and  the  fruit 
of  which  remains  his  for  eternity. 

Your  devoted  servant  and  confrere, 


' 

■  •  ...  •'  ■  ; 
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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


The  following  pages  tell  the  story  of  a  Redemptorist 
who,  by  his  lofty  virtues  and  extraordinary  super¬ 
natural  gifts,  as  well  as  by  the  high  renown  for  sanctity 
that  clung  to  him  in  all  his  ways,  seems  to  be  marked 
out  for  the  honours  of  the  altar.  Joseph  Passerat  was 
born  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  eighteenth  century  in 
which  we  see  such  a  crowding  of  subversive  happen¬ 
ings  and  so  many  instances  of  lamentable  prevarica¬ 
tion,  but  which  is  resplendent,  for  all  that,  with  such 
heroic  virtue. 

Destined  to  be  the  right-hand  man  of  a  saint  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Institute  of  the  Most  Holy  Re¬ 
deemer,  he  was  led,  by  a  chain  of  providential  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  Warsaw,  where  there  was  a  flourishing 
community  of  Redemptorists  or  Bennonites,  as  they 
were  called,  having  St.  Clement  Mary  Hofbauer  at 
their  head.  He  was  received  as  a  prospective  member 
by  the  Saint  himself,  and  from  the  outset  displayed  a 
fervour  that  left  far  behind  many  a  religious  who  had 
grown  grey  in  a  life  of  observance. 

His  superior  and  guide — surely  no  mean  judge  in 
such  matters — was  quick  to  discern  in  his  new  disciple 
a  chosen  soul,  a  hidden  treasure  of  uncommon  worth, 
such  as  Religious  Orders  are  blessed  with  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  their  history.  And  so  he  gave 
the  youthful  novice  a  thorough  training  in  the  rude 
arena  of  asceticism  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  master, 
when  writing  to  higher  superiors,  could  speak  enthusi¬ 
astically  of  his  pupil  as  a  man  of  remarkable  holiness 
and  virtue. 

Joseph  Passerat  was  but  twenty-seven  at  the  time. 
The  high  opinion  then  formed  of  him  was  more  than 
justified  as  the  days  went  by  ;  and  St.  Clement,  when 
casting  about  for  someone  on  whose  shoulders  he  might 
lay  the  burden  of  Vicar  General  of  the  Institute 
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beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  saw  no  one  better  fitted 
than  he.  As  the  Saint’s  life  drew  to  a  close,  he  would 
say  to  the  young  aspirants  he  had  gathered  about 
him  :  “  Do  not  grieve,  my  sons,  at  having  so  faulty 
a  master.  If  all  goes  well,  I  will  get  my  big  Frenchman 
to  come  to  you;  and,  I  tell  you,  he  will  teach  you  how 
to  pray.  If  he  does  not  make  saints  of  you,  nobody 
will.” 

Before  being  invested  with  his  master’s  mantle, 
Father  Passerat  had  already  started  on  his  career  as 
propagator  of  his  Institute, — and  this  in  the  face  of 
unprecedented  difficulties  and  trials.  Entrusted  with 
the  founding  of  new  communities  in  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  France,  he  and  his  brethren  were  driven 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  led  a  hunted  life  for 
fifteen  years.  Then  it  was  that  he  exhibited  a  fearless¬ 
ness  and  self-possession,  together  with  a  trust  in  God 
and  a  loyalty  to  the  demands  of  observance,  that  are 
indeed  rare.  The  very  sight  of  him  gave  strength  to 
the  faltering  step,  while  the  winning  sweetness  of  his 
words  kept  alive  in  the  members  of  his  nomadic  com¬ 
munity  the  true  spirit  of  their  state  and  that  apostolic 
zeal  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  children  of  Alphon- 
sus.  St.  Clement  looked  on  him  with  an  ever-growing 
admiration,  and  on  one  occasion  spoke  of  him  ex¬ 
pressively  as  “  the  mother  of  the  Congregation.” 

Becoming  Vicar  General  on  the  death  of  the  Saint, 
Father  Passerat  was  instrumental  in  the  spread  of  the 
Institute  in  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  America,  and 
England  ;  and  he  put  it  on  an  organized  and  stable 
footing  in  these  countries.  Moreover,  he  transplanted 
vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Order  of  Redemptoristines 
from  Italy  into  Austria,  and  subsequently  from  Austria 
into  Belgium,  thus  enlisting  the  services  of  that  holy 
legion  of  contemplative  souls  whose  calling  it  is  to 
support  by  unceasing  prayer  the  missionary  labours  of 
Redemptorists.  And  thus  about  sixty  houses  of 
Religious  Men  and  three  of  Religious  Women  venerate 
him  as  their  Patriarch. 

Joseph  Passerat ’s  outstanding  achievement,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  he  nurtured  and  consolidated  in  both 
one  Institute  and  the  other  that  spirit  of  prayer  and 
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that  inner  life  without  which  apostolic  zeal,  even  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  must  be  ever  com¬ 
paratively  barren,  and  not  seldom  a  danger.  “  What¬ 
ever  spirituality  and  practical  asceticism  we  Transal¬ 
pine  Redemptorists  may  possess,”  Father  Mauron,  a 
General  of  the  Congregation  in  later  years,  used  to 
say,  “  we  have  to  thank  Father  Passerat  for  it.” 

This  preservation  and  fostering  of  the  spiritual  life 
in  an  institute  that  was  undergoing  rapid  expansion 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  while  its  members 
were  given  over  to  manifold  external  activity,  was 
indeed  his  mission,  as  he  himself  well  knew.  And 
surely  God  had  this  in  view  when  He  raised  His 
servant,  as  that  servant  has  testified,  to  the  heights  of 
passive  contemplation  even  from  his  thirtieth  year. 

He  was  given  in  reward  what  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
prayed  for  :  to  suffer  and  to  be  despised  for  his  Master's 
sake.  Driven  from  Vienna  by  revolution,  he  found  a 
sheltering  roof  in  Belgium,  resigned  his  office  of  Vicar 
General,  and  lived  the  closing  decade  of  his  life  in 
what  was  in  very  deed  an  earthly  purgatory,  though 
its  gloom  was  lit  up  at  times  by  those  manifestations 
of  divine  regard  by  which  the  Saints  are  made  illustri¬ 
ous  before  men. 

For  our  work  we  have  gone  to  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  one  existing  biography  of  any  account 
is  that  by  Pere  Desurmont,  C.SS.R.  :  Le  R.  P.  Joseph 
Passerat  (Paris,  Retaux,  1893).  While  drawing 
largely  upon  this,  we  have  rectified  certain  statements 
in  its  pages  in  the  light  of  fresh  documentary  evidence, 
and  have  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  story  it  had 
really  left  unfinished  ;  for  it  does  not  bring  the  reader 
beyond  the  year  1820,  merely  summarizing  the  last 
thirty-eight  years  in  a  supplementary  chapter. 

Though  Father  Passerat  had  long  since  been  dead 
when  we  were  entrusted  with  our  work,  many  old 
people  were  still  living,  both  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
who  had  known  him,  and  who  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  him.  We  took  down  all  they  had  to  say  as  eye¬ 
witnesses  themselves,  or  as  having  known  those  who 
had  been  his  immediate  contemporaries.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  former  penitents  of  the 
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Servant  of  God  in  the  convents  of  Bruges  in  Belgium 
and  of  Velp  in  Holland.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  good  nuns  were  but  too  delighted  to  share,  even 
in  a  small  way,  in  helping  to  keep  green  the  memory 
of  their  holy  and  beloved  director. 

The  Acts  of  the  Ordinary  Informative  Process 
have  been  invaluable.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostolic  Process  have  not  yet  been 
published  ;  while  it  is  just  possible  indeed  that  we 
should  leara  nothing  fresh  from  them,  yet  the  same 
details,  emanating  from  such  a  source,  would  have 
taken  on  a  new  complexion. 

May  God  bless  this  book  and  bless  all  who  read  it. 

H.  G.,  C.SS.R. 

Mouscron  (Belgium),  13th  May,  1922. 

Note  : — The  writer  of  the  above  died  almost 
suddenly  at  Mouscron,  five  months  later,  on  the  night 
of  the  1 2th  October,  1922.  Henri  Girouille  was  born 
at  Boussac,  a  small  town  in  the  Department  of  Creuse, 
on  the  7th  June,  1858.  He  was  professed  in  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  on  the 
15th  October,  1876,  and  was  raised  to  the  priesthood 
on  the  19th  October,  1882.  He  filled  successively  in 
the  Institute  the  chair  of  Rhetoric,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  General  Theology.  Though  never  robust 
and  always  busy,  he  wrote  much  and  his  writings 
were  consistently  marked  by  thoroughness  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  principal  work  that  has  come  from  his 
pen  is  the  Life  that  is  now  presented  to  the  public. 
The  author  gave  nearly  thirty  years  to  it.  He 
brought  his  most  painstaking  researches  to  a  close  by 
declaring  his  readiness  to  give  the  name  of  every 
witness  he  cites  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  document 
whence  he  drew  every  detail  he  has  recorded. 
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In  view  of  the  Foreword  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
van  Rossum,  of  the  Introductory  Letter  of  Most 
Reverend  Father  Murray,  and  of  the  Author’s  Preface, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  any 
longer  by  an  elaborate  or  lengthy  preface  of  our  own. 
We  prefer  to  let  this  Book  speak  for  itself.  Though 
Joseph  Passerat  is  practically  a  stranger  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  though  he  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  interest  naturally  taken  in  the  biographies 
of  holy  men  and  women  of  our  own  day,  yet  we  are 
not  without  a  hope  that  the  Life  we  are  now  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  public  in  an  English  dress  for  the  first 
time  will  be  read  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  and 
will  serve  something  more  than  a  general  purpose. 

The  general  reader,  who  is  at  all  moved  by  the 
struggles  of  the  Church,  will  find  in  this  account  of  the 
fight  for  life  of  a  Religious  Order  that  has  since  become 
world-wide  an  absorbing  historical  document.  The 
tyranny  peculiar  to  the  age  can  be  studied  at  leisure 
and  in  detail  :  its  mechanism  is  laid  bare,  its  function¬ 
ing  revealed,  and  its  deadly  effectiveness  made  plain. 
It  is  not  the  tyranny  that  shoots  and  stabs — though 
powder  can  be  smelt  and  the  glint  of  the  bayonet  seen 
on  many  a  page- — but  the  tyranny  that  meddles  and 
restricts,  that  tolerates  its  victims  but  neutralizes  their 
activities,  that  ejects  them  from  their  position  by 
making  that  position  untenable.  The  magistrate 
and  the  police  officer  are  more  often  seen  on  the  stage 
than  the  soldier  and  the  gaoler,  and  officials  see  to  it, 
not  that  incense  be  offered  to  a  false  god,  but  that  no 
incense  be  offered  at  all. 

The  hero  of  the  long  battle  is  undoubtedly  Joseph 
Passerat,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  reading  of  his  Life 
will  have  a  special  usefulness.  Owing  to  our  unprece¬ 
dented  strides  in  discovery  and  invention,  the  world 
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has  grown  feverish  at  its  work.  In  many  departments 
quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity.  Figures  allure  ; 
competition  begets  haste,  and  haste  does  not  make  for 
solidity  and  finish.  Now  it  would  be  strange  if,  in 
the  noblest  of  all  activities,  the  workers  were  to  remain 
uninfluenced  by  this  atmosphere  of  undue  eagerness 
for  results,  and  if  too  human  a  valuation  were  not  at 
times  set  on  these.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the 
manifold  enterprises  undertaken  for  God  and  for 
souls,  apostolic  workers  of  every  kind  throughout  the 
Church  were  never  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  such 
fundamental  truths  as  the  need  and  worth  of  personal 
holiness,  the  part  played  by  grace  in  effecting  any  good 
that  is  in  the  least  supernatural,  and  the  part  played 
by  prayer  in  procuring  such  grace. 

Now  it  is,  we  think,  in  the  inculcating  of  these 
essential  truths  that  the  actuality  of  the  Life  of 
Joseph  Passerat  lies.  Joseph  Passerat  was  first 
and  foremost  a  great  priest  and  a  great  religious  who, 
through  a  long  life  of  unusual  activity  and  change, 
fulfilled  almost  literally  the  precept  of  unceasing 
prayer  ;  and  his  story  must  surely  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  who,  in  these  days  of  rush  and  stress,  strive,  in 
the  midst  of  their  work  for  the  souls  of  others,  ever  to 
keep  in  view  the  sanctification  of  their  own. 

JOHN  CARR,  C.SS.R. 

Clonard  Monastery,  Belfast. 

Feast  of  St.  Gerard  Majella,  Oct.  i6th,  1928. 
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CHAPTER  I 

EARLY  YEARS 
1772-1790 

JOINVILLE,  though  to-day  a  quiet  provincial  town 
of  the  Haute-Mame,  is  rich  enough  in  associations 
with  the  past  to  be  assured  of  at  least  an  honourable 
place  in  the  civil  and  religious  annals  of  France. 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
baronies  in  Champagne  and  had  sway  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Vallage,  which  was  eventually 
divided  up  between  the  Departments  of  the  Marne 
and  Haute-Mame,  the  Aube  and  the  Meuse.  Its 
lords  were  connected  with  the  highest  families  in 
the  land — with  the  houses  of  Brienne,  Courtenay, 
Dampierre,  Bourgogne  and  others — and  were  con¬ 
spicuous,  not  only  for  their  prowess,  but  also  for 
their  noble  ancestry.  One  Lord  of  Joinville,  Geoffrey, 
the  great-grandfather  of  that  worthy  Sire  de  Joinville 
who  was  the  friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Louis,  won 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  by  his  exploits  as  a  Crusader, 
the  title  of  Seneschal  of  Champagne.  Moreover, 
during  the  third  Crusade,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion 
bestowed  upon  the  valiant  Sires  de  Joinville  a  still 
rarer  and  a  much  coveted  honour  by  allowing  them 
to  display  the  armorial  bearings  of  England. 

The  elevation  of  the  Barony  of  Joinville  to  a  prin¬ 
cipality  was  thus  to  be  expected  :  Henri  II.  bestowed 
this  title  upon  it  in  1552  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage 
to  Francois  de  Guise.  The  Principality  of  Joinville 
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passed  by  inheritance  into  the  hands  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  in  1693,  who  in  turn  bequeathed  it  to 
Philip  of  Orleans.  The  notorious  Philippe-I^galite 
was  the  last  to  hold  the  title  before  the  Revolution. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  title  of 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  revived  in  the  last  century  in 
favour  of  a  son  of  Louis-Philippe. 

If  we  look  for  the  distinctions  religion  brought  to 
this  ancient  barony,  we  shall  find  them  registered 
on  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  church  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  on  some  isolated  ruins — the 
work,  not  of  time,  but  of  revolutionary  vandalism. 
With  the  old  castle  have  gone  the  fine  church  of  Saint- 
Laurent  that  served  as  its  chapel,  the  convent  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Pitie  and  that  of  Sainte-Amee,  and  especially 
the  famous  monastery  of  Saint-Urbain  founded  in  865 
near  Joinville,  by  Erchenrad,  the  Bishop  of  Chalons- 
sur-Marne — a  shrine  of  great  magnificence  built  to 
house  the  precious  remains  of  Pope  St.  Urban  I,  and 
subsequently  the  centre  of  a  much  frequented  place 
of  pilgrimage.  “  The  prodigies  to  which  this  sanc¬ 
tuary  owes  its  renown,”  a  chronicler  tells  us,  “  would 
fill  a  volume.”  King  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
procured  the  relics  from  Rome  in  863,  contributed 
generously  to  the  construction  of  the  basilica  that  was 
to  enshrine  them.  Nor  was  it  the  common  people 
alone  that  were  drawn  thither  ;  the  highest  in  the  land 
found  their  way  there  to  beg  God’s  blessing  on  under¬ 
takings  of  greater  moment.  The  good  Sire  de  Join¬ 
ville  did  not  fail  to  make  the  pilgrimage  before  leaving 
for  the  Crusades  ;  and  St.  Joan  of  Arc  stopped  to  hear 
Mass  at  the  sanctuary,  making  Joinville  her  first 
halting-place  on  her  way  from  Vaucouleurs  to  Chinon. 
In  the  long  list  of  its  Abbots  we  meet  with  famous 
names,  such  as  that  of  Blessed  Richard  of  Verdun, 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  others. 

The  “  Sainte  Amee  ”  whose  relics  are  preserved  in 
the  convent  that  bears  her  name  was  a  native  of 
Joinville  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  of  holiness 
to  bloom  on  Gallic  soil  after  the  Frankish  invasion. 
She  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  as  did  several  of  her 
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sisters,  who,  like  herself,  were  raised  to  the  honours 
of  the  altar.  “  Sainte  Amee  ”  was  once  very  popular 
in  Joinville,  whose  inhabitants  took  a  just  pride  in 
seeing  their  countrywoman  resplendent  with  the 
aureole  of  the  saints.  Let  us  hope  that  a  fresh  source 
of  pride  will  speedily  be  theirs  in  the  glorification  of 
yet  another  child  of  Joinville — the  Venerable  Joseph- 
Amand-Constantin-Fidele  Passerat,  a  Redemptorist, 
the  chosen  disciple  of  St.  Clement  Mary  Hofbauer, 
his  successor  as  Vicar  General  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and,  after  him,  its  most 
illustrious  propagator  in  the  countries  outside  Italy. 

This  Servant  of  God  was  born  at  Joinville  on  the 
30th  April,  1772,  and  on  the  same  day  was  regener¬ 
ated  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  This  eagerness  to 
secure  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  for  their  new-born 
children  as  soon  as  possible  was  traditional  in  the 
Passerat  family  ;  if  we  trace  its  genealogy  back  to  the 
year  1662,  we  shall  see  that  all  its  members  were 
baptized  either  on  the  very  day  of  their  birth,  or  on 
the  day  following.  The  first  sign  of  predilection  that 
the  Lord  gives  His  chosen  ones  is  to  cradle  them  in  an 
atmosphere  of  holiness  and  faith  ;  and  the  parents  of 
the  future  Redemptorist  were  remarkable  for  their 
deep  and  simple  piety.  Madame  Passerat  was  indeed 
a  model  wife  and  mother,  and  nothing  better  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  her  than  that  her  saintly  son  made 
her  to  the  very  end  the  object  of  his  tender  and 
reverential  love.  Her  husband  was  not  only  a  good 
Christian,  but  a  pious  man,  who  would  at  times  give 
much  of  his  nights  to  holy  reading,  when  his  busy  day 
afforded  him  no  leisure. 

God  gave  them  two  sons  :  Andrew,  and  Joseph, 
whose  story  we  are  about  to  record.  Andrew  went 
on  for  the  Church  ;  and,  when  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  fled  to  Germany,  where 
together  with  his  brother  he  studied  theology,  at  least 
for  a  time.  In  1 794,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of 
Christian  Retreat  founded  in  Franche-Comte  by  the 
Venerable  Antoine  Sylvestre  Receveur,  and  shared  in 
the  wanderings  of  his  community  through  Switzerland, 
Bavaria,  and  Venetia.  Wrongfully  accused  of  being 
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a  spy,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  and 
died  at  Klagenfiirt,  in  Carinthia,  in  179 7. 

Nothing  surely  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
biographer  of  a  great  and  holy  man,  as  well  as  to  his 
readers,  than  a  wealth  of  detail  concerning  the  early 
years  of  his  hero,  the  first  evidences  of  his  virtue,  and 
the  first  God-directed  steps  in  a  great  and  holy  career. 
Unhappily  such  good  fortune  is  not  ours.  When  we 
set  about  gathering  materials  for  the  life  of  Joseph 
Passerat,  those  who  had  known  him  in  his  childhood 
had  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  certain  admissions 
made  by  him  in  reply  to  ingenious  questioning,  or  in 
the  ease  and  familiarity  of  epistolary  intercourse,  are 
all  we  have  to  go  upon  for  this  period.  Such  is  our 
authority  for  the  following  detail,  which  throws  such 
light  on  the  strong  natural  affections  of  the  boy,  on 
his  simple  piety,  and  on  that  yearning  for  the  super¬ 
natural  that  made  him  look  higher  than  earth  for 
something  worthy  of  his  love. 

Though  his  young  days  were  passing  pleasantly 
enough  in  the  society  of  his  parents  and  his  brother 
and  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  home,  yet  was  his 
happiness  not  quite  complete  :  Joseph  longed  for  a 
little  sister,  and  often  did  he  ask  of  God  to  send  him 
one.  His  petition,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with 
the  ways  of  Providence  ;  so  the  boy  tried  to  get  com¬ 
pensation  in  heaven  for  what  he  lacked  on  earth 
by  giving  the  name  of  “  sister  ”  to  all  the  female 
Saints  to  whom  he  used  to  pray.  The  first  of  these 
“  sisters  ”  was  that  “  Sainte  Amee,”  the  virgin  whose 
relics  were  venerated  for  centuries  in  the  church  of 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  ;  and  so  true  a  brother  did 
he  prove  that  her  name  was  on  his  dying  lips  when 
receiving  the  Last  Sacraments. 

There  is  something  else  well  worth  recording — 
something  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  youthful 
Joseph — ,  and  that  is  that  he  emerged  from  childhood 
in  a  state  of  utter  innocence  ;  and  the  lustre  of  that 
innocence  his  virtue  was  to  bring  untarnished  through 
a  life  of  six-and-eighty  years.  One  day,  when  a  very 
old  man  and  no  longer  able  to  keep  a  check  upon  his 
words,  he  was  imbibing  the  pious  thoughts  which  the 
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infirmarian  was  suggesting.  Either  through  sim¬ 
plicity,  or  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  getting  his 
patient  to  speak,  the  Brother  thus  began  :  “  My  God, 
I  should  now  be  in  hell.”  On  hearing  these  words, 
the  Servant  of  God  started  in  his  chair,  exclaiming 
vehemently  :  “No,  no  ;  that’s  not  true.  I  never 
committed  a  mortal  sin.” 

It  is  even  matter  for  doubt  if  we  may  set  down  to 
his  account  those  venial  sins  of  a  more  definite  and 
serious  kind,  to  which  children  are  so  prone  through 
thoughtlessness,  or  individual  temperament,  or  that 
petulancy  so  marked  at  times  and  so  peculiar  to  their 
years.  Certain  it  is  that  the  great  sin  with  which  he 
would  reproach  himself  in  later  days,  when  recalling 
his  childhood,  must  find  its  place  in  that  category  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  the  mention  of  which 
usually  raises  a  smile.  The  reader  can  judge  of  its 
heinousness  for  himself  :  young  Joseph  Passerat  was 
once  told  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  movements  of  a 
certain  cow  ;  and  he  let  the  greedy  beast  crop  a  mouth¬ 
ful  or  two  of  the  tender  grass  that  grew  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  monastery  of  Saint-Urbain  ! 

Sinlessness  such  as  this  is  generally  the  forerunner 
of  particular  designs  on  the  part  of  God  concerning 
the  soul  thus  favoured.  It  will  come,  then,  as  no 
surprise  if  we  hear  that  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood 
was  foreshadowed  even  by  the  pleasures  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  his  boyhood.  Nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  reproduce  in  childish  fashion  the  ceremonies 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  church.  Far  from  grieving  at 
this,  his  parents  welcomed  such  an  intimation  of  God’s 
purposes  ;  and  when  the  time  came,  they  set  about 
sending  Joseph  to  college. 

Fortunately,  suitable  masters  were  at  hand,  and 
they  were  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
child  away  from  home  at  a  time  when  home  ties  are 
so  strong.  The  monastery  of  Saint-Urbain,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  was  just  outside  the  town.  There 
the  Benedictine  Fathers,  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  common  to  all  their  monasteries,  gave  a  free 
education  to  boys  who  were  desirous  of  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  more  particularly  to  such  as  showed 
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signs  of  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood.  Young  Pas- 
serat  was  admitted.  He  attended  this  school  for 
about  six  years,  and  not  only  began  his  humanities 
there,  but  imbibed,  moreover,  the  first  principles  of  a 
sound  ecclesiastical  training. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  details  about  his 
First  Communion  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  we  are 
left  to  imagine  that  first  sacramental  meeting  between 
so  pure  and  innocent  a  soul  and  Him  Who  calls  Him¬ 
self  the  “  Bread  of  Angels  ”  and  gives  to  drink  of  the 
“  wine  springing  forth  virgins.”  The  vocation  of  the 
youthful  scholar  must  assuredly  have  received  a  new 
impulse  on  that  occasion,  and  the  happy  First  Com¬ 
municant  must  have  felt  drawn  more  irresistibly  than 
ever  by  the  sacred  lure  of  the  Sanctuary,  where  the 
priest  exercises  the  wondrous  power  of  bringing  his 
God  from  heaven  and  making  Him  a  captive  on  the 
earth. 

All  we  know  is,  that  on  the  completion  of  his 
elementary  studies,  he  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  Altar  by  entering  the  Petit  Seminaire  of  the 
diocese.  Joinville,  incorporated  at  a  later  date  into 
the  diocese  of  Langres,  then  formed  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Chalons,  and  the  seminary  was  actually 
within  that  town.  Joseph  Passerat  entered  it  at  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year  1788-1789,  and  spent 
two  years  within  its  walls. 

The  college  days  of  the  young  seminarist  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  all  broken  in  upon  by  the  grave 
events  that  were  throwing  France  into  a  turmoil. 
He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  study  of 
rhetoric  and  literature,  and  revelled  in  the  beauties  of 
the  French  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  classics.  We 
learn  from  one  of  his  first  disciples  in  after  years  that 
he  was  a  brilliant  student,  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  talk  on  literary  subjects,  that  he  would  at  times 
give  out  long  passages  from  Racine  and  Corneille,  and 
that  he  was  no  mean  poet  himself.  He  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details  had  got  together  a 
number  of  pieces  from  his  pen,  with  a  view  to  their 
publication  ;  but  in  the  shifting  from  place  to  place 
the  precious  manuscripts  got  lost,  and  with  them 
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went  the  laurels  they  would  assuredly  have  gathered 
for  their  author. 

Latin  verses  that  we  come  across  here  and  there  in 
his  letters — verses  thrown  off  as  the  spirit  moved 
him — make  it  seem  likely  that  he  was  as  much  at 
home  with  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  as  he  was 
with  those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  acknowledging  feastday  greetings  which 
the  dear  disciple  above  alluded  to  had  sent  him  in  the 
shape  of  an  elegy,  he  starts  off  with  the  following 
couplet  : 

Etsi  musa  gemat  tua,  semper  ad  aethera  tendit ; 

At  mea,  vel  ridens,  semper  ad  ima  ruit. 

On  another  occasion  he  sends  these  lines  to  the  same 
correspondent  : 

Vota  mea  hand  foliis,  quae  sint  ludibria  venti, 
Sed  Jesu  credam ,  qui  fidus  servet  in  aevum. 

This  accomplishment,  the  fruit  of  his  early  studies, 
he  brought  with  him  even  into  extreme  old  age.  In 
1849,  one  of  his  spiritual  sons  sent  him  the  following 
note  from  Liege  :  “  I  am  just  going  off  to  preach,  and 
I  have  barely  time  to  send  you  my  love  and  to  let  you 
know  the  prayer  I  say  to  the  Divine  Infant  for  you. 
Here  it  is  : 

0  Puer  omnipotens,  palea  reclinate  sub  alma, 
Ah !  nostrum  dextra  risuque  agnosce  Parentem. 

The  old  man  at  once  replied  as  follows  : 

Carmen,  ter  bone,  non  habeo,  sed  viscera  patris. 

0  Jesu,  et  nato  et  patri  tua  pectora  pande  ; 

Ter  bone,  ter  sancte,  0  Jesu,  tua  pectora  pande 
Ut  pater  et  natus  coelestia  gaudia  bibant. 

But  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  with  this  glimpse  of 
his  school-days.  We  must  now  go  back  to  Chalons, 
or  rather  to  Joinville. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  CONSCRIPT 
1790-1792 

ON  completing  his  studies,  Joseph  Passerat  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home.  He  had  grown  into  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-built  youth  of  eighteen  ;  he  bore 
himself  with  an  easy  dignity  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
common  ;  and  a  ripeness  of  character  far  beyond  his 
years  lent  an  added  charm  to  the  innocence  and 
beauty  of  his  soul.  A  lady  of  rank,  who  afterwards 
became  a  Redemptoristine  nun,  used  to  say  that, 
though  she  moved  in  very  distinguished  company  in 
her  father’s  house,  Father  Passerat  was  the  most  per¬ 
fect  gentleman  she  had  ever  met.  He  had  won  a 
name  for  himself,  moreover,  by  his  academic  triumphs, 
and  had  become  the  object  of  general  and  unstinted 
praise. 

One  thing,  however,  caused  universal  surprise  : 
nobody  could  understand  how  a  youth  so  gifted,  with 
the  world  before  him,  could  persist  in  going  on  for  the 
Church.  But  indeed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  France 
of  those  days,  this  way  of  looking  at  an  ecclesiastical 
career  need  call  for  no  comment.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  we  are  in  the  July  and  August  of  the  year 
1 790.  The  Revolution  no  longer  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
mere  movement  for  political  reform  ;  it  had  thrown 
aside  the  mask,  boldly  proclaimed  the  diabolical 
nature  of  its  purposes,  and  declared  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  Church.  Mirabeau,  one  of  its  most  fiery 
spokesmen,  had  not  minced  matters  when  he  said  that 
first  and  foremost  France  had  to  be  decatholicized. 
The  series  of  outrages  that  were  to  mark  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  this  criminal  campaign  began  on  the  2nd 
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November,  1789,  with  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
property.  This  was  followed,  on  the  12th  February, 
1790,  by  the  abolition  of  Religious  Orders,  in  which, 
for  all  their  hate,  their  enemies  were  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  ;  and,  finally,  on  the 
1 2th  July,  1790,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Hierarchy  through  the  notorious  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy.  The  exaction  of  a  schismatic  oath 
completed  the  misfortunes  of  its  members  by  con¬ 
fronting  them  with  the  two  alternatives  of  apostasy 
or  death. 

To  think  of  studying  for  the  priesthood,  with  the 
world  as  it  then  was,  could  indeed  be  nothing  short  of 
madness  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  regarded  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  state  only  as  a  source  of  revenue  and  a 
means  of  bettering  their  social  position.  But  young 
Passerat  was  already  conscious  of  his  own  strength 
of  character  ;  and  threatening  as  the  outlook  was,  it 
left  him  unshaken  in  his  resolve  that  a  priest  he  would 
one  day  be. 

The  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  which,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  passed  on  the  10th  July,  soon  re¬ 
ceived  the  assent  of  Louis  XVI,  whom  two  pusil¬ 
lanimous  councillors  had  shamelessly  deluded  into 
signing  it.  The  Constituent  Assembly  lost  no  time 
in  carrying  the  measure  into  effect  :  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  schismatical  decrees  was  exacted  from 
every  priest,  beginning  with  those  who  were  actually 
members  of  the  Assembly.  The  winnowing  of  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  French  Clergy  then  began, 
as  individuals  ranged  themselves  in  one  or  the  other 
of  two  categories  :  the  assermentes  or  those  who 
had  taken  the  oath,  and  the  refractaires  or  those 
who  held  fast  to  conscience. 

The  painful  revelation  that  the  sheep  were  as 
divided  as  the  shepherds  emerges  from  a  perusal  of  the 
records  of  Revolutionary  Inquisitors.  “  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  villages,  and  even  of  whole  towns,”  we  read, 
“  may  be  seen  leaving  their  homes  and  going  from 
three  to  six  miles  to  hear  the  Mass  of  a  priest  who  has 
not  taken  the  oath.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  these  religi¬ 
ous  differences  have  brought  about  a  similar  cleavage 
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in  politics  amongst  the  citizens.  .  .  .  The  very  few 
who  attend  the  churches  of  the  priests  who  have  taken 
the  oath  have  assumed,  and  are  given,  the  name  of 
‘  patriots  ’  ;  while  those  who  attend  the  churches  of 
priests  who  have  refused  have  assumed,  and  are  given, 
the  name  of  ‘  aristocrats.’  And  thus  it  has  come 
about  that  these  poor  country-folk  consider  that 
they  love  or  hate  their  native  land,  not  according  as 
they  obey  the  law  and  respect  authority,  but  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  hear  or  do  not  hear  the  Mass  of  an 
assermente  priest.”  Cfr.  Gabourd,  Hist,  de  la  Revol., 
vol.  2,  p.  31. 

Meanwhile,  young  Passerat  had  boldly  taken  his 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  ‘  aristocrats,’  and  the 
growing  number  of  apostasies  was  soon  to  leave  him 
in  a  position  of  perilous  isolation.  He  saw  the  old 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Joinville,  become  the  scene 
of  distressing  events.  On  the  6th  November,  1791, 
the  municipality  elected  cures  for  three  parishes. 
Next  day  after  Mass,  which  the  electors  attended  to  a 
man,  these  appointments  were  announced  in  the  same 
church  by  the  President.  The  celebrant  of  the  Mass 
was  the  Cure  of  the  parish  ;  nor  was  he  alone  in  taking 
the  oath. 

The  faith  of  the  young  seminarist,  however,  stood 
rooted  as  the  wave-beaten  rock.  We  have  his  own 
word  for  it.  On  one  occasion,  years  afterwards,  he 
had  been  trying  to  bring  to  a  better  mind  an  old 
emigre  who  had  been  steeped  in  the  principles  of 
Voltaire.  The  sceptic,  cornered  in  argument,  at  last 
fell  back  for  defence  on  certain  instances  of  apostasy, 
which  he  adduced  to  his  own  great  satisfaction. 
“  That  proves  nothing,”  was  the  energetic  rejoinder  ; 

I  saw  my  own  cure,  my  confessor,  and  my  professor 
go  over  together  to  schism,  and  their  action  left  me 
quite  unmoved.” 

But  the  question  now  arose — how  was  he  to  pursue 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood  in  such  circumstances  ? 
On  completing  his  rhetoric,  his  plan  had  been  to  go 
to  Paris — first  to  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and 
then  to  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  could  easily  follow 
up  his  higher  studies  without  imperilling  his  faith; 
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But  Paris  had  become  a  volcano.  An  intruder  filled 
the  see  of  Chalons.  There  was  no  door  left  open  in 
France  for  clerical  students.  Their  very  training 
had  been  made  an  illegality,  as  Catholic  practice  in 
general  had  been  ;  it  had  to  assume  a  disguise  and  seek 
a  doubtful  safety  in  an  obscurity  from  which  evil¬ 
doers  emerged  at  will. 

A  professor,  then,  had  to  be  found.  The  Lord 
sent  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  hand.  Amongst  the 
clergy  of  Joinville  was  a  young  ‘vicaire,’  full  of  piety 
and  zeal,  and  a  man  of  exceptional  attainments, 
who  had  boldly  risen  to  the  occasion  and  refused  to 
take  the  oath.  Joseph  made  arrangements  with 
him  and  began  his  philosophy,  taking  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  called  for  by  the  dangerous  days  in  which 
they  lived. 

They  did  not  complete  the  course,  however,  without 
an  incident  occurring  that  might  easily  have  had  a 
tragic  ending.  With  all  their  prudence  in  keeping 
their  doings  to  themselves,  one  fine  day  the  pupil 
suddenly  found  himself  under  arrest  and  lodged  in 
gaol. 

This  happened  during  that  disastrous  year  1791, 
when  all  over  France  anarchy,  hatred  of  religion,  and 
even  massacre,  were  ushering  in  the  Terror.  By  a 
fresh  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  passed  on 
the  29th  November,  all  priests  who  had  not  yet 
taken  the  oath  were  enjoined  to  do  so.  Those  who 
refused,  besides  paying  penalties,  were  kept  under 
supervision  by  the  departmental  authorities,  who 
were  empowered  to  act  on  information  supplied  by 
individuals,  and  eject  them  from  their  presbyteries. 
This  measure,  indeed,  aimed  only  at  priests  ;  but  the 
local  executive  did  not  think  twice  before  extending 
its  application  as  they  thought  fit.  Even  nuns  had 
to  protest  to  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Marne  against  being  victimized  most  unjustly  by  this 
intolerable  enactment.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
Joinville  ‘  patriots  ’  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  a  handle 
against  a  seminarist  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  pursue 
his  studies  for  the  priesthood. 

What  Joseph’s  feelings  were  in  prison,  what  fears 
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beset  him,  what  agony  of  mind  he  went  through,  and 
what  resignation  and  trust  in  God  filled  his  soul,  he 
never  confided  to  anyone.  However,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  a  heart  stout  as  his  did  not  waver  ;  for 
even  a  momentary  shrinking  from  duty  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  be  a  subject  of  self-reproach  with  one 
who  was  always  so  ready  to  make  himself  out  a  sinner. 
He  surely  had  in  mind  his  prison  cell  in  Joinville  when 
he  penned  these  words  of  comfort  for  one  who  was 
unsettled  by  the  storm  of  persecution  :  “  Just  as  a 
traveller  always  tries  to  keep  to  the  beaten  path  on  a 
dark  night,  so  we  must  inure  ourselves  to  trial  by 
reflecting  on  Providence  ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  no 
trial  whose  violence  is  not  broken  against  the  bulwark 
of  our  faith,  as  the  bullet  is  flattened  against  a  breast¬ 
plate  of  steel  and  drops  harmlessly  to  earth.” 

Meantime,  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  young 
man  who  stood  so  high  in  popular  esteem  could 
scarcely  be  effected  without  creating  a  stir  and  arous¬ 
ing  the  S3unpathy  of  honest  men.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Philippe-figalite,  had  a  geometrician  in  his 
service  who  was  acquainted  with  certain  persons  not 
yet  wholly  without  influence.  Amongst  these  was  a 
lady  on  whom  the  lofty  moral  character  of  the  accused 
had  made  a  deep  impression.  She  interposed  in  his 
behalf,  and  her  efforts  met  with  immediate  success. 
Joseph  was  back  again  at  his  books,  with  his  eyes 
once  more  on  the  goal.  But  that  goal  was  far  away, 
and  dark  and  steep  and  tortuous  was  the  way  that 
led  to  it.  No  sooner  was  he  out  of  prison  than  he  was 
caught  in  the  maelstrom. 

On  the  20th  April,  1792,  came  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Austria.  It  was  not  long  before  France 
was  invaded  by  90,000  Prussians,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  supported  towards  the 
Rhine  by  an  Austrian  army  and  towards  the  Alps  by 
a  Sardinian  army  corps.  The  Fatherland  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  danger,  and  the  famous  Volunteers 
of  ’92  were  organized  on  all  sides.  From  the  East, 
more  exposed  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  first 
contingents  were  naturally  drawn  ;  and  Chalons  was 
made  the  training-depot. 
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Joseph  was  now  twenty.  His  unusually  fine 
physique  marked  him  out  inevitably  for  active  ser¬ 
vice.  It  certainly  looked  as  though  he  should  hence¬ 
forth  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  career  utterly  at  variance 
with  his  inmost  aspirations  and  renounce  all  idea  of 
ever  becoming  a  priest.  This  was  really  the  one 
thing  he  dreaded  ;  for  he  had  a  vague  notion  of  some¬ 
thing  that  would  disqualify  a  combatant  for  the 
sanctuary,  and  in  his  distress  he  wondered  how  he 
could  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  young 
man  remembered  God  ;  and  relying  on  the  almighty 
power  of  Him  Who  alone  has  the  shaping  of  events, 
he  took  the  road  to  Chalons  and  boldly  presented 
himself  before  the  recrui.ting-officers. 

When  their  eyes  fell  on  the  magnificent-looking 
conscript,  with  his  commanding  stature  and  majestic 
bearing,  they  could  not  withhold  their  admiration 
and  wanted  to  give  him  a  commission  at  once.  How¬ 
ever,  with  his  wonted  unselfishness,  he  declined  in 
favour  of  a  comrade— a  seminarist  like  himself — and 
he  was  gazetted — drum-major. 

He  was  certainly  cut  out  for  the  position.  More¬ 
over,  he  looked  on  this  strange  beginning  to  a  military 
career  as  nothing  short  of  providential  :  leading  a 
band,  instead  of  making  the  guns  speak,  was  indeed 
tantamount  to  being  insured  against  that  possible 
irregularity  which  was  the  chief  object  of  his  dread. 

The  new  drum-major  got  rapidly  into  harness,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  an  energy  and  dash  that  threw 
everybody  off  the  scent  concerning  his  antecedents 
and  his  inner  purposes.  On  one  occasion,  however,  a 
drummer  boy  was  smart  enough  to  find  out  how 
things  were  with  him.  He  may  have  caught  his 
superior  red-handed  with  a  spiritual  book  ;  or  he  may 
have  noticed  his  lips  moving  in  silent  prayer  ; — what¬ 
ever  happened,  the  youthful  mischief-maker,  proud 
of  his  discovery,  began  to  give  out  everywhere  that 
the  major  was  an  ‘  aristocrat.’  Now,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  charge  might  prove  his  undoing. 
He  forestalled  the  danger  by  feigning  indignation. 
“  Ha  !  you  call  me  an  ‘  aristocrat,’  do  you  ?  ”  he  said 
to  the  chatterbox  :  “  I’ll  teach  you  to  respect  your 
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superiors.”  He  there  and  then  brought  the  incident 
before  authorities  in  a  carefully-worded  report  ;  the 
young  fellow  was  severely  punished  for  his  insolence, 
and  he  was  the  last  who  ventured  to  charge  his  superior 
with  being  an  ‘  aristocrat.’ 

Although  this  narrow  escape  undoubtedly  taught 
him  to  exercise  greater  caution  in  his  devotions,  yet 
in  no  way  did  he  suffer  his  fervour  to  abate.  He 
used  to  tell  in  after  years  how  he  would  avail  himself 
of  his  position  to  get  behind  the  lines,  where  he  would 
spend  his  long  leisure  hours  in  prayer,  in  reading  the 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  in  pondering  over  his  holy 
vocation,  which  he  took  every  means  to  protect. 

The  Lord  could  not  but  be  moved  by  loyalty  such 
as  this  ;  and  the  drum-major  experienced  before  long, 
in  the  happy  issue  of  an  undertaking  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  a  fresh  proof  of  the  protection  extended 
to  him. 

The  position  of  quarter-master  happening  to  fall 
vacant  in  his  company,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  apply 
for  it.  He  was  successful.  A  word  or  two  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  move  on  his  part  will  not  be  amiss.  A 
quarter-master  in  those  days  was  a  regimental  officer 
ranking  as  a  lieutenant  or  a  captain,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  assign  quarters,  to  lay  out  camp,  to  issue 
rations  and  other  supplies,  and  who  was  charged, 
furthermore,  with  the  accounts  and  the  regimental 
chest.  This  treasurer  and  quarter-master  combined 
was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Administration.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  pay-master.  Moreover,  when  in  the  field,  he 
discharged  the  civil  office  of  registrar  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  This  rank  was  created  in  1762. 
In  1764  the  treasurership  was  incorporated  with  it. 
By  the  Army  Regulations  of  the  13th  May  1818  and 
the  29th  March  1823,  the  title  of  ‘  quarter-master  ' 
was  virtually  abolished,  that  of  ‘  treasurer  ’  being 
henceforth  the  only  term  employed. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  an  efficient  drum-major 
did  not  necessarily  make  an  eligible  quarter-master. 
But  the  fact  that  the  applicant  in  this  case  stood  so 
well  with  everybody  and  was  so  uncommonly  well- 
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educated,  together  with  the  desire  entertained  by 
authorities  to  complete  with  all  possible  speed  the 
staffs  of  the  troops  that  were  in  training,  told  in  his 
favour.  He  was  genuinely  delighted,  not  at  attaining 
a  post  of  honour,  but  at  having  a  further  assurance 
against  the  risk  of  incurring  an  irregularity. 

Joseph  soon  won  the  affectionate  regard  of  those 
with  whom  his  new  duties  brought  him  into  contact. 
Not  rarely  does  it  happen  that  those  whom  an  emer¬ 
gency  calls  to  positions  of  command  try  to  make 
up  by  the  assumption  of  harsh  and  imperious  ways 
for  that  moral  ascendancy  which  neither  seniority, 
nor  the  distinction  arising  from  past  services,  bestows 
upon  them.  The  new  quarter-master  was  not  of 
these.  His  office  allowed  him  to  give  free  play  to  the 
native  goodness  of  his  heart  by  providing  for  the 
creature  comforts  of  those  under  him.  Officers  and 
men  alike  fell  under  the  charm  of  their  kind-hearted 
and  courteous  quarter-master,  who  steered  so  even 
a  keel  between  familiarity  and  a  haughty  reserve. 
An  N.C.O.  who  never  lost  his  temper  was  indeed  a 
rarity.  When  an  old  man,  Father  Passerat  would 
sometimes  speak  good-humouredly  about  this  popu¬ 
larity  of  his,  a  popularity  that  really  cost  him  so  little 
to  attain.  “  When  I  was  quarter-master,”  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  “  my  men  were  very  fond  of  me  ; 
and  do  you  know  why  ?  ”  And  when  everyone  was 
trying  to  guess,  he  said  with  a  laugh  :  “  No,  that’s 
not  it  :  ’tis  simply  because  I  never  said  a  word  to  any 
of  them.” 

And  thus  months  went  by.  But  this  soldiering  life 
had  no  appeal  for  Joseph.  He  certainly  was  not 
lacking  in  patriotism,  as  his  letters  and  his  conduct 
show.  But  a  priest  he  would  be,  and,  he  argued, 
no  merely  human  authority  was  justified  in  coming 
between  the  God  Who  was  calling  him  and  his  con¬ 
science  that  was  so  ready  to  respond.  Besides,  he 
was  most  cruelly  perplexed  at  the  time  by  certain 
doubts,  something  of  which  we  know  from  one  who 
shared  his  confidence.  Was  it  France  he  was  serving 
at  all  ?  Was  he  not  rather  in  the  pay  of  a  criminal 
faction  of  his  countrymen  in  arms  against  their  right- 
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ful  sovereign  and  their  own  country.  Was  he  not 
co-operating  in  the  triumph  of  those  terrorists  by 
whose  atrocities  the  civilized  world  was  appalled,  and 
whose  monstrous  intent  was  the  simultaneous  over¬ 
throw  of  throne  and  altar  ?  Many  had  already  fled 
the  country  to  save  life  or  property  ;  nor  had  their 
right  to  do  so  been  questioned  in  any  quarter.  Why 
should  not  he,  with  higher  interests  at  stake,  seek  in 
exile  the  liberty  that  was  denied  him  at  home  ?  Nor 
could  such  a  move  be  attributed  to  any  worldly  self- 
seeking  on  his  part  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  meant 
turning  his  back  on  a  career  that  held  out  such  un¬ 
common  promise  of  success  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it 
meant  facing  a  future  replete  with  dangerous  uncer¬ 
tainties — when  perhaps  he  might  find  himself  desti¬ 
tute  and  friendless  amongst  those  in  whose  eyes  his 
nationality  would  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion. 
And  yet  any  attempt  at  escape  might  prove  abortive 
and  end  in  his  having  to  face  the  firing-squad.  He 
saw  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  renounce  his  vocation, 
or  else  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
making  his  way  across  the  frontier. 

He  resolved  upon  the  latter  course,  and  his  chance 
soon  came.  He  got  orders  to  lay  out  a  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bitche,  a  small  fortress  in  Lorraine. 
He  got  through  his  work  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
and  then  dismissed  his  men  to  snatch  a  few  hours’ 
rest,  until  the  troops  should  have  come  up.  Strolling 
about  as  though  to  have  a  look  at  the  country,  he 
gradually  drew  further  and  further  away  from  the 
camp  and  made  for  a  wood  close  by,  into  which  he 
quickly  disappeared. 

Quick  as  he  had  been,  the  outposts  saw  what  had 
happened  and  opened  fire.  The  bullets  whizzed  by 
him  ;  but  he  was  soon  out  of  reach  and  across  the 
frontier. 

The  sight  of  a  French  uniform  made  a  sensation 
amongst  the  enemy  outposts.  They  crowded  round 
the  stranger  and  plied  him  with  questions.  On  his 
giving  the  name  :  Joseph  Passerat,  a  waggish  German 
soldier  replied  :  “  Joseph  ne  passer  a  pas .”  To  which 
the  fugitive  merely  returned  :  “  Bring  me  to  your 
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superior  officers.”  When  in  their  presence,  he  told 
his  story  with  a  transparent  honesty  that  at  once  dis¬ 
armed  suspicion.  They  listened  to  him  kindly  and 
then  told  him  he  was  free.  All  this  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Father  Passerat  himself,  during  the  summer,  or 
in  the  early  autumn,  of  1792,  before  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  by  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 


CHAPTER  III 


IN  QUEST  OF  ORTHODOXY 

1792-1796 

JOSEPH  was  a  free  man  once  more  ;  but  now  he 
was  to  enter  upon  an  existence  that  seemed  to 
hold  out  no  human  consolation  and  called  for  a  faith 
on  the  part  of  this  youth  of  twenty  not  unlike  the 
faith  displayed  by  Abraham  when  he  heard  the  words  : 
Go  forth  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  out  of  thy  father's  house,  and  come  into  the  land 
which  I  shall  show  thee. — Gen.  xii,  1.  Where  was  he 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  bread  of  knowledge  ?  It  was 
the  only  bread  he  was  really  anxious  to  secure  :  he 
left  it  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  Who  suffers  not  a  bird 
to  want,  to  provide  the  other.  There  was  indeed  a 
seminary  in  Namur— so  he  had  been  told — where  he 
could  count  on  getting  a  sound  and  thorough  clerical 
education.  But  then  Namur  was  a  long  way  off  ; 
to  get  there  meant  traversing  the  Palatinate,  the 
Sarre,  and  Luxemburg  ;  in  other  words,  he  would  have 
to  undertake  a  journey  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  on  foot,  through  a  country  with  whose  language 
he  was  unacquainted.  But,  whatever  the  hardships, 
the  goal  awaited  him  at  their  close  ;  and  he  gladly 
set  on  his  way. 

To  sustain  his  courage,  God  sent  him  at  the  very 
start  an  unexpected  and  pleasant  companion  in  the 
person  of  a  young  man  almost  of  his  own  age  and 
fired  with  the  same  noble  longings.  From  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  sprang  a  close  and  holy  friendship. 
They  advanced,  not  from  one  halting-place  to  another 
as  in  Joseph’s  soldiering  days,  but  pilgrimwise,  from 
church  to  church.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess 
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a  diary  of  their  travels  ;  but  their  stay  in  Namur  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  long  one.  The  victory  of  Valmy, 
on  the  20th  September,  1792,  had  stemmed  the  tide 
of  German  invasion.  As  early  as  October,  the  Prus¬ 
sians,  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Thionville,  sur¬ 
rendered  the  fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Verdun.  After 
an  heroic  resistance  to  the  Austrians,  Lille  was  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  victory  of  Jemmapes, 
on  the  6th  November,  gave  Belgium  to  Dumouriez. 
These  circumstances  compelled  the  two  seminarists 
to  fly,  and  they  took  the  road  to  Liege.  Here  we  may 
recall  one  detail  of  the  journey,  which  Father  Pas- 
serat’s  first  biographer,  Pere  Desurmont,  has  gleaned 
for  us.  On  their  way  through  Lens-Saint-Remy,  a 
parish  bordering  on  Huy,  between  Namur  and  Liege, 
the  two  travellers  satisfied  their  devotion  by  having 
themselves  enrolled  in  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  ;  and  the  name  :  Joseph- Constant  Passer  at, 
seminariste,  written  in  his  own  hand,  might  have  been 
read  on  the  register. 

On  reaching  Liege,  the  travellers  first  of  all  enlisted 
Heaven  on  their  side  by  visiting  the  many  shrines  of 
the  patron  Saints  of  the  town.  Long  and  fervently 
they  prayed,  particularly  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Lambert, 
the  principal  patron  of  the  diocese.  But  though 
prayer  never  goes  to  loss,  yet  it  is  not  always 
efficacious  in  speedily  obtaining  what  is  asked  for. 
The  travel-worn  wanderers  found  the  seminary  gates 
closed  pitilessly  against  them.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  14th  November  Dumouriez  was 
already  in  Brussels,  and  that  an  early  occupation  of 
Liege  by  the  French  was  to  be  expected.  Superiors, 
therefore,  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  unpleasant 
consequences  if  they  were  found  harbouring  two  semi- 
arists  who  were  looked  upon  as  deserters.  God’s 
hand  was  in  it  all  ;  and  if  He  seemingly  forsook  the 
outcast  that  fled  to  Him  for  shelter,  it  was  only  that 
He  might  compel  him  to  look  another  way,  which 
led,  though  through  many  disappointments,  to  the 
goal  of  his  weary  pilgrimage. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  fared  with  Joseph  Pas- 
serat’s  companion.  Joseph  himself,  more  resolute 
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than  ever,  made  up  his  mind  to  go  further  afield  in  his 
search  after  that  theological  science  which  he  was 
willing  to  purchase  at  any  price. 

Now  there  was  no  lack  of  universities  beyond  the 
Rhine  ;  but,  then,  to  find  one  thoroughly  orthodox 
was  quite  another  matter.  A  glance  at  the  Church 
in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  will 
enable  us,  not  only  to  realize  the  dangers  to  which 
Joseph’s  own  faith  was  exposed,  but  also  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  vigilance  and  zeal  he  afterwards  displayed 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  others  against  the  poison  of 
heterodoxy  he  had  himself  escaped. 

While  the  storm  of  revolution  was  laying  low  every 
ecclesiastical  institution  in  France,  errors  of  a  two¬ 
fold  kind  were  undermining  the  Church  in  Germany 
and  threatening  it  with  like  disaster.  To  the  out¬ 
ward  eye  all  looked  well.  The  Episcopate  counted 
princes  in  its  ranks  :  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  a  brother  of  Joseph  II,  filled  the  see  of 
Cologne  ;  Clement  Wenceslaus,  the  son  of  a  King  of 
Poland  and  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  occupied 
that  of  Treves.  Most  of  its  members  belonged  to  the 
higher  nobility  and  were  Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Of  the  eight  Electors,  three  were  ecclesi¬ 
astics  :  those  of  Treves,  Mainz,  and  Cologne.  These 
high  personages  unfortunately  thought  more  of  their 
coronets  than  of  their  mitres,  and,  as  Cardinal  Pacca 
remarked,  never  dreamed  of  vindicating  their  rights 
as  bishops  until  an  occasion  offered  of  annoying  the 
Pope  and  attacking  the  Holy  See.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Maximilian  of  Austria  refused  to  receive  Mgr.  Pacca 
as  Apostolic  Delegate  unless  he  formally  renounced 
all  jurisdiction.  In  conjunction  with  the  three  Metro¬ 
politans  of  Treves,  Mainz,  and  Salzburg,  he  drew 
up  the  celebrated  Punctuation  of  Ems,  which  was 
nothing  short  of  a  declaration  of  schism,  claiming  an 
unrestricted  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Keys,  ad¬ 
mitting  no  situation  that  would  call  for  recourse  to 
Rome,  and  declaring  invalid  all  dispensations  that 
did  not  emanate  from  episcopal  authority.  The 
four  signatories  went  so  far  as  to  lay  their  grievances 
against  Rome  before  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1778, 
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and  to  demand  legislation  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  nuncios  throughout  the  Empire.  Nothing  but 
the  indignant  reception  the  proposal  met  with  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  princes  who  were  in  session 
defeated  this  effort  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with 
Rome. 

The  Los  von  Rom  is  evidently  nothing  new.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  maintained  that  insubordination  of  this 
kind  towards  the  Holy  See  found  its  justification 
in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  so-called  Councils  of  Basle  and  Constance. 
It  was  from  this  vitiated  source  that  a  man,  who 
enjoys  an  unenviable  notoriety  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Justinus  Febronius,  drew  the  materials  for  a  work 
entitled  :  De  Statu  Ecclesiae  et  de  Legitima  potestate 
Romani  Pontificis.  It  appeared  in  1763  and  met  with 
a  scandalous  success.  The  author,  conscious  perhaps 
of  his  own  prevarication,  concealed  not  only  his 
identity — he  was  Nicholas  of  Hontheim,  Coadjutor- 
bishop  of  Treves — but  the  very  name  of  the  town 
where  the  work  was  printed  ;  the  town  was  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  and  the  printer  was  Esslinger,  and  not 
Bouillon,  as  the  title-page  indicated. 

It  was  all  an  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  Reformation  ; 
and  the  author  is  careful  to  adopt  a  guarded  mildness 
in  his  language,  which  only  paved  the  way  for  heresy 
all  the  more  surely. 

Febronius  acknowledges  in  the  Pope  the  primacy 
of  honour,  with  the  right  to  superintend  and  direct, 
but  not  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction.  According  to 
him,  the  power  of  the  Keys  was  conferred,  not  on 
Peter  and  his  successors,  but  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  who  hold  it  “  principaliter  et  radicaliter ,” 
and  who  exercise  it  through  the  bishops  to  whom  its 
administration  only  is  committed.  Amongst  these 
the  Pope  is  but  “  primus  inter  pares,"  the  first  amongst 
his  peers,  being  subordinate  to  the  episcopate  taken 
as  a  whole.  Hence,  the  present  ecclesiastical  organ¬ 
ization,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Ultramontanists, 
is  subversive  of  the  institution  set  up  by  Christ  and 
constitutes  the  only  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of 
Christian  unity.  Let  the  Pope  but  renounce  his 
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pretensions,  Febronius  goes  on,  and  this  unity  will 
come  about  of  itself. 

Febronius  was  condemned  by  Clement  XIII  in 
1764,  by  Clement  XIV  in  1769,  and  refuted  by  a 
number  of  apologists,  amongst  whom  St.  Alphonsus 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  At  first  he  turned  on  his 
foes  with  fury,  meeting  their  attacks  with  a  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth  volume,  and  then  publishing  an 
epitome  of  his  whole  work,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
reply  to  the  Dominican  Mamachi.  At  last,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Nuncios  Caprara  and  Bel- 
lisoni  with  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  the  heresiarch  made 
his  submission  in  1778.  A  Commentary  on  his 
Retraction,  published  two  years  later,  seems  to  show 
that  this  submission  of  his  was  far  from  being  as 
unqualified  as  he  would  have  his  readers  believe. 

However,  he  had  done  his  work  ;  and  whether 
Febronius  was  genuine  or  not,  Febronianism  spread 
rapidly,  and  for  many  a  long  day  its  virus  continued 
to  infect  a  number  of  German  dioceses  and  universities. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  States  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  ;  here  this  spurious  Catholicism 
played  into  the  hands  of  Josephism,  which,  as  the 
following  instance  will  show,  had  already  begun  to 
function,  though  not  as  yet  under  that  specific  name. 

In  the  Consistory  held  on  the  25th  December,  after 
the  submission  of  Febronius,  Pius  VI  manifested  the 
joy  he  felt  at  an  event  of  such  import  to  the  Church. 
Now  the  Empress  Maria  Teresa  formally  prohibited 
throughout  her  dominions  the  publication  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Consistory,  in  which  the  Retractation  of 
Febronius  got  honourable  mention  ; — and  this  she 
did  in  spite  of  the  Nuncio  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  and  even  without  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
Imperial  Censors.  Furthermore,  to  obviate  all  mis¬ 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  tenor  and  scope  of 
the  edict,  her  Privy  Council,  when  extending  its 
application  to  the  Low  Countries,  sought  to  justify 
its  action  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“  Whereas,  since  the  Council  has  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  its  deliberations  that  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  by  the  Pope  to  the  aforesaid  Retractation,  in 
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a  Consistory  held  with  unusual  solemnity,  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  a  scheme  to  revive,  if  at  all  possible,  the 
absurd  system  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Rome — a  system  which  came  into  being  in  the  days 
of  ignorance  and  darkness,  which  has  afflicted  nations 
and  rulers,  and  which  in  our  enlightened  age  has  been 
everywhere  irretrievably  overthrown  ;  and  since  so 
many  unlettered  or  dissembling  men  are  still  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Clergy,  who,  actuated  either  by 
arrogance  or  self-seeking,  consider  themselves  bound 
to  adopt  every  ultramontane  principle  and  every 
pretension  of  the  Court  of  Rome, — it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  said  Court  will  seek  to  turn  all 
this  to  account  with  a  view  to  spreading  its  doctrines 
and  gaining  credit  for  them  under  cover  of  this  solemn 
retractation  of  what  has  universally  and  rightly  been 
regarded  as  a  most  enlightened  work,  and  one  most 
consistent  with  the  truth : — we  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  well  from  every  point  of  view  to  mark 
our  disapproval  by  taking  definite  and  energetic 
action.” — Cfr.  GOYAU,  L’Allemagne  religieuse.  Le 
catholicisme,  vol.  1,  p.  16-171. 

Thus  it  was  that  kings  and  cabinets  were  setting  up 
for  champions  of  a  policy  antagonistic  to  Rome,  and, 
by  laying  claim  to  the  exclusive  control  of  clerical 
education,  were  seeking  to  cast  the  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood  in  their  own  mould.  The  Syllabus  for  the 
General  Seminaries  in  the  Imperial  dominions — the 
German  version  of  which  appeared  in  1784,  and  the 
French  in  1787 — is  certainly  enough  to  make  one 
stare.  This  lucubration  declares  it  to  be  the  express 
will  of  the  Emperor  “  that  in  future  the  Clergy  be 
educated  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  social  system  is  based.”  Mummery  and 
intolerance  are  called  upon  to  give  place  to  such 
practices  of  devotion  only  as  have  been  sanctioned  by 
usage  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  Syllabus  thus 
concludes  : — “  Once  the  Ministers  of  religion  have 
been  brought  up  in  conformity  with  this  method, 
they  will  become  true  and  vigilant  pastors  and  will 
no  longer  identify  zeal  for  the  good  of  humanity  and 
for  true  religious  principles  with  the  black  cassock, 
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with  celibacy,  and  the  tonsure— all  which  things  are 
mere  matters  of  taste,  and,  however  praiseworthy  in 
themselves,  are  in  no  wise  essential  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  pastoral  system  with  which  they 
should  be  imbued.” 

Nor  was  this  pestilential  teaching  confined  to  cer¬ 
tain  schools  or  certain  faculties.  Its  contagion  was 
widespread  and  unchecked.  With  regard  to  what  is 
specifically  known  as  Febronianism,  a  German  writer 
gives  a  list  of  the  following  dioceses  as  being  more 
notoriously  infected  :  Eichstatt,  Brixen,  Fulda,  Goritz, 
Hildesheim,  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Paderborn,  Passau, 
Ratisbon,  Salzburg,  Spires,  Trent,  Worms,  and  Wurz¬ 
burg.  After  the  condemnation  of  Febronius,  their 
bishops  “  shut  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Pope  and 
their  eyes  to  the  circulation  of  the  book.” — Kuntziger, 
cited  by  Goyau. 

On  leaving  Liege  Joseph  Passerat  directed  his  steps 
towards  Treves,  where,  he  had  been  informed,  there 
was  a  flourishing  school  of  theology.  No  difficulty 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  attending  the  lectures  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  look  askance  at  the 
teaching  of  his  new  masters.  Clever  at  times  as  error 
may  be  in  assuming  the  disguise  of  truth,  the  man 
whose  faith  is  strong  and  whose  piety  is  genuine  and 
deep  will  soon  strip  it  of  its  sophistries  and  tear  the 
sheep’s  clothing  from  the  wolf.  It  may  be  also,  in 
Joseph’s  case,  that  some  professor  was  a  little  blunt 
in  his  remarks  about  the  Papacy.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pened,  the  new  seminarist  received  a  shock,  and 
decamped  from  what  he  discovered  was  a  hotbed  of 
Febronianism.  He  had  not  undergone  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  bade  farewell  to  kith  and  kin,  and  faced  exile 
with  all  its  attendant  sufferings  and  uncertainties, 
to  hear  the  Pope  lectured  against  and  to  be  indoc¬ 
trinated  in  schism.  After  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  then, 
he  took  up  his  pilgrim’s  staff  once  more,  penetrated 
still  further  into  Germany,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  seminary  of  Munster  in  Westphalia. 

Experience  had  made  him  wise  and  put  him  on  his 
guard.  This  time  he  took  nothing  for  granted  and 
acquiesced  in  professorial  pronouncements  only  after 
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a  rigorous  analysis.  Alas  !  here  too  Febronianism 
was  indisputably  present.  He  knew  not  what  to  do 
or  where  to  go  in  search  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  all  its 
purity.  The  Lord,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  poor 
young  exile  to  be  tried  further.  Joseph  found  out, 
perhaps  through  his  brother  Andrew,  who  was  in 
Bavaria  at  the  time,  that  in  Augsburg  he  would  find 
masters  worthy  of  his  fullest  trust— priests  who  had 
formerly  been  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but 
who  had  been  secularized  since  their  suppression  and 
were  now  lecturing  in  theology  with  great  success. 

We  may  imagine  his  delight  at  nearing  the  haven 
at  last,  with  the  further  prospect  in  view  of  meeting 
his  brother  again  :  it  made  the  long  road  seem  short. 
Once  in  Augsburg,  he  resumed  his  studies  with  an 
ardour  that  nothing  was  henceforth  to  disturb. 
Thus  nearly  two  years  went  by,  during  which  earnest 
prayer  and  hard  work  went  hand  in  hand,  absorbing 
all  the  thoughts  ands  all  the  energies  of  the  prospective 
priest. 

On  the  19th  September  1795,  the  Abbe  Joseph 
Passerat,  furnished  with  dimissorial  letters  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chalons,  received  Minor  Orders  in  the  parish 
church  of  Saint- Jean-Baptiste. 

Meanwhile  he  had  heard  that  a  seminary  had  been 
opened  in  Wurzburg  for  young  French  emigres  who 
were  studying  for  the  priesthood.  As  he  had  no 
means  of  his  own  and  was  anxious  to  get  amongst  his 
countrymen  again,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  there. 
He  was  admitted  for  the  asking,  and  once  more  fell 
to  his  books  with  a  will. 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  Wurzburg  that  he  was 
destined  to  complete  his  studies.  An  inner  voice 
kept  ever  saying  to  him  :  Ascende  superius,  Go  up 
higher,  and  he  longed,  not  only  to  be  a  priest,  but  to 
give  himself  wholly  to  God  and  to  souls  as  a  religious. 
The  Servant  of  God  never  confided  to  anyone,  as  far 
as  we  know,  when  he  first  heard  this  call  to  higher 
things  within  his  heart  ;  neither  do  we  know  if  he 
ever  entertained  the  idea  of  embracing  the  life  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  his  masters  in  Augsburg  and  whose 
Society  was  but  awaiting  a  sign  from  the  Holy  Father 
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to  spring  again  into  being.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
both  in  Augsburg  and  in  Wurzburg  he  had  every 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  and  of  forming  an  opinion 
of  it. 

Its  Founder — the  illustrious  and  saintly  Bishop  of 
Saint  Agatha  of  the  Goths — had  won  great  renown 
in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  by  his  works  on  moral  and 
ascetical  theology.  The  golden  little  book  of  Visits 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  no  sooner  made  its 
appearance  than  it  was  translated  into  German  and 
published  successively  in  Maintz  and  Cologne.  M.  Hen- 
nequin,  a  canon  of  Liege,  wrote  thus  of  it  to  its 
author  :  “  It  was  not  fair  that  Italy  should  keep  such 
a  treasure  to  herself.  Urged  on  by  a  holy  envy,  the 
French  have  published  three  consecutive  editions. 
The  Germans  too  have  reprinted  the  same  work  twice, 
and,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  I  thought  it  right 
to  get  them  reprinted  here  (in  Liege),  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  have  already  issued  from  the  press.” 

The  Counsels  to  Yo'ung  Confessors  met  with  a  like 
reception.  The  German  translation,  which  appeared 
in  Augsburg  in  1772,  was  bought  up  immediately, 
and  the  same  thing  happened  to  a  new  edition  that 
followed  in  1774.  Next  year  came  the  Glories  of 
Mary,  which  was  translated  by  the  learned  priest 
Peter  Obladen  ;  and  the  True  Spouse  of  Christ,  which, 
like  the  Visits,  was  at  once  honoured  by  being 
translated  into  German  and  being  reprinted  several 
times.  The  most  noteworthy  edition  of  this  w’ork 
came,  in  1776,  from  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict  at  Wessobrunn,  who 
wrote  a  most  flattering  preface. 

We  have  the  Saint’s  own  authority  with  regard 
to  the  success  his  writings  met  with  in  Germany. 
In  a  letter  to  Father  Villani  he  says  :  “  Remondini 
tells  me  that  my  Moral  Theology,  as  well  as  my  spiri¬ 
tual  books,  are  in  great  demand  amongst  the  Germans. 
Several  of  them,  it  appears,  have  been  translated  into 
their  language  :  soli  Deo  honor  et  gloria The  holy 
prelate  might  have  added  what  he  heard  from  a 
bishop  who  was  visiting  him  :  “  So  great  is  the  demand 
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for  your  works  in  Germany,"  he  said,  “  that  even  the 
Protestant  booksellers  are  having  them  translated  and 
published.  You  can  conclude  from  this  how  they  are 
selling  amongst  the  Catholics.”  So  great  was  their 
circulation  that  St.  Clement  Hofbauer  wrote  later  on 
to  Father  Tannoia  that  unscrupulous  authors  went  so 
far  as  to  publish  spiritual  works  of  their  own  over  the 
name  of  Mgr.  Liguori,  in  order  to  secure  a  ready  and 
profitable  sale. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  then,  that  books  so  popular 
amongst  the  best  of  the  German  clergy  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  young  levite  ;  and  it  would 
be  but  natural  that  the  admiration  they  awakened 
would  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  their 
author  and  of  the  religious  family  that  claimed  him 
as  its  founder.  In  1796  the  Redemptorists  were  no 
longer  strangers  in  Germany.  Their  one  foundation 
outside  Italy — that  in  Warsaw — was,  it  is  true,  far 
away  in  Poland.  But  its  members  had  for  their 
superior  that  great  religious — now  invoked  as  St. 
Clement  Hofbauer — who  had  become  widely  known 
by  the  lustre  of  his  virtues,  the  success  that  attended 
his  apostolate,  and  the  excellence  of  the  many  works 
he  undertook  and  carried  through.  At  any  rate, 
Joseph  Passerat  left  Wurzburg  early  in  1796  and 
went  to  Warsaw.  There  the  Lord  was  awaiting  him, 
ready  to  unfold  His  plans  and  to  bring  him  into  the 
haven  of  the  cloister.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
other  seminarists,  whom  we  must  now  briefly  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  reader. 

Their  names  were  :  Lenoir,  Vannelet,  and  Mercier  ; 
the  first  and  the  third  came  from  Picardy,  the  second 
from  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  The  closest  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  them  and  Joseph  Passerat  from 
the  beginning,  and,  through  the  grace  of  a  common 
vocation,  the  friends  soon  became  brothers  in  the 
same  religious  institute.  None  of  the  three  was 
destined  for  a  long  career.  Nicholas  Lenoir,  an 
ex-professor  of  Hebrew,  was  a  master  of  Greek, 
Chaldean,  and  Syriac.  Owing  to  his  profound  philo¬ 
logical  lore  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  he 
laboured  most  successfully  for  the  conversion  of  the 
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Jewish  community  in  Warsaw.  He  died  in  1 801 .  He 
was  followed  five  years  later  by  Vannelet,  a  man  of 
singular  piety,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  novice 
master  for  several  years.  Lastly,  in  1807,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  borne  with  heroic  fortitude, 
Francis  Mercier  followed  his  two  friends  to  a  better 
world . 

When  the  four  aspirants — the  first-fruits  of  French 
vocations  for  the  Congregation — presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Redemptorist  monastery  in  Warsaw  in 
the  summer  of  1796,  they  were  welcomed  by  St. 
Clement  himself,  who  looked  upon  them  as  heaven¬ 
sent.  War  and  emigration  had  been  responsible  for 
the  formation  of  a  numerous  French  colony  in  the 
city  ;  and  the  Saint  now  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
providing  more  effectively  for  their  spiritual  needs 
by  giving  them  preachers  and  confessors  in  their  own 
language.  He  had  the  further  joy  of  realizing  from 
the  outset  the  uncommon  worth  of  the  new  arrivals. 
According  to  a  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  old  Fathers,  a  holy  man,  named  Hausner, 
foretold  that  one  of  the  four  Frenchmen  who  came 
in  1796  should  rule  the  Congregation  after  the  death 
of  Father  Hofbauer. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  prophecy, 
St.  Clement  Mary,  who  well  deserves  to  be  called  the 
‘  Illustrious  Propagator  of  his  Institute,’  was  the  one 
to  open  its  doors  to  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
complete  the  work  of  propagation  at  the  cost  of  untold 
labours. 

But,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  part  God 
meant  Joseph  Passerat  to  play,  it  will  be  well  to  take 
a  closer  view  of  the  Institute  which  justly  looks  upon 
him  as  its  patriarch.  Our  doing  so  will  enable  us  to 
draw  in  outline  a  picture  of  the  saintly  religious  whom 
he  had  for  master  before  succeeding  him  in  his  post. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  REDEMPTORISTS 

WE  read  in  the  Gospel  that  one  day  our  Saviour 
“saw  a  great  multitude:  and  he  had  com¬ 
passion  on  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd .” — Mark  vi,  34.  From  the  heart 
of  Alphonsus  Liguori,  smitten  with  this  divine  com¬ 
miseration,  sprang  the  missionary  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

In  the  course  of  a  stay  the  Saint  was  making  in 
the  solitude  of  Santa  Maria  de  'Monti,  near  Scala, 
in  1732,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  shattered 
strength,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  a  state  of 
things  that  was  a  revelation  to  him.  He  was  dumb¬ 
founded  on  ascertaining  that  the  poor  goatherds,  who 
had  come  in  crowds  to  avail  themselves  of  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  famous  missioner,  did  not  know  the 
very  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine.  To  fit  them 
for  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion, 
he  found  that  he  had  to  instruct  them  as  he  would 
the  merest  children.  He  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  realize  that  in  that  Kingdom  of  Naples  at  heart  so 
Catholic,  and  at  no  distance  from  towns  that  were 
actually  overstocked  with  priests,  poor  souls  were  to 
be  found  as  utterly  neglected  as  though  they  were 
living  in  a  pagan  country,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  flocks  they  were  tending  in  their  ignorance  of  God. 
Alphonsus  felt  irresistibly  urged  to  devote  his  life  to 
those  hapless  ones  and  to  take  for  his  device  the  words 
the  Prophet  put  upon  the  lips  of  the  Redeemer  : 
To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  he  hath  sent  me. — 
Luke,  iv,  18.  But  the  spending  of  his  individual  self 
in  this  obscure  though  fruitful  apostolate  was  not 
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enough  for  him  ;  and  so  he  founded  a  congregation 
of  missionary  priests  destined  to  carry  out  his  ideal  in 
every  land  and  through  all  the  ages. 

As  time  went  on,  an  attempt  was  made  to  confine 
its  activities,  which  Alphonsus  meant  should  be  world¬ 
wide,  within  frontiers  set  up  by  the  spirit  of  a  spurious 
and  exclusive  nationality  ;  and  a  King  of  Naples, 
Ferdinand  II,  maintained  that  the  Saint  founded 
the  Congregation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  his  kingdom. 
Rome  had  officially  met  the  situation  long  before,  in 
1749,  when  approving  the  Rule  of  the  Institute.  One 
Pozzolani,  an  auditor  of  Cardinal  Bisozzi,  the  Ponens 
of  the  cause,  thought  he  should  urge  against  the 
approbation  the  fact  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
application  was  based  concerned  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  alone.  But  Father  Villani,  St.  Alphonsus’  repre¬ 
sentative,  emphatically  pointed  out  to  the  Cardinal 
that  in  presenting  his  petition  the  holy  Founder  had 
contemplated,  not  his  own  country  only,  but  the 
universal  Church.  “  And  this  is  only  as  it  should  be,” 
said  the  Cardinal,  “  for  the  work  is  too  great  to  be 
anything  but  universal.” 

The  zeal  of  Alphonsus  made  him  yearn  indeed  for 
the  spread  of  his  Congregation  ;  but  he  was  equally 
desirous  that  it  should  retain  its  original  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  as  an  institute  for  the  people,  founded 
specifically  for  the  most  neglected  souls,  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  apostolic  work  of  giving  missions 
and  retreats.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Congre¬ 
gation  never  denies  its  services  to  anyone.  Like  the 
Apostle,  it  proclaims  itself  a  debtor  to  all — to  rich 
and  poor,  to  learned  and  unlettered.  Its  members 
must  adapt  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest 
intellect,  while  at  the  same  time  they  must  not 
fail  to  cater  for  the  most  cultured  amongst  their 
hearers  by  presenting  them  with  solid  doctrine  clothed 
in  language  to  which  nobody  can  take  exception. 
Those  who  walk  the  higher  ways — religious  of  both 
sexes,  and  especially  priests — are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  object  of  this  apostolate.  The  retreats  given  both 
outside  and  inside  the  houses  of  the  Institute — where 
priests,  and  even  laymen,  desirous  of  renewing  their 
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spiritual  vigour  are  always  welcome — have  chiefly 
such  audiences  in  view.  The  missions  and  cate¬ 
chetical  instructions  are  for  the  people,  and  it  is  when 
giving  a  mission  that  a  son  of  Alphonsus  is  completely 
in  his  element  :  there  especially  the  energy  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Gospel  distinguish  him  in  the  pulpit  ; 
nor  can  anything  please  him  better  than  to  see  his 
confessional  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  lowliest 
members  of  society.  Anything  like  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of  rank  or  wealth,  or  the  seeking  after  some 
particular  employment  calculated  to  bring  the  mis- 
sioner  more  into  the  limelight — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  preaching  of  the  great  sermons — was  nothing  short 
of  a  scandal  in  the  holy  Founder’s  eyes. 

To  keep  alive  in  his  Congregation  that  spirit  of 
simplicity  without  which  love  for  the  spiritually 
destitute,  so  numerous  in  country  districts,  is  hardly 
to  be  looked  for,  it  was  his  wish  that  his  houses  should 
be  founded,  whenever  possible,  outside  the  great 
centres  of  population,  or  at  any  rate  in  those  quarters 
of  cities  and  towns  where  the  common  people  prepon¬ 
derate.  An  archbishop  of  Naples,  thinking  no  doubt 
to  do  Alphonsus  a  service,  suggested  founding  a  house 
in  the  ‘  Bara,’  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  Saint  would  not  hear  of  it.  Here 
was  his  reply  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  :  “  Once 
my  missioners  get  a  footing  in  the  Bara  and  have 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  penitents,  let  Your 
Eminence  just  try  to  get  them  out  of  it  and  to  send 
them  off  to  hamlets  and  mountains.  Who  knows 
but  that  later  on  they  will  be  drawn  by  their  fashion¬ 
able  penitents  to  spend  most  of  the  year  in  Naples  ? 
In  Naples  there  is  no  lack  of  apostolic  labourers  who 
are  at  the  service  of  Your  Eminence  in  your  diocese — - 
which  is  more  than  the  other  bishops  can  say  ;  and 
it  is  not  from  Naples  that  missioners  can  be  drawn 
for  hamlets  and  villages  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world.” 

Actuated  by  the  same  motive,  the  holy  Founder 
forbade  his  missioners  to  engage  in  certain  works, 
excellent  in  their  own  way,  but  likely  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  pursuit  of  their  specific  end  ;  such 
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would  be,  for  example,  teaching  in  schools,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  seminaries,  the  cure  of  souls,  Lenten  courses, 
and  the  like. 

With  his  forces  thus  concentrated  on  one  object, 
St.  Alphonsus  wishes  above  all  else  that  his  missioners 
should  take  in  hand  their  own  sanctification  by 
reproducing  in  their  own  lives  the  virtues  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  and  especially  His  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
Mere  instruments  as  they  are  in  God’s  hands  for 
applying  the  fruits  of  the  Redemption  to  souls,  they 
will  exercise  an  efficacious  apostolate  in  proportion  to 
their  union  with  Him  through  the  practice  of  the 
interior  life,  and  to  their  likeness  to  the  Redeemer  by 
the  perfect  abnegation  of  themselves.  For  this 
reason,  the  Redemptorist  must  combine  the  active 
and  the  contemplative  lives  :  he  must  be  a  Carthusian 
at  home,  and  an  apostle  abroad.  The  contemplative 
life  claims  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  ;  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  active.  Each  day  there  are 
three  meditations,  spiritual  reading,  the  Rosary,  a 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  recitation  of  the 
Divine  Office  in  choir  when  the  Fathers  are  sufficiently 
numerous  ;  each  month  there  is  a  day  of  recollection  ; 
each  year  there  is  a  retreat  of  ten  days  passed  in 
absolute  seclusion  and  in  the  strictest  silence  ;  each 
course  of  missions  is  followed  by  a  retreat  of  one  or 
two  days  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their  spiritual 
life  ;  finally,  all  the  days  of  a  Redemptorist  must  be 
passed  in  a  state  of  continual  recollection.  Such,  in 
brief,  are  the  means  prescribed  by  Alphonsus  by  which 
his  missioners  may  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God 
themselves,  and  thus  hope  to  impart  it  to  others. 

But  there  is  something  else.  One  apostle  sows, 
another  waters,  and  their  co-operation  is  necessary  ; 
yet  God  alone  it  is  Who  “  giveth  the  increase.”  With 
a  view,  then,  to  bringing  down  in  greater  abundance 
that  heavenly  dew  on  which  the  increase  depends,  the 
holy  Founder  would  have  hands  raised  to  God  in 
unceasing  supplication  to  turn  aside  His  justice  and 
move  Him  to  mercy.  And  such  is  the  part  allotted 
to  the  Redemptoristines,  who  likewise  claim  Alphonsus 
as  a  Father.  Though  purely  contemplative,  and 
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though  connected  with  the  Congregation  by  no 
hierarchical  bond,  these  spiritual  daughters  of  the 
Saint  pursue  the  same  end  by  other  means.  While 
the  Fathers  fight  valiantly  in  the  plains,  the  Sisters, 
like  Moses  of  old  upon  the  mountain-top,  keep  their 
hands  stretched  heavenward  from  the  solitude  of 
their  cloister  and  pray  for  victory. 

In  the  lifetime  of  St.  Alphonsus,  the  Nuns  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  founded  but  two  houses  :  that 
of  Scala — the  cradle  of  their  Order — and  that  of  Saint 
Agatha  of  the  Goths,  whither  the  Saint  invited  them 
when  he  became  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

His  missioners  spread  throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  Papal  States.  Wherever  they  went, 
they  gave  proof  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  reaped 
extraordinary  results.  In  their  modest  Institute 
flowers  of  holiness  of  the  rarest  beauty  were  already 
springing  :  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  Founder  him¬ 
self  were  those  who  rivalled  his  own  sanctity — - 
St.  Gerard  Majella,  the  Venerable  Blasucci,  Sarnelli, 
and  Sportelli — and  many  more  besides,  who  seem  not 
unworthy  to  be  their  compeers. 

However,  in  common  with  all  works  that  are  of 
God,  the  work  of  Alphonsus  had  to  be  sealed  with  the 
Cross,  and  its  impress  went  dreadfully  deep.  Two 
faithless  agents  betrayed  him  ;  and  instead  of  pro¬ 
curing  the  royal  approbation  of  the  Rule,  as  they  had 
been  commissioned  to  do,  they  had  a  body  of  rules 
ratified  that  were  of  their  own  making.  As  a  result 
of  their  treachery,  Alphonsus  found  himself,  to  his 
horror  and  amazement,  actually  in  disfavour  with  the 
Pope.  The  houses  in  the  Papal  States  were  cut  off 
from  those  in  the  Kingdom  and  were  given  a  Superior 
General  of  their  own.  Alphonsus  and  his  Neapolitan 
subjects  were  no  longer  looked  upon  as  members  of 
the  Congregation,  and  many  of  them  passed  over  into 
the  Roman  States.  The  Saint  himself,  though  a 
complete  cripple  and  almost  a  dying  man,  was  about 
to  follow  their  example,  when  the  new  General  sent 
him  word  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  he  considered 
him  one  of  his  subjects. 

It  was  during  this  painful  schism,  in  1784  that 
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Clement  Hofbauer  and  Thaddeus  Hiibl,  two  German 
pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  presented  them¬ 
selves  as  postulants  in  circumstances  that  were  clearly 
providential.  The  very  morning  they  arrived  in 
Rome,  they  agreed  to  begin  their  round  of  visits  to 
the  various  churches  by  visiting  that  sanctuary  whose 
bell  should  be  the  first  to  reach  their  ears.  The  sound 
came  from  the  little  church  of  St.  Julian,  and  to  it 
accordingly  they  went.  There  an  impressive  sight 
met  their  eyes.  A  number  of  priests  were  kneeling 
in  the  choir,  motionless  as  statues,  living  pictures  of 
recollection  and  prayer.  On  leaving  the  church,  they 
met  a  little  altar-boy  on  the  steps.  “  Whose  church  is 
this  ?  ”  Clement  asked.  “  It  belongs  to  the  Religious 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,”  came  the  answer,  “  and 
one  day  you  too  shall  be  one  of  them.” 

Clement  could  not  help  recognizing  in  this  child  a 
messenger  from  the  Divine  Redeemer  Himself,  and  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  :  Come  and  follow  me.  He 
called  on  the  Superior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Julian 
and  requested  information  concerning  the  end  and  the 
work  of  his  Institute.  To  his  surprise  and  delight, 
the  picture  that  was  drawn  for  him  fell  in  completely 
with  the  secret  yearnings  of  his  own  soul.  He  was 
told  that  the  priests  whose  deep  piety  had  so  impressed 
him  were  none  other  than  the  spiritual  sons  of  that 
same  Mgr.  Liguori  who  had  won  such  renown  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  his  learned  and  holy  writings  ;  that  the 
Institute  combined  the  contemplative  and  apostolic 
lives,  and  had  for  its  specific  end  the  assisting  of  the 
most  neglected  souls  ;  that  its  members  took  the  three 
religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience — 
obligations  made  yet  more  binding  by  a  vow  and  oath 
of  perseverance  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  their  hard  life 
would  allow,  they  passed  all  their  days  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  austerity  and  prayer.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview,  the  effect  produced  on  his  visitor  was 
evidently  not  lost  on  the  Superior,  for  he  suddenly 
offered  to  receive  Clement  as  a  novice. 

Clement  jumped  at  the  proposal.  Hiibl,  though 
rather  taken  aback  at  first  by  the  sudden  turn  things 
had  taken,  could  not  resign  himself  to  do  otherwise 
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than  share  the  fortunes  of  his  friend.  They  both 
received  the  habit  on  the  24th  October,  1784,  the 
Feast  of  the  Archangel  St.  Raphael. 

The  admission  of  the  two  foreigners  into  the  Insti¬ 
tute  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Neapolitan  Fathers 
and  created  no  small  surprise.  But  their  surprise 
grew  to  amazement  when  they  learned  that  the  two 
Germans  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  returning  to 
their  own  country  after  ordination  and  there  establish¬ 
ing  the  Congregation.  For  what  chance  had  two 
strangers,  without  means  or  influence  of  any  kind,  of 
introducing  into  their  own  country  a  new  religious 
institute,  which  barely  managed  to  survive  in  Catholic 
Italy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  old  and  long-established 
Orders  were  being  threatened  with  utter  extinction  ? 
They  seemed  to  be  courting  failure,  and  the  project 
only  raised  a  smile.  Alphonsus,  however,  enlightened 
from  on  high,  thought  otherwise.  He  had  already 
foretold  the  spread  of  his  Congregation,  particularly 
in  northern  lands  ;  and  he  now  declared  that  the  two 
Germans  were  to  be  God’s  instruments  in  the  work. 
“  The  Lord,”  he  said  one  day,  “  will  make  use  of  these 
two  men  to  further  His  glory  in  those  distant  lands 
where,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  souls  are 
practically  destitute  of  help.  In  those  regions  the 
missions  cannot  be  exactly  what  they  are  with  us. 
With  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  all  around  them,  the 
missioners  will  have  to  begin  work  with  the  Catechism. 
The  Creed  will  have  to  take  precedence  of  the  sermon  ; 
only  then  will  the  people  be  induced  to  give  up  sin. 
.  .  .  I  should  be  delighted  to  write  to  them,  but  it  is 
not  God’s  Will  that  I  should  take  a  hand  in  the  work. 
O  my  God,  increase  my  humiliations  and  may  all  be 
for  Thy  greater  glory.” 

These  prophetic  words  were  soon  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
very  striking  way.  Clement  Hofbauer  and  his  com¬ 
panion  left  for  Germany.  Had  the  times  been  other 
than  they  were,  the  two  travellers  would  naturally 
have  chosen  their  native  Austria  ;  but  the  Church  in 
that  country  was  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  Joseph  II. 
Hundreds  of  convents  and  Catholic  institutions  were 
being  suppressed  under  the  rule  of  this  prince,  the 
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most  anti-Roman,  perhaps,  of  all  who  have  wielded  the 
Imperial  sceptre  since  Frederick  II  of  Hohenstaufen. 
Consequently,  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  when 
the  establishment  of  a  new  congregation  could  be 
attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.  The  travellers 
went  to  Warsaw,  where  the  Apostolic  Nuncio,  Mgr. 
Saluzzo,  at  first  decided  upon  sending  them  to  Stral- 
sund  in  Pomerania  ;  yielding,  however,  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  German  Catholic  community,  he  gave 
over  to  the  Fathers  the  little  church  of  St.  Benno 
together  with  the  house  adjoining. 

This  happened  in  the  February  of  1787.  The 
obscure  church  of  St.  Benno  soon  became  famous. 
Warsaw  was  given  to  look  upon  a  new  sight — an 
apostle  of  the  old  school,  a  saint  aflame  with  zeal, 
drawing  around  him  ever-changing  crowds,  whose 
hunger  for  the  bread  that  was  broken  to  them  so 
lavishly  seemed  insatiable.  For  the  first  few  years 
indeed,  owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  St.  Clement  and  Father  Hiibl  had  to  restrict 
their  personal  ministrations  to  their  fellow-country¬ 
men. 

These,  however,  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
in  Warsaw,  and  St.  Benno’s  was  their  own  church. 
Whenever  sermons  had  to  be  preached  and  confessions 
had  to  be  heard  in  Polish,  the  city  clergy  gladly  came 
to  the  rescue  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  “  Ben- 
nonites,”  as  the  Redemptorists  came  to  be  called  in 
Warsaw.  But  vocations  gradually  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  that,  at  the  period  we  have  reached  in  our  story, 
1 796,  the  missioners  were  not  only  able  to  cope  with 
their  work,  but  were  in  a  position  to  serve  a  second 
church,  that  of  The  Holy  Cross,  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  else  fallen  into  Protestant  hands. 

We  must  now  follow  Joseph  Passerat  into  the  holy 
house  where  he  is  to  begin  life  as  a  religious. 


CHAPTER  V 
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1796-1803 

THE  precise  date  of  Joseph  Passerat’s  arrival  in 
the  Polish  capital  has  not  been  recorded  ;  neither 
do  we  know  how  long  he  spent  there  as  a  postulant. 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  on  the 
22nd  July  1796,  and  that  St.  Clement  Mary  himself 
was  his  novice  master. 

With  such  a  guide  the  religious  training  of  the 
disciple  could  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  ideal.  Clement 
was  by  nature  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  was 
endowed  with  that  unwavering  constancy  which  is 
always  an  element  of  real  strength.  He  issued  from 
the  school  of  want  and  hardship  with  the  fibre  of  his 
already  virtuous  nature  made  still  more  tenacious  and 
robust.  He  was  fond  of  calling  himself  a  Catholicus 
totus  quantus — a  Catholic  to  the  backbone.  He 
might  have  added  that  he  was  a  religious  to  his  finger¬ 
tips.  His  Italian  fellow-novices  had  been  almost 
appalled  by  the  austere  and  rugged  sanctity  of  their 
German  confrere,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  one 
more  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  But  the  Lord 
had  cast  the  great  soul  of  the  man  in  an  heroic  mould 
and  destined  him  to  be  the  Apostle  of  Warsaw  and  a 
pillar  of  His  Church. 

The  one  desire  of  the  disciple,  worthy  in  all  things 
of  his  master,  was  to  be  wrought  and  fashioned  and 
polished,  even  as  is  the  statue  in  the  sculptor’s  hands. 
Now  the  starting-point  of  the  Saints  is  usually  beyond 
what  marks  the  highest  achievement  of  common  souls; 
the  foundations  of  the  edifice  of  their  perfection  are 
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“  in  the  holy  mountains.”  And  thus  it  was  with 
Joseph  Passerat  from  the  day  on  which  he  put  on  the 
livery  of  a  religious. 

And  he  dearly  loved  that  livery,  and  to  the  end 
deep  and  abiding  was  his  attachment  to  his  holy 
vocation.  “  We  are  made  for  community  life,”  he 
remarked  one  day  to  some  novices,  “  as  birds  are 
made  for  flying  and  fish  for  swimming.”  And  he 
added  :  “  Since  God  has  done  so  much  to  bring  us 
into  the  Congregation,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  leave 
it.  It  rests  with  the  novices  themselves  to  persevere 
and  to  obtain  the  grace  of  making  their  vows  ;  but 
that  this  may  be,  they  must  be  generous  and  make 
every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  required  of  them  for 
their  good.” 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  even  the  shadow  of  a 
temptation  against  his  vocation  ever  crossed  his 
mind.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  religious 
who  dies  kissing  his  habit  dies  with  the  assurance  of 
going  to  heaven.  Love  for  his  holy  calling  made  him 
strong  when  strength  was  needed  most  ;  and  we  shall 
see  him,  at  a  tragic  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  Congrega¬ 
tion,  face  an  infuriated  populace  with  an  untroubled 
calm,  while  giving  utterance  to  these  words  :  “  They 
can  drive  us  out,  and  rob  us,  and  persecute  us  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  they  can  never  take  from  us — our 
name  of  Redemptorist.  ...  Is  it  not  a  glorious  thing 
to  remain  Redemptorists  even  with  bayonets  con¬ 
fronting  us  ?  ” 

Meanwhile,  he  entered  thoroughly  into  the  life  of 
the  novitiate  and  went  through  all  its  exercises  with 
wonderful  generosity.  What  struck  one  most  about 
him  was  a  spirit  of  prayer  not  often  met  with  even 
amongst  the  most  fervent  novices.  One  of  his  com¬ 
panions  tells  us  that  Joseph  would  pass  whole  nights 
in  prayer.  They  would  come  across  him  at  all  times 
during  the  day,  praying  on  his  knees  and  with  arms 
extended,  sometimes  before  a  crucifix,  sometimes 
before  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  or  of  some  saint,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  his  beloved  patron  St.  Joseph.  Well 
could  he  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist  :  0  God,  my 
God  :  to  thee  do  I  watch  at  break  of  day. — Ps.  lxii,  i . 
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Many  a  time  it  happened  that  the  sacristan,  on  coming 
to  open  the  church  door  in  the  morning,  would  find 
the  fervent  novice  there  before  him,  kneeling  in  the 
rain  or  snow,  and  pouring  out  his  heart  and  soul  before 
the  Divine  Prisoner  on  our  altars.  God  bestowed 
upon  him,  even  at  this  early  stage,  that  spirit  of 
grace  and  prayer  that  made  him  such  a  living  image 
of  St.  Alphonsus. 

His  spirit  of  mortification  was  not  less  remarkable. 
He  fasted  frequently  ;  he  took  the  discipline  almost 
daily,  and  often  to  blood  ;  he  tormented  his  flesh 
almost  unceasingly  with  a  rough  hairshirt,  and  bitter 
herbs  turned  his  meals  into  penitential  exercises. 

But  it  was  in  the  fight  against  his  self-love  and  his 
rebellious  passions  that  he  displayed  an  unflagging 
and  truceless  energy  which  we  look  for  only  in  the 
Saints.  “  Let  us  have  deeds,  let  us  have  deeds,”  he 
would  say,  “  virtue  must  be  won  sword  in  hand.” 
His  letters  give  us  an  insight  into  the  ruthlessness  with 
which  he  himself  waged  war,  and  wished  that  others 
should  wage  it,  on  the  ruling  passion.  “  Our  attitude 
towards  this  passion,”  he  wrote,  “  must  be  that  of  a 
man  who  is  plotting  the  overthrow  of  an  enemy. 
Just  as  he  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  of  getting 
in  a  blow,  so  must  we  be  ever  on  the  watch  against  our 
passions.” 

St.  Clement,  delighted  at  finding  so  apt  a  pupil,  and 
eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  sided  with 
grace  and  helped  to  consummate  the  sacrifice.  He  let 
no  opportunity  slip  of  heaping  reproaches  on  the 
novice,  reprimanding  him  in  season  and  out  of  season 
and  humbling  him  constantly  before  his  confreres. 
It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  the  master’s  purpose  to 
stretch  his  demands  to  breaking-point,  just  to  see  if  he 
could  get  the  better  of  the  young  man’s  endurance. 
To  his  own  great  joy  he  failed.  These  two  holy  souls 
understood  each  other  well  ;  the  more  vigorous  and 
unrelenting  his  guide  was  in  urging  him  up  the  slopes 
that  led  to  the  summit  of  perfection,  the  more  the 
novice  loved  him  and  appreciated  his  worth. 

Nor  must  we  fancy  that  a  life  of  contradiction  and 
austerity  such  as  this  made  Joseph  Passerat  at  all 
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fretful  or  morose.  The  truth  is  that  authentic 
asceticism  goes  ever  hand  in  hand  with  the 
joyousness  that  springs  from  a  wholehearted  self¬ 
surrender  to  God.  The  saintly  novice  of  those  days, 
as  well  as  the  saintly  religious  of  after  years,  never 
suffered  melancholy  to  mark  him  for  her  own.  He 
deemed  it  fitting  that  joy  should  accompany  the  holo¬ 
caust,  since  the  Lord  has  said  :  God  loveth  a  cheer¬ 
ful  giver. — 2  Cor.  ix,  7.  He  belonged  to  that  school 
of  holy  men  whose  holiness  has  amiability  for  its 
distinctive  mark — a  school  St.  Francis  de  Sales  so 
completely  typifies.  “  I  am  never  sad,”  we  read  in 
one  of  his  letters. 

On  a  very  solemn  occasion  in  later  life,  when  really 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  humbling  himself, 
Father  Passerat  bore  testimony  to  his  own  fervour  as 
a  novice.  The  Golden  Jubilee  of  his  religious  pro¬ 
fession  was  being  celebrated,  and  from  all  quarters 
the  congratulations  of  his  subjects  came  pouring  in. 
In  his  letter  of  acknowledgement  he  goes  back  fondly 
to  the  happy  days  of  his  novitiate,  when  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice  he  was  to  work  at  his  whole 
life  long.  He  writes  :  “  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  Brothers,  impresses  an  old  man  so  much  as  the 
remembrance  of  his  first  fervour.  Ah,  had  I  but 
treasured  up  the  graces  I  received  in  the  beginning  ! 
Had  I,  on  leaving  the  novitiate,  but  kept  up  the  good 
habits  I  had  there  acquired,  I  should  certainly  have 
gone  on  as  I  began.  Ah,  my  dear  Brothers,  let  us 
remain  novices  to  the  end— novices  by  our  blind 
obedience,  novices  by  our  fidelity  to  the  Particular 
Examen  : — unreasoning  novices,  novices  especially  in 
our  love  for  prayer.” 

We  have  another  proof  of  this  fervour  in  the  fact 
that  St.  Clement  felt  justified  in  making  use  of  the 
special  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  dispense 
Joseph  Passerat  from  eight  months  of  his  probation 
and  to  allow  him  the  rare  privilege  of  making  his  final 
profession  after  a  novitiate  of  four  months.  On  the 
13th  November,  1796,  the  young  man  bound  himself 
for  ever  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  souls  in  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
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It  did  not  take  him  long  to  finish  his  studies,  which 
he  had  all  but  completed  on  leaving  Wurzburg,  and 
he  was  now  ready  for  ordination.  The  dimissorial 
letters  given  by  the  Superior  General,  Most  Reverend 
Father  Blasucci,  and  countersigned  by  John  Clement 
Hofhauer,  bear  date  March  21st,  1797.  Four  days 
later,  on  the  25th  March,  the  Reverend  Brother 
Passerat  was  ordained  subdeacon  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  the  Nuncio  Albertrandi.  The 
diaconate  followed  closely,  and  on  the  Holy  Saturday 
of  the  same  year,  the  15th  April,  1797,  he  was  raised 
to  the  priesthood. 

We  regret  that  the  chronicles  leave  us  quite  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  his  feelings  on  the  day  of  days  on 
which  he  said  his  first  Mass.  But  we  can  guess  what 
must  have  been  the  burning  love  with  which  that 
young  priest,  who  always  made  such  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  those  who  saw  him  at  the  altar,  offered  up 
the  Sacrifice  of  salvation  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
evident  that  from  this  on  his  fervour,  which  had 
already  won  the  admiration  of  all,  even  of  his  saintly 
superior,  grew  apace  ;  for  in  a  letter  dated  the  22nd 
July  of  that  same  year  1797,  St.  Clement,  who  had 
previously  written  of  him  to  the  General  as  “  the  first 
amongst  the  best,”  declares  him  to  be  ‘‘a  man  of 
exalted  holiness  and  virtue.” 

But  it  was  by  putting  Father  Passerat  into  positions 
of  trust  immediately  after  his  ordination  that  St. 
Clement  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  his  worth  and  gave 
the  most  striking  proof  of  his  confidence  and  venera¬ 
tion.  In  the  Warsaw  community  at  the  time  there 
was  a  number  of  young  men  of  great  promise.  Now, 
with  the  future  of  the  Congregation  in  view,  it  was  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  training  of  these,  who 
were  to  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  spirit 
with  which  they  themselves  had  been  imbued,  should 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  St.  Clement  did  not 
hesitate  to  lay  this  responsibilit}^  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
young  priest  of  twenty-five,  by  making  him  professor 
of  theology,  to  begin  with,  and  then  nonce  master. 
And  that  the  young  men  might  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  such  a  guide,  Father  Passerat  had  to 
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discharge  towards  them,  even  after  their  profession, 
the  duties  of  Prefect,  or  Spiritual  Director.  It  was 
when  he  was  filling  this  position  that  St.  Clement  wrote 
of  him  as  “  a  man  of  exalted  holiness  and  virtue.” 

The  Saint  bore  witness,  moreover,  to  his  competence 
and  energy,  as  we  may  see  from  a  report  he  sent  to 
Rome  on  the  15  th  April,  1800  ;  it  runs  as  follows  : — • 

“  Joseph  Passerat,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  born  at 
Joinville,  in  Champagne,  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Augsburg  ;  he  entered  the  Congregation  at  Warsaw 
in  1796,  and  was  professed  the  same  year.  He  is 
teaching  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  fulfilling  the  duties  of  novice 
master.  .  .  .  He  has  also  taught  Church  History.  .  .  . 
He  speaks  three  languages,  is  equally  competent  to 
profess  philosophy  and  theology,  and  is  a  good  con¬ 
fessor.” 

Though,  unfortunately,  we  possess  but  fragments  of 
this  document,  it  is  supplemented  by  a  letter  of  his 
own,  from  which  we  may  learn  how  he  understood  his 
position  as  novice  master  :  “  From  the  very  outset,” 
he  writes,  “  I  kept  telling  my  novices  that  they  should 
give  a  far  higher  place  to  mental  prayer  than  to  vocal, 
as  otherwise  little  or  no  progress  in  the  interior  life 
is  possible  ;  that,  consequently,  if  a  choice  has  to  be 
made,  it  is  better  to  omit  prescribed  vocal  prayers 
than  to  omit  prescribed  meditations  ;  that  the  true 
religious  is  known  by  his  love  for  prayer,  recollection, 
and  progress  in  virtue,  and  not  by  his  eagerness  for 
external  work.  I  strongly  recommended  gentleness 
also.” 

Not  only  did  these  convictions  of  his  never  waver, 
but  they  became  the  more  deep-rooted  as  the  years 
went  by.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject  and  speak  of  it  more  in  detail,  when  we  come 
to  tell  of  the  early  days  of  the  foundation  in  Vienna. 
Here  and  there  in  his  correspondence,  at  various 
periods  of  his  life,  we  come  across  reflections  and 
counsels  such  as  these — all  in  the  same  strain  : — 
“  To  give  good  example  and  to  pray  for  the  spiritual 
progress  of  his  novices — there  is  what  a  novice  master 
has  to  do.  He  must  also  have  confidence  in  God. 
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Urge  self-conquest  and  union  with  Our  Lord  on  the 
novices. — Let  everything  be  done  through  Him,  with 
Him,  and  in  Him, — and,  with  this  end  in  view,  enjoin 
upon  them  a  good  many  interior  and  exterior  acts. 
Above  all,  make  them  men  of  prayer  ;  train  them 
gradually  in  the  practice  of  mortification,  especially 
in  the  mortification  of  their  own  will  and  judgment,  by 
refusing  them  at  first  what  they  ask  for,  and  then 
granting  it  ;  in  a  word,  let  them  have  plenty  of  practice 
in  virtue.” 

As  a  professor  of  theology  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  uncompromising  orthodoxy  and  by  a  sense  of  the 
practical,  which  held  in  equal  abhorrence  the  spirit 
of  innovation  and  the  spirit  of  blind  routine.  He  was 
always  distressed  by  the  self-styled  science  of  his  day, 
so  petulant  in  its  attitude  towards  Rome,  ever  chafing 
under  restraint  and  leaning  towards  the  new  and  the 
bold.  “  Non  sunt  spiritu  catholico  imbuti  :  they  lack 
the  Catholic  spirit,”  he  wrote,  alluding  to  certain 
scholars  who  were  appealed  to  far  too  much  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  time.  It  was  precisely  his  love  for  sound 
doctrine  that  explains  his  aversion  for  those  theolog¬ 
ians  who  were  quite  good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  who 
did  not,  in  his  eyes,  take  into  due  account  the  needs  of 
the  hour.  One  such  was  Father  Panzuti,  C.SS.R., 
a  learned  Italian  author,  whose  works  he  had  heard 
highly  praised.  “I  do  not  care  for  that  course  of 
theology  you  refer  to,”  he  remarked,  “  because  it 
makes  no  direct  attack  on  the  rationalism  of  our  own 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  at  all  conclude  that 
our  young  students  are  good  theologians  simply 
because  they  have  got  through  a  few  volumes  of  some 
new  ‘  Theology.’  ” 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  author  who  had  the 
first  place  in  his  esteem  was  his  own  learned  and  holy 
Father  Alphonsus.  He  spared  no  pains  to  procure 
his  books  and  was  a  staunch  upholder  of  his  opinions. 
To  Father  Giattini,  the  Procurator  General  of  the 
Congregation,  he  wrote  :  “  Father  N.  de  Spello  told 
our  Fathers  about  a  Moral  Theology  of  our  Venerable 
Founder  which  a  Jesuit  Father  has  put  into  scholastic 
form.  It  can  surely  be  got  in  Parma  or  in  Piacenza. 
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Please  let  me  have  all  the  information  you  can  on  the 
matter.”  He  who  was  usually  so  gentle  became  a 
changed  man  whenever  the  teaching  of  Alphonsus  was 
assailed  in  his  presence  ;  once  the  professor,  after 
giving  the  needful  explanation,  uttered  the  words  : 
“  besides,  the  Master  says  so,”  none  of  his  pupils 
would  have  ventured  to  persist  in  urging  an  objection. 

While  Father  Passerat  was  thus  devoting  himself 
to  his  quiet  but  momentous  duties,  his  apostolic  heart 
was  surely  gladdened  by  what  he  saw  going  on  around 
him.  The  Saints  have  the  secret  of  rejoicing  at  the 
good  effected  by  others.  Perfect  charity  is  not 
ambitious  .  .  .  rejoiceth  with  the  truth,  St.  Paul  says. — 
i  Cor.  xiii,  5-6.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Father 
Passerat ’s  stay  in  Warsaw  synchronized  with  the 
palmiest  days  in  St.  Benno’s. 

This  little  church,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  was 
very  poor,  very  mean  and  dilapidated  indeed  when  the 
Redemptorists  took  it  over.  Its  three  altars  were  in  a 
sorry  state.  Over  the  high  altar  was  a  worm-eaten 
statue  of  St.  Benno  with  which  everything  else  was  in 
keeping  ;  soon,  however,  the  place  of  this  old  statue 
was  taken  by  a  magnificent  painting.  The  two  side- 
altars  were  likewise  becomingly  adorned.  One  of  these 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  and  became  a  special 
centre  of  attraction,  as  the  Fathers  exposed  upon  it, 
according  as  the  various  novenas  and  feasts  came 
round,  pictures  of  the  Saints  who  were  held  in  greatest 
veneration  in  the  country,  viz.,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Raphael,  St.  Gabriel,  the  Nine  Choirs  of  Angels,  the 
Three  Magi,  St.  Joachim,  St.  John  Nepomucene,  St. 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  and  St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga.  An 
impressive  statue  of  Christ  bound  to  the  pillar  was  the 
main  object  of  interest  and  devotion  on  the  third  altar. 
People  loved  to  pray  there  too  and  had  innumerable 
Masses  said  at  it. 

As  the  church  became  too  small  to  hold  the  growing 
crowds,  St.  Clement  enlarged  it,  in  1801,  by  building 
a  side  chapel,  to  which  access  was  given  by  a  fine 
flight  of  twelve  steps.  There  he  set  up  an  Ecce  Homo, 
which  soon  became  instrumental  in  working  numerous 
conversions.  Many  sinners  confessed  that  the  very 
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sight  of  it  stirred  their  souls  to  the  depths  and  awoke 
within  them  salutary  remorse.  Many  of  these  happy 
conquests  of  God’s  mercy  declared  that  Our  Lord  had 
appeared  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  this  Ecce  Homo 
and  bade  them  go  to  Warsaw  and  confess  to  the 
Fathers  of  St.  Benno’s.  A  touching  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  reminded  the  faithful  of  Mary’s  share 
in  the  Passion  of  her  Son  and  added  to  the  attraction 
of  the  chapel.  In  a  word,  St.  Clement  had  trans¬ 
formed  this  shabby  little  church  of  St.  Benno’s  into  a 
devotional  and  richly  adorned  sanctuary,  around 
which  the  fragrance  of  incense  and  flowers  constantly 
hung. 

The  bare  recital  of  the  apostolic  labours  under¬ 
taken  within  its  walls  during  a  period  of  more  than 
fifteen  years  almost  challenges  belief  ;  it  was  really 
a  perpetual  mission  on  a  colossal  scale  ;  the  congrega¬ 
tions  were  unceasingly  renewed,  the  enthusiasm  never 
waned,  and  the  harvest  was  beyond  reckoning.  From 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning— -as  soon  as  their  medita¬ 
tion  was  over — the  confessors  were  at  their  post. 
The  working  and  servant  classes  made  up  the  first 
congregation  ;  confessions  were  heard,  instructions 
preached,  and  Mass  was  said,  which  was  accompanied 
by  the  sweet  and  solemn  singing  of  the  Polish  hymns. 
The  faithful  then  left  the  church,  strengthened  and 
refreshed  for  the  taking  up  of  their  daily  toil,  and 
bringing  away  with  them  from  the  lectures  a  complete 
and  co-ordinated  knowledge  of  all  they  should 
believe  and  practise. 

Then  came  a  second  Mass  during  which  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  German  and  hymns  were  sung  in  Latin 
by  young  girls  belonging  to  the  Confraternity  of  St. 
Joseph.  On  this  occasion  St.  Clement  himself  was 
usually  the  preacher,  and  so  powerful  and  persuasive 
were  his  words  that  his  hearers  could  never  get  enough 
of  him,  and  few  were  the  hearts  that  held  out  against 
his  appeals.  He  then  sang  a  third  Mass,  and  this  was 
the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  splendour  of  the  ceremon¬ 
ies  was  enhanced  by  a  number  of  singers  and  musicians 
who  gave  their  services  free  ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals 
there  was  an  orchestra  of  twenty-four  violins.  “  The 
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more  solemn  the  sacred  functions  are,”  the  Saint 
would  say,  “  and  the  more  fascinating  the  instrumental 
music  is,  the  more  the  heart  is  filled  with  piety  and 
the  more  readily  the  mind  soars  to  God.” 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  the  same  thing  :  first  came 
Vespers  and  a  sermon  in  German  ;  then  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  a  sermon  in  Polish, 
followed  by  the  Way  of  the  Cross  ;  finally,  night 
prayers  and  examen  of  conscience  with  the  people. 

Such  was  a  typical  St.  Benno’s  day.  The  results 
were  enormous  :  the  communions  distributed  in  the 
year  1796  reached  the  total  of  48,777  ;  the  numbers 
grew  with  the  years,  until  in  1 807  they  totalled 
104,000. 

Each  of  the  Fathers  took  a  more  or  less  substantial 
share  in  the  glorious  work.  Though  Father  Passerat 
did  not  preach,  he  spent  in  the  confessional  every 
moment  he  had  over  after  having  discharged  his 
duties  as  professor  and  novice  master.  We  have 
already  quoted  St.  Clement’s  statement  that  “  he 
spoke  three  languages  and  was  a  good  confessor.” 
Shortly  after  his  ordination,  he  and  some  other  young 
Fathers  were  examined  for  faculties  in  the  diocese, 
and  he  at  once  began  his  work  as  a  confessor — a  work 
in  which  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  past-master. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  may  gather  from  more  than  one 
letter,  the  higher  Superiors  of  the  Congregation  began 
to  regard  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  Fathers  of 
St.  Benno’s  with  something  like  alarm.  The  Superior 
General,  Father  Blasucci,  thus  writes  : — “  After  all 
the  Nuncio  has  told  me,  I  am  wondering  how  you  can 
possibly  have  room  in  that  little  house  of  St.  Benno’s 
for  novices,  students,  boys,  and  missioners.  In  what 
corner  have  the  novices  hidden  themselves  ?  and  where 
have  you  stowed  away  the  students  ?  .  .  .”  The 
Superior  fears  lest  the  rush  and  stress  of  such  an 
apostolate  should  seriously  hamper  the  spiritual  and 
educational  development  of  the  young  men,  and  even 
be  prejudicial  to  that  life  of  interior  recollection 
amongst  the  senior  Fathers  which  is  so  essential,  if 
their  activities  are  to  bear  fruit  ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  strongly  urges  a  slackening  off. 
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In  a  long  letter  to  the  community  from  the  same 
Superior  General,  we  have  a  remarkably  fine  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  Redemptorist  as  St.  Alphonsus  had 
definitely  shaped  it,  and  as  it  had  been  led  by  all  the 
Italian  Fathers  from  the  very  beginning.  We  see  a 
life  described  containing  in  almost  equal  proportions 
the  active  and  contemplative  elements  ;  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  our  ministry,  whether  in  the  home 
churches  or  on  the  missions,  are  portrayed  ;  and  the 
work  of  each  year,  month,  week,  and  day,  together 
with  the  qualities  looked  for  in  postulants,  etc.,  are 
detailed.  The  writer  presents  us  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view,  while  at  the  same  time  he  evidently  has  in 
mind  certain  practices  that  obtained  in  the  Polish 
foundation.  “  We  labour  unremittingly  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  others,"  the  General  concludes  ;  “  we  combine 
the  active  work  with  the  contemplative  life,  and,  while 
engaged  in  external  work,  endeavour  to  keep  fervour 
alive  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts.  There  is  no 
success  without  God’s  grace  ;  and  what  good  can  he  do 
for  his  neighbour  who  does  not  begin  with  himself  ?  ” 
St.  Clement  readily  succeeded  in  setting  the  mind 
of  the  prudent  Superior  General  at  ease  and  in  making 
it  clear  to  him  that,  far  from  being  excessive,  their 
labours  in  Warsaw  fell  far  short  of  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people.  The  Papal  Nuncio  himself,  who  by 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Saint  had  unwittingly  drawn 
down  this  lecture  upon  him,  thought  it  but  right  to 
stand  by  his  friend,  and  he  wrote  accordingly  as 
follows  :  “  Father  Hofbauer  is  an  apostolic  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  eaten  up  with  zeal  for 
God’s  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  charity 
lets  him  shrink  from  no  toil  and  no  hardship.  God’s 
grace  is  so  evidently  with  him  that  we  may  say  in 
truth  that  he  seems  to  be  working  miracles.  More¬ 
over,  here  is  something  that  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  what  St.  Benno’s  is  like  :  from  morning  till  night 
the  crowds  never  cease  ;  from  sunrise  till  sunset  con¬ 
fessions  are  heard  and  sermons  are  preached  ;  the 
day  is  brought  to  a  close  by  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament.  There  is  an  enormous  congrega¬ 
tion  at  every  sermon.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  have 
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genuinely  changed  their  lives  for  the  better.  You  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  look  upon  all  this  activity  as 
excessive  :  but  I  assure  you  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
for  in  these  parts  the  need  is  very  great,  as  your 
Fathers  are  the  only  ones  who  take  the  sanctification 
of  souls  seriously  in  hand.  I  should  be  slow  to  advise 
these  good  Religious  to  omit  a  single  exercise  ;  I  see 
too  clearly  the  particular  good  effected  by  each  one  of 
them.  Were  I  to  give  such  advice,  I  should  rather 
fear  lest  I  should  be  running  counter  to  the  Will  of 
God  and  thwarting  the  work  of  the  Redemption. 
Were  Father  Hofbauer’s  wishes  fulfilled,  and  were  he 
to  establish  a  house  in  Germany  for  the  formation 
of  young  missioners,  still  more  abundant  fruits  for 
these  Northern  lands  would  be  the  result.” 

The  Saint's  wish  here  alluded  to  was  soon  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  its  fulfilment  was  to  be  the  means  of 
allowing  Father  Passerat  to  share  with  his  master 
the  title  of  Illustrious  Propagator  of  the  Family  of 
Alphonsus. 


' 
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CHAPTER  VI 


BEGINNINGS  IN  SWITZERLAND 

I  803-1805 

LIKE  a  true  son  of  the  Most  Zealous  Doctor  of 
the  Church,  St.  Clement  had  but  one  ambition — 
to  spread  the  Kingdom  of  God  over  the  wide  earth. 
But  if  the  harvest  was  great,  the  labourers  were  few. 
It  is  true  that  the  Redemptorists  were  thirty  in 
community  at  St.  Benno’s  ;  but  they  had  already 
sent  forth  new  colonies  to  Mitau  in  Courland  and  to 
Lutkavka  and  Radzynim  near  Warsaw  ;  they  had 
also  begun  a  foundation  at  Wollerau  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Zurich,  not  far  from  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Einsiedeln.  But  Clement  was  not  satisfied.  As  is 
evident  from  his  correspondence  with  his  Superior 
General  Father  Blasucci,  he  would  have  wished  to 
spread  the  Institute  throughout  Europe.  To  bring 
this  about,  however,  new  recruits  were  of  the  first 
importance,  and,  from  the  year  1801,  the  vexatious 
tactics  of  Prussian  officialdom  had  all  but  closed  the 
doors  of  the  novitiate  in  Warsaw. 

The  Saint  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of  a  House 
of  Studies  in  Rome  itself.  Then  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts  successively  to  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Finally,  in  a  report  which  he  forwarded  to 
Propaganda  on  the  16th  October,  1802,  he  wrote  : 
“  In  the  coming  November  I  intend  going  to  a  place 
called  Thabor  with  a  few  companions,  to  find  out  what 
God  wants  me  to  do.” 

In  the  diocese  of  Constance,  not  far  from  Schaff- 
hausen,  Prince  John  Nepomucene  of  Schwarzenberg 
held  a  feudal  estate  that  went  by  the  name  of  Jestetten 
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and  is  to-day  incorporated  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  On  an  eminence  fancifully  styled  ‘  Mount 
Thabor  ’  rose  an  old  half-ruined  monastery,  still 
capable  of  housing  somehow  a  community  whose 
members  would  not  be  too  fastidious.  The  Prince  had 
already  offered  it  to  the  Redemptorists  even  before 
the  year  1798.  At  the  time,  indeed,  St.  Clement  was 
corresponding  with  Baron  von  Beroldingen,  a  canon  of 
Spire  and  of  Hildesheim,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
make  him  look  elsewhere,  and  who  wrote  to  him  as 
follows  :  “  I  should  advise  you  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
settling  in  Jestetten.  ...  I  look  upon  your  chances 
of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  Cur6  as  out  of  the 
question.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.” 

But  the  worthy  Baron’s  project  was  still  less  feasible, 
notwithstanding  the  support  he  received  from  high 
quarters.  What  particularly  distressed  the  Saint  were 
the  lamentable  results  of  the  training  that  had  been 
made  compulsory  for  students  both  of  the  secular 
and  the  regular  clergy  throughout  the  Empire. 
“  Alas  !  ”  he  wrote  from  Vienna  on  the  1 5th  February, 
1800,  “  it  is  notorious  that  a  young  ecclesiastic  not 
infected  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant — which  aims  at 
our  destruction — is  no  longer  to  be  met  with.” 

Accordingly,  as  a  fresh  application  was  made  from 
Jestetten  in  1802,  and  as  he  was  well  off  for  subjects, 
he  welcomed  the  proposal  at  once.  On  the  nth 
November  he  left  Warsaw,  bringing  with  him  Father 
Thaddeus  Hiibl,  together  with  the  student  Francis 
Hofbauer — a  nephew — and  the  novice  John  Sabelli, 
both  of  whom  had  completed  their  studies. 

As  Constance  was  on  his  road,  he  broke  his  journey 
there  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Vicar  General,  who  was 
administering  the  diocese.  He  met  with  the  kindest 
reception  ;  and  then,  equipped  with  all  the  faculties 
he  needed  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  ministry,  he 
went  on  his  way  and  took  formal  possession  of  Mount 
Thabor  on  the  30th  December,  1802. 

The  zealous  apostle  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 
On  the  1st  January  he  preached  three  times.  On 
Sundays  he  appeared  four  times  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
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strength  and  simplicity  of  his  words  soon  drew  tireless 
crowds  to  Mount  Thabor.  His  confessional  was  a 
like  centre  of  attraction. 

In  spite  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  however,  the 
zeal  of  the  new  missioners  and  the  success  that 
attended  it  were  not  to  everybody’s  liking.  After 
all,  did  not  this  zeal  of  theirs  constitute  a  reflection  on 
others  ?  The  plain  fact  was  that  Baron  von  Ber- 
oldingen  had  had  good  grounds  for  his  apprehensions 
concerning  the  probable  attitude  of  the  Cure  of 
Jestetten,  in  whose  parish  Mount  Thabor  was  situated. 
A  formal  complaint  was  lodged  with  the  Vicar  General 
of  Constance  against  the  Fathers,  whose  meddlesome 
activities  but  served  to  throw  discredit  on  the  parochial 
clergy.  This  dignitary — Wessenberg  by  name — was 
certainly  no  warm  supporter  of  missionary  Congrega¬ 
tions — as  we  shall  very  soon  see  ;  but  he  was  still 
under  the  spell  the  Saint  had  cast  about  him,  and  he 
gave  the  malcontents  their  answer  in  the  following 
terms  :  — “I  feel  sure  that  this  good  priest  will  gladly 
fall  in  with  any  arrangements  you  make  with  regard 
to  services  ;  he  will  show  Your  Reverence  the  text 
of  the  faculties  I  have  granted  him.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  the  burning  zeal  of  this  worthy  relig¬ 
ious  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  in  helping  Your 
Reverence  to  attain  the  good  you  have  in  view.  It 
is  my  wish,  however,  that  this  good  be  effected  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  unanimity  :  Ever  follow  that 
which  is  good  tozvards  each  other  and  towards  all  men. — 
Thess.  v.,  15.” 

These  words  bore  fruit  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
chronicles  of  the  Abbey  of  Rheinau  that  harmonious 
relations  were  set  up  between  the  Cur£  of  Jestetten 
and  the  founder  of  Mount  Thabor. 

Meanwhile  St.  Clement  had  to  cast  about  for  a 
superior  for  the  new  foundation.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  he  should  choose  well  ;  for  on  his 
choice  the  whole  future  hung.  The  shepherding  of  a 
new  community  through  the  uncertainties  and  con¬ 
fusion  that  war  and  revolution  brought  in  their  train 
— and  this  at  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles  from 
the  mother-house,  without  any  systematic  check  upon 
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one’s  actions,  practically  without  resources  and 
utterly  without  influence,  and  in  a  country  till  then 
quite  unknown  to  them — was  indeed  no  easy  task. 
It  called  for  a  trust  in  God,  a  prudence,  a  loyalty  to 
regular  observance,  and  a  courage  of  no  common 
kind,  in  the  man  commissioned  to  see  it  through  : 
he  should  be  nothing  short  of  a  hero  and  a  saint. 

To  find  his  right-hand  man  and  a  superior  after  his 
own  heart,  St.  Clement  had  no  need  to  look  beyond  his 
dear  disciple — Joseph  Passerat.  He  wrote,  accord¬ 
ingly,  telling  him  to  leave  at  once  and  to  bring  what¬ 
ever  papers  would  be  required  for  a  possible  journey  to 
France.  This  happened  in  June  1803.  A  few  days 
later,  Father  Passerat  procured  testimonials  from  the 
Bishop  of  Warsaw  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“  Paul  Boneza  Miaskowski,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
favour  of  the  Apostolic  See,  Bishop  of  Warsaw,  and 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  To  all 
who  read  these  presents,  or  hear  them  read,  health  in 
the  Lord. 

“  Whereas  the  bearer,  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Joseph  Passerat,  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  residing  in  Warsaw,  has  resolved, 
for  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  to  go  into  France, 
to  Joinville,  in  the  Province  of  Champagne;  and 
whereas,  having  in  view  his  greater  safety,  he  has 
requested  Us  to  furnish  him  with  Our  letters  of 
testimony  and  introduction  ; — We  gladly  accede  to  his 
request  and  hereby  certify  that  he  is  a  priest  ;  that, 
as  far  as  We  know,  he  is  free  from  all  censures  and 
is  worthy  of  the  fullest  trust.  We  recommend  him, 
moreover,  to  all  such  as  will  have  occasion  to  show 
him  hospitality,  requesting  them  to  treat  him  with 
kindness,  to  afford  him  every  assistance  and  protec¬ 
tion  on  his  way,  to  procure  him  every  facility  for  the 
celebration  of  holy  Mass,  and  to  do  him  every  other 
sort  of  service. 

“  In  testimony  whereof,  etc.  .  .  . 

“  Given  at  Warsaw,  this  seventeenth  day  of  June, 
1803.” 

As  travelling  was  slow  in  those  days,  Father  Pas- 
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serat  did  not  reach  Jestetten  until  the  22nd  of  the 
following  month.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
student  Casimir  Langanki,  who  was  nearing  his 
ordination  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  Servant  of 
God  thought  he  was  wanted  merely  to  reinforce  the 
personnel  of  the  new  foundation.  His  amazement, 
therefore,  on  hearing  of  his  nomination  as  Rector  of 
Mount  Thabor  may  be  imagined. 

He  who  was  always  so  humble,  who  was  such  a 
lover  of  solitude  and  shrank  so  instinctively  from  the 
dangers  and  responsibilities  of  office,  had  now  to  bow 
beneath  the  yoke.  “  Have  you  an  enemy  on  whom 
you  want  to  take  revenge  ?  ”  he  wrote  on  one  occasion  : 
“  get  him  made  superior,  and  you’ll  have  your  wish.” 
To  the  same  correspondent  he  once  said  :  “  My  dear 
Father,  none  but  fools  and  proud  men  are  happy  in 
authority.  The  superior’s  cross  consists  precisely  in 
being  a  superior.  Since  God  has  nailed  you  to  this 
cross,  do  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature  crying  out 
to  you  as  the  Jews  cried  out  to  Our  Lord  :  ‘  Descendat 
nunc  de  cruce .  Let  him  now  come  down  from  the 
cross.’  ” 

The  Servant  of  God  mounted  that  cross,  then,  to 
which  obedience  was  to  keep  him  nailed  even  into 
extreme  old  age.  We  cannot  gather  from  those 
contemporaries  of  his  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  record  of  his  first  nomination  as  superior  that  he 
offered  the  least  opposition.  His  humility  was  cour¬ 
ageous,  because  it  was  sincere.  Though  he  relied  on 
God  alone,  yet  the  sight  of  his  own  weakness  never 
shook  his  trust  ;  he  tells  us  why  in  these  words  : 
“  If  we  are  not  fit  for  our  position,  we  have  only  our¬ 
selves  to  blame,  for  it  is  God  Who  makes  us  fit  ;  all  we 
want  is  a  little  confidence.” 

St.  Clement  had  long  desired  to  get  a  footing  in 
France.  On  the  29th  December  1794,  he  wrote  from 
Warsaw  to  his  Superior  General  :  “  As  soon  as  God 
will  have  restored  peace  to  France,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  foundations  there  ;  for  there  are  friends  of 
mine  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  into  the  country.”  Who  these  friends  were  we 
do  not  know.  A  few  years  later,  the  Duchess  of 
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Angouleme,  who,  during  her  residence  at  Mitau  in 
Courland  had  conceived  the  warmest  esteem  for 
the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus,  came  to  Warsaw  in 
company  with  her  uncle  Louis  XVIII  and  stayed 
there  from  1801  to  1804.  In  that  city  she  became 
acquainted  with  Father  Hofbauer  and  Father  Passe- 
rat  and  she  urged  them  to  get  into  France  through 
Alsace. 

Louise-Adelaide  de  Conde,  another  Bourbon  prin¬ 
cess,  formerly  a  canoness  of  Remiremont,  then  a 
Trappistine,  and  finally  a  Benedictine  nun  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  in  Warsaw,  had  chosen  Father 
Vannelet,  a  Redemptorist,  as  her  confessor,  and  with 
him  she,  too,  often  discussed  the  same  project.  More¬ 
over,  a  letter  from  Father  Hiibl  to  Father  Jestersheim, 
dated  the  3rd  November  1803,  points  to  the  fact  that, 
when  settling  in  Jestetten,  St.  Clement  had  the  same 
object  in  view  :  “  ’Tis  no  easy  matter  to  get  neces¬ 
saries  here,”  Father  Hiibl  writes  ;  .  .  .  “  however, 
Jestetten  is  a  very  suitable  spot,  as  there  are  numerous 
Swiss  villages  around — all  of  them  most  Catholic  ; 
besides,  we  are  close  to  France.” 

It  was  only  to  be  expected,  then,  that  St.  Clement 
would  profit  by  his  stay  in  Mount  Thabor  to  take 
soundings  in  France  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  In 
the  August  of  1803,  therefore,  he  went  on  a  two  or 
three  weeks’  journey  with  Father  Passerat  and  got 
as  far  as  Joinville.  As  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  even  seeming  to  challenge  an  antagonism  whose 
fires  were  still  smouldering,  they  travelled  in  secular 
attire.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was  that 
they  should  wait  for  better  days. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Napoleonic  Government 
was  far  from  looking  on  Religious  communities  with 
a  kindly  eye  ;  while  the  Legislative  Assembly  had 
prohibited  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  were  corporate 
bodies,  the  Imperial  laws  forbade  individual  members 
to  live  together.  In  No.  11  of  the  Organic  Articles, 
in  which  Chapters  and  Seminaries  were  authorized, 
good  care  had  been  taken  to  add  the  words  :  “  All 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  hereby  suppressed.” 
Consequently,  the  two  travellers  returned  to  Mount 
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Thabor  without  having  committed  themselves  to  any 
undertaking. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  before  crossing  the  French 
frontier,  Father  Passerat  had  been  careful  to  have  his 
name  struck  off  the  list  of  emigres  ;  indeed  he  had 
already  applied  for  this,  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
year,  to  Cardinal  Caprara  and  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Though  the  period  of  grace  which 
the  amnesty  extended  had  expired,  he  was  so  em¬ 
phatic  in  declaring  that  he  had  always  wished  to  have 
his  French  citizenship  restored,  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  application.  These  details  may  be  gathered  from 
a  skilfully-worded  document  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul  on  the  1 5th  April  1 803,  by  Portalis,  but  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  hand  of  the  Abbe  d ’Astros.  After 
a  clever  discussion  of  the  case,  Portalis  concludes: 
“  There  are  clearly  good  grounds  for  giving  citizen 
Joseph  Passerat  a  favourable  hearing  and  for  author¬ 
izing  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  lend  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  aiding  the  aforesaid  citizen  to  realize  his 
desire  of  returning  to  France,  provided  he  complies 
with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  Decree  of 
Amnesty.” 

Death  had  been  robbing  him,  meanwhile,  in  quick 
succession  of  his  brother  Andrew  and  of  his  beloved 
father  ;  and  Father  Passerat  had  applied  for  leave  to 
go  and  console  his  aged  mother,  then  over  seventy. 
St.  Clement,  however,  did  not  grant  this  leave  at  the 
.time,  as  he  had  him  in  view  as  a  companion  for  the 
journey  to  Joinville  just  recorded. 

About  this  time,  as  though  to  make  up  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  his  journe}>'  to  France  had  naturally 
caused,  St.  Clement  was  given  from  that  quarter  a 
most  valuable  though  wholly  unexpected  addition 
to  his  forces  in  the  person  of  a  priest  who  applied  for 
admission  to  the  novitiate.  This  candidate  was  a 
native  of  Bockenheim,  or  Bouquenon,  now  Saar- 
Union  in  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  his  name  was  Joseph 
Hofbauer.  He  was  a  mere  namesake  of  the  Saint 
and  was  in  no  way  related  to  him.  Ordained  priest  in 
1799,  he  lived  through  the  Revolution  and  the  Terror, 
bravely  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
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Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  risked  his  life  a 
hundred  times  over  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  was 
hunted  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  and  was 
finally  driven  into  exile.  Then  the  guiding  hand  of 
Providence  led  him  to  Mount  Thabor.  His  great 
soul  was  drawn  irresistibly  towards  the  apostolic 
life  led  by  the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus  ;  the  poverty  with 
which  he  was  confronted  in  their  midst  was  as  power¬ 
less  to  stay  him  as  had  been  the  terrors  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  took  the  habit  after  a  few  weeks’  postu- 
lancy,  was  professed  six  months  later,  and  lived  to 
work  for  souls  for  twenty-seven  years.  As  the  Saint 
did  not  leave  Mount  Thabor  until  the  24th  August 
1803,  it  was  probably  from  the  hands  of  Clement 
himself  that  his  namesake  received  the  livery  of  the 
Congregation. 

On  that  date  St.  Clement  left  for  Italy,  taking  with 
him  Father  Hiibl  and  the  three  students,  Francis 
Hofbauer,  John  Sabelli,  and  Casimir  Langanki. 
Crossing  the  Alps  by  the  St.-Gothard,  the  travellers 
took  the  road  to  Milan,  going  thence  to  the  town  of 
Spello,  near  Foligno,  where  there  was  a  house  of  the 
Institute.  Leaving  the  three  young  students  there 
to  prepare  for  the  priesthood,  the  Saint,  accompanied 
by  Father  Hiibl,  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
much  business  of  importance  to  transact.  Amongst 
other  matters,  he  was  anxious  to  get  leave  to  have  his 
young  men  ordained  by  any  bishop  of  the  Latin  rite, 
provided  only  that  such  a  bishop  was  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See.  This  move  on  his  part  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  Mount  Thabor  was 
concerned,  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  Dal  berg,  lived 
at  a  distance  ;  while  Wessenberg,  the  Vicar  General, 
was  not  even  a  priest  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Prussian  authorities  in  Warsaw  had  forbidden  the 
bishops  under  the  gravest  penalties  to  ordain  any 
stranger  not  belonging  to  their  respective  dioceses. 
Clement  secured  the  coveted  privilege  indeed,  but  we 
shall  soon  see  what  it  cost  him  to  enjoy  it. 

On  the  1 5th  November,  he  was  back  again  in  Mount 
Thabor  with  the  three  newly-ordained  priests,  and  he 
saw  with  delight  that  his  community  had  grown  in  his 
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absence  :  the  young  clerical  students,  John  Forster, 
Martin  Schollhorn,  and  Michael  Baumgartner,  had 
been  received  by  Father  Passerat  on  the  3rd  Novem¬ 
ber  previous.  Warsaw,  however,  was  calling  out  for 
him,  and  he  had  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Swiss  com¬ 
munity.  He  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  flourishing  and  well-organized  founda¬ 
tion,  having  an  ideal  superior  at  its  head,  and  already 
the  scene  of  an  apostolate  that  was  being  visibly 
blessed  by  God. 

There  was  no  question,  of  course,  of  rivalling  the 
unprecedented  activities  of  St.  Benno’s  ;  the  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  lend  themselves  to  this  ;  and,  besides, 
Father  Passerat  was  not  the  man  to  jeopardize  the 
training  of  his  young  men,  on  whom  so  much  depended 
for  the  future,  by  a  display  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
zeal.  At  the  same  time,  frequent  Benediction  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  sermons  innumerable, 
crowded  confessionals,  public  night  prayers  with 
examination  of  conscience,  solemn  functions,  more 
particularly  on  Sundays  and  Festivals — all  this  is 
recorded  in  the  chronicles.  The  people  of  Jestetten 
grew  more  and  more  attached  to  the  missioners,  and 
the  little  convent  chapel  was  soon  unable  to  hold  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  their  simple,  solid,  and 
apostolic  preaching. 

Unfortunately,  good  work  done  does  not  at  all 
times  commend  itself  to  those  who  should  be  the  first 
to  give  it  their  approval  ;  and  the  sight  of  these 
auspicious  beginnings  of  the  new  community  instilled 
into  certain  hearts  the  poison  of  a  jealousy  whose 
virulence  was  to  make  itself  but  too  distinctly  felt  as 
time  went  on.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  for  the 
present,  and  let  us  enter  the  humble  abode  of  the 
Redemptorists  at  Jestetten  ;  we  shall  see  much  that 
edifies. 

To  begin  with,  religious  poverty  reigned  supreme. 
Let  us  hear  an  eyewitness.  “  You  could  scarcely 
imagine,”  he  tells  us,  “  anything  poorer  or  less  pre¬ 
tentious  than  this  Mount  Thabor  of  ours.  We  were 
thirty  in  all  and  were  simply  packed  together.  There 
were  five  or  six  Fathers,  two  or  three  students,  half  a 
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dozen  novices,  three  laybrothers,  and  a  few  young 
boys,  whom  Father  Hofbauer  had  taken  in  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  develop  a  vocation.  Our  Superior 
was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Hope  was  our 
income  ;  wTe  had  a  flourishing  foundation — in  prospect; 
there  was  talk  of  our  spreading  into  Germany  and 
France  ;  but  all  the  while  the  sober  truth  was  that  we 
were  very  badly  off.  The  exchequer  was  decidedly 
low.  We  got  just  enough  from  Warsaw  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  but  there  was  no  question  what¬ 
ever  of  living  in  anything  like  comfort. 

“  One  large  room,  which  did  duty  for  refectory  and 
study-hall,  together  with  two  other  smaller  rooms, 
was  all  the  accommodation  at  our  disposal.  The 
students,  novices,  and  some  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  slept  in  an  attic  over  the  oratory.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  other  boys  and  myself  lived 
in  an  old  tower  in  the  garden.  As  it  had  no  window- 
panes,  we  fixed  up  boards  to  keep  out  the  rain  and 
other  such  intruders.  The  door  did  not  close  ;  so 
every  night  we  used  to  climb  into  our  nest  by  means 
of  a  very  rickety  ladder. 

“  In  wdnter,  there  was  nothing  to  warm  the  whole 
community  but  an  old  stove  placed  in  the  one  large 
room.  This  stove  was  a  huge  piece  of  masonry,  and 
so  crazy  and  old-fashioned  that  we  had  to  keep  the 
top  of  it  propped  up  with  beams  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  and  doing  for  us  all. 

“  From  all  this  it  may  be  guessed  what  our  food  was 
like.  It  was  certainly  pretty  rough.  To  begin  with, 
breakfast  was  unheard  of  ;  we  were  simple  enough  to 
fast  all  the  year  round  without  ever  suspecting  that 
we  were  actually  keeping  Lent  all  the  time.  This 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  Italians  don't  usually 
take  breakfast,  and  we  thought  we  should  not  take 
it  in  Germany  either.  On  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays  we  abstained  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
On  other  days,  besides  soup,  we  had  vegetables  and  a 
little  boiled  meat.  Supper  consisted  of  soup  and 
potatoes,  except  on  Sundays  and  big  feasts,  when  we 
were  given  a  tiny  piece  of  roast  meat.  Water  was 
our  ordinary  drink  ;  but  on  such  days  we  got  a  glass 
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of  very  sorry  wine  at  dinner.”  Thus  ends  the  simple 
and  unvarnished  account  of  things  as  given  by  a  boy, 
who  became  later  on  Father  Czech,  and  who  will  get 
more  than  one  honourable  mention  in  our  story. 

Great  as  were  their  hardships,  however,  good  order 
reigned  everywhere,  the  Rule  was  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  general  fervour  and 
rectitude  of  aim,  the  community  breathed  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  holy  joy.  Of  this  joy  their  Superior  was, 
after  God,  the  radiating  source,  for  he  possessed  to  an 
uncommon  degree  the  gift  of  presenting  virtue  in  her 
most  attractive  garb.  As  he  afterwards  admitted, 
from  this  period  he  lived  in  a  state  of  high  and  un¬ 
broken  contemplation.  From  his  close  union  with 
God  sprang  a  sweetness  and  unction  giving  an  efficacy 
to  his  slightest  word  that  no  merely  natural  gift  could 
account  for.  “  Don’t  be  too  anxious  for  external 
work,”  he  would  say  to  such  as  were  eager  to  be  up 
and  doing  ;  “  imitate  the  serenity  St.  Francis  Xavier 
displayed  when  he  lay  dying  at  the  very  gates  of 
China,  in  spite  of  the  longing  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 
that  consumed  him.  His  was  a  peaceful  zeal,  because 
it  was  according  to  God.  If  God  wishes  you  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  enforced  inaction,  turn  the  situation  to 
account  by  becoming  united  to  Him  through  the 
active  repose  of  contemplation.” 

As  far  as  temporalities  went,  never  did  anyone 
throw  himself  so  utterly  upon  the  Lord.  “  God  is  our 
Father,”  he  would  say,  “  our  most  kind  Father  ;  He 
must  surely  help  us  when  He  sees  He  is  our  only 
hope.”  At  the  sight  of  the  beaming  countenance  of 
this  holy  man  no  one  could  dream  of  worrying  about 
the  future. 

His  wholesome  influence  extended  even  to  the 
young  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  duties  and  pre¬ 
occupations  of  his  office,  he  yet  found  time  to  bestow 
the  most  fatherly  individual  attention  on  each. 
Their  literary  training  he  undertook  himself — a  work 
that  not  only  fell  in  with  his  own  natural  tastes,  but 
enabled  him  to  mould  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  while 
cultivating  their  minds.  He  made  the  very  Pagans 
preach  for  him  ;  Horace  in  particular  was  laid  under 
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contribution,  and  the  professor  would  wax  quite 
enthusiastic  over  the  fine  Ode  that  begins  : 

Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum.  .  .  . 

Righteousness  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty  were 
indeed  the  twin  elements  constituting  the  ideal  the 
Redemptorists  kept  before  their  eyes  in  those  early 
days.  Destined  as  they  were  to  be  the  cornerstones  of 
the  building,  they  were  called  upon  to  show  forth  an 
example  of  the  sternest  virtue  and  of  unshaken  fidelity 
to  their  obligations.  Father  Passerat  always  looked 
back  with  fondness  on  those  heroic  days.  Writing  as 
an  old  man  to  a  superior  in  whose  community  some 
were  to  be  found  who  had  been  amongst  his  first 
subjects,  he  said  :  “  You  are  my  consolation,  my  joy 
and  my  crown— you  who  have  lived  with  me  through 
the  days  of  tribulation.” 

Nothing  so  inspires  soldiers  as  the  bravery  of  their 
officers,  and  Father  Passerat  was  one  day  afforded  a 
great  opportunity  of  showing  those  under  him  what 
is  meant  by  faithfulness  to  a  religious  vocation. 

It  was  in  the  year  1805.  We  have  seen  how,  on 
leaving  Warsaw,  he  had  accompanied  St.  Clement  to 
France,  to  explore  with  him  the  possibilities  of  a 
foundation  in  that  country.  Now  his  good  mother, 
then  a  widow  of  seventy-three,  would  indeed  have 
been  overjoyed  had  a  house  been  opened  in  Joinville, 
and  had  she  thus  been  given  to  see  once  more  her 
beloved  son,  on  whom  her  eyes  had  not  rested  for 
eleven  long  years.  As  we  have  said,  the  scheme  fell 
through.  It  seems  that  the  poor  mother  then  implored 
her  son  to  remain  near  her  by  exercising  his  sacred 
ministry  in  his  own  country.  She  urged  the  spiritual 
impoverishment  of  France  and  the  dearth  of  priests. 
Undaunted  by  failure,  she  took  a  step  which,  to  her 
thinking,  could  not  but  succeed.  Appearing  unex¬ 
pectedly  one  day  at  Mount  Thabor,  she  asked  to  see 
the  Superior.  Father  Passerat  came  down.  As  soon 
as  the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  the  mother  handed 
her  son  a  sealed  letter,  begging  him  with  tears  to  take 
note  of  it  and  to  accede  to  its  contents.  What  was 
not  Father  Passerat 's  amazement  on  seeing  that  the 
document  in  his  hands  was,  not  the  dispensation  from 
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his  vows — as  has  been  stated  in  certain  notes  and 
memoirs,  which  have  since  been  rectified  by  recently 
discovered  papers — but  an  indult  from  the  Apostolic 
Legate  Cardinal  Caprara,  granting  him  temporal 
secularization.  In  the  petition,  which  bears  the 
signature  :  Veuve  Passer  at,  the  poor  mother  professes 
to  interpret  the  wishes  of  her  son’s  heart,  while  really 
following  the  dictates  of  her  own.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

To  Our  Most  Holy  Father  The  Pope . 

“  Most  Holy  Father, 

“  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Your  Holiness,  Catherine 
Olivier,  the  widow  of  Joseph  Passerat,  land  surveyor, 
residing  at  Joinville,  ventures  to  make  known  to 
Your  Holiness  that  the  younger  of  her  two  sons  was 
professed  with  the  Bennonist  Fathers  in  Warsaw  ; 
that  he  has  ever  since  remained  a  member  of  that 
Order  and  is  at  present  living  in  the  newly-founded 
house  of  Jestel  (sic),  on  Thabor,  a  Canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land  (sic)  ;  that,  having  come  with  the  permission  of 
his  Superiors  to  visit  his  mother — a  widow  seventy- 
five  years  old  and  in  failing  health — ,  on  seeing  the 
great  lack  of  priests  in  the  French  Empire,  the  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  he  could  reap  there,  and  the  need  in 
which  his  mother  stands  of  his  help  and  consolation — 
as  she  is  living  all  alone — ,  he  would  wish  to  assist 
her,  to  help  her,  to  fulfil  towards  her  the  duties  of 
filial  piety,  to  assist  her  at  death  and  to  close  her  eyes  ; 
that  he  has  no  wish  whatever  to  be  released  from  his 
vows  ;  that  he  wishes  merely  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  in  France  until  the  moment  comes  when  Almighty 
God  takes  his  mother  ;  that  he  will  make  use  of  this 
time  to  gain  souls  to  God  and  to  discharge  in  a  worthy 
manner  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  virtue  of  the 
sublime  dignity  to  which  he  has  been  raised. 

“  For  these  reasons,  Most  Holy  Father,  taking  into 
account  the  praiseworthy  motives  of  my  humble 
petition,  my  great  age,  my  infirmities,  the  great  trials 
I  have  gone  through,  and  the  need  I  have  of  help  and 
consolation, — may  it  please  Your  Holiness  to  allow, 
and  even  to  order,  my  son  called  Amand-Fidele- 
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Constant  Passerat,  to  remain  in  France  until  my 
death,  to  exercise  his  ministry  there,  and  to  help  me 
to  live  and  die  well,  and  I  will  not  cease  to  beg  of  God 
to  grant  you  length  of  days. 

“  Signed  by  her  own  hand, 

“  Veuve  Passerat.” 

M.  de  Fleury,  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
who  presented  the  petition  to  the  Legate,  adds  in  a 
marginal  note  :  “  The  applicant  desires  to  obtain  an 
order,  or  a  permission  that  will  be  tantamount  to  one, 
that  her  son  may  exercise  the  Catholic  ministry  in 
Joinville,  in  the  diocese  of  Dijon.  The  Cardinal 
Legate  is  requested  to  send  his  reply  through  me.” 

The  reply,  bearing  date  2nd  February  1805,  was 
the  indult  of  secularization  above  referred  to,  granted 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  petition,  but  carrying 
with  it  the  obligation  of  acquainting  the  Superior  of 
the  Order  with  its  contents  :  “  cum  obligatione  super¬ 
ior  em  ordinis  certiorem  faciendi.” 

Such  were  the  weapons  made  use  of  by  this  poor 
distressed  mother  to  shake  the  purpose  of  the  son 
she  loved  so  strongly  and  by  whom  she  was  so  ten¬ 
derly  loved  in  return.  The  mere  thought  of  any 
severance  from  his  vocation  would  have  shocked  him  ; 
but  the  temptation  with  which  he  had  this  time  to 
grapple  was  far  more  insidious  :  it  was  a  question 
merely  of  a  temporary  absence  from  the  Congregation 
— of  an  absence  that  had  been  authorized  by  the  Holy 
See  and  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Superiors,  who  would  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  The 
reasons  advanced  in  the  petition  were  most  specious, 
and  they  were  elaborated  and  pressed  home  with  all 
a  mother’s  eloquence.  We  are  here  forcibly  reminded 
of  St.  Alphonsus  struggling  with  his  aged  father,  who 
clasps  him  in  his  arms  and  keeps  repeating  in  a  voice 
choked  with  sobs  :  “  Alphonsus,  my  dear  Alphonsus, 
are  you  going  to  leave  me  ?  ” 

In  each  case  the  violence  of  the  attack  was  matched 
only  by  the  heroism  of  the  defence.  “  As  soon  as  I 
saw  what  it  all  meant,”  Father  Passerat  afterwards 
remarked,  “  I  took  the  document  and  threw  it  into 
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the  fire  without  saying  a  word.”  He  then  spoke  to 
that  mother,  as  he  well  knew  how,  the  words  that 
strengthen  and  console.  The  mother  returned  home 
alone,  sad  indeed,  but  resigned  ;  the  son  rejoined  his 
community — a  contemporary  tells  us — looking  as 
peaceful  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

It  was  certainly  not  want  of  heart  that  made  him 
act  as  he  did  ;  for  shortly  after  his  visit  to  Joinville 
with  Father  Hofbauer,  he  wrote  to  Father  Giattini, 
the  Procurator  General  in  Rome,  the  following  letter, 
which  deserves  insertion  here  as  a  proof  of  his  filial 
affection  : 

“  Jestetten,  1803. — Although  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  you  personally,  yet  I  venture  to  write  to 
you  to  beg  a  favour,  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  grant 
me.  Surely  you,  who  both  officially  and  naturally7 
have  God’s  glory7  and  your  neighbour’s  welfare  so 
much  at  heart,  will  not  refuse  to  help  a  poor  distressed 
widow.  Let  me  explain.  More  than  seven  y7ears  ago 
a  brother  of  mine  died  outside  of  France,  in  a  Society7 
of  French  Solitaries  ;  and  we  have  never  been  able  to 
procure  the  certificate  of  his  death.  As  my7  father 
died  in  the  meantime,  my7  mother  is  very7  badly7  off. 
Although  my  father  left  her  everything,  the  covetous¬ 
ness  of  relations  has  been,  and  is  still,  a  source  of 
great  annoy7ance  to  her.  Had  she  only7  a  certificate 
of  my  brother’s  death,  her  position  would  be  quite 
secure.  I  venture  to  ask  of  yrou,  then,  Very  Reverend 
Father,  to  be  so  kind  as  to  call  on  those  Solitaries, 
who  have  a  house  in  Rome,  and  to  get  the  certificate 
from  them,  or  at  least  a  formal  attestation,  bearing 
the  seal  of  their  Society,  of  my7  brother’s  death.  I 
admire  their  zeal  and  spirit  of  detachment  from 
mundane  things  ;  religion,  however,  forbids  us  to 
cause  disturbances  in  families  by7  any7  ill-advised 
fervour,  and  never  would  Our  Lord  sanction  our 
failing  to  take  whatever  lawful  means  may  lie  within 
our  reach  of  protecting  the  widow.  Father  Hiibl 
gave  me  the  address  of  a  certain  religious  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Premonstratensians — Romae,  in  moniibus 
— but  I  have  lost  it  and  cannot  write  to  him.  You 
may  happen  to  know  him,  Reverend  Father.  He 
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speaks  French  ;  Fathers  Htibl  and  Hofbauer  called 
on  him  when  they  were  in  Rome  and  spoke  much  of 
his  kindness.  Should  you  not  happen  to  know  the 
French  Solitaries  I  refer  to,  you  might  perhaps  ask 
him  from  me  to  look  after  this  business  for  my  mother. 

“My  brother’s  name  is:  Andrew  Passerat  (in  religion 
Br.  Xavier)  ;  he  died  about  1 796,  in  the  Society  of  the 
aforesaid  Solitaries  (they  wear  a  white  habit).  His 
death  took  place,  I  think,  at  Klagenfurt,  in  Carinthia, 
in  a  hospital,  when  he  was  flying  with  his  confreres 
from  the  French.” 

All  the  while  the  community  of  Mount  Thabor  was 
in  the  grip  of  downright  want.  St.  Clement,  on  being 
informed  of  the  situation,  went  with  all  speed  to  find 
out  for  himself  how  things  stood  and  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  cope  with  the  difficulty.  Fie  arrived  on 
the  2 1  st  September  1804,  and  sorrows  were  forgotten 
in  the  joy  of  his  coming.  So  unshaken  was  his  belief  that 
all  would  be  yet  well,  that  he  sent  a  recruit  before  him 
in  the  person  of  the  clerical  student  John  Biedrzicki, 
who  had  finished  his  novitiate  and  was  soon  to  be 
ordained.  The  Saint  also  brought  with  him  a  very 
youthful  postulant  to  swell  still  further  the  ranks  of 
Father  Passerat’s  subjects  :  this  was  the  little  Aloysius 
Czech,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made — 
a  frank  and  high-minded  boy,  who  was  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Institute  in  the 
Transalpine  countries. 

St.  Clement  was  indeed  the  bearer  of  a  certain 
amount  of  material  assistance  ;  but  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  he  brought  them — to  superior  and 
subjects  alike — was  the  heartening  influence  of  his 
own  example.  He  was  always  ready  to  take  more 
than  his  share  of  the  common  hardships  and  privations, 
would  sit  long  hours  in  the  confessional,  and  with  a 
zeal  that  never  flagged  instructed  the  crowds  that 
gathered  round  his  pulpit  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  model  of  piety  and  observance, 
spending  in  prayer  all  the  time  he  had  over  and 
above  after  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

Nor  did  God  fail  to  show  His  pleasure  and  to  give 
encouragement  to  his  zeal.  Mount  Thabor  was 
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honoured  by  a  visit  from  Mgr.  Testaferrata,  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Lucerne,  who  gladly  consented  to 
confer  Holy  Orders  on  the  young  religious,  whenever 
his  services  should  be  required. 

But  what  gave  Clement  the  greatest  joy  was  the 
arrival,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  of  a  deputation  from 
Triberg,  a  small  town  in  the  Black  Forest.  Triberg, 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  had 
been  in  other  days  a  much-frequented  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage  ;  but  it  had  since  fallen  from  its  ancient 
splendour  and  had  none  now  to  look  after  it  but  a 
few  priests,  who  were  either  old  or  infirm,  or  at  least 
lacking  in  zeal.  Now  the  fame  of  the  Mount  Thabor 
missioners  had  reached  the  Catholic  population  of 
Triberg  and  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of  hope.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  ancient  sanctuary  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Fathers  ;  the  necessary  prelim¬ 
inaries  were  gone  through  with  the  authorities  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
Father  Hofbauer  to  ask  him  to  settle  in  their  midst. 

The  prospect  of  reviving  a  pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady 
and  of  gathering  the  multitudes  around  her  to  hear 
the  divine  word  was  too  much  in  keeping  with  the 
pious  longings  of  the  Saint  to  allow  of  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  Accordingly,  he  left  at  once,  on  the 
3 1  st  May  1 805 ,  to  secure  this  new  position,  taking  with 
him  Fathers  Casimir  Langanki,  Francis  Hofbauer, 
John  Sabelli,  John  Biedrzicki,  and  a  few  young 
students.  “  I  was  one  of  them,”  writes  little  Aloysius 
Czech,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
interesting  details  : — 

“  We  made  the  journey  on  foot  ;  it  kept  raining  all 
day,  so  that  we  were  wet  to  the  skin.  By  nightfall 
we  were  still  twelve  miles  from  our  destination.  As 
there  was  no  inn  on  our  way,  we  stopped  at  the  first 
farmhouse  we  met.  Our  repast  consisted  of  some  good 
soup  ;  after  which  we  slept  for  the  night  in  the  barn 
on  bundles  of  straw.  We  had  to  resume  our  journey 
next  day  with  our  clothes  still  wet  ;  but  the  example 
given  us  by  the  Servant  of  God  suppressed  all  mur¬ 
muring. 

“  The  Triberg  folk  gave  us  a  great  welcome.  The 
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whole  town  turned  out  to  escort  us  to  the  church. 
We  sta}^ed  a  long  time  there  praying  before  the 
miraculous  picture  ;  and  then  the  people  followed  us 
to  our  house.  This  was  a  huge  two-storied  building  ; 
the  second  floor  was  given  up  to  the  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  pilgrimage  before  we  came  ;  the  rest  of 
the  house  was  at  our  disposal. 

“  We  set  to  work  at  once.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost 
was  near.  The  news  that  the  missioners  had  come 
got  round  on  all  sides.  The  pilgrims  came  in  thou¬ 
sands,  so  that  the  church,  big  as  it  was,  could  not  hold 
the  half  of  them.  The  Servant  of  God  addressed 
them  for  the  first  time  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  The 
effect  of  his  sermon  was  extraordinary  ;  straightway 
the  golden  days  of  the  pilgrimage  returned.  Numbers 
of  people  who  had  made  a  vow  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
Einsiedeln  asked  to  have  this  vow  commuted  into 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  ‘  Notre-Dame  de  Triberg.’  ” 

By  their  insistence  on  the  frequentation  of  the 
Sacraments,  on  devotion  to  Our  Lady  and  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  on  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  the  truly 
apostolic  character  of  the  new  missioners  was  recog¬ 
nized.  Hence  the  people  never  wearied  of  Father 
Hofbauer’s  sermons  and  besieged  the  confessionals 
from  morning  till  night. 

Brilliant  beginnings  like  these  gave  joy  indeed  to 
Heaven,  but  Hell  was  soon  in  an  uproar.  “  Simon, 
Simon,"  said  Our  Lord  one  day  to  St.  Peter,  “  behold 
Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you 
as  wheat.  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not." — Luke  xxii,  31-32.  And  the  Redemptorists 
also  were  to  be  sifted  and  to  enter  upon  a  long  period 
of  tribulation,  which  we  must  now  record. 


CHAPTER  VII 


PERSECUTION 

1805-1807 

HE  whom  the  enemy  of  all  good  first  made  use  of  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  those  whose  labours  were 
so  manifestly  blessed  by  God  and  so  rich  in  results  for 
souls,  was  none  other  than  the  Vicar  General  and 
Administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Constance,  Ignaz 
Heinrich  von  Wessenberg.  The  better  to  account  for 
the  relentless  animosity  of  the  man  against  the  Ser¬ 
vants  of  God,  Clement  Hofbauer  and  Joseph  Passerat, 
we  must  take  a  closer  look  at  this  curious  country 
squire — this  strange  amalgam  of  politician  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  really  more  a  Protestant  than  a  Catholic 
— availing  himself  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  en- 
sconsed  to  persecute  the  Church,  while  pretending  to 
rule  it. 

Wessenberg  began  badly  by  being  born  into,  and  by 
growing  up  in  a  thoroughly  Josephist  atmosphere. 
Whether  it  was  his  own  doing,  or — which  is  more 
likely— whether  it  was  the  work  of  his  relations, 
choice  was  made  of  an  ecclesiastical  career  ;  the  youth¬ 
ful  cleric  was  a  canon  at  twelve,  and  Vicar  General  of 
Constance  at  twenty-six,  though  he  was  not  ordained 
priest  until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1800  he  expressed  his  wish  that 
Germany  should  enjoy  an  ecclesiastical  primacy  that 
would  make  her  practically  independent  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  became  so  possessed  by  this  erroneous  and 
subversive  idea  that  it  coloured  his  whole  outlook  and 
inspired  all  his  performances. 

“  This  strange  pastor  of  souls,”  says  M.  Georges 
Goyau  in  his  remarkable  work,  L’Allemagne  religieuse, 
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“  made  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Constance  the 
ground  for  experimentalizing  in  the  venturesome 
measures  of  reform  it  was  his  ambition  to  introduce. 
It  was  not  his  way  to  make  a  sensation  by  setting 
Rome  openly  at  defiance  ;  he  rather  sought  to  get  to 
work  with  caution,  quietly  to  introduce  his  innova¬ 
tions,  and  thus  to  create,  as  it  were,  accomplished 
facts.  Rather  than  make  a  demonstration  against 
Rome,  he  would  have  Rome  undertake  the  thankless 
task  of  making  a  demonstration  against  him, — which 
was  tantamount  to  making  it  against  Germany. 

“  Wessenberg  simply  ignored  the  Holy  See.  As  an 
absolute  master,  he  had  gradually  introduced  a  Ger¬ 
man  liturgy  amongst  his  clergy  and  people,  had  done 
away  with  vigils  and  fasts,  had  dispensed  ecclesiastics 
from  saying  their  Breviary,  and  in  matters  relating 
to  marriage  and  monastic  vows  had  given  currency 
to  the  principles  of  an  ‘  enlightened  ’  rationalism. 
He  had  done  what  he  could  to  blot  out  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  one  form  of  Christian  belief 
and  another,  and,  indeed,  between  Christianity  and 
rationalism.  Like  Dalberg,  his  archbishop,  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Illuminati. 

“As  he  considered  that  neither  the  Primacy  nor 
the  Episcopacy  was  of  divine  institution,  the  Church 
was  in  his  eyes  a  kind  of  popular  university  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  the  general  body  of  the  faithful  should 
read  very  indifferent  versions  of  the  Bible  in  its 
entirety,  and  in  which  the  Clergy  should  study  our 
Encyclopedia  (sic). 

“  By  means  of  conferences,  half-yearly  examina¬ 
tions — at  which  he  usually  presided — and  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  catechism  on  ‘  enlightened  ' 
lines  or  for  the  best  ritual  for  a  German  Mass,  Wessen¬ 
berg  kept  the  clerical  intellect  on  the  alert.  He  made 
his  priests  work  well,  insisting  on  a  weekly  sermon  and 
a  bi-weekly  catechetical  instruction  to  the  child¬ 
ren.  .  .  .”  until  the  popular  mind  should  have  reached 
a  level  that  would  allow  of  its  dispensing  with  Revela¬ 
tion.  Revelation  had  still  its  uses  of  course  for  what 
Wessenberg  and  his  experts  scornfully  spoke  of  as 
“  the  common  run  of  Christians.” 
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But  the  conscience  of  this  “  common  run  of  Christ¬ 
ians  ”  often  rose  in  revolt  against  the  wanton  anti¬ 
catholic  doings  of  Wessenberg.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  village  of  Baden  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority 
when  he  wanted  to  forbid  the  saying  of  the  Rosary  ; 
other  parishes  of  the  same  Duchy  formed  a  sort  of 
little  Church  of  their  own  and  determined  to  emphasize 
their  adherence  to  Rome  by  refusing  to  admit  cures 
who  were  the  nominees  of  Wessenberg  and  the  Bavar¬ 
ian  Government.  Many  cures — to  their  honour  be  it 
said — raised  their  voices  loudly  against  orders  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Constance  and  against  what  they  called  the 
sultanism  of  Wessenberg.  In  such  cases,  the  latter 
would  have  recourse  to  the  secular  arm,  represented 
by  the  village  bailiff,  and  compel  the  refractory  ones  to 
promulgate  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  Vicar 
General  from  the  pulpit.  Things  went  so  far  that 
Rome  had  to  step  in,  with  the  result  that  all 
Swiss  territory  was  detached  from  the  diocese  of 
Constance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  dignitary  began  by 
receiving  St.  Clement  well,  and  that  he  even  sided 
with  him  against  his  detractors.  When  Father 
Passerat  applied  for  jurisdiction,  he  met  with  the  same 
show  of  goodwill.  Wessenberg  granted  him  full 
faculties  on  trust,  without  requiring  any  examina¬ 
tion  :  Remisso  examine ,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  official 
document  that  issued  from  Constance  on  the  27th 
August,  1 803  :  and  thus  for  the  first  two  years  all  went 
well.  What  brought  about  a  change  in  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Administrator  was  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  privilege  granted  by  Rome  with  regard 
to  the  conferring  of  Holy  Orders. 

In  June,  1805,  a  Federal  Diet,  at  which  the 
Nuncio  was  present,  was  in  session  at  Solothurn. 
Father  Passerat  went  there  with  two  of  his  young 
students,  who  were  already  deacons,  and  begged  Ilis 
Excellency  to  raise  them  to  the  priesthood.  The 
Nuncio  cordially  agreed,  and  the  ordination  took 
place  on  the  9th  June.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  prelate  had  imposed  hands  on  students 
from  Mount  Thabor,  as  a  few  months  previously, 
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on  the  27th  January,  the  students  John  Forster  and 
John  Biedrzicki  had  received  the  same  favour  at 
Lucerne. 

To  enhance  the  splendour  of  the  pilgrimage  of 
Triberg,  St.  Clement  brought  the  newly-ordained 
priests  there  and  had  them  sing  their  first  Mass  under 
the  patronage  of  the  miraculous  Madonna.  The 
twofold  attraction  drew  an  immense  crowd,  and  bless¬ 
ings  were  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  good  Superior 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  affording  them  such 

j°y- 

There  were  others,  however,  who  were  impressed  in 
quite  another  way.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
former  directors  of  the  pilgrimage,  who  continued  to 
reside  in  the  same  house  as  the  Fathers.  Now  these 
were  jealous-minded  men,  whose  own  lives  were  not  at 
all  above  reproach  ;  moreover,  they  were  such  hearty 
S3unpathizers  with  the  innovating  policy  of  Wessen- 
berg  that  by  their  action  in  matters  of  ritual  they  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  These 
sinister  and  dangerous  neighbours  made  sure  to  let 
their  master  know  how  matters  stood  :  they  re¬ 
presented  the  new  direction  that  had  been  given  to  the 
pilgrimage  as  an  outburst  of  intolerable  fanaticism, 
endangering  the  whole  prospect  of  reform  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  they  put  their  own  complexion  on  all  that 
happened  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Masses. 

Wessenberg  was  furious.  He  began  by  falling  on 
the  two  Fathers  who  had  been  ordained  at  Solothurn 
and  suspending  them,  because  “  without  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  they  had  received  Holy 
Orders  from  the  hands  of  another  bishop.” 

Father  Passerat’s  conscience  was  quite  clear,  as  he 
had  done  no  more  than  avail  himself  of  a  privilege 
that  St.  Clement  had  obtained  from  Rome,  shortly 
after  the  foundation  of  Mount  Thabor.  But  to  a  man 
like  Wessenberg  this  mattered  little.  Roman  privil¬ 
eges  and  documents,  far  from  constituting  an  excuse 
in  his  eyes,  rather  urged  him  on  to  more  vigorous 
action  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  ordination 
of  a  few  young  priests  the  handle  for  striking  a  blow 
at  a  papal  nuncio  by  treating  him  as  an  alien  bishop 
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and  denying  his  jurisdiction  even  within  the  limits  of 
his  nunciature. 

Nor  did  he  stop  there.  Before  the  year  was  out,  he 
summoned  the  Fathers  from  Triberg  to  Constance 
and  made  them  undergo  a  rigorous  examination  in 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  pastoral  theology,  and  also  in 
canon  and  civil  law.  By  subtle  and  intricate  ques¬ 
tions  given  with  set  purpose  to  perplex,  he  sought 
to  justify  his  hatred  by  catching  his  victims  tripping. 
The  examination  took  a  whole  day,  and  then  the 
parties  concerned  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the  result. 
It  seems  that  their  answering,  which  was  unassailable 
as  far  as  theology  and  canon  law  went,  was  not 
altogether  to  Wessenberg’s  liking  in  the  matter  of 
civil  law. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  this, 
faculties  were  withdrawn  from  the  Fathers,  and  the 
direction  of  the  pilgrimage  was  transferred  from  them 
to  two  members  of  the  secular  clergy.  In  their  hands 
the  episcopal  Curia  of  Constance  had  certainly  no 
grounds  for  alarm  on  the  score  of  extravagance  in 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  or  of  any  undue  crowd¬ 
ing  round  the  confessionals  and  the  altar  rails.  One  of 
the  new  directors,  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  had 
assuredly  no  intention  of  carrying  on  the  work  begun 
by  the  Redemptorists.  The  second  was  an  ignorant 
and  incompetent  old  man,  whose  virtue  was  not  at  all 
above  suspicion  ;  before  being  a  priest,  he  had  been 
married  and  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  ;  he  had 
several  of  his  daughters  living  with  him,  and  their  life 
was  a  scandal. 

This  abnormal  situation  threw  the  good  Triberg 
folk  into  despair,  and  Wessenberg  became  the  object 
of  much  comment  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities, 
which  cut  him  to  the  quick.  Swallowing  the  affront 
with  the  best  grace  he  could,  he  not  only  stood  by  all 
his  decisions,  but  looked  for  new  victims  in  Mount 
Thabor.  The  two  Fathers  who  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Nuncio  at  Lucerne  shared  the  fate  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  ordination  at  Solothurn.  Then,  as  Triberg 
and  the  Black  Forest  were  again  incorporated  that 
year  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Wessenberg  felt 
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that  he  was  at  last  relieved  of  any  remaining  fears  with 
which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  had  inspired  him. 
From  this  on  he  gave  free  rein  to  his  enmity.  The 
Fathers,  who  had  already  been  deprived  of  their 
faculties,  were  now  suspended.  The  people  made  a 
fruitless  effort  to  keep  the  missioners.  Two  deputa¬ 
tions — the  one  to  Constance,  the  other  to  Carlsruhe — 
had  to  return  without  having  effected  anything. 
Wessenberg  and  the  protestant  Government  of  Baden 
made  common  cause  to  eject  the  Redemptorists. 

Their  position  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  1805  St.  Clement  turned  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  diocese  of  Augsburg.  One  of  his  most 
devoted  friends,  Antony  Nigg,  who  had  studied  in 
Rome,  was  then  its  Vicar  General  and  could  be  of 
service.  It  was  seemingly  through  his  instrumentality 
that  the  Saint  was  authorized  to  make  a  foundation 
in  the  small  Principality  of  Babenhausen,  the  fief  of  a 
very  worthy  man — Prince  Fugger.  The  arrival  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  his  territory  gave  him  the 
greatest  joy.  Anticipating  a  permanent  foundation, 
and  being  an  architect  as  well  as  a  good  Christian,  he 
drew  plans  for  a  future  monastery  with  his  own  hands  ; 
meantime,  the  new  arrivals  would  have  to  manage  as 
best  they  could.  As  soon  as  a  decision  had  been 
reached,  St.  Clement  summoned  the  entire  Mount 
Thabor  community,  as  well  as  a  part  of  that  of  Triberg, 
to  Babenhausen  ;  the  remainder  soon  followed.  By 
the  14th  November,  the  refugees  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  house  so  small  that,  as  a  chronicler 
naively  puts  it,  the  rent  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
florins. 

The  discomfort  arising  from  want  of  room,  poverty 
with  its  attendant  hardships,  and  a  fireless  winter  of 
uncommon  severity,  were  things  to  which  they  were 
no  strangers.  Let  us  hear  Father  Czech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  “  We  lived  as  we  had  lived  in  Jestetten,  except 
that  we  got  bad  beer  every  day  instead  of  wine  and 
were  still  worse  off  for  room  ;  so  that  Father  Passerat, 
rector  and  all  as  he  was,  had  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  four  or  five  other  Fathers,  where  the  beds 
consisted  of  straw  spread  on  the  floor.” 
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Father  Passerat  took  over  personally  the  literature 
and  rhetoric  classes  of  the  young  folk  and  gave  all  his 
spare  time  to  the  confessional.  The  pulpit  was  St. 
Clement’s  special  province.  As  there  was  no  church, 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Weinried  and  the  surrounding 
districts  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  zeal.  He  met  with 
his  usual  success.  So  great  were  the  crowds  that  came 
to  a  course  of  sermons  he  preached  in  the  parish  of 
Kirchhaslach,  during  the  Lent  of  1806,  that  the  like 
had  not  been  seen  within  living  memory.  The  Cure 
could  speak  of  nothing  else,  and  one  day  he  gave 
utterance  to  these  enthusiastic  words  :  “  Give  me 
four  Hofbauers  for  the  pulpit  and  four  Passerats  for 
the  confessional,  and  I’ll  undertake  to  convert  the 
world.” 

In  June  the  Fathers  had  the  consolation  of  being 
allowed  to  say  Mass  and  to  preach  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Babenhausen  Hospice,  until  such  time  as  they 
should  have  a  chapel  of  their  own.  Father  Passerat 
inaugurated  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry  here  on 
the  1st  July  ;  next  day,  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation 
of  Our  Lady,  Father  Egle  preached  the  first  sermon, 
and  St.  Clement  solemnly  erected  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  As  the  Feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
occurred  during  this  month,  it  was  decided  to  celebrate 
it  with  all  possible  splendour.  The  festival  itself, 
as  well  as  each  day  within  the  octave,  was  marked  by 
functions  that  would  have  done  honour  to  St.  Benno’s  : 
there  was  solemn  High  Mass  in  the  morning  ;  Vespers 
and  sermon  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  papal  blessing 
was  given  on  the  day  of  the  close.  The  enthusiasm 
was  general  and  intense.  Alas  !  two  days  later — the 
29th  July — -the  preacher  had  to  pay  for  his  extraordin¬ 
ary  popularity  by  being  forbidden  to  perform  any 
further  act  of  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Hospice. 

We  need  not  look  far  to  find  the  hand  that  struck 
this  blow.  Unfortunately,  everybody  in  Babenhausen 
did  not  regard  the  Fathers  in  the  same  favourable 
light  as  did  the  good  Cure  of  Weinried.  Father  Hof- 
bauer’s  burning  words,  the  wondrous  conversions  they 
wrought,  and  the  awakening  of  a  new  Catholic  spirit 
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in  the  people,  brought  no  joy  to  the  hearts  of  certain 
members  of  the  local  clergy  and  let  loose  a  very  storm 
of  hatred  and  jealousy.  The  truth  is  that  for  some 
years  back  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Augsburg  had 
been  quite  unsettled  by  the  half-lutheran  teaching  of 
a  certain  sectarian  named  Boos  and  that  the  innovator 
had  more  than  one  adherent  in  Babenhausen,  amongst 
whom  the  josephist  Cure  Stromayer  was  conspicuous. 
This  unfortunate  man’s  cast  of  mind  can  alone  explain 
the  attitude  he  took  up  towards  the  Fathers,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  allowed  of  his  giving  public  expression 
to  his  real  views.  It  was  by  these  sectarians,  then, 
that  Prince  Fugger  had  been  cunningly  betrayed  into 
issuing  the  prohibition  that  gratified  their  malice. 
He  was  soon  undeceived,  indeed,  and  strove  to  undo 
the  wrong  by  showing  the  Fathers  greater  kindness 
than  ever  ;  but  events  were  about  to  happen  that 
were  to  snatch  from  his  hands  the  power  to  befriend 
them. 

We  know  how  crowns  changed  heads  and  what  a 
shifting  of  frontiers  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  treaty 
that  was  signed  at  Pressburg  on  the  26th  December, 
1805  and  of  the  Diet  that  sat  at  Ratisbon  on  the  1st 
August  of  the  following  year.  A  number  of  petty 
princes  were  mediatized,  and  amongst  these  was 
Prince  Fugger.  On  the  5  th  August  Babenhausen 
was  annexed  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This 
wras  a  rude  shock  for  St.  Clement  and  Father  Passerat, 
as  they  knew  but  too  well  what  to  expect  at  the  hands 
of  their  new  rulers.  Indeed,  few  governments  have 
shown  such  cruel  hostility  towards  religious  as  the 
Government  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  Illuminati  and  Freemasons  of  every  brand, 
the  sworn  enemies  of  monasticism,  began  by  flooding 
the  masses  with  pamphlets  of  the  most  virulent  kind. 
The  religious  were  spoken  of  as  Lamas,  Fakirs, 
Dervishes,  who  should  be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs  ; 
their  suppression,  especially  if  they  were  Mendicants, 
would  mean  good  riddance  to  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
From  insults  and  threats  they  soon  went  to  the  most 
hideous  excesses.  In  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Bavaria 
alone,  seventy-five  monasteries  or  collegiate  churches 
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were  forcibly  closed.  The  foreign  Capuchin?  were 
driven  pitilessly  from  their  convents,  after  having 
been  given  twenty-five  florins  at  most  for  travelling- 
expenses.  The  Franciscans  were  packed  into  waggons 
by  night  and  locked  into  certain  “  central  ”  convents  ; 
they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  any 
way  ;  and  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  an  annual 
individual  allowance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
florins.  The  monastery  of  Rosenheim  was  so  over¬ 
crowded  that  many  had  to  sleep  in  the  cellars  and  the 
attics,  and  even  in  the  presses  in  the  sacristy.  The 
Carmelites  were  given  the  nugatory  sum  of  thirty- 
three  kreuzers  a  day.  The  teaching  Orders,  as  well 
as  those  devoted  to  works  of  charity,  fared  no  better  ; 
the  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God  and  the  Dames 
Anglaises  were  driven  out  unsparingly. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Minister  Montgelas  and  his 
underlings,  the  Government  needed  mone}\  The 
result,  at  an\^  rate,  was  sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  most 
sordid  kind,  brutal  and  meaningless  pillage,  and 
shameless  waste.  But  for  the  future  Louis  the  First, 
the  Cathedral  of  Freising  would  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  butcher  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  florins. 
Works  of  great  price,  collections  that  had  been  the 
growth  of  centuries,  and  whole  libraries,  were  sold  to 
cheesemongers  as  so  much  paper.  Chalices  and 
monstrances,  copes  and  dalmatics,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Jews.  The  fine  organ  of  the  monasters'  of  Fiirsten- 
feld  was  broken  up  and  its  pipes  given  to  the  street 
arabs  to  play  with.  And  plunder  was  accompanied 
by  profanation  at  its  worst.  In  Wurzburg,  Jews, 
wearing  episcopal  vestments  and  mitres,  drank  to  one 
another  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  amid  blasphemy  and 
laughter.  In  other  places  relics  and  consecrated 
Hosts  were  cast  into  the  mud  and  on  to  dunghills. 
The  very  tombs  of  the  ducal  family  of  Wittelsbach 
were  openly  profaned.  Thus,  in  the  new  Kingdom, 
there  fell  victims  to  the  decree  of  secularization,  four 
hundred  monasteries,  once  its  pride  and  the  sources 
of  its  wealth.  And  all  this  was  the  work  of  King 
Maximilian  Joseph  and  of  his  all-powerful  Minister 
the  freemason  Montgelas,  who  was  in  turn  egged  on 
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by  the  Illuminati,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The  protes- 
tant  historian  Niebuhr,  when  recalling  this  wholesale 
destruction,  stigmatizes  the  suppression  of  the  mon¬ 
asteries  as  a  disaster  for  intellectual  culture.  The 
King  of  Bavaria,  justly  acknowledging  his  own  share  in 
the  business,  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  very  shame  ; 
and  Montgelas  himself  tried  to  shift  the  blame  by 
accusing  his  evil  genius  Zendtner  of  having  been  the 
prime  mover  in  all  this  stupid  vandalism. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  we  can  easily  understand 
the  distress  of  Father  Hofbauer  and  Father  Passerat. 
“  From  yesterday  we  belong  to  Bavaria,”  St.  Clement 
writes  in  a  letter  to  the  Rector  of  Warsaw  on  August 
6th,  “  though  we  do  not  know  when  the  actual  transfer 
will  be  effected.  The  Prince  let  me  know  through 
Father  Sabelli  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  save  our 
foundation,  but  that  we  must  be  ready  for  the  worst. 
Personally,  I  have  no  hope,  for,  as  Father  Passerat ’s 
letter  will  have  already  told  you,  the  Bavarian  officials 
can’t  abide  us.  I  am  leaving  for  Wurzburg  on 
Monday  morning,  though  I  am  not  at  all  well.  I  am 
taking  Father  Passerat  with  me.  The  urgency  of 
getting  some  house  or  other  before  the  winter  sets  in 
makes  the  journey  imperative.” 

It  did  indeed  seem  as  though  Wurzburg  would  prove 
a  city  of  refuge.  Father  Passerat  had  made  many 
friends  there  during  his  short  stay,  and  the  refugees 
would  meet  again  the  kind-hearted  Archduke  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  formerly  Lord  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  at  the 
time  the  reigning  Duke  of  the  territory  of  Wurzburg. 
Had  Ferdinand  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart, 
he  would  have  gladly  welcomed  to  his  new  estates  the 
Fathers  who  had  won  his  esteem  and  favour  in  Tri- 
berg.  But  the  former  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  owed 
his  present  elevation  to  Napoleon,  and  he  dreaded 
incurring  his  displeasure  by  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  religious  community  in  the  country. 
Consequently,  the  quest  of  the  Servants  of  God  came 
to  nought,  and  they  returned  to  Babenhausen  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Father  Passerat  tells  us  nothing  of  his 
own  feelings  on  the  occasion,  but  St.  Clement,  for  all 
his  stern  virtue,  admits  that  he  felt  crushed  beneath 
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the  burden.  What  distressed  him  above  all  else  was 
the  fear  of  having  to  send  back  to  their  families,  for 
want  of  a  home,  many  excellent  young  men  who  were 
most  strongly  attached  to  their  vocation. 

“  What  is  going  to  become  of  us,"  he  writes  to 
Father  Hiibl,  “  if  we  fall  under  Bavarian  rule  ?  Were 
I  alone  with  Father  Passerat,  I  could  manage.  What 
would  you  say  to  my  writing  to  the  King's  confessor 
(Mons.  Edgeworth  de  Firmont)  in  Russia  and  asking 
him  to  get  us  some  place  in  Canada  ?  We  have  made 
all  arrangements  for  such  a  step,  as  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  let  all  these  fine  young  men  go  back 
to  their  homes.  The  very  thought  of  it  makes  my 
heart  bleed.  I  can  scarcely  breathe  at  times  and  am 
going  about  like  a  ghost.  I  know  it  pains  you  as 
much  as  me.  I  wrote  you  no  account  of  all  we 
suffered  ;  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  it. 

“  My  plans  will  surprise  you,  and  you'll  say  that 
Canada  is  a  long  way  off.  What  harm  ? — as  long  as 
we  can  keep  on  training  missioners  for  unhappy 
Europe.  Numbers  of  young  men  from  the  Black 
Forest  and  from  Swabia  would  be  delighted  to  come 
with  us,  for  these  people  love  travelling.  We  should 
have  enough  even  to  found  a  colony.  Nothing  makes 
me  so  happy  as  thinking  about  the  forests  of  Canada. 
I  should  like  to  see  my  poor  children  settled  before  I 
leave  this  world  ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  set  to 
work  and  build  a  house.  I  must  pray  night  and  day — 
and  everybody  here  will  join  me — that  our  plans  may 
succeed.  We  love  poring  over  maps.  I  would  ask 
you  to  reply  at  once,  and  please  let  me  know  how  to 
get  to  England  and  what  to  do  when  there." 

The  above  letter  contained  the  following  unsigned 
postscript  ;  though  a  word  of  kind  greeting  to  Father 
Vannelet,  justifies  us  in  attributing  it  to  Father 
Passerat :  “  Indeed  we  may  say  :  ‘  The  Gentiles  raged 
.  .  .  the  princes  have  met  together.’  They  are  warn¬ 
ing  the  people  away  from  us.  They  have  procured 
edicts  against  us  from  the  neighbouring  Government 
of  Bavaria  ;  and  these  have  been  promulgated  in  the 
parish  churches.  These  edicts  forbid  the  people  to 
come  to  confession  to  us  ;  we  have  been  forbidden 
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to  accept  any  remuneration  ;  the  Bavarian  cures 
have  been  forbidden  to  let  us  say  Mass  in  their 
churches.  Though  Hell  is  jubilant,  all  this  but 
increases  the  fervour  of  the  people.  There  is  a  blow 
aimed  at  us  from  another  quarter,  too,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  avert  ;  but  the  Prince  is  as  friendly  as  ever. 
Should  we  fall  into  Bavarian  hands,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  flight.  All  the  same,  we  are  in  hopes  it 
will  not  come  to  that.  We  place  our  trust  in  God. 
I  sent  you  my  love.  .  .  .  Though  I  have  not  heard 
from  Father  Vannelet  for  quite  a  long  time,  I  wish 
him  every  blessing  and  embrace  him  in  Christ.” 

All  the  while,  the  stern  demands  of  religious  life 
were  not  lost  sight  of  either  by  St.  Clement  or  by 
Father  Passerat  in  their  hour  of  cruel  anxiety  ;  and 
this  was  shown  towards  the  end  of  their  stay  in 
Babenhausen  by  a  striking  manifestation  of  vigour  on 
the  part  of  the  superior  and  of  humility  on  the  part 
of  the  subject. 

Amongst  other  things,  we  learn  from  the  above 
letter  that  Father  Passerat  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  confessional  with  as  much  peaceful 
assiduity  as  though  his  thoughts  were  busy  with 
nothing  else.  Indeed  so  much  was  this  the  case  that 
his  superior  felt  rather  irritated  at  times.  Nor  did 
the  saint  hide  his  feelings  on  the  subject  :  “  Father 
Passerat  is  such  a  busy  man,”  he  would  say,  “  that  I 
can’t  get  a  word  with  him.  He  seems  to  think  it  is 
the  acme  of  perfection  to  stay  night  and  day  in  the 
confessional.”  Now  one  day  it  so  happened  that 
Father  Passerat,  evidently  detained  by  some  penitent 
longer  than  he  would  have  wished,  entered  the  refec¬ 
tory  after  the  whole  community  had  gone  into  dinner. 
As  rector  of  the  house,  he  was  of  course  entitled  to 
allow  others  to  come  late  for  a  good  reason  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  same  privilege.  But  St.  Clement 
took  occasion  of  the  present  instance  to  inflict  upon 
him  a  public  and  stinging  humiliation.  He  put  the 
poor  Father  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  refectory 
and  began  to  reproach  him  with  his  carelessness — 
telling  him  that  he  was  a  bad  superior,  that  he  was 
neglecting  his  duties,  that  he  was  for  ever  running 
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about  to  places  where  he  had  no  business  and  was 
never  to  be  found  where  he  was  wanted.  He  then 
made  him  take  his  dinner  seated  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner  of  the  refectory.  “  Then,”  an  eyewitness 
tells  us,  “  our  dear  Father  Rector,  without  as  much  as 
a  word,  took  up  that  humble  posture  at  once  and  ate 
his  scanty  meal.  His  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven, 
and  there  was  something  supernatural  in  his  look.” 
Such  is  the  way  of  the  Saints  :  they  covet  humi¬ 
liations  more  than  the  children  of  the  world  covet 
glory. 

Warsaw,  meanwhile,  was  calling  out  for  St.  Clement. 
He  had  to  go  there  at  once  and  try  to  make  head 
against  the  rising  storm,  which  two  years  later  was 
to  sweep  away  St.  Benno’s.  It  was  heartbreaking  to 
leave  Babenhausen,  critically  situated  as  it  then  was  ; 
and  his  few  farewell  words  reveal  the  feelings  of  the 
commander  who  is  called  upon  to  part  from  his  men 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  that  he  may  serve  on  another 
front.  Having  gathered  the  community  around  him, 
he  told  them  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  that  he  had  to 
go  ;  that,  bad  as  the  prospects  of  Babenhausen  were, 
those  of  Warsaw  were  worse  ;  “  Pray,  my  dear 
Brothers,”  he  went  on,  “  pray  that  the  Congregation 
may  not  be  utterly  destroyed.  We  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  There  is  no  telling  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us.  We  may  never  see  one  another  again.  Still, 
we  must  put  our  whole  trust  in  God.”  Then  he 
added,  mentioning  Father  Passerat  by  name  :  “  He 
must  henceforth  be  your  stay,  after  God  ;  cling  to  him, 
follow  him  everywhere  ;  die  rather  than  leave  him.” 
Having  thus  entrusted  everything  to  the  wise  and 
zealous  guidance  of  his  beloved  son,  he  set  off  once 
more  for  Poland,  on  the  18th  August  1806,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  young  clerical  student  Martin  Stark— 
a  name  that  will  recur  more  than  once  in  these 
pages. 

Father  Passerat  made  them  the  bearers  of  a  letter 
to  his  brethren  in  St.  Benno's.  It  was  as  follows  : 

“  Martin  will  give  you  all  my  messages  when  he  sees 
you.  However,  I  must  send  you  a  few  lines.  I 
pray  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Father  of  Light  may 
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bless  you  and  grant  you  great  fervour  in  striving  after 
the  virtues  proper  to  our  Institute  ;  so  that  not  only 
may  we  work  for  our  own  souls,  but  that  we  may  be 
of  use  to  others  also.  Ah,  if  only  we  were  as  holy  as 
the  Rule  supposes  !  Let  us  be  obedient,  chaste,  and 
poor  ;  let  us  love  silence  and  meditation, — and  then 
we  shall  see  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Pray  for 
us  ;  we  embrace  all  the  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers  in 
the  Heart  of  Mary.  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ.  Your 
most  humble  and  devoted  servant  and  brother, 
J.  Passerat,  C.SS.R.” 

While  on  his  way  to  Warsaw,  St.  Clement  kept  on 
the  look-out  for  a  shelter  for  his  persecuted  children. 
His  trusty  friend,  Baron  von  Beroldingen,  was  of 
opinion  that  he  should  try  his  fortunes  again  in 
Austria  and  suggested  feeling  his  ground  in  Galicia. 
Such  a  move,  however,  would  have  simply  meant 
giving  himself  over  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
Josephism,  and  the  saint  preferred  his  Canadian 
scheme  with  the  religious  liberty  that  it  promised. 
At  the  same  time,  when  writing  to  Father  Hiibl,  he 
speaks  of  the  estate  of  a  certain  M.  Hyacinthe  at 
Potwoson  and  thinks  it  excellent,  especially  as  there 
was  an  old  church  on  it,  which  was  about  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one  already  in  course  of  erection. 
This  M.  Hyacinthe  had  evidently  suggested  a  founda¬ 
tion  there.  No  decision  was  come  to.  In  a  letter  of 
the  3rd  September  the  saint  informs  the  same  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  still  better  find  he  had  made  in  the 
outskirts  of  Cracow.  But  this  hope,  too,  proved 
illusory.  The  shelter  he  was  in  search  of  was  to  be 
the  outcome  of  a  providential  offer  made  to  Father 
Passerat,  and  it  was  to  be  found,  not  in  far-off  Canada, 
but  in  Switzerland,  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Coire,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons.  But  before 
we  accompany  the  refugees  to  their  new  abode,  we 
must  close  the  troubled  story  of  Babenhausen. 

What  they  feared  so  much  took  place  on  the  15  th 
September,  when  they  passed  under  the  rule  of 
Bavaria.  A  letter  from  Father  Passerat  to  St. 
Clement  describes  what  happened  : 

“  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  our 
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most  gracious  Prince,  in  presence  of  all  the  dignitaries, 
handed  over  his  Principality  to  the  Bavarian  authori¬ 
ties  ;  with  the  result  that  we  have  all  been  publicly 
declared  Bavarians.  We  are  very  awkwardly  situated, 
as  their  animus  against  us  is  quite  apparent  to  every¬ 
body.  The  Prince  had  a  Bavarian  cockade  made  for 
himself.  We  fear  we  shall  get  notice  to  quit  any 
moment.  Father  Rausch  sends  kindest  regards  and 
declares  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  All  the  same,  we 
don’t  anticipate  that  the  change  will  be  for  very  long. 
The  Prince  asked  the  officer  straight  to  tell  him  if  the 
church  furniture  was  to  be  packed  up.  The  officer 
replied  that  the  King  had  no  such  intention.  But  I 
have  it  from  several  sources  that  the  Bavarian  officer 
disclosed  to  the  Prince  in  confidence  that  we  shall 
have  to  leave.  Hence  a  prompt  reply  is  essential  ; 
for,  in  the  event  of  a  hurried  departure,  I  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  get  to  Wurzburg,  as  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
war  zone.  The  Fathers  of  the  Faith  have  a  college 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowds  are  going  there  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  ministrations.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  our  boys  and  our  brethren  in  Triberg? 
I  think  it  is  time  to  recall  them,  as  their  lives  are  in 
real  danger.  Don’t  worry  about  us  ;  we  are  in  a  fix 
indeed,  but  we  are  not  uneasy.  We  have  ever  these 
words  before  our  minds  :  ‘  May  the  Will  of  God  be 
blessed  and  adored.’  ”  Such  was  the  great,  peaceful 
trust  that  ever  distinguished  Father  Passerat. 

The  reply  so  earnestly  solicited  came  at  last  on  the 
4th  October.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
pursue  his  inquiries  in  Switzerland,  where  the  same 
hospitality  that  had  been  shown  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Faith  would  surely  be  extended  to  them.  Father 
Passerat,  in  company  with  the  professed  student 
Martin  Schollhorn,  left  on  the  9th  October,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of 
Coire.  Letters  of  sympathy,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the  Fathers  were 
held,  had  been  pouring  in  from  all  those  districts 
round  Babenhausen  that  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
labours  ;  and  these  they  now  availed  themselves  of  to 
support  their  petition.  As  a  sample  of  the  strain  in 
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which  they  were  all  written,  we  may  quote  the  letter 
of  Dom  Thaddeus,  the  Abbot  of  the  Premonstrat- 
ensians  of  Roggenburg  : — 

“We,  by  the  grace  of  God  Prelate  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Canons  Regular 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  in  Roggenburg,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  to  all  and  to  each  of  those 
who  may  read  these  presents,  certify  and  testify  : 
that  the  Very  Reverend  Fathers  and  Students  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  established  in  Babenhausen  by 
the  favour  of  our  Most  High  Prince  Fugger,  have  to 
this  day  been  excellent  and  untiring  workers  and  have 
reaped  a  hundredfold  in  fruits  of  salvation  throughout 
the  country  by  their  preaching  of  the  divine  word, 
by  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  by  the 
example  of  their  holy  lives. 

“  We  have  carefully  observed  the  house  in  Baben¬ 
hausen  where  the  good  Fathers  live ;  and  We  declare 
that  We  have  seen  nothing  in  it  but  what  breathes 
the  spirit  of  God,  viz.,  the  observance  of  evangelical 
poverty,  the  deepest  humility,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
the  moral  and  literary  training  of  youth,  the  constant 
charity  that  marks  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“  If,  then,  We  seek  for  reasons  why  these  ecclesiastics 
have  been  so  calumniated  by  men  who  are  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  world,  We  fail  to  discover  any 
other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Our  Divine  Master 
Himself  as  accounting  for  the  persecutions  suffered 
by  His  first  disciples  :  Because  you  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you. — John  xv,  19. 

“  Wherefore,  while  We  are  distressed  at  being  unable 
to  come  to  their  assistance  more  effectually  in  these 
disastrous  days,  We  are  all  the  more  earnest  in  recom¬ 
mending  them  to  the  goodwill  of  everybody,  as  men 
most  deserving  of  influential  friends  under  whose 
aegis  they  may  continue  the  good  work  they  have 
been  doing  with  such  insatiable  zeal  :  rooting  out  and 
destroying,  planting  and  building  in  the  field  of  the 
Church,  for  the  good  of  the  faithful  in  general,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  commonweal  both  sacred 
and  secular. 
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“  In  testimony  whereof,  etc.  .  .  .  21st  December 
1806.” 

Heaven  itself  seemed  to  join  in  giving  testimony  of 
them  ;  for  while  the  two  travellers  were  making  their 
painful  way  over  the  mountains  that  separated  them 
from  the  town  of  Coire,  their  coming  was  heralded 
by  a  wonderful  ncident,  which  Pere  Desurmont — 
Father  Passerat’s  earliest  biographer — records  as  he 
has  gathered  it  from  the  notes  of  a  contemporary. 

“  In  Weesen,  in  the  Canton  of  Saint-Gall,  there  is 
a  convent  of  Dominican  nuns,  whose  superior  at  the 
time  was  renowned  for  her  eminent  sanctity.  While 
Father  Passerat  was  drawing  nigh  to  Coire,  this 
religious  was  favoured  with  a  remarkable  vision  con¬ 
cerning  him,  which  she  at  once  communicated  to  her 
confessor.  This  priest  was  one  of  the  two  vicars 
general  of  the  diocese  and  usually  resided  in  the 
Canton  of  Saint-Gall  as  administrator.  Now  one 
day,  after  having  heard  the  nuns’  confessions  and 
given  them  Hoty  Communion,  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
Mother  Prioress,  who  thus  addressed  him  :  *  Father, 
I  feel  I  should  let  you  know  what  happened  me  this 
morning  after  Communion.  I  suddenly  beheld  two 
men  approach,  dressed  as  priests,  one  of  whom  was 
tall  and  very  thin,  and  the  other  smaller  and  younger. 
They  said  they  were  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Their  dress  was  not  the 
same  as  that  of  other  priests.  They  wore  a  black 
habit,  without  buttons,  and  crossed  on  the  left  side. 
They  had  a  girdle  of  common  material,  from  which 
there  hung  a  large  rosary,  having  a  medal  attached. 
The  collar  of  their  habit  was  all  white  ;  the  cloth  from 
which  their  cloak  and  habit  were  made  was  cheap  and 
coarse.  When  the  vision  disappeared,  I  heard  a 
voice  saying  :  ‘  Go  at  once  to  your  confessor  ;  tell  him 
all  you  have  just  seen  ;  tell  him  to  write  it  all  im¬ 
mediately  to  Chancellor  Baal,  in  Coire  ;  for  he  shall 
want  all  these  details  in  a  few  days.  ’  ” 

This  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Father  Passerat 
himself  in  a  letter  to  St.  Clement  :  “  The  Chancellor 
is  a  most  pious  man,  besides  being  a  most  acute  and 
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learned  theologian.  Were  I  not  bound  to  secrecy  in 
the  matter,  I  should  love  to  tell  you  all  he  made  known 
to  me.  According  to  him,  a  holy  soul  saw  a  certain 
diocese— Coire,  according  to  M.  Baal — favoured  with 
the  arrival  of  certain  worthy  men  wearing  a  black 
habit,  a  white  collar,  and  a  blue  cloak  ;  so  that  the 
first  time  the  chancellor  saw  us,  he  thought  we  must 
be  the  object  of  the  prophecy  in  question  :  he  did  not 
venture,  however,  to  speak  to  us  about  it  at  once.” 

Who,  we  may  ask,  was  this  holy  soul  ?  In  all 
probability  it  was  Sister  Mary  Joseph  Kiimi,  the  sub¬ 
prioress  of  the  convent  of  Weesen,  who  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  whose  life  has  been  published 
by  her  confessor  the  Benedictine  Landolt,  as  well  as 
by  A.  L.  Masson. 

The  mention  of  a  “  blue  cloak  ”  may  surprise  us. 
But  the  reader  must  know  that  St.  Clement’s  blue 
cloak  was  famous  ;  he  was  still  wearing  it  when  he  was 
in  Vienna,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  his  disciples 
wore  none  of  any  other  colour. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  vision,  M.  Baal 
received  the  two  Redemptorists  most  kindly,  listened 
with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  story  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  entered  willingly  into  their  plans.  There 
was  an  untenanted  monastery  in  Coire  at  the  time. 
Its  former  occupants,  the  Premonstratensians,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  it  but  a  short  time  previously  on 
account  of  their  financial  straits  ;  for,  as  a  result  of 
their  becoming  secularized,  all  their  goods  had  been 
confiscated  for  the  Houses  of  Orange-Nassau  and 
Austria.  Before  leaving,  the  Religious  had  handed 
over  their  monastery  to  the  bishop,  and  the  deed  of 
transfer  had  been  ratified  on  the  2nd  October,  by  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio  Mgr.  Testaferrata.  Now  M.  Baal 
would  have  been  but  too  pleased  to  hand  this  over  to 
the  Fathers  ;  but  the  bishop  might  have  need  of  this 
real  estate  ;  and  so  no  decision  could  be  taken 
without  first  consulting  the  prince-bishop,  who  usually 
resided,  not  at  Coire,  but  at  Meran,  in  the  Tyrol, 
where  he  had  his  seminary.  Hence  all  Father  Passerat 
brought  away  with  him  from  the  interview  was  hope, 
together  with  the  assurance  of  co-operation.  Before 
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leaving,  he  wrote  in  Latin  the  following  letter  to  the 
Prince-bishop  Mgr.  Charles  Rudolph  Buol  de  Reiche- 
nau  ;  a  draft  is  preserved  in  the  episcopal  archives  of 
Coire.  We  here  give  a  translation  : — 

“  The  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  at  present  residing  in  the  Principality  of 
Babenhausen,  but  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
leave  it,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  request  the  Most 
Serene  Prince-bishop  of  Coire  to  allow  them  to  remain 
on  for  some  time  in  his  diocese,  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  secure  a  permanent  residence  therein, 
should  such  be  the  pleasure  of  His  Most  Serene  Excel¬ 
lency,  and  should  their  own  Superior  General  agree 
to  it.  As  far  as  their  maintenance  is  concerned,  they 
undertake  to  be  a  burden  on  no  one,  as  they  have 
enough  to  live  on.  They  are,  in  all,  eight  priests, 
four  clerical  students,  four  laybrothers,  and  three 
postulants. 

“  The  end  of  their  Institute  is  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful  by 
means  of  missions  and  other  pious  exercises,  and  to 
keep  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 

“Should  Your  Most  Serene  Excellency  deign  to  grant 
their  request,  they  promise  to  render  you  ready  and 
exact  obedience  and  submission  in  all  things  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  such  a  favour,  and  this  gratitude  I  have  the 
honour  of  expressing  in  their  name. 

“  Your  Most  Serene  Excellency’s  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

“  P.  Joseph  Passerat.” 

In  the  above  letter  Father  Passerat  represents  the 
education  of  youth  as  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Institute. 
This  was  an  innovation  authorized  by  the  General 
Chapter  of  Scifelli,  at  the  instance  of  Father  Francis  di 
Paola,  but  repealed  by  subsequent  chapters.  However, 
according  to  St.  Clement  himself,  the  Congregation 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  taking  root  outside 
Italy  had  it  not  been  willing  to  accept  unavoidable, 
though  unwelcome  conditions. 

The  Fribourg  chronicles  speak  of  this  journey  as 
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difficult  and  fruitless.  Difficult  it  assuredly  was,  but 
the  sequel  soon  showed  that  it  was  by  no  means 
fruitless.  On  his  way  back  from  Coire,  Father 
Passerat  called  at  Triberg,  where  two  Fathers— 
Francis  Hofbauer  and  Casimir  Langanki — were  stay¬ 
ing  on  in  the  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  their 
prospects  ;  they  bore  the  ill-will  of  Wessenberg  with 
patience  and  courage,  though  he  hardly  allowed  them 
to  say  Mass.  Babenhausen  was  reached  on  the 
27th  October.  Father  Passerat's  return  caused  great 
joy  to  that  community,  which  was  having  a  very  bad 
time  indeed  and  needed  nothing  short  of  the  inspirit¬ 
ing  presence  of  its  holy  and  beloved  rector. 

No  sooner  had  the  Principality  passed  into  Bavarian 
hands  than  Prince  Fugger,  much  to  his  sorrow,  had 
to  obey  the  peremptory  command  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  and  notify  a  decree  of  expulsion  to  the  Fathers 
on  the  17th  September  1806.  While  bowing  to 
necessity,  he  used  his  influence  in  their  behalf  and 
procured  them  two  months’  grace.  Moreover,  that 
there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  where  his 
sympathies  lay,  he  chose  one  of  the  victims — Father 
Sabelli — as  tutor  to  his  children.  Far  from  appeasing 
animosity,  this  public  testimony  to  their  worth  rather 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  On  the  24th  December,  the 
Fathers  were  officially  notified  in  writing  by  the 
Cure  of  Babenhausen  that  they  were  no  longer  to 
distribute  frequent  Communion,  either  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Hospice  or  in  the  succursal  chapels  of  the 
parish.  A  week  later,  there  came  another  decree 
withdrawing  all  jurisdiction  from  the  Fathers  and 
restricting  them  to  the  private  celebration  of  Mass. 
An  extension  of  six  months  was  to  be  the  recompense 
for  their  unqualified  compliance  with  these  annoying 
enactments  ;  whereas  the  least  infringement  was  to 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
community  and  the  dispersion  of  its  members  in 
various  directions. 

“  Poor  Prince  Fugger  is  in  great  distress,”  writes 
Father  Sabelli  to  St.  Clement ;  “  he  is  always  dreading 
some  fresh  misfortune  for  us  and  never  appears  at 
table  without  inquiring  about  us.”  Evidently  not 
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anticipating  that  the  Bavarian  Government  would  go 
to  extremes,  the  Prince  advised  them  to  wait  resolutely 
until  they  should  be  forcibly  ejected.  Father  Pas- 
serat,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  forestall  a  con¬ 
tingency  that  would  certainly  have  occurred  and 
would  have  entailed  very  serious  consequences  ;  and 
so,  when  Babenhausen  had  eventually  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  a  new  refuge  had  been  already  secured  in  Coire. 
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THE  petition  Father  Passerat  addressed  to  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Coire,  which  surely  must  have 
been  supported  by  Chancellor  Baal,  at  once  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  Rector  of  Babenhausen  was 
notified  by  a  letter  of  the  5th  November  that  the 
convent  of  Saint-Lucius  was  at  his  disposal  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  possibly  longer,  subject  to 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  his  Superior  General.  The 
Servant  of  God  lost  no  time  in  imparting  the  contents 
of  this  letter  to  St.  Clement,  who  replied  as  follows 
to  the  Vicar  General  of  Coire  : 

“  Warsaw,  12th  December  1806. — I  have  just  been 
informed  that  Your  Reverence  has  shown  the  greatest 
kindness  towards  Father  Passerat  in  his  search  for  a 
shelter  for  his  Babenhausen  community.  It  seems 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  assure  him  of  your 
support,  should  it  be  possible  to  secure  a  temporary 
refuge  in  your  diocese.  Father  Passerat  forwarded 
me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  November  last. 
It  is  with  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I  there  read  of 
your  proposal  to  hand  him  over  the  convent  of  Saint- 
Lucius  for  six  months,  or  for  twelve,  or  even  for  a 
still  longer  period. 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  to  fulfil  the  pleasing  duty 
of  letting  you  know  how  sincerely  grateful  I  am  for 
this  act  of  truly  Christian  charity.  Your  Reverence 
has  taken  a  great  load  off  my  heart.  I  pray  that  Our 
Lord  may  reward  you  with  Himself.  I  hope  that, 
with  God’s  help,  our  Institute  will  never  be  the  cause 
of  any  annoyance  to  his  Lordship.  One  thing  I 
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desire,  and  I  desire  it  ardently — that  the  diocese  may 
reap  the  fruit  of  our  labours  for  God’s  glory,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  that — not  for  twelve  months  only,  but 
always. 

“  Should  the  diocese  stand  in  need  of  a  seminary 
for  the  education  and  the  training  of  the  clergy,  his 
Lordship  has  but  to  say  the  word,  and  our  Fathers 
will  undertake  this  work  at  Saint-Lucius.  They  will 
endeavour  to  instil  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  into  the 
seminarists  and  to  train  them  in  those  branches  of 
learning  which  their  calling  demands. 

“  As  to  the  upkeep  of  the  Fathers,  it  will  never  be  a 
burden  on  anybody  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Rule 
forbids  us  to  beg  or  quest.  With  regard  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  seminarists,  we  will  fall  in  with  any 
arrangements  his  Lordship  may  think  fit  to  make. 
I  can  assure  you  that  our  Institute  makes  it  a  point 
never,  in  any  circumstances,  to  be  a  burden  on  any¬ 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  make  ourselves 
as  useful  as  possible,  wherever  we  go,  and  to  give  good 
example  to  all  from  the  purest  motives.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  our  house  of  St.  Benno’s 
in  Warsaw  has  founded  an  orphanage  for  forty  orphans, 
a  public  school  for  boys  comprising  five  classes,  an 
orphanage  for  poor  young  female  orphans,  and  a 
public  school  for  poor  young  girls.  Everything  is 
free  in  these  institutions.  They  came  gradually  and 
quietly  into  being.  A  kind  Providence  did  all  :  It 
never  fails  those  who  are  in  earnest  and  do  their  best. 
In  extreme  cases,  our  Rule  allows  us  to  make  our 
needs  known  to  some  benefactor  or  friend  ;  but  it 
forbids  us  absolutely  to  make  a  habit  of  questing. 

“  I  am  giving  Father  Joseph  Passerat  full  powers  to 
accept  the  convent  of  Saint-Lucius  ;  to  treat,  when 
necessary,  with  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities  ; 
and,  should  such  be  their  desire,  to  open  a  seminary 
at  Saint-Lucius. 

“  All  transactions,  contracts,  and  decisions,  to  which 
he  will  be  a  party,  have  from  now  the  same  validity 
in  my  eyes  as  if  I  were  in  his  place.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  my  presence  there  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
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besides  I  rely  fully  on  his  competence  to  see  the  matter 
through. 

“  I  conclude  by  recommending  it  most  earnestly  to 
Your  Reverence.  You  will  not  fail,  I  am  sure,  to 
help  us  to  make  it  a  success,  if  such  be  the  Will  of 
God.  It  is  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
the  Church.  May  St.  Charles,  whose  labours  sanc¬ 
tified  the  diocese  of  Coire,  help  you  in  whatever  you 
do  for  the  success  of  our  plans.” 

Thus  empowered,  Father  Passerat  came  to  the 
following  agreement  with  the  Bishop  of  Coire  : 

1.  — The  Redemptorists,  in  concert  with  the  episco¬ 
pal  authorities,  shall  strive  to  win  the  goodwill  of 
the  Government. 

2.  — The  Seminary  hereby  hands  over  the  convent 
and  church  of  Saint-Lucius  to  the  Redemptorists. 
As  soon  as  an  inventory  has  been  made,  all  the  church 
and  convent  furniture  shall  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
with  the  obligation  on  their  part  of  keeping  it  in 
repair,  and  of  restoring  it  in  the  event  of  their  leaving 
the  convent. 

3.  — The  Redemptorists  shall  support  themselves  and 
shall  open  a  school  for  Latin  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  population,  as  wrell  as  a  primary  school 
attached  to  the  convent  farm.  Moreover,  should 
such  be  desired,  they  shall  lend  assistance  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  in  return  for  a  small  remuneration. 

4.  — The  Redemptorists  shall  furnish  a  document 
showing  the  consent  of  their  Superiors  to  the  present 
contract. 

5.  — They  shall  be  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  canon  law. 

6.  — It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  either  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  to  rescind  this  contract  on  condition  of 
six  months’  notice  being  given. 

On  the  27th  November  1806,  Father  Passerat  left 
Babenhausen  to  take  over  Saint-Lucius.  He  brought 
with  him  only  two  companions  to  begin  with — Father 
John  Nepomucene  Hartmann  and  the  clerical  student 
Bonaventure  Stoll.  Having  made  everything  ready 
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in  Coire,  he  left  his  two  companions  there  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Babenhausen  on  the  13th  December.  In 
view  of  the  general  exodus  that  was  at  hand,  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Triberg  community  were 
at  once  recalled.  By  the  3rd  January  1807,  a  portion 
of  the  community  was  on  the  road  to  its  new  home. 
On  the  second  day  after,  the  superior  also  departed  ; 
he  did  not  go  alone  :  with  him  was  little  Aloysius 
Czech,  now  a  beaming  novice. 

The  boy  has  given  us  details  about  this  journey  that 
are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  “  On  the  5th 
January  1807,”  he  writes  in  his  diary,  “  Father 
Passerat  set  out  in  company  with  myself,  who  had 
just  been  clothed  in  the  religious  habit.  The  weather 
could  not  have  been  worse.  Huge  snow-drifts  blocked 
the  roads,  and,  with  our  pack  on  our  back,  we 
made  but  slow  headway.  Towards  nightfall  we 
got  to  a  house — the  home  of  a  peasant  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  Congregation,  and  who  kindly  offered 
to  put  us  up.  Next  morning,  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  as  soon  as  His  Reverence  had  said  Mass, 
we  were  off  again.  It  was  bitterly  cold.  On  reaching 
the  Bavarian  village  of  Wangen,  Father  Passerat 
stopped  to  make  some  necessary  purchases.  He  was 
suddenly  challenged  by  a  police  officer,  who  threatened 
to  put  both  of  us  in  the  lock-up  if  we  did  not  leave 
the  village  at  once.  The  Father  withdrew  without  a 
word,  offering  up  this  insult  to  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
and  insulted  for  him.  The  kind  and  sympathetic 
welcome  given  us  by  the  Capuchins  of  Bregenz  made 
up  for  the  brutal  behaviour  of  this  man.  At  last, 
after  much  hardship  and  annoyance,  we  reached 
Coire,  where  we  found  our  confreres  in  the  convent 
of  Saint-Lucius.” 

Those  who  remained  on  at  Babenhausen,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  an  all  but  desperate  situation,  had  to 
drink  the  chalice  to  the  dregs.  The  central  adminis¬ 
trative  department  of  the  Bavarian  Government  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  incriminate  those  on  whose  ruin 
they  were  bent.  On  some  pretext  or  other  they 
imprisoned  a  young  man,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
extort  from  him  what  would  furnish  grounds  for  a 
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charge  against  the  Fathers.  “  Joseph  Schilling  is 
still  in  prison,”  writes  Father  Sabelli  to  St.  Clement, 
“  and  he  is  frequently  brought  up  before  the  courts 
by  the  military.  He  shows  no  signs  of  alarm,  and  he 
asks  for  our  prayers.” 

The  much-looked  for  evidence  was  very  nearty 
forthcoming  through  certain  circumstances  that 
were  basely  turned  to  account.  Orders  issued  by  the 
Bavarian  Government  for  a  military  levy  in  its  new 
territory  had  given  rise  to  trouble  almost  amounting 
to  a  riot.  The  young  men  who  refused  to  march 
were  sentenced  to  the  lash  ;  but  this  only  stiffened 
them  in  their  opposition,  and  they  declared  their 
readiness  to  die  in  the  cause  of  their  lawful  Prince, 
but  not  in  the  service  of  the  stranger.  Now  as  this 
spirit  of  insubordination  appeared  in  localities  that 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Liguorians,  the  con¬ 
clusion  was  jumped  at  that  it  could  originate  only 
with  them. 

The  Fathers  instantly  became  suspect.  Baron 
von  Leyden — whom  we  shall  meet  again — went  to 
the  monastery,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  secretary.  The  whole  community, 
beginning  with  Father  Francis  Hofbauer,  who  was 
acting-superior  on  the  occasion,  had  to  undergo  a 
minute  examination  lasting  several  hours  ;  everything 
was  gone  into — their  country,  family,  age,  the  date 
of  their  entrance  into  the  Institute,  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Congregation,  the  nature  of  their 
relations  with  their  religious  superiors  as  well  as  with 
the  civil  authorities,  and  their  plans  for  the  future. 
Thereupon  the  secretary  read  the  indictment.  The 
Fathers  were  accused  : 

(i)  Of  hearing  confessions,  even  at  night  ;  (2)  of 
imposing  public  penances  to  be  performed  in  the 
church  or  in  the  home  ;  (3)  of  resorting  to  exorcisms 
against  magicians  and  sorcerers  ;  (4)  of  driving  devils 
out  of  the  bodies  of  possessed  persons  ;  (5)  of  teaching 
superstition  to  the  people  ;  (6)  of  inciting  to  rebellion  ; 
(7)  of  begging  ;  (8)  of  practising  medicine. 

Father  Francis  Hofbauer  was  called  upon  to  answer 
all  these  charges,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing 
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so  ;  indeed  the  Baron  had  to  admit  that  the  eight 
counts  of  indictment  were  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
lies.  However,  to  satisfy  his  official  conscience,  he 
had  the  whole  place  searched  from  cellar  to  attic  ; 
but  no  trace  of  a  dispensary  or  of  a  confessional  could 
he  find.  To  quiet  whatever  scruples  he  might  still 
have,  the  Father  handed  him  a  bundle  of  sermons  to 
go  through.  The  officer  took  away  a  number  with 
him  and  sent  them  back  in  a  few  days  ;  there  was  no 
further  talk  about  incitement  to  rebellion. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  a  fresh  decree  came 
from  Ulm,  on  the  2nd  February,  restricting  the 
Fathers  to  the  celebration  of  Low  Mass  in  the 
parish  church  ;  all  access  to  the  Hospice  was  for¬ 
bidden,  and  orders  were  given  to  remove  the  con¬ 
fessionals  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  attic, 
although  a  thorough  search  had  already  exposed  this 
stupid  invention. 

Prince  Fugger,  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  such  hateful 
tyranny,  advised  the  religious  to  submit  no  longer, 
and  to  leave.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  and  6th 
February,  Fathers  Biedrzicki,  Schollhorn,  Schulski, 
Nosalewski,  Forster,  and  Egle  effected  the  removal. 
On  their  way  they  called  at  the  Capuchin  convent  of 
Bregenz,  wdiere  they  met  with  as  warm  a  welcome  as 
had  been  extended  a  while  before  to  Father  Passerat 
and  the  young  novice  Czech.  By  the  12th  February, 
the  house  in  Babenhausen  was  evacuated,  and  on  the 
19th  the  entire  Redemptorist  colony  was  gathered 
round  the  Servant  of  God  at  Saint-Lucius.  Their 
flight  was  a  timely  one,  for  they  learned  later  through 
a  friend  that,  had  it  been  deferred  even  for  two  days, 
their  leaving  would  no  longer  have  been  in  their  own 
hands  ;  orders  had  been  issued  to  surround  the  house, 
to  arrest  both  Fathers  and  Brothers,  to  bring  them 
under  armed  escort  and  without  passports  to  the 
nearest  frontier,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Father  Casimir  Langanki  was  the  last  to  give  way 
before  the  storm  ;  he  remained  on  in  Triberg  when 
the  rest  had  gone  and  did  not  rejoin  his  brethren 
until  the  21st  May. 

“  He  brought  with  him,”  the  Fribourg  chronicles 
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tell  us,  “  the  best  of  testimonials  concerning  his  stay 
in  Triberg.  The  Mayor  and  Provost  of  the  town  of 
Triberg  were  pleased  to  add  a  certificate,  bearing  date 
the  5th  July  and  couched  in  terms  the  most  flattering 
for  all  the  Fathers  who  had  stayed  there,  stating  that 
‘  they  had  won  the  esteem  and  affection  both  of  the 
townspeople  and  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  from 
the  most  distant  places,’  etc.” 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  joy  of  the  community 
at  this  meeting  in  a  new  and  delightful  oasis,  after 
their  many  wanderings.  Never  had  they  been  in  a 
house  that  so  lent  itself  to  the  requirements  of  regular 
observance.  Though  the  convent  itself  was  of  no 
great  size,  yet  it  was  a  convent.  The  church  was  well 
supplied  with  altar  linen,  vestments,  and  sacred 
vessels — these  latter  all  of  silver.  The  Fathers  had 
the  use  of  everything,  including  the  convent  furniture, 
in  consideration  of  a  nominal  rent.  Father  Passerat 
himself  describes  Saint-Lucius  in  the  following  letter 
to  St.  Clement  : 

“  31st  January  1807.  I  reached  Saint-Lucius  on  the 
10th  of  the  month.  We  have  been  given  the  use  of 
the  monastery  and  everything  in  it  ;  we  had  to  buy 
nothing.  We  are  supplied  with  furniture,  beds, 
linen,  and  such  things,  as  well  as  with  silver  forks  and 
spoons  ;  these,  however,  we  do  not  use.  We  have 
more  than  enough  of  vestments. 

“  I  must  tell  you  something  about  the  house.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  enormous  vineyard  ;  but  the  yield 
is  so  poor  that  it  could  scarcely  keep  our  frugal  table 
supplied  ;  we  have  not  been  given  this.  There  are 
three  small  gardens.  The  church  is  larger  than 
St.  Benno’s.  A  fairly  good  stone  staircase  of  ten 
steps  leads  to  the  sanctuary,  where,  besides  the  high 
altar,  there  are  two  side-altars — one  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  the  other  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are 
two  more  in  the  nave — one  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
other  of  Saint  Lucius.  Beneath  the  sanctuary  is  a 
large  crypt  in  which  there  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Ann. 
Next  come  two  choirs — one  bigger  than  the  other — 
the  larger  one  containing  the  organ,  the  smaller  being 
set  apart  for  the  religious.  There  is  another  chapel 
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at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia— 
a  light  structure  in  modern  style. 

“  God  be  praised  !  We  had  nothing,  and  now  we 
have  all  things.  What  is  most  acceptable  is  the  supply 
of  beautiful  vestments  at  our  disposal. 

“  The  house  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view. 
It  consists  of  two  detached  buildings.  The  first 
contains  a  good  roomy  kitchen,  and  close  to  this  is  a 
small  garden  in  which  there  is  a  spring.  Hard  by  are 
the  servants’  quarters,  which  we  can  utilize  for  our 
schoolrooms  ;  beside  this  is  a  fairly  large  guest- 
chamber  ;  then  we  have  the  cloister,  a  large  refectory, 
and  a  study-hall  for  the  winter — these  two  rooms 
being  heated  by  the  same  stove — ;  finally,  there  is  a 
long  corridor  leading  to  the  choir.  A  little  higher  up 
are  two  cells  looking  into  the  church,  to  allow  of  the 
services  being  followed. 

“  The  second  building  contains  ten  cells  .  .  .  then 
the  priory,  consisting  of  a  very  large  room  and  a  study 
for  the  summer.  Then  come  the  abbatial  apartments  : 
a  large  hall,  a  large  room  for  the  abbot,  with  two  other 
rooms  about  as  big  as  the  cells.  These  quarters  are 
detached  from  the  convent.  Then  there  is  the  library, 
a  large  dressing-room,  and  a  few  small  rooms. 

“  The  house  is  fairly  comfortable  and  in  pretty  good 
repair,  though  the  roof  needs  seeing  to.  There  are 
also  three  bells.  The  monastery  is  small  indeed,  but 
big  enough  to  house  us  all.  The  two  Norbertines  who 
had  remained  on  left  as  soon  as  we  came.  We  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  seminary  board,  whose 
definite  wishes  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  ;  we  are 
waiting  for  an  agreement  to  be  come  to  on  the  subject. 
We  are  sure  of  nothing  ;  all  we  know  is  that  we  are 
entitled  to  six  months’  notice  in  case  we  have  to  give 
up  the  place,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  same 
notice  when  we  wish  to  leave. 

“  The  town  and  district  are  almost  entirely  Protes¬ 
tant,  though  what  is  called  the  ‘  Hof  ’  or  1  Upper 
Town,’  where  the  cathedral  is,  is  Catholic. 

“  The  country  is  poor,  and  the  Catholics  are  the 
poorest  in  it. 
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“  We  have  not  a  soul  to  rely  on  ;  in  other  respects, 
however,  we  are  our  own  masters.  The  Vicar  Gen¬ 
eral  takes  a  great  interest  in  us.  The  President,  who 
is  a  Catholic,  called  on  us.  He  looks  an  honest  man, 
and  he  has  promised  to  befriend  us.  The  Protestants 
leave  us  severely  alone  as  far  as  services  go — and  we 
do  likewise. 

“I  would  ask  you  to  tell  mt  what  lines  I  should  go  on 
with  regard  to  ceremonies  and  the  number  of  scholars. 
Father  Hartmann  has  already  opened  school  in  a 
small  way,  till  things  improve.  The  Chancellor  told 
us  that  these  schools  are  endowed,  but  that  he  would 
leave  it  to  ourselves  to  settle  how  far  we  would  avail 
of  this  ;  our  prospects  are  decidedly  good.  Let  us 
rely  entirely  on  God’s  word.  God  will  protect  us 
without  fail. 

“  Please  let  me  have  your  orders  with  regard  to 
everything.  Nothing  will  afford  me  greater  pleasure 
and  security  than  to  know  your  wishes.” 

Father  Passerat’s  remarks  about  the  fewness  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  town  and  district  will  be  noted.  In 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Catholicism 
made  brilliant  progress  in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons  : 
according  to  figures  for  1905,  it  contained  49,000 
Catholics  and  54,000  Protestants.  The  town  of 
Coire  had  at  that  time  a  Catholic  population  of  7,000 
souls  ;  whereas,  about  1807,  the  Catholics  did  not 
number  more  than  300.  Nearly  all  of  these  lived  in 
the  ‘  Hof,’  or  upper  portion  of  the  town— a  cluster  of 
buildings  surrounding  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop’s 
palace,  and  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  This 
was  the  only  remnant  of  their  civil  sway  that  the 
prince-bishops  had  maintained  ;  for,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Reformation,  the  ‘  Lower  Town  ’ 
had  embraced  the  new  religion,  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  and  proclaimed  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  Mgr.  Buol  von  Reichnau-Schauenstein 
was  not  allowed  even  to  hand  down  to  his  successors 
the  honorary  title  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

As  the  church  and  monastery  of  Saint-Lucius, 
though  episcopal  property,  lay  outside  the  boundaries 
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of  the  ‘  Hof,’  they  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  authorities — a  circumstance  we  must  not  forget, 
if  we  are  to  understand  what  is  to  follow. 

Father  Passerat,  with  his  mind  at  ease  on  the  score 
of  his  community’s  material  well-being,  could  now 
turn  his  unfettered  thoughts  to  the  upkeep  of  regular 
observance  and  to  works  of  apostolic  zeal.  Plis 
first  care  was  to  instil  the  true  religious  spirit  into  all 
hearts— the  spirit  of  humility  and  generous  abnega¬ 
tion.  There  was  plenty  of  scope  for  the  latter  virtue 
even  in  the  fine  convent  of  Saint-Lucius.  While  in 
summer  their  eyes  feasted  on  the  glorious  scenery 
that  lay  around  their  mountain  home,  in  wintertime 
the  air  bit  shrewdly  and  put  an  edge  upon  their  appe¬ 
tite  whose  keenness  was  out  of  all  keeping  with  the 
frugal  fare  to  which  the  admiring  spectators  were 
accustomed.  One  of  their  number — Father  Sebastian 
Heberle,  a  hardy  son  of  Babenhausen— owns  in  all 
simplicity  that  he  Could  easily  have  done  with  more 
substantial  dishes.  “  However,”  he  writes,  “  we 
willingly  bore  with  hunger  in  a  spirit  of  poverty  and 
penance  ;  for  Father  Passerat  would  often  tell  us  that 
we  should  make  satisfaction  both  for  our  own  sins 
and  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  We  were  all  happy  ; 
for  our  hard  life  had  the  effect  of  increasing  our 
interior  joy  and  thus  mitigating  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  beyond  endurance.  Besides,  when  we 
work  and  suffer  for  God,  God  Himself  sustains  us  by 
His  grace.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  community  showed  a  clean  bill  of  health — a  fact 
I  can  scarcely  recall  even  now  without  astonishment. 
There  was  something  else,  too,  that  kept  us  up — we 
wished  at  all  costs  to  remain  in  the  Congregation  and 
never  to  leave  it.  And  so  there  was  no  defection  at 
this  period  ;  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards, 
when  things  had  become  more  comfortable,  that  such 
a  misfortune  happened  in  the  case  of  some.” 

Love  for  their  vocation,  then,  made  sweet  and  easy 
every  sacrifice.  But  now  such  a  love  cannot  be  where 
the  spirit  of  fraternal  charity  is  not  true  and  deep. 
Hence  nothing  was  more  intolerable  in  Father  Pas¬ 
serat ’s  eyes  than  even  the  semblance  of  coldness 
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amongst  confreres.  “  Do  please,”  we  find  him  writing 
to  a  correspondent  in  Italy,  “  do  please  put  in  a  little 
word  of  advice  in  your  letters,  and  don’t  let  them  look 
so  dry  ;  I  see  nothing  in  them  but  accounts,  nothing 
that  discloses  a  brother’s  heart.”  And  again  :  “  We 
are  longing  to  hear  all  about  our  houses  in  Italy. 
Our  dearest  wish  is  to  live  in  union  with  you,  but, 
situated  as  we  are,  we  must  act  with  the  greatest 
circumspection.  Please  slip  a  word  of  advice  into 
your  letters  now  and  then,  and  a  word  or  two  of 
consolation.” 

Unfortunately,  the  news  he  so  longed  to  hear  about 
the  Italian  houses  was  not  always  to  his  liking.  When 
a  conflagration  has  been  but  partially  extinguished, 
sparks  keep  flying  about  the  scene  for  a  time.  And 
thus  it  was  with  the  Congregation  in  Italy.  The  union 
between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  houses,  which 
had  been  effected  in  1793,  had  not  quite  done  away 
with  the  old  bitterness.  Now  both  St.  Clement  and 
Father  Passerat  were  fully  aware  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  ;  they  felt  it  deeply,  and  their  feelings  on  the 
point  throw  the  strongest  light  on  the  excellent 
spirit  that  reigned  amongst  the  Transalpine  brethren. 
Thanks  to  the  endeavours  of  these  two  Servants  of 
God,  the  most  cordial  relations  existed  between  the 
Warsaw  and  Coire  communities,  and  their  members 
were  in  very  deed  “  but  one  heart  and  one  soul.” 
Father  Passerat  was  justified  in  writing  to  Father 
Giattini  :  “  We  here  are  delighted  when  we  get  a  letter 
from  Warsaw.”  And  he  adds,  with  a  touch  of  his 
native  playfulness  :  “  If  a  dog  went  from  our  house  to 
Warsaw,  he  would  get  an  ovation.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  we  are  French,  Poles,  Germans,  etc., 
but  we  love  one  another  and  live  in  unity.” 

A  strong  believer  in  the  principle  that  unity  is 
strength,  Father  Passerat,  by  his  own  sweetness  and 
affability  and  by  his  truly  paternal  kindness,  was  the 
living  bond  that  held  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  to¬ 
gether.  One  of  them — Father  Czech — speaks  of  him 
gracefully  as  the  hen  keeping  her  chickens  warm 
beneath  her  wings.  Fidelity  to  the  watchword  given 
them  by  St.  Clement  on  his  leaving  Babenhausen  was, 
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therefore,  an  easy  matter  :  “  Keep  close  to  Father 
Passerat,  and  remain  united  in  life  and  in  death." 

In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  Servant  of  God  had 
been  installed  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Lucius,  he  set 
about  making  good  his  promises  to  the  prince-bishop 
—to  open  schools  and  to  help  the  clergy,  should  such 
help  be  required.  As  we  have  seen,  the  primary 
school  was  already  in  operation,  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Hartmann,  before  the  close  of  January. 
As  the  diocesan  clergy  were  very  few  in  number,  and 
as  the  Catholics  were  for  the  most  part  scattered 
amongst  the  distant  mountain  villages,  there  was 
great  need  for  assistance.  Parish  work,  therefore, 
entailed  much  hardship,  if  souls  were  not  to  be  left 
spiritually  destitute. 

“  Nearly  all  our  Fathers,”  Father  Heberle  writes, 
“  had  to  take  over  chaplaincies  or  parishes  ;  we  could 
not  well  refuse  such  a  service  to  the  bishops  who  had 
opened  a  door  to  us.  At  home,  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  made  about  our  having  High  Mass,  Vespers, 
and  sermon  every  Sunday  and  Holy  Day.  On 
Saturdays  we  had  devotions  in  honour  of  Our  Lady. 
There  was  always  a  great  congregation  of  Catholics 
from  the  town  and  the  surrounding  districts.  Our 
apostolic  labours  produced  the  same  abundant  fruit 
in  town  and  country.  The  people  had  a  deep  affection 
for  the  Fathers,  especially  for  Father  Passerat  ;  for, 
if  the  others  were  looked  upon  as  men  of  great  virtue, 
he  had  the  reputation  of  a  saint  both  in  Coire  and  in 
Bavaria.  His  faulty  German  made  no  difference. 
His  sincere  and  unaffected  preaching,  like  that  of  the 
Apostle,  wrought  wonders  of  grace,  because  it  had 
God’s  blessing  on  it  and  received  the  corroboration  of 
his  own  holy  life." 

“  At  Saint-Lucius,”  the  same  Father  goes  on, 
“  Father  Passerat  exerted  his  zeal  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  in  the  confessional.  The  people  came  in 
crowds,  and  won  over  by  the  holiness  and  devotedness 
of  the  Fathers,  gave  them  their  confidence  and  respect. 
Father  Passerat ’s  sermons,  in  particular,  drew  im¬ 
mense  congregations,  in  which  many  Protestants 
were  to  be  found.  Several  of  them  spontaneously 
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offered  their  musical  talent  to  enhance  the  splendour 
of  the  sacred  ceremonies.” 

But  if  we  want  to  give  fitting  praise  to  Father 
Passerat  and  his  community,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  let  St.  Clement  speak.  Here  is  what  he  says 
when  writing  to  the  Superior  General,  Father  Blasucci: 
“  Our  brethren  who  have  settled  in  the  Canton  of  the 
Grisons  have  made  great  progress  in  virtue  and 
learning.  If  they  had  the  happiness  of  living  under 
your  eyes,  beloved  Father,  you  would  recognize  in 
them  worthy  children  of  our  Congregation.  They 
have  gone  through  a  real  martyrdom  for  its  sake  :  in 
order  to  be  true  to  it,  they  have  consented  to  be 
tried  in  the  crucible  of  tribulation  and  have  fled  from 
one  country  to  another.  God  alone  knows  the 
number  and  weight  of  the  crosses  that  have  bruised 
their  shoulders.  And  yet  they  have  shed  around 
them  everywhere  the  good  odour  of  their  holiness. 
The  enemy  of  souls  prevents  us  from  giving  missions 
in  Germany  ;  and  now  it  is  he  who  is  the  very  cause 
of  the  increase  in  the  missions  by  driving  out  the 
missioners.  In  most  of  the  places  where  our  Fathers 
tried  to  settle,  they  could  remain  but  a  few  months  ; 
and  yet  they  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  morals  of 
the  people  that  parents  no  longer  know  their  own 
sons  and  daughters  for  what  they  were.  They  have 
introduced  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments 
everywhere  and  have  heard  countless  general  con¬ 
fessions.  People  came  sometimes  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
Fathers.  Our  hymns  are  heard  to-day  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  valleys  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Our  young  Fathers  are  doing  wonders,  and  if  the 
Lord  but  keep  His  hand  over  this  house  of  ours  in 
Coire,  there  will  be  many  conversions  to  the  faith 
amongst  the  Protestants  themselves.” 

“  If  the  Lord  but  keep  His  hand  over  this  house  of 
ours  in  Coire,”  wrote  the  Saint.  But  the  winds  of 
persecution  still  kept  blowing  and  were  soon  to  send 
the  fugitive  community  in  search  of  another  home. 

We  are  already  acquainted  with  the  achievement 
of  the  Bavarian  Commissioner,  Baron  von  Leyden, 
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against  the  house  in  Babenhausen.  This  high 
functionary  did  not  yet  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the 
measures  he  had  already  taken  to  secure  the  kingdom 
against  the  Redemptorist  peril.  And  so,  on  the  6th 
February,  hearing  of  the  welcome  that  had  been 
extended  to  the  fugitives  in  Coire,  he  wrote  to  the 
Grisons  Government  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  had 
decided,  for  grave  reasons,  upon  banishing  the 
Redemptorists  from  his  dominions  ;  and  that  he 
therefore  requested  the  cantonal  authorities,  in  the 
event  of  the  right  of  residence  being  granted,  to 
assign  them  an  abode  as  far  removed  as  might  be 
from  the  Bavarian  frontier. 

To  this  summons  the  Lower  Council  replied,  on  the 
14th  February,  stating  that  the  affair  would  be  laid 
before  the  Upper  Council  in  due  time  and  place  ;  that, 
meanwhile,  the  necessary  steps  and  precautions  would 
be  taken  ;  and  requesting  the  High  Commissioner  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  reasons  for  which  the  Re¬ 
demptorists  had  been  expelled  from  Bavaria. 

The  first  precautionary  measure  taken  was  to  for¬ 
ward  the  Bavarian  Commissioner’s  letter  to  the 
Municipality  of  Coire,  with  the  request  that  the  whole 
matter  might  be  looked  into.  Father  Passerat  was, 
accordingly,  summoned  to  the  town  hall.  He  went, 
bringing  with  him  Father  Joseph  Hofbauer,  and  had 
to  submit  to  an  interrogatory  in  due  form.  The  most 
awkward  query  put  was  the  following  :  “  Why  have 
you  taken  over  the  convent  of  Saint-Lucius  without 
asking  the  consent  of  the  civil  authorities  ?  ”  Were 
he  to  fall  back  on  the  authority  of  the  bishop  and 
maintain  that  no  further  authorization  was  needed, 
he  would  but  compromise  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  bring  about  a  collision.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  how  he  worded  his  reply  ;  but  it  was  so 
satisfactory  that,  when  everything  was  over,  the 
mayor  became  very  friendly,  promised  to  leave  the 
religious  in  peace,  and  gave  Father  Passerat  full 
liberty  to  receive  postulants.  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  M.  Rudolph  de  Salis-Soglio — his  name  deserves 
to  be  recorded — -was  all  the  more  remarkable  for  his 
being  a  Protestant. 
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However,  with  all  this  good  feeling  towards  the 
Redemptorists,  the  town  council  meant  to  maintain 
its  rights  over  that  part  of  the  city  that  lay  beyond 
the  episcopal  boundaries.  The  Vicar  General,  there¬ 
fore,  received  a  letter  expressing  surprise  that  a  com¬ 
munity  should  have  settled  in  Saint-Lucius  without 
having  first  applied  to  the  town  council,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  town,  exercises  seigniorial  rights  over  the 
whole  commune  and  has  the  right  of  installation  and 
investiture.  And  thus  began  the  collision  to  which 
Father  Passerat  dreaded  giving  rise. 

In  his  reply,  the  Vicar  General  said  that,  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  authorization  to  settle  in  Saint-Lucius,  the 
Redemptorists  had  no  idea  that  they  were  encroaching 
on  any  municipal  rights  whatsoever  ;  that  the  Pre- 
monstratensians,  their  predecessors,  had  occupied  the 
convent  without  ever  having  received  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  State  grant  ;  that  divine  service  had  to  be 
provided  for,  and  that  any  measure  taken  to  this 
end  clearly  came  within  the  province  of  the  bishop. 
With  regard  to  the  terms  “  investiture  and  instal¬ 
lation,”  the  Vicar  General  stated  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  discuss  them  just  then.  For,  according  to  him, 
although  the  convent  lay  within  municipal  territory, 
it  still  remained  ecclesiastical  property  and,  as  such, 
belonged  to  the  Catholics. 

Had  the  municipal  authorities  alone  to  be  reckoned 
with,  it  is  likely  that  matters  would  not  have  gone 
beyond  this  exchange  of  letters,  and  the  existence  of 
the  Congregation  would  not  have  been  jeopardized. 
But  above  the  town  council — which  was  really  not 
unfriendly— there  was,  first,  the  Lower  Council  of  the 
Canton,  having  a  Protestant  majority  ;  and  what 
action  it  might  take  gave  grounds  for  serious  alarm. 
There  was  a  State  committee  meeting  on  the  12th 
March.  The  Vicar  General,  relying  on  the  strict 
impartiality  and  acknowledged  friendliness  of  M.  de 
Salis-Soglio,  earnestly  recommended  the  Redemptorist 
cause  to  him.  The  Catholic  members  of  the  Council, 
on  their  part,  drew  up  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the 
Fathers,  on  a  solid  legal  basis,  which  maintained  the 
validity  of  the  episcopal  authorization.  They  laid 
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special  stress  on  the  Acte  de  mediation  et  Compromis 
or  Contre-Lettre  of  the  19th  December  1623,  by  virtue 
of  which  Catholics  are  allowed  to  invite  Religious 
Orders  into  their  midst  at  will.  Now  the  Redemp- 
torists  came  amongst  them  under  the  conditions 
required  by  this  act. 

It  was  all  to  no  purpose  that  M.  de  Salis-Soglio 
added  his  most  earnest  appeals  to  legal  argument  ; 
the  hostile  majority  carried  the  day,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Redemptorists  was  decided  upon.  Beaten, 
but  no  whit  discouraged,  the  Catholic  members,  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  meeting,  presented  a  written 
statement  to  the  Lower  Council,  drawing  attention  to 
the  general  displeasure  that  violent  measures  would 
provoke  in  the  country.  The  Council  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  further  and  replied  by  notifying  the 
Fathers  that  they  should  leave  the  Canton  before  the 
23rd  March,  if  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
forcibly  ejected.  No  sooner  had  this  brutal  order 
become  public  than  it  gave  rise  to  general  and  violent 
dissatisfaction.  The  commune  of  Ems  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Fathers 
and  taking  up  arms  to  repel  by  force  any  attempt  at 
expulsion.  The  bishop,  and  especially  the  Fathers 
themselves,  had  to  intervene  before  quiet  was  restored. 
Meantime,  the  execution  of  the  harsh  measures 
adopted  by  the  Lower  Council  was  at  once  suspended 
by  the  lodging  of  an  appeal  with  the  Upper  Council. 
This  body  met  on  the  13th  May.  Partly  because  of 
its  religious  antipathies,  partly  because  of  its  weakness 
when  confronted  by  the  thinly-veiled  threats  of  the 
Bavarian  Government,  it  ratified  the  fatal  sentence 
passed  by  the  State  committee,  and  the  Vicar  General 
was  notified  to  that  effect  ten  days  later. 

The  last  plank  of  salvation  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Diet  ;  and  the  Catholics,  with  the  Prince- 
bishop  and  the  Vicar  General  to  support  them,  tried 
their  luck.  This  appeal  suspended  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  matter  hung  fire  until  the  close 
of  1807. 

We  think  it  but  just  to  add  to  the  story  of  these 
happenings  a  letter  that  does  the  highest  honour  to 
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the  integrity  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  M.  de  Salis- 
Soglio.  Immediately  after  his  generous,  though  fruit¬ 
less  intervention  with  the  State  committee,  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  Bishop  of  Coire  : 

“  Never  has  it  been  so  necessary  as  in  our  own  day 
to  avoid  everything  that  is  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  clash  between  the  two  denominations,  whether  the 
pretext  be  law,  or  government,  or  religion  ;  for  never 
was  godlessness  more  rampant  or  nearer  to  subverting 
both  religions,  in  other  words — Christianity  alto¬ 
gether.  Hence  I  have  no  word  of  censure  for  those 
virtuous  and  zealous  priests  who,  in  the  Premon- 
stratensian  convent  of  Saint-Lucius,  teach  their 
religion  in  all  its  purity  and  keep  schools — thereby 
drawing  away  our  youth  from  bad  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  abroad.  Speaking  even  in  the  interests  of 
Protestants,  and  even  of  all  good  men  whatever,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  of  the  highest  import  that  the 
schools  be  centres  of  religion,  and  not  of  godlessness.” 
It  was  considerations  such  as  these,  he  added,  that 
had  led  him  to  oppose  the  expulsion  of  the  Fathers  ; 
although  he  would  have  wished  that  the  diocesan 
authorities  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
civil  before  admitting  them.  There  was  assuredly 
nothing  to  fear  from  Protestants  of  this  type  ;  and  of 
such  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  country. 

Father  Passerat,  meanwhile,  was  lulled  into  no 
false  security.  While  awaiting  the  final  and  scarcely 
doubtful  decision  of  the  Federal  Diet,  he  set  about 
looking  for  another  home.  His  great  patron  and 
friend,  Chancellor  Baal,  gave  him  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Prince-bishop  of  Sion,  in  Valais. 
Accompanied  by  Father  Casimir  Langanki,  he  set 
out  for  that  distant  diocese,  traversing  bad  roads, 
crossing  rugged  mountains,  skirting  frightful  preci¬ 
pices.  They  left  about  the  25th  May,  and  by  the 
2nd  June  they  had  already  reached  their  destination  ; 
for  there  is  a  celebret  bearing  that  date  extant,  granted 
to  Fathers  Passerat  and  Langanki  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sion.  They  met  with  a  courteous  reception,  and  the 
authorities  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vied  with  one 
another  in  showing  their  goodwill  and  declaring  their 
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readiness  to  receive  the  refugees  in  case  of  need.  This 
speedy  and  successful  issue  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  influence  of  M.  de  Courten,  the  Cure  of  Viege,  not 
far  from  Brigue,  in  the  Rhone  Valley.  Besides  being 
a  learned  theologian,  he  was  a  lawyer  and  engineer  to 
boot,  and  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  district. 
Furthermore,  he  had  considerable  weight  with  the 
representative  of  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  with  the 
bishop.  Father  Langanki  stayed  on  with  him  to 
give  his  free  services  as  a  ‘  vicaire  ’  and  also  with  a  view 
to  making  ready  the  home  that  would  soon  be  required. 
Father  Passerat  hurried  back  to  Coire  to  bring  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  children. 

Their  delight  and  gratitude  may  be  imagined.  This 
is  how  he  informed  his  superiors  in  Warsaw  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  of  the  fears  he  enter¬ 
tained  : 

“I  am  just  back  from  my  journey,  which  was  difficult 
and  dangerous  ;  but  neither  body  nor  soul  is  the 
worse.  I  have  secured  our  admission  into  Valais  : 
the  authorities  civil  and  religious  have  granted  us  this 
favour.  I  left  my  companion,  Father  Casimir  Lang¬ 
anki,  behind  to  give  his  free  services  to  a  priest  whose 
friendship  the  Lord  sent  us  in  that  locality,  so  that 
he  may  look  about  for  a  house  while  I  go  to  the  Diet. 

“The  nuncio  is  doing  his  best  to  nail  the  lies  that 
have  been  spread  about  us.  He  is  supported  by  our 
friends  here,  who  are  taking  every  lawful  means  within 
their  reach  ;  so  far  they  are  hopeful  ;  I  can’t  say  that  I 
am.  I  have  already  received  a  very  encouraging 
letter  from  Father  Casimir  and  I  am  expecting  another 
by  the  next  mail.  If  I  can  only  secure  a  house  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  shall  be  happy.  What  increases 
my  alarm  just  now,  is  the  fact  that  the  stories  against 
us  have  made  their  way  to  Paris.  Our  health  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  :  would  you  could  say  as  much  ! 
I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln,  and  another  be¬ 
sides  ;  surely  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  help  us.  I  pray 
that  our  young  men  may  work  hard  at  their  books 
in  order  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tion.  I  will  soon  send  Fathers  Joseph  Hofbauer, 
Hartmann,  and  Sabelli  to  join  Father  Casimir.” 
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This  he  did.  The  Cur6  of  Viege  was  so  pleased  with 
his  Redemptorist  ally  that  he  asked  for  several  others  ; 
and  they  were  most  heartily  welcomed  in  Valais. 
They  soon  became  popular,  and  general  eagerness 
was  shown  to  get  a  house  ready  for  the  Viege  founda¬ 
tion.  The  genuine  affection  in  which  they  were  held 
became  evident  when  unforseen  circumstances  obliged 
superiors  to  assign  Father  Casimir  Langanki  to  an¬ 
other  post. 

On  the  4th  July  1807,  a  strange  occurrence  put  the 
Fathers  and  Brothers  still  residing  at  Saint-Lucius 
in  a  flutter.  They  had  just  met  for  night  prayers. 
Suddenly  the  house  shook  in  a  formidable  manner, 
and  a  noise  was  heard  like  that  of  a  falling  building. 
There  was  an  immediate  search  made  to  discover  the 
cause  and  the  possible  consequences  of  the  phenomen¬ 
on  ;  but  no  apparent  cause  could  they  find,  nor  had 
any  damage  been  done  :  everything  was  in  its  place. 
The  religious,  then,  surmised  that  what  had  happened 
was  meant  to  announce  a  great  disaster  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  They  were  strengthened  in  their  belief 
when,  on  the  following  day,  certain  confreres,  who 
were  residing  in  a  house  close  by,  declared  that  they 
too  had  experienced  the  same  shock,  which  they  were 
unable  to  account  for.  The  precise  day  and  hour 
were  taken  note  of  ;  and  soon  a  letter  from  Warsaw 
informed  Father  Passerat  that  on  that  very  day — 
the  4th  July  1807 — Father  Thaddeus  Hiibl  had 
breathed  his  last — a  martyr  to  his  zeal.  It  was  in  the 
same  way  that,  twenty  years  before,  St.  Clement 
Hofbauer  and  Father  Hiibl  himself  learned  of  the 
precious  death  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

“  The  buckler  is  broken,”  St.  Clement  exclaimed. 
“  A  pillar  of  the  Institute  has  fallen,”  the  Coire  com¬ 
munity  might  have  said  ;  for  it  was  to  Father  Hiibl, 
who  had  great  influence  in  Warsaw  and  managed 
affairs  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  tact,  that 
Father  Passerat  had  turned  a  short  time  previously 
to  contradict  the  evil  stories  that  had  got  to 
Paris. 

Meantime  the  gap  made  by  this  death  had  to  be 
filled  as  well  as  might  be  ;  and  Father  Casimir 
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Langanki,  being  of  Polish  nationality  and  an  eloquent 
and  zealous  missioner,  was  recalled  to  Warsaw  for  the 
purpose.  His  departure  was  a  source  of  heartfelt 
regret  to  M.  de  Courten,  their  true  friend  as  he  then 
was.  The  good  folk  of  Viege  were  likewise  inconsol¬ 
able,  especially  as  the  Father  did  not  depart  alone  ; 
for  with  him  Father  Francis  Hofbauer  and  Brother 
Norbert  Spitznagel  returned  to  Coire — the  latter  of 
these  two  being  also  destined  for  Warsaw. 

When  announcing  their  arrival  to  St.  Clement, 
Father  Passerat  wrote  :  “  They  will  surely  be  with 
you  before  this  letter.  They  left  Augsburg  on  the 
2 1  st  September.  May  they  be  your  help  and  con¬ 
solation.  I  regret  much  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leave  more  than  one  Father  at  Viege.  The  people 
felt  Francis’*  going  very  much.  So  true  is  it  that, 
in  spite  of  initial  difficulties,  we  must  never  lose 
heart.” 

The  impending  catastrophe  was  soon  to  call  for 
ever-increasing  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Coire 
community.  In  vain  the  friends  of  the  Fathers  took 
every  step  to  avert  it.  St.  Clement,  who  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  community,  viewed  with  a 
like  anxiety  the  possible  fate  of  Saint-Lucius.  “  Ah!” 
he  wrote  to  the  Vicar  General  of  Coire,  “  how  those 
who  do  God’s  work  are  persecuted  nowadays  !  Un¬ 
less  the  Lord  blesses  the  generous  efforts  Your  Rever¬ 
ence  is  making  to  save  us,  I  fear  that  once  again  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  will  succeed  in  preventing  the 
members  of  our  Institute  from  sowing  the  good  seed 
in  ground  ready  to  receive  it.  Hence  I  am  always 
beseeching  God  to  vouchsafe  in  His  mercy  to  remove 
all  obstacles.  May  the  Lord  shower  His  most  abun¬ 
dant  graces  upon  you  in  reward  for  the  protection 
Your  Reverence  is  extending  to  my  brethren.  I 
humbly  beg  of  you  not  to  refuse  them  the  benefit  of 
your  wise  counsels.  I  hope  they  will  one  and  all  have 
nothing  else  at  heart  but  God’s  glory  and  their  neigh¬ 
bour’s  spiritual  welfare,  and  that  their  conduct  will 
ever  be  irreproachable.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
even  as  I  write,  my  brethren  are  already  bereft  of  the 

*  Father  Francis  Hofbauer,  nephew  of  the  Saint. 
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happiness  of  living  under  your  protection  ;  should 
this  be  so,  will  you  kindly  forward  the  enclosed.” 

Baal  spared  neither  help  nor  counsel  when  there 
was  question  of  his  persecuted  friends.  “  We  are 
often  maligned,”  wrote  the  Father  who  was  acting- 
superior  during  Father  Passerat’s  absence  in  Valais  ; 
“  stories  against  us  are  often  carried  to  the  Vicar 
General  ;  but  the  tale-bearers  get  short  shrift,  and 
he  takes  as  much  care  of  us  as  if  we  were  his  own 
children.” 

St.  Clement  could  not  find  words  to  express  his 
gratitude.  We  read  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the 
episcopal  archives  of  Coire  : — 

“  Most  honoured  Sir,  I  gather  from  the  letters  of  my 
spiritual  sons  that  you  have  shown  them  every  kind¬ 
ness.  Please  let  me  tell  you  how  deeply  grateful  I 
am.  Only  for  you,  their  innocence  could  not  have 
saved  them  from  their  enemies.  Your  friendliness  is 
a  consolation  in  the  midst  of  so  much  sorrow.  I  am 
in  hopes  that  He  in  Whose  name  we  are  acting  will 
bring  this  matter  to  an  issue  that  will  be  for  His  greater 
glory.  I  can  only  beg  the  Most  High  to  fill  Your 
Reverence  with  His  holy  love  and  to  give  you  strength 
to  work  for  many  a  long  day  for  the  accomplishment 
of  His  holy  Will.  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear 
how  my  brethren  are  contributing,  under  your  wise 
guidance,  to  procure  God’s  glory  and  the  good  of 
souls.  May  the  Lord  keep  His  hand  over  you.  Allow 
me  to  recommend  myself  and  my  brethren  to  your 
holy  prayers. 

“  I  am,  with  the  deepest  respect, 

“  Ever  Your  Reverence’s  most  unworthy,  but 
most  grateful  servant, 

“  Clement  Mary  Hofbauer, 

“Vicar  General  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer.” 

Chancellor  Baal,  the  Nuncio,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion — which  was  loud  in  its  appreciation  of  the  work 
the  Redemptorists  were  doing  in  the  schools — and, 
finally,  their  many  friends — amongst  whom  M.  Vieli, 
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the  President  of  the  Corpus  Catholicum,  must  get 
special  prominence — would  perhaps  have  exercised  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  decision  of  the  Diet,  had 
not  the  Bavarian  Government  vowed  the  destruction 
of  its  victims.  Montgelas  would  remove  at  all  costs 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
from  those  countries  that  had  been  recently  annexed — 
the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg — those  ultramontanist 
preachers  who  were  arousing  popular  enthusiasm 
wherever  they  went  and  were  thus  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  Wessen- 
berg  reforms  that  it  sought  to  impose  indiscriminately 
on  its  subjects.  Just  as  he  had  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  the  Lower  Council  of  Coire,  so  did  he  now 
write,  before  the  Diet,  through  his  ambassador,  to 
Sieur  de  Reinhard,  the  Landamman  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  notifying  him  of  the  “  Liguorian 
peril.” 

His  agitation  was  only  too  successful.  The  Diet, 
unwilling  to  take  upon  itself  the  odium  of  adopting  a 
coercive  policy  under  pressure  from  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  refused  to  intervene,  declaring  that  it  lay 
within  the  province  of  the  cantonal  authorities  alone. 

This  settled  matters  ;  for  the  Lower  Council  would 
be  sure  not  to  reverse  the  sentence  it  had  already 
pronounced.  And  so  indeed  it  fell  out  :  the  bishop 
was  called  upon  to  send  away  the  Fathers  without 
further  delay.  Preambles  were,  of  course,  necessary 
to  give  some  show  of  justice  to  such  stern  measures. 
These  were  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  reply  of 
the  Bavarian  Government  :  The  Redemptorists  were 
a  useless  body,  and  hence  were  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  monastic  life  as  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  their  preaching  was  detrimental  to  the  modera¬ 
tion  that  characterizes  Christianity  ;  they  introduced 
practices  deserving  of  condemnation,  such  as  general 
confession  and  indulgences  ;  they  were  suspected  of 
having  incited  to  rebellion  on  the  question  of  con¬ 
scription,  as  this  rebellion  had  manifested  itself  in 
localities  that  came  under  their  influence.  The 
Fathers’  accusers  had  decency  enough  not  to  advance 
any  of  those  grounds  of  complaint  that  carried  their 
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own  refutation  with  them.  One  other  grievance 
was  remembered,  and  it  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Father  Passerat,  namely,  that  he  kept  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  superiors  in  Warsaw  that  was 
inimical  to  the  Bavarian  Government.  The  truth  of 
this  charge  the  chancellor  stoutly  denied,  after  having 
made  inquiries  of  the  Servant  of  God.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced — the  winter 
had  already  set  in— he  asked  for  a  respite,  which  was 
imperative.  The  authorities,  turning  deaf  ears  even 
to  the  voice  of  humanity,  would  have  none  of  it. 
Twice  already  attempts  to  expel  the  Fathers  had  all 
but  succeeded.  At  last,  President  Vieli  warned  the 
bishop  that  he  had  just  prevented  a  third  attempt, 
and  insisted  upon  the  Fathers  being  sent  away  at 
once,  lest  something  worse  should  befall  them.  He 
added  that  none  of  them  should  go  to  Ems,  even  under 
the  pretext  of  health.  The  reader  will  remember 
how  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  threatened  to 
take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  missioners  and  had 
offered  them  a  refuge  in  their  midst,  where  their 
safety  would  have  strenuous  defenders.  Hence  this 
strict  prohibition,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
unintelligible. 

The  sad  news  was  communicated  to  Father  Passerat, 
and  the  same  night  he  announced  it  to  his  community  ; 
he  did  so  “  with  so  much  calm  and  trust  in  God,”  says 
an  eyewitness,  “  that  we  were  lost  in  admiration.” 
“  My  Brothers,”  he  said,  “  do  not  fear.  It  is  hard  in¬ 
deed  to  have  to  take  to  flight  in  the  depth  of  winter  ; 
but  Providence  has  surely  a  home  ready  for  us.  I 
leave  to-morrow  for  Valais,  and  you  will  all  follow 
me.” 

Thus,  then,  the  foundation  of  Saint-Lucius  in  Coire, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  so  many  fair  hopes,  did 
not  survive  a  twelvemonth.  Once  more  they  had  to 
take  up  the  pilgrim's  staff  ;  and  we  must  now  follow 
the  exiles  on  their  painful  way  to  Valais. 
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FOR  the  third,  though  not  for  the  last  time,  we  have 
to  look  upon  Father  Passerat  and  his  community 
trudging  the  highways  in  quest  of  a  settled  home.  It 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  hear  one  of  the 
wandering  band  describing  their  nomadic  existence 
with  its  attendant  weariness  and  hardship,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  of  courageous  loyalty  to  Rule, 
which  their  manner  of  life  must  have  made  most 
difficult  and  deserving. 

“  We  usually  travelled  on  foot.  Whenever  we  fell 
in  with  some  old  waggon,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
piece  of  good  luck.  We  kept  forging  ahead  in  all 
weathers — in  hail,  rain,  and  snow  ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
We  used  to  do  about  twenty-five  miles  a  day  on  foot, 
with  our  pack  on  our  back  ;  for  we  had  all  our  belong¬ 
ings  with  us — linen,  books,  kitchen  utensils,  etc. 
Father  Passerat  himself,  superior  and  all  as  he  was, 
carried  his  share  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  was  often 
the  heaviest.  When  night  came  on,  and  when  we  were 
worn  out  after  the  day,  we  generally  had  to  put  up  at 
some  miserable  inn  and  restore  our  strength  with  an 
apology  for  a  supper. 

“  We  always  wore  the  habit  of  the  Congregation 
when  travelling  ;  but  our  clothes  were  so  poor  and 
threadbare  that  we  looked  like  a  lot  of  beggars.  We 
spent  so  little  upon  ourselves  that  something  more 
than  voluntary  poverty  was  clearly  responsible. 
However,  in  spite  of  our  unprepossessing  exterior, 
the  Catholics  at  any  rate  showed  us  respect  wherever 
we  went.  The  strange  sight  of  a  score  of  poor  religious 
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travelling  thus  in  the  habit  of  their  Order  aroused 
their  curiosity  and  revived  their  faith.  Indeed  our 
very  poverty  it  was  that  won  their  veneration.  It 
usually  happened  that  word  of  our  coming  went  before 
us  ;  and  in  certain  German-speaking  localities  the 
people  would  say  at  our  approach  :  Here  are  the 
Apostles — Die  Aposteln  kommen  ;  but  it  was  the  other 
way  about  when  we  were  passing  through  heretical 
countries.  On  such  occasions  we  were  often  insulted 
and  laughed  at,  and  crowds  of  children  would  follow 
us  as  though  we  formed  part  of  a  show. 

“  When  actually  on  the  road  during  the  day,  we 
went  through  our  exercises  of  piety,  as  far  as  we  could, 
just  as  in  the  house  ;  and  the  little  silence  of  the  after¬ 
noon  was  strictly  kept.* 

“  Father  Passerat  was  always  at  his  prayers,  either 
saying  his  Office  or  Rosary  ;  or  else  meditating  in 
silence  as  he  walked  behind  the  rest.  He  never 
omitted  his  customary  penances  when  travelling  ;  in 
spite  of  his  being  tired  out  after  the  day,  the  first  thing 
he  would  do  on  reaching  the  inn  would  be  to  take  the 
mattress  from  the  bed,  that  he  might  sleep  on  straw. 
Whenever  he  came  to  a  hedge  or  thicket,  he  would 
retire  and  take  the  discipline — an  act  of  penance  he 
used  to  practise  twice  a  day — in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  When  the  time  for  meditation,  examination 
of  conscience,  or  any  other  exercise  came,  he  would 
give  the  signal  for  all  to  begin.  What  he  would  never 
forgo  was  the  happiness  of  saying  Holy  Mass  ;  and, 
rather  than  miss  it,  he  would  subject  himself  to  the 
most  trying  fasts. 

“  In  spite  of  this  unrelenting  observance  of  Rule,  he 
was  always  in  the  best  of  humour.  He  held  the  purse¬ 
strings  himself,  and  we  never  knew  how  we  stood. 
Although  our  whole  fortune  was  often  reduced  to  a 
few  coins,  he  never  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  worry  or 
despondency.  He  displayed  a  habitual  cheeriness 
and  calm  ;  and  though  we  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
we  relied  on  him  and  let  nothing  bother  us.  We  were 
for  all  the  world  like  a  lot  of  chickens  under  their 

*  Three  hours’  silence  prescribed  by  St.  Alphonsus  to  his  religious  to 
commemorate  the  three  hours’  agony  on  the  Cross. 
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mother’s  wing.  He  shared  all  our  discomforts,  and 
his  share  was  the  biggest.  If  something  disagreeable 
had  to  be  done,  we  were  sure  to  be  cheered  on  and  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  by  our  good  Father's  example. 

“  The  morning  meditation  was  the  hardest  of  all 
the  spiritual  exercises  to  get  through  when  on  the 
road  ;  it  meant  rising  at  four,  often  after  a  very  short 
night’s  sleep — too  short  to  make  up  for  all  we  had  gone 
through  on  the  preceding  day.  But  Father  Passerat 
would  never  let  us  off.  To  make  sure,  he  used  to  rise 
before  the  others,  and  on  the  stroke  of  four  call  every¬ 
body,  crying  out  in  his  big  voice  :  Benedicamus 
Domino.  On  one  occasion,  Father  Francis  Hofbauer, 
who  was  no  coward  in  such  matters,  thought  it  better 
to  intervene  and  moderate  his  zeal.  We  had  walked 
an  unusually  long  distance  the  day  before.  At  four 
o’clock  the  faithful  excitator  intoned  his  Benedicamus 
Domino.  This  morning,  however,  Father  Hofbauer 
thought  some  pity  should  be  shown  the  poor  travellers, 
and  so  he  said  in  reply  :  ‘  Father,  please,  let  them  sleep 
on  a  little  longer  just  this  morning.’ 

“  That’s  how  we  used  to  travel.  I  pray  God  to 
accept  all  these  sufferings  in  expiation  for  my  many 
sins.  Amen.” 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  they 
were  obliged  to  undertake  the  journey  from  Coire  to 
Valais,  over  the  loftiest  Alpine  peaks  and  over  roads 
which  Father  Passerat  himself  admitted  having 
traversed  the  summer  before  only  at  the  greatest  risk. 
And  now  the  same  journey  had  to  be  made  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  There  was  one  source  of  terrible 
anxiety:  he  had  a  few  young  postulants  with  him  not 
yet  bound  in  any  way  to  the  Congregation  ;  could  he 
in  conscience  expose  these  to  the  dangers  of  such  a 
journey  and  to  all  the  risks  of  an  uncertain  future  ? 
Would  it  not  be  the  wiser  thing  to  send  them  back  to 
their  homes  and  wait  for  better  days  ?  For  a  while 
he  seriously  entertained  this  idea,  and — one  of  them 
tells  us — “  he  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  told 
us  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  us  any  longer,  and 
that  we  should  all  go  back  to  our  parents.  But  off  we 
ran  to  the  oratory  and  threw  ourselves  on  our  knees 
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before  Our  Lady’s  altar.  Ah,  if  ever  I  prayed  with 
faith  and  fervour  it  was  then.  And  our  good  Mother 
heard  us  at  once  and  changed  Father  Passerat’s  mind.” 

The  Father  had  followed  them  and  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  unobserved.  On  seeing  them  with  their  arms  exten¬ 
ded,  and  on  hearing  their  voices  raised  in  earnest 
supplication,  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ;  he  went 
over,  folded  them  in  his  arms,  and  left  them  free  to 
accompany  them,  should  they  so  desire.  ‘‘Not  one 
drew  back,”  writes  Father  Kaltenbach,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  these  details.  “  Next  day,  with 
knapsack  on  our  back  and  stick  in  hand,  we  followed 
our  beloved  Father,  our  Moses,  and  made  for  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  Grisons  from  Valais.” 

To  avoid  attracting  attention,  Father  Passerat 
divided  his  party  into  four  groups  ;  two  of  these  led 
the  way  across  the  mountains,  while  two  more  had 
orders  to  take  the  longer,  but  safer  route  through  in¬ 
habited  districts.  Each  one  carried  the  traditional 
heavy  pack  on  his  shoulders.  What  could  not  be 
carried  was  left  in  the  custody  of  a  trusty  friend,  who 
was  to  keep  it  for  the  Fathers  until  a  chance  of  remov¬ 
ing  it  arose.  They  were  twelve  travellers  in  all  ; 
Fathers  Passerat  and  Forster,  four  professed  students, 
the  four  youthful  aspirants  whose  prayers  had  suceeded 
so  well  in  overcoming  their  superior’s  hesitation,  and, 
lastly,  two  laybrothers.  From  Coire  they  went  first 
to  Lucerne,  where  the  nuncio  resided,  as  Father 
Passerat  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  having  Holy  Orders  conferred  on  some  of  his 
young  men.  But  this  did  not  prove  feasible,  and 
the  travellers  resumed  their  journey  towards  Valais. 
Passing  under  Mt.  Pilatus  and  skirting  the  lake  of 
Sarnen,  they  emerged  into  Meiringen  through  the 
Briinig  Pass.  There  they  penetrated  into  the  Hash 
Thai  and  ascended  the  Aare  to  its  source.  The 
journey  from  Lucerne  to  Guttannen,  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grimsel,  was  accomplished  without  mis¬ 
hap  of  any  kind.  They  began  the  ascent  in  light  rain, 
which,  had  it  remained  rain,  would  not  have  given 
them  much  trouble  ;  but  in  an  hour’s  time  it  had 
changed  to  thickly-falling  snow.  Before  long,  all 
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traces  of  the  road  had  disappeared  beneath  a  white 
pall  that  ever  grew  in  depth.  Two  sturdy  and  ex¬ 
perienced  guides,  whom  they  had  hired,  formed  the 
party  into  Indian  file  and  made  themselves  responsible 
for  as  much  of  the  luggage  as  they  could  carry.  One 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  with  the 
younger  students  behind  him  ;  the  other  brought  up 
the  rear  and  saw  that  no  one  got  lost.  As  they  were 
going  ahead  in  this  manner,  sinking  knee-deep  at 
every  step,  an  enormous  mass  of  snow,  rushing  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  carried  away  one 
of  the  guides.  They  thought  he  was  lost  ;  when, 
mingling  with  their  own  cries  of  horror,  they  suddenly 
heard  his  voice.  The  avalanche  had  set  him  on  a 
plateau  lower  down,  and  he  was  calling  on  his  compan¬ 
ions  to  join  him,  declaring  he  had  found  the  right 
path.  The  whole  party,  accordingly,  slid  down  waist- 
deep  in  the  snow  and  reached  the  guide  in  safety. 
The  man  was  unhurt.  They  set  off  again  and  by  three 
in  the  afternoon  got  to  a  wretched  inn,  called  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  half  way  up  the  mountain.  It  had  taken  them 
seven  hours  to  go  something  over  seven  miles.  Father 
Passerat’s  one  fear  was  that  he  might  find  the  Hospital 
empty  ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  catastrophe  was  nearly 
being  theirs,  as  its  occupants  were  making  ready  to 
move  down  to  the  valley.  In  truth,  there  were 
scarcely  provisions  enough  left  for  fourteen  hungry 
people  ;  however,  further  progress  that  day  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  at  any  rate  they  were  sure  of  a 
night’s  lodging. 

But  what  a  sight  met  their  eyes  next  morning  ! 
There  had  been  a  blizzard  the  whole  night  through, 
and  the  snow  lay  alarmingly  deep  ;  so  that  the  guides, 
though  old  hands  at  the  work,  refused  to  proceed. 
The  innkeeper,  taking  pity  on  the  travellers,  gener¬ 
ously  offered  the  men  an  additional  gratuity  and  thus 
saved  the  situation. 

Before  resuming  their  journey,  Father  Passerat 
made  his  subjects  realize  their  danger  and  strongly 
advised  them  to  put  their  consciences  in  order.  All 
went  to  confession  and  drew  strength  from  a  last 
absolution  to  face  even  death  itself,  should  it  come. 
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The  snow  fell  unceasingly.  However,  as  the  under 
layer  was  frozen,  they  got  over  the  remaining  seven 
miles  and  a  half  that  lay  between  them  and  the  upper 
plateau.  When  there,  a  terrific  blizzard  struck  them, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  all  going  to  be 
buried  alive  under  mountains  of  snow.  The  flakes 
showed  black  in  their  thickness  and  were  driven  on¬ 
wards  with  such  fury  that  they  were  blinded  by  them 
and  were  unable  to  go  three  steps  without  sinking 
breast-deep  into  holes.  Sign-posts  there  were  none  ; 
they  had  been  buried  under  the  snow,  or  carried  away 
by  the  storm.  The  guides  resolutely  refused  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Things  looked  desperate.  Returning  was 
now  as  dangerous  as  going  forward.  At  this  juncture, 
Father  Passerat,  turning  to  his  companions,  put  the 
question  that  makes  even  the  stoutest  quail  :  “  Has  the 
moment  come  to  give  back  our  soul  to  God  and  make 
a  generous  sacrifice  of  our  lives  ?  ”  And  addressing 
one  of  the  }Toungest  of  the  party,  he  said  :  “Well, 
my  son,  and  what  do  you  think?  ’’ — “  Oh,  Father,’’ 
the  poor  lad  exclaimed,  breaking  into  sobs,  “  I  can’t 
believe  that  God  has  brought  us  all  to  the  top  of  this 
mountain  to  let  us  die  here."  Deeply  moved  by  this 
reply  and  by  the  boy’s  tears,  the  Servant  of  God  cried 
out  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  faith  we  so  admire  in 
the  lives  of  the  saints  :  “  On  your  knees,  my  children  ; 
nothing  but  prayer  can  save  us."  Thrilled  by  his 
words,  they  fell  one  and  all  upon  their  knees,  half- 
buried  in  the  snow,  which  heaved  and  undulated  in 
the  raging  blast  like  the  folds  of  a  colossal  shroud 
about  to  wind  itself  around  their  corpses.  Father 
Kaltenbach,  the  witness  and  narrator  of  the  scene, 
does  not  tell  us  how  long  their  prayer  lasted,  nor  in 
what  terms  they  prayed.  He  merely  adds  that  the 
two  Protestant  guides  looked  on  dumbfounded,  and 
that  when  the  religious  rose  from  their  knees,  the  men 
exclaimed  :  “  Now  let  us  go  ahead  ;  after  such  prayers 
we  cannot  be  lost.” 

Such  prayers  indeed  pierced  the  clouds,  and  the 
Lord  must  assuredly  have  sent  His  Angels  to 
guide  their  wandering  feet  amidst  the  precipices 
hidden  by  the  snow  ;  for,  going  straight  on,  they 
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struck  the  very  spot  that  was  most  favourable  for  the 
descent.  It  was  not  long  before  the  barking  of  a  dog 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  party  from  Valais.  “  What 
was  our  delight  and  gratitude  !  ”  Father  Czech  writes 
in  his  notes.  “  When  both  parties  met,  we  exchanged 
guides,  and  the  Valais  folk  led  us  back  to  their 
village.” 

This  first  village  they  came  to  in  Valais  was  that 
of  Obergesteln.  On  reaching  the  inn,  they  found  a 
wedding-party  in  possession.  The  young  couple  and 
their  guests  were  quite  overcome  at  the  sight  of  the 
poor  travellers,  whose  condition  may  be  imagined — 
wet  to  the  skin,  half-frozen,  and  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  These  good  folk  gave  secret 
orders  to  the  innkeeper  to  treat  the  newcomers  well 
and  to  take  nothing  from  them.  All  night  long, 
young  Kaltenbach  teils  us,  the  music  and  the  dancing 
made  a  great  racket  ;  yet  they  did  not  lose  a  minute 
of  their  much-needed  sleep.  “  Next  morning,”  he 
goes  on,  “  when  Father  Passerat  asked  for  his  bill, 
the  innkeeper  replied  that  there  was  no  bill,  as  the 
wedding-party  had  settled  everything  in  order  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  disturbance  they  created.” 
He  gave  them  in  addition  a  huge  Swiss  cheese  for  the 
journey.  “  Providence  wras  just  in  time,”  the  chron¬ 
icler  adds,  “  for  Father  Passerat  had  let  out  in  con¬ 
versation  that  all  he  had  left  was  a  six-franc  piece.” 
Thus  they  all  emerged  safe  and  sound  from  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  danger,  thanks,  as  they  said, 
to  Father  Passerat ’s  prayers. 

Viege  w'as  not  far  off  now\  Father  Passerat  w7ent 
on  before  with  a  single  companion,  the  novice 
Aloysius  Czech,  to  bring  word  to  his  great  friend 
and  benefactor,  M.  de  Courten,  of  the  approach  of 
the  various  parties  and  to  make  ready  the  new  home 
for  his  community.  Before  Christmas,  the  last  of 
the  wanderers  had  reached  the  rallying-point ;  the 
only  one  now  remaining  in  Coire  was  Father  Joseph 
Hofbauer,  who  was  ill  and  unable  to  travel  in 
winter-time. 

As  was  his  wont,  the  Servant  of  God  lost  no  time  in 
informing  his  Superior  of  all  that  had  happened. 

K 
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After  installing  his  community  in  Viege,  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  Warsaw  : 

"...  God  be  praised  for  having  brought  us  so 
marvellously  through  everything.  His  Divine  hand 
has  never  been  withdrawn  from  us,  in  spite  of  our  living 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty  and  of  our  being 
hunted  relentlessly  from  place  to  place.  We  are  all 
right  here,  even  though  persecution  dogs  our  steps. 
Father  Joseph  Hofbauer  is  the  only  one  now  remaining 
on  in  Coire  ;  he  is  ill.  All  the  rest  are  in  Valais. 

“  Fathers  Schollhorn  and  Nosalewski  sang  their  first 
Mass.  Schulski  has  received  the  diaconate  and  is 
now  waiting  for  his  dispensation  from  Rome  to  be 
raised  to  the  priesthood.  Father  Francis  Hofbauer 
has  got  a  domestic  chaplaincy.  Fathers  Biedrzicki, 
Egle,  Hartmann,  and  Forster  are  either  cures  or  chap¬ 
lains.  Father  Sabelli  is  with  me  by  order  of  the 
bishop.  Bonaventure  (Stoll)  is  studying.  Franzen,* 
from  Donaueschingen,  is  making  a  name  for  himself  : 
the  Princess  (probably  the  Princess  of  Furstenberg 
who  resided  in  the  chateau  of  Donaueschingen)  has 
extended  her  patronage  to  him.  Aloysius  bonmisch 
is  a  good  little  soul  ;  Anselm  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  so  are 
Muller  and  Becker — and  Maffer,  from  Coire.  Becker’s 
coming  to  us  was  the  result  of  a  miraculous  conversion. 

“  The  Cure,  M.  de  Courten,  is  a  benefactor.  He  is 
his  Lordship’s  favourite  and  has  great  and  widespread 
influence,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  but  also 
in  the  lay  world  as  an  engineer  and  lawyer.  He  is 
doing  a  great  deal  for  us.  Tell  us  something  about 
your  Canadian  plans.  I  should  love  to  go  ;  the 
English  letter  on  the  subject  is  still  in  my  possession. 
The  Nuncio  at  Lucerne  is  very  friendly.” 

What  that  “  great  deal  ”  was  for  which  Father 
Passerat  is  so  thankful  to  the  Cure  of  Viege  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  M.  de  Courten  himself  to  Father 
Jestersheim,  the  Rector  in  Warsaw  : 

“  Viege  and  Valais  are  indeed  a  godsend  for  them. 
All  the  brethren  are  here,  and  I  am  putting  them 
up  ;  besides,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a 

*  Charles  Joseph  Frantz,  who  was  called  “  Franzen  ”  to  distinguish 
him  from  Frantz  Hofbauer,  St.  Clement’s  nephew. 
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thoroughly  Catholic  country  where,  so  far  at  any 
rate,  everything  is  quiet — now  especially  that  the 
Grand  Monarch  of  France  and  Italy  smiles  upon  us. 
There  is  no  danger  from  any  other  quarter.  We  must 
be  content  with  our  lot  and  mind  our  business.  We 
must  mind  nothing  but  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  above 
all  we  must  refrain  from  alluding  to  certain  exemptions 
or  privileges  that  would  clash  with  episcopal  or  civil 
authority  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  we  were 
aiming  at  establishing  what  is  called  a  State  within  the 
State.” 

To  understand  the  exceptional  security  to  which 
M.  de  Courten  refers,  we  must  remember  that  at  the 
time  in  question  Valais  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  In  the  year  1801,  it  had  been 
set  up  as  an  autonomous  republic  under  French  pro¬ 
tection.  Within  its  boundaries,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  either  from  the  thunderbolts  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  or  from  the  insolent  meddling  of  the 
Bavarian  Government  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  future  was 
concerned,  it  did  not  seem  rash  to  rely  on  the  favour  of 
the  “  Grand  Monarch  of  France  and  Italy  ” — at  least 
just  then.  Napoleon’s  favours  lasted  as  long  as  the 
life  of  Valais  as  an  independent  and  “  protected  ” 
republic  ;  it  would  be  otherwise  when  the  Protector 
would  have  done  it  the  signal  honour  of  erecting  it 
into  the  Department  of  the  Simplon. 

Meantime,  neither  the  friendly  authorization 
granted  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  nor  the 
goodwill  of  a  man  of  M.  de  Courten’s  influence,  were 
sufficient  to  make  them  immune  from  those  hardships 
with  which  they  were  already  so  familiar. 

They  certainly  had  had  no  room  to  spare  in  Saint- 
Lucius  ;  some  of  them  even  had  to  go  into  lodgings 
close  by  in  order  to  give  up  their  quarters  to  the 
schools.  Still,  the  monastery,  small  as  it  was,  with 
its  beautiful  church,  had  been  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  regular  life.  But  in  Viege,  it 
was  the  overcrowding,  and  the  want,  and  the  hard 
bad  days  of  Mount  Thabor  and  Babenhausen  over 
again. 

Nor  was  their  new  home  a  free  gift,  but  a  house  for 
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which  they  had  to  pay  a  heavy  rent  ;  and  it  was  new 
and  unfinished.  It  was  a  two-storied  building  ;  on 
the  first  floor  were  four  rooms  almost  ready  for  use  ; 
on  the  second,  were  nothing  but  bare  walls  ;  while 
below  was  a  large  room,  floored  indeed,  but  with 
empty  window-frames.  Owing  to  its  great  size,  this 
served  purposes  the  most  diverse — doing  duty  in  turn 
for  study-hall,  refectory,  and  dormitory  for  the 
younger  students  and  the  novices.  They  got  as  much 
light  as  they  could  through  sheets  of  oiled  paper, 
which  did  duty  for  window-panes.  When  bed-time 
came,  the  transformation  of  the  room  was  quickly  and 
easily  effected  by  spreading  bundles  of  straw  on  the 
floor  ;  on  these  they  lay  down  fully  dressed,  drew  their 
cloaks  over  them,  and  yielding  to  the  weariness  that 
followed  on  a  well-filled  day,  slept  the  healthy  sleep 
of  youth  more  soundly  than  had  they  lain  on  the  softest 
couch. 

In  about  two  years’  time  things  improved.  A  man 
of  note  in  Viege,  whose  house  was  larger  than  his 
needs,  offered  to  rent  the  bigger  part  of  it  to  the 
Fathers,  reserving  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  his 
own  use.  It  was  from  this  house  they  were  driven  in 
1812. 

Though  they  never  ceased  to  suffer  from  want,  no 
word  of  complaint  ever  escaped  their  lips.  “  Father 
Passerat’s  example,”  one  of  the  youthful  inmates  tells 
us,  “  was  enough  to  silence  every  cry  of  human  nature  ; 
and,  with  all  our  hardships,  we  were  happy.”  Another 
adds  :  ”  If  a  groan  were  ever  heard,  it  was  but  the 
involuntary  cry  of  poor  suffering  nature.  But — I 
can’t  repeat  it  too  often — we  were  all  most  happy,  for 
we  knew  that  our  good  Superior  was  doing  his  best  for 
us.  Nor  did  charity  ever  hold  more  sovereign  sway 
than  in  those  days  of  persecution.  We  all  loved 
Father  Passerat  dearly,  and  his  example  kept  us  up  ; 
and  thus  he  was  the  bond,  most  tender  yet  most  strong, 
that  held  us  all  together.” 

We  must  now  see  how  it  fared  with  the  apostolic 
ministry  and  with  the  training  of  the  young — two 
things  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  man  of  God. 

The  apostolic  labours  certainly  fell  far  short  of  his 
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ideal.  The  dearth  of  secular  priests  explains  to  a 
great  extent  the  readiness,  and  even  eagerness,  with 
which  his  arrival  in  Viege  had  been  welcomed.  His 
aid  was  sorely  needed.  He  had  no  choice,  then,  but 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  parochial  clergy, — as  he 
had  to  do  in  Coire — or  close  against  himself  the  only 
door  that  Heaven  had  opened.  This  it  was,  even  more 
than  the  want  of  room  and  the  destitution  in  which 
they  lived,  that  compelled  him,  much  against  his  will, 
to  disperse  all  the  Fathers  through  the  various  parishes 
and  chaplaincies  of  the  diocese,  according  as  the 
bishop  called  for  their  services.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  nine  parishes  and  six  chaplaincies  were 
served  by  the  Redemptorists  during  their  stay  in 
Valais. 

These  very  services  the  bishop  will  adduce,  at  a  later 
date,  when  applying  to  the  French  Government  for  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  expulsion  that  had  been  passed 
against  them. 

Besides,  in  becoming  cures  and  chaplains,  they  did 
not  cease  to  be  Redemptorists — in  other  words, 
apostles  of  the  people  ;  and  as  they  came  and  went 
among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  they  gathered 
the  richest  harvests.  Their  zeal  won  the  hearts  of 
priests  and  people  alike.  Crowds  came  from  all 
quarters  to  hear  them  preach  and  to  make  general 
confessions.  Although  Father  Passerat  usually  kept 
house,  still  he  took  a  hand  in  the  good  work  and  stood 
out  in  marked  pre-eminence  by  his  holiness. 

Though  scattered  far  and  wide  in  their  parishes  and 
chaplaincies,  these  worthy  religious  led  an  austere  life 
and  were  almost  as  badly  off  as  in  their  monastery. 
“  On  one  occasion,”  writes  Father  Heberle,  “  I  had  to 
go  off  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  one  of  those  chaplain¬ 
cies  hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  in  company  with 
Father  Egle.  It  was  a  two  hours’  climb.  We  had 
nothing  but  our  poor  clothes  on  our  back  and  a  little 
bundle  containing  two  shirts  and  two  handkerchiefs 
in  our  hands.  Fortunately,  the  cure  knew  we  were 
coming  and  how  badly  off  we  were.  He  had  urged 
the  people  to  lend  us  whatever  was  necessary,  and 
though  they  were  poor  themselves,  they  did  all  they 
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could  for  us  in  order  not  to  forgo  the  benefit  of  having 
a  priest  ;  for  they  have  a  two  hours’  walk  to  the 
church.  And  we  in  turn  were  delighted  to  do  all  we 
could  for  them  ;  besides,  bad  as  the  board  and  lodging 
were,  we  were  not  worse  off  than  we  had  been  in  Viege. 
So  fared  it  with  the  chaplains. 

“  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  Fathers  who  were 
thus  dispersed  were  free  lances  and  lived  as  they  liked. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  had  all  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  their  returns  and  expenditure  to  Father 
Passerat  and  hand  up  whatever  little  savings  they 
had.  It  was  done  with  a  good  will,  as  they  were  well 
aware  how  poor  the  house  in  Viege  was.” 

Once  a  year  all  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to  return  to 
the  monastery  to  make  the  retreat  of  ten  days  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rule,  and  from  time  to  time  their 
solitude  was  relieved  and  their  spirits  cheered  by  a 
personal  visit  from  their  beloved  rector. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  chaplains  at  their  work  and 
take  a  look  at  Father  Passerat  in  the  midst  of  his 
jmuthful  religious,  whom  he  was  training  with  such 
care  in  the  virtues  their  vocation  called  for. 

Within  that  poor  abode  there  reigned  regular 
observance,  the  spirit  of  mortification  and  prayer, 
the  holy  joy  that  is  born  of  God’s  love  in  souls  of  good¬ 
will,  and  particularly  the  two  characteristic  virtues  of 
the  Congregation — humility  and  simplicity.  Occas¬ 
ionally,  as  though  to  enhance  the  master’s  greatness 
in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  God  prepared  certain  little 
surprises.  “  Here  is  something  I  have  always  looked 
upon  as  miraculous,”  writes  Father  Aloysius  Czech. 
“  When  removing  from  Saint-Lucius,  we  left  behind 
everything  we  could  not  conveniently  bring  along  to 
Valais.  Five  months  had  gone  by,  when  one  day 
Father  Passerat,  whether  prompted  by  natural  fear, 
or  impelled  by  divine  inspiration,  sent  four  of  us  to 
Saint-Lucius  to  remove  from  the  monastery  as  speedily 
as  possible  everything  that  had  been  left  behind,  to 
bring  on  to  Valais  what  was  of  most  value,  and  to 
deposit  the  remainder  with  a  friend  of  ours  who  lived 
outside  the  town.  We  obej^ed  blindly,  wondering 
at  the  same  time  why  the  superior  gave  such  urgent 
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orders.  Our  eyes  were  soon  opened  ;  for  a  few  days 
after  we  had  removed  our  belongings,  the  whole 
monastery  together  with  the  church  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Lord  came  to  the 
help  of  His  Servant,  providing  him  simultaneously 
with  means  for  sustaining  both  our  bodily  strength 
and  our  hope.” 

Though  they  were  very  badly  supplied  with  books, 
Father  Passerat  succeeded  in  putting  even  the  studies 
on  a  sound  footing.  He  possessed  the  gift  of  inspiring 
his  little  community  with  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
that  the  place  soon  became  a  regular  academy.  The 
two  Fathers  who  remained  at  home  became  the 
students’  professors  ;  these  in  turn  taught  grammar 
and  literature  to  some  fifty  children  belonging  to 
Vi&ge,  thus  giving  them  an  education  whose  worth 
was  much  appreciated  by  their  parents  as  well  as  by 
the  local  authorities. 

At  times,  to  encourage  their  efforts,  Father  Passerat 
would  read  for  them  literary  productions  of  his  own 
in  prose  and  verse.  Every  month  he  made  all  the 
young  folk  stand  a  public  examination  before  the 
municipal  dignitaries  ;  and  more  than  one  veteran 
missioner,  who  had  once  been  a  member  of  this 
miniature  academy,  assures  us  that  the  ordeal  was 
gone  through  with  a  gravity  and  formality  that 
made  it  a  stimulus  to  good  work  and  a  terror  to  the 
idle. 

Yet,  ever  true  to  his  own  special  bent,  Father 
Passerat  wished  and  required  that  prayer  should  have 
priority  of  place.  “  Whenever  he  saw  piety  put  into 
the  background,”  writes  a  student  of  those  days,  “  he 
was  merciless.  Here  is  an  instance,  which  I  relate 
to  my  own  shame.  I  was  studying  physics  at  the 
time — a  science  of  which  I  was  passionately  fond. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  once  on  a  retreat  day  I  stole 
a  little  time  to  give  to  it  :  during  remission  I  went  to 
my  cell  and  studied  science.*  Father  Passerat  caught 
me  red-handed.  He  got  into  a  state  of  holy  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  I  never  saw  him  really  angry  before  or  since. 
He  gave  me  a  great  scolding  and  tore  all  my  lovely 

*  A  brief  period  of  relaxation  accorded  by  the  Rule  of  the  Institute. 
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notebooks  to  bits.  He  could  not  abide  our  giving  to 
study  the  time  set  apart  for  prayer.” 

The  characteristic  generosity  of  the  man  is  revealed 
in  a  correspondence  he  had  about  this  time  with  his 
Italian  confreres.  He  and  his  wandering  community 
were  really  destitute  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Stip¬ 
ends  for  masses  were  their  only  support,  and  these 
were  barely  sufficient  to  supply  their  most  urgent 
needs.  Now  the  Servant  of  God  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  inroads  even  on  this  meagre  source  of  revenue 
in  the  interests  of  charity  or  religion.  We  read  as 
follows  in  a  letter  written  from  Jestetten  on  the  12th 
February  1805,  to  Father  Giattini,  the  Procurator 
General  of  the  Congregation  and  Postulator  of  the 
cause  of  St.  Alphonsus  :  “  We  have  made  a  promise 
to  give  for  the  canonization  all  the  stipends  for  masses 
that  each  newly-ordained  priest  will  say  for  six 
months.”  From  Coire,  on  the  30th  September,  1807, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing  but  fresh  trials  and 
disasters  to  look  forward  to,  he  sent  to  the  same 
correspondent  474  intentions  for  masses  above  the 
usual  stipend,  desiring  that  this  surplus  should  go  to 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  cause  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
Whenever  any  loss  occurred  in  the  transit  of  such 
sums,  he  always  made  it  good  himself,  having  ever  in 
view  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

Not  only  did  he  deprive  himself  of  much  that  he 
sorely  needed,  but,  to  make  sure  of  his  contribution 
reaching  its  destination  safely,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
long  and  dangerous  journeys,  that  he  might  entrust 
it  to  disinterested  and  conscientious  agents.  “  I  have 
shared  with  you,”  he  writes,  “  whatever  stipends  I 
had,  such  as  they  were  ;  and  to  secure  their  reaching 
you  more  expeditiously  and  cheaply,  my  confreres 
brought  them  from  Viege  to  Coire — a  dangerous 
journey  of  thirty-six  hours  over  mountains  covered 
with  snow  and  intersected  with  precipices.”  All  he 
asks  in  return  for  such  unselfishness  is  a  little  less 
dryness  in  his  correspondent’s  letters.  The  latter,  a 
hard-headed  man  of  business,  seems  to  have  taken 
too  literally  the  saying  :  Short  reckonings  make  long 
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friends,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  stating  the  debit 
and  credit  with  faultless  precision.  The  good-natured 
and  warmhearted  Father  Passerat  does  not  like  it 
and  tells  his  correspondent  as  much  :  “  I  still  look 
in  vain  in  your  business  letters  for  what  I  have  more 
than  once  asked  you  as  a  favour  to  give  me — a  few 
words  to  make  me  feel  that  a  confrere  is  writing 
to  me.  You  will  always  find  me  ready  to  show  my 
affection  for  you.  Please  don’t  be  offended  with  what 
I  say  :  I  am  not  displeased,  but  sad.”  At  the  same 
time,  however  well  this  sadness  speaks  for  his  tender 
heart,  it  n  ever  made  his  hand  less  quick  and  generous 
in  giving. 

While  Father  Passerat,  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  was  keeping  fervour  alive  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  the  storm,  whose  rumblings  had  been 
heard  for  so  long  in  Poland,  broke  at  last  over  St. 
Benno’s. 

We  have  seen  how  St.  Clement  left  Babenhausen  in 
the  August  of  1806  and  returned  to  Warsaw.  His 
presence  there  had  become  imperative.  The  enemy  of 
souls  could  not  look  on  without  growing  fury  at  the 
successful  activities  of  the  Bennonites.  The  enthus¬ 
iasm  aroused  amongst  the  people  by  the  continual 
mission,  with  its  series  of  devotional  exercises,  en¬ 
kindled  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men  who  were 
either  tools  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  or  were  enraged 
at  the  sight  of  the  striking  conversions  that  were 
being  wrought  in  their  midst.  They  were  bent  on 
the  ruin  of  the  preachers,  and  they  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  achieve  their  end.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  blacken  the  character  of  their  victims  and 
anticipate,  if  possible,  their  condemnation  :  slanderous 
stories  were  invented  ;  the  vilest  songs  and  pamphlets 
were  scattered  amongst  the  lower  classes  ;  the  Press 
and  the  stage  were  enlisted  in  their  infamous  campaign. 
On  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  French,  the 
enemies  of  the  Bennonites  had  little  difficulty  in 
imposing  upon  Marshal  Davoust,  and  by  exploiting 
the  intercourse  of  the  Redemptorists  with  the  exiled 
Royal  Family  in  Mitau  and  Warsaw,  they  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Governor  the  bogey  of  fanatical 
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monks  in  the  pay  of  the  Bourbons,  easily  capable  of 
inciting  their  multitudinous  admirers  to  resist  the 
Emperor. 

How  a  man  of  Davoust’s  discernment  failed  to 
recognize  from  the  start  the  utter  folly  of  all  these 
wild  and  wicked  imaginings,  is  indeed  hard  to  see. 
Great  men,  however,  have  their  weak  points,  and  their 
very  greatness  is  at  times  responsible  for  strange  and 
serious  lapses.  Davoust,  as  everybody  knows,  had, 
when  a  young  man,  allowed  himself  to  be  borne  along 
in  the  tide  of  the  revolutionary  and  philosophical  ideas 
of  the  hour  ;  and  this,  though  he  came  from  a  class 
where  such  ideas  were  not  countenanced.  He  it  was 
who,  on  coming  out  of  prison  on  the  day  after  the  9th 
Thermidor,  wrote  thus  :  “  There  is  little  public  spirit 
in  this  town  (Conde,  where  he  then  resided).  There 
is  too  much  toleration  ;  Capuchins  go  about  coolly  in 
their  habit.  A  philosopher  would  think  he  was  in  a 
foreign  country.  I  only  wish  I  were  in  Paris.”  No 
doubt  it  was  a  remnant  of  his  Jacobinism  of  other 
days  that  made  him  so  ready  to  give  ear  to  accusations 
against  religious.  On  the  other  hand,  his  whole¬ 
hearted  attachment  to  Napoleon’s  interests  blinded 
him  to  the  truth  on  this  occasion. 

The  matter  was  accordingly  reported  to  Napoleon, 
who  replied  as  follows  : 

“  I  have  read  most  carefully  your  memorandum 
concerning  the  Religious  in  Warsaw.  These  Religious 
are  evidently  in  the  same  category  as  those  I  drove  out 
of  France  and  Italy.  I  am  giving  the  most  peremp¬ 
tory  orders  to  the  German  Courts  to  drive  them  out. 
I  am  issuing  similar  orders  to  the  King  of  Saxony. 
New-fangled  monks  have  been  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  this  while  past,  and  they  are  trying  to  flood 
France  with  them.  Moreover,  not  only  have  I  given 
orders  for  the  suppression  of  this  Congregation,  but 
I  have  also  ordered  that  each  individual  amongst  them 
be  sent  back  to  his  own  country,  and  that  their  houses 
be  closed.  Report  to  me  what  measures  have  been 
taken.  “  Bayonne,  25th  May,  1808. — Napoleon.” 

The  measures  taken  constitute  a  tragedy  the  details 
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of  which  have  their  proper  place  in  the  story  of  St. 
Clement  Mary  Hofbauer,  who,  together  with  his 
community,  was  its  victim.  A  decree  of  expulsion 
was  extorted  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of 
Poland,  on  the  9th  June,  1808  ;  from  the  17th  to  the 
20th,  St.  Benno’s  convent  was  surrounded  and  all 
the  papers  and  correspondence  of  its  inmates  seized  ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  20th  June  the  Bennonites  them¬ 
selves,  packed  into  carriages  in  parties  of  five,  were 
driven  off  under  military  escort.  The  exiles  met 
for  a  short  while  in  a  common  prison  at  Custrin- 
on-the-Oder,  a  small  fortress  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg. 

Davoust  was  now  able  to  set  the  Emperor’s  mind  at 
rest  and  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  action  that  had 
been  taken.  The  bulky  dossier  he  forwarded  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  work  of  a  devoted  follower  ;  fortunately, 
both  master  and  servant  have  higher  claims  to  the 
admiration  of  coming  ages  than  the  achievements  we 
have  just  chronicled.  We  have  perused  the  report 
in  question  in  the  National  Archives  and  have  read 
therein  the  account  of  the  searches  that  were  carried 
out  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benonistes  (sic),  as  well 
as  of  their  expulsion,  by  Colonel  Saunier  (afterwards 
General  and  Baron  of  the  Empire),  then  commanding 
the  Gendarmerie  of  the  Third  Army  Corps  at  Warsaw. 
Appended  are  twenty-six  documents  of  so  revolting 
a  nature  as  to  call  forth  the  following  apologetic  note 
written  anonymously  at  their  head  : 

“  .  .  .  The  correspondence  from  Warsaw  relating 
to  the  Benonistes  is  of  no  interest  and  furnishes  no 
new  facts  to  this  association.  M.  Bourgoing  (French 
Minister  at  Dresden)  complains  to  Marshal  Davoust 
of  his  having  been  so  secret  with  him  about  the 
business.  He  tells  him  also  that  the  King  of  Saxony 
was  pained  by  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the  whole 
matter,  which  he  heard  only  through  his  Minister  in 
Paris. 

“  The  author  of  the  official  report  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Monastery  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Benonistes 
is  evidently  biassed.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  the 
Clubs  of  1793,  and  the  charges  brought  forward  are 
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refuted  by  the  correspondence.  The  Benonistes  are 
charged  with  a  state  of  corruption  highly  improbable 
in  a  new  institute  and  at  best  could  apply  to  it  only  in 
its  decay.” 

One  of  the  chief  motives  for  Davoust’s  mysterious¬ 
ness  was  the  fear  “  lest  the  confessors  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  these 
people,  should  work  on  the  Sovereign’s  religion  ;  in 
which  case  there  would  be  danger  of  misplaced  indul¬ 
gence.”  There  was  little  ground  for  such  apprehen¬ 
sions  ;  for,  replies  M.  Bourgoing,  “  these  Benonistes 
had  very  little  reason  for  relying  on  any  protection 
from  His  Majesty.  Even  though  he  had  interested 
himself  in  their  cause,  such  interest  would  have 
speedily  evaporated  in  his  constant  desire  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  our  Emperor.  So  good  riddance  to 
this  nest  of  conspirators.” 

This  last  sally  is  not  without  its  irony.  Davoust 
exerted  himself  to  extirpate  “  this  nest  of  conspira¬ 
tors  ”  with  the  same  persistent  thoroughness  he  would 
have  employed  in  the  destruction  of  a  powerful 
invading  army.  With  Colonel  Saunier’s  official  report 
is  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Napoleon  :  “  I 
have  sent  orders  to  Custrin,  where  the  Benonistes  are, 
for  their  return  to  their  native  country,  after  having 
received  their  written  guarantee  that  they  will  go 
back  and  not  enter  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Saxony  again.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  accept  these  conditions  or  not  ;  in  the  event  of 
their  leaders  making  difficulties,  we  will  send  the 
others  back  to  their  homes  and  detain  a  certain  Hof- 
bauer  and  Jestersheim — the  most  dangerous  of  the 
lot.  The  former  is  the  Vicar  General  and  the  latter  is 
the  Superior.  It  is  they  who  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  other  houses  all  over  Europe  and  who  exercised 
much  influence  over  them.” 

Their  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Custrin — where, 
it  must  be  said,  they  met  with  much  consideration — 
lasted  about  a  month.  When  orders  came  for  the 
final  separation,  which  left  them  no  hope  of  meeting 
in  community  again,  a  heartrending  scene  took  place. 
Father  Hofbauer,  choked  with  sobs,  exhorted  his 
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spiritual  children,  and  the  young  students  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  vocation.  Then, 
mingling  his  tears  with  theirs,  he  embraced  them 
tenderly,  blessed  them,  and  with  one  companion  whom 
his  gaolers  consented  to  leave  him,  sorrowfully  bent 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Vienna,  where  an  utterly 
new  existence  awaited  his  declining  years. 

The  news  of  these  disastrous  happenings  filled 
Father  Passerat  with  indescribable  anguish.  As  was 
his  wont,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  mountains, 
from  whence  help  would  come  to  him. — Ps.  cxx,  1. 

Writing  to  Father  Giattini,  he  says  :  “  Oh,  did  Your 
Reverence  but  know  into  what  an  abyss  of  sorrow  we 
have  been  cast  !  The  Warsaw  foundation — as  per¬ 
haps  you  are  already  aware — is  an  utter  ruin.  As  I 
write,  I  have  some  members  of  that  community  with 
me,  and  I  am  expecting  others.  Let  me  know,  please, 
if  I  may  send  some  to  Italy,  and  please  let  me  have  an 
answer  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Shortly  after,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
he  expresses  his  great  regret  at  being  no  longer  able  to 
keep  on  sending  his  little  contribution  to  the  Italian 
houses.  “  For  the  future,”  he  writes,  “  I  shall  be 
unable  to  let  you  have  any  more  stipends  for  masses  ; 
for  Father  Hofbauer — with  whose  circumstances  you 
are  acquainted — sends  me  nothing  now,  and  I  am 
very  badly  off.  I  have  more  subjects  now  and  less 
means.” 

What  distressed  the  holy  man  far  more  than  his 
aggravated  poverty  was  his  growing  responsibility. 
With  St.  Benno’s  to  lean  upon,  his  status  was,  after 
all,  but  that  of  an  ordinary  rector  subject  to,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Vicar  General.  But,  henceforth, 
it  was  around  himself  that  the  scattered  elements  of 
the  Institute  were  to  gather,  until  the  day  should  come 
when  they  could  meet  again  as  a  community  within 
monastery  wralls.  It  would  now  be  his  business  to 
keep  alive  the  true  religious  spirit  within  each  one — 
in  other  words,  he  felt  the  burden  of  a  new  fatherhood 
laid  suddenly  upon  him.  His  first  act,  therefore,  was 
to  go  to  St.  Clement  for  instructions.  Leaving  Viege 
in  the  care  of  Father  Francis  Hofbauer,  he  left  for 
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Vienna  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1808.  The 
celebrets  given  him  in  the  various  dioceses  through 
which  he  passed  enable  us  to  trace  his  steps  :  he 
was  in  Ratisbon  on  December  nth,  in  Saint-Hip- 
polyte  on  the  19th  and  at  Linz  on  the  12th  February, 
1809. 

St.  Clement,  who  on  his  arrival  in  the  Austrian 
capital  had  been  imprisoned  for  three  days  and  then 
shadowed  by  a  suspicious  police,  was  at  this  time 
occupying  a  humble  lodging  that  had  been  placed  at 
his  disposal  by  Baron  Penkler,  the  civil  Administrator 
of  the  Italian  Church.  Here  it  was  that  the  meeting 
between  the  two  Servants  of  God  took  place,  and  here, 
at  their  ease  indeed  but  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  they 
resolved  upon  the  measures  they  should  adopt  in  order 
to  cope  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  By  the 
beginning  of  April  1809,  Father  Passerat  was  back  in 
Viege. 

His  first  commission  was  to  secure  a  home  for  the 
Warsaw  refugees.  But  to  what  part  of  Germany  he 
should  go,  and  of  what  friendly  government  he  should 
ask  hospitality,  it  was  not  easy  to  see.  He  thought 
he  descried  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  direction  of  Swabia, 
which  had  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  as  ruler.  Though, 
as  the  reader  will  remember,  he  and  Father  Hofbauer 
had  failed  on  a  former  occasion,  he  now  went  to 
Wurzburg  in  the  month  of  October,  1810.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  was  extremely  kind  and  gave  them  the  most 
cheering  assurances.  Plans  were  set  on  foot  at  once, 
but  unforeseen  difficulties  arose  at  every  step,  and 
negotiations  met  with  interminable  checks.  Father 
Passerat  profited  by  the  delay  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Wurzburg,  he  found  that 
matters  were  much  as  he  had  left  them  ;  the  one 
really  insurmountable  obstacle  being — though  not 
admittedly  perhaps — the  dread  of  giving  Napoleon 
displeasure  ;  for  Ferdinand  owed  him  his  Duchy  and 
had  given  more  or  less  ready  adherence  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was,  as  we  know,  put 
under  French  protection.  Another  absolutely  decisive 
factor  in  the  situation  was  the  impending  cession 
of  Wurzburg  to  Bavaria.  There  was  nothing  left 
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for  Father  Passerat  to  do  but  to  return  to  Valais. 
The  Archduke,  recognizing  that  he  could  be  of  no 
further  assistance,  washed  at  least  to  indemnify  the 
Servant  of  God  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  by 
his  journey  to  Wurzburg  and  gave  him,  on  leaving, 
substantial  pecuniary  aid. 

On  his  return  to  Viege,  he  found  that  something 
had  happened  to  bring  about  a  drastic  change  in 
the  political  situation  of  Valais  :  the  French  had 
occupied  the  country  and  transformed  the  little 
independent  republic  into  the  Department  of  the 
Simplon.  The  entry  of  the  army  of  occupation  vTas 
indeed  most  peaceful  ;  the  General  in  command,  a 
Pole,  was  satisfied  wdth  summoning  the  religious  to 
M.  de  Courten’s  house  and  exacting  from  them 
individually  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  ; 
this  done,  he  caused  no  further  annoyance  for  the 
time. 

It  was  not  until  a  later  date — the  3rd  January, 
1812 — that  the  Redemptorists  were  involved  with  the 
other  Religious  Orders  in  a  general  decree  of  suppres¬ 
sion,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  legal  approbation 
that  had  been  granted  them  under  the  preceding 
government.  The  Bishop  of  Sion,  Mgr.  Joseph  Xavier 
de  Preux,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Simplon,  M.  le 
Chevalier  Darville-Maleschard,  did  all  they  could  to 
mitigate  the  harsh  consequences  of  this  measure.  The 
Bishop  wTOte  as  follows  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  on  the  27th  January,  1812  : 

“As  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Simplon 
has  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Liguorians  wTho  are 
still  in  Valais  are  included  in  the  Imperial  decree  of 
the  3rd  January,  1812,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  : — that  they  are  in  all  but 
eight  priests  and  one  student,  three  of  w7hom  have 
had  parishes  for  many  years,  tw7o  of  wdiom  are  serving 
chapels  of  ease  and  are  wearing  the  dress  of  the  secular 
clergy,  while  the  other  four,  dressed  in  the  same  w7ay, 
have  never  ceased,  though  living  in  community,  to 
render  the  most  conspicuous  services  in  the  parish  to 
wThich  they  belong — some  assisting  the  cure  in  his 
pastoral  duties,  others  teaching  the  children  ;  that 
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they  are  now  about  to  disperse,  though  they  declare 
and  protest  that  it  is  their  intention  henceforth  to 
depend  solely  on  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and 
that  as  they  have  all  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  and  are  ready,  whenever 
called  upon,  to  renew  it,  they  implore  him  to  look  upon 
them  as  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  as  such  to  allow 
them  to  live  in  it. 

“  For  these  reasons,  and  taking  into  account  the 
urgent  need  I  have  of  these  ecclesiastics,  in  default  of 
others,  for  the  requirements  of  parishes  that  would 
otherwise  remain  unprovided  for,  I  venture  to  appeal 
to  Your  Excellency  and  to  beg  of  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  aforesaid 
Liguorians  from  my  diocese,  and  to  secure  for  it 
the  continuance  of  their  useful  and  necessary  ser¬ 
vices.” 

A  few  days  previously,  the  Bishop,  probably  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Prefect,  had  applied  to  the  same 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  the  Redemptorists,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reside,  to  be  given  individually.  The 
following  is  the  letter  addressed  “  To  His  Excellency, 
Monseigneur  Count  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  : 

“  Monseigneur,  the  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Liguorians  in  Viege,  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  decree  of  the  3rd  inst.,  solicit  their  authorization 
in  this  Department,  with  a  view  either  to  exercising 
the  ministry  as  secular  priests,  or  to  pursuing  their 
several  trades  or  professions.  Many  of  these  ecclesias¬ 
tics  are  serving  parishes  that  have  been  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  This  prelate  has  no 
complaint  to  make  of  them,  nor  have  I  heard  anything 
against  them  myself. 

“  The  Liguorians  have  given  formal  expression  to 
their  wish  to  become  French  citizens,  and  the  lay- 
brothers  share  the  desire  of  the  rest  to  live  in  this 
Department  and  ply  their  trades.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  complying  with  these  requests.  I  beg  of 
you,  Monseigneur,  to  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
your  intentions  in  the  matter.” 

“Nor  have  I  heard  anything  against  them  myself  ”  : 
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this  was  far  short  of  the  full  truth.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  local  authorities  gave  the  highest 
praise  to  the  Liguorians  and  to  their  worthy  Superior. 
The  Mayor  of  Viege,  M.  Adamatten,  bears  witness  to 
this  in  the  following  testimonial,  dated  8th  August, 
1 8 1 1 ,  and  made  authoritative  next  day  by  the  Sub- 
Prefect  of  Brigue  : 

“  We,  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune  of  Viege,  in  the 
Arrondissement  of  Brigue,  certify  that  the  most 
esteemed  Joseph  Constantin  Passerat  and  his  confreres 
have,  during  their  four  years  of  residence  here,  given 
good  example  by  their  unqualified  submission  to  all 
the  laws  ;  they  have  never  been  a  burden  to  anyone, 
always  providing  for  their  own  maintenance  and  being 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  whole  Canton  :  they  have 
taught  the  children  both  German  and  Latin,  have 
been  most  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  parochial 
duties,  have  brought  strength  and  consolation  to  the 
sick,  and  have  given  general  edification  by  their  many 
virtues.” 

Monseigneur  Preameneu’s  “  intentions,”  which  be¬ 
came  known  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  February, 
gave  but  a  very  limited  and  qualified  assent  to  the 
petition.  That  there  might  be  no  room  for  misunder¬ 
standing,  a  copy  of  the  reply  that  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Bishop  was  sent  to  the  Prefect  ;  it  was  as 
follows  : 

“  My  Lord,  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  been  engaged 
in  parochial  work  in  those  parishes  that  were  attached 
to  any  of  the  suppressed  convents  have  no  diocesan 
claim  and  have  not  been  recognized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“  It  is  indispensable  that  you  appoint  to  the  parishes 
in  question — those  depending  on  the  Superior  of  the 
Saint-Bernard  excepted — either  the  ecclesiastics  who 
are  serving  them  at  present,  according  as  you  deem 
them  worthy  and  competent,  or  others  amongst  your 
subjects.  You  will  please  send  me  on  your  nominees, 
that  I  may  submit  them  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 
All  the  suppressed  religious  who  are  not  natives  of  the 
diocese  of  Sion  must  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 
Moreover,  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to  employ  any 
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foreigner  in  ecclesiastical  functions  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Government. 

“  Consequent^,  only  when  the  parishes  strictly 
need  them,  and  in  default  of  clergy  who  are  natives 
of  the  diocese,  may  you  nominate  foreign  priests  to 
parishes  and  other  posts.  Should  such  a  case  present 
itself,  your  nomination  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prefect  for  each  individual 
proposed,  as  well  as  with  full  information  both  from 
you  and  from  him  relative  to  the  merit,  the  zeal, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  foreign  priest  presented  as 
a  candidate  for  the  discharge  of  any  function  what¬ 
soever. 

“  Please  apply  these  regulations  to  the  Congregation 
of  secular  priests  under  the  title  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  otherwise  known  as  Liguorians.” 

It  is  clear  that  Mgr.  de  Preux  had  every  opportunity 
of  making  known  the  merit,  the  zeal,  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  Liguorians,  as  several  of  them  were  fulfilling 
the  various  charges  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them 
up  to  that  time  ;  but  the  friendliness  of  the  ‘  Grand 
Monarch  of  France  and  Italy  ’  did  not  go  the  length  of 
granting  toleration  to  the  little  community  of  Viege. 
Wishing  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  violent  scenes  that 
took  place  in  Warsaw,  authorities  notified  the  religious 
of  the  orders  to  disperse  :  the  seals  were  to  be  affixed 
to  their  rooms,  and  their  property  to  be  confiscated  ; 
and  the  municipality  of  Viege  was  to  see  that  these 
orders  were  carried  out.  This  body  was  most  devoted 
to  the  Fathers  and  took  good  care  they  should  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  The  officers  appeared  openly  on 
the  scene,  allowed  the  religious  to  remove  whatever 
they  liked,  and  only  then  affixed  the  seals.  They 
even  returned  next  day  to  inquire  whether  perhaps 
the  seals  had  been  affixed  to  anything  the  Fathers 
might  desire  to  retain  ;  and  thus  many  vestments  of 
value  were  saved.  When  the  French  Commissioner 
arrived  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  operations,  great 
was  his  surprise  on  discovering  under  the  imperial 
seals  nothing  but  some  worthless  chattels.  “  Let 
the  religious  take  all  that  off  with  them,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  'tis  not  worth  the  carriage  to  Sion.” 
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The  Redemptorists  had  spent  barely  five  years  in 
Viege.  We  must  now  follow  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  another  Swiss  Canton,  where  they  will  find  at 
last,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  a  home  they 
can  definitely  call  their  own. 


CHAPTER  X 


KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOORS  IN  FRIBOURG 

181 1-1813 

THE  fact  that  Father  Passerat  took  no  personal 
part  in  the  closing  events  of  the  story  of  Viege 
may  perhaps  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader.  The 
prudent  superior,  regarding  the  new  regime  in  Valais 
with  misgiving,  had  not  waited  for  the  expulsion  he 
knew  was  sure  to  come  before  going  in  quest  of  another 
roof  to  shelter  his  community. 

The  tedious  and  abortive  negotiations  in  which  he 
was  engaged  at  Wurzburg  have  been  already  recorded. 
When  on  that  journey,  he  stopped  at  Fribourg  and 
applied  to  M.  Francois  de  Diesbach,  a  Councillor  of 
State,  for  a  passport.  His  request  was  courteously 
acceded  to  and  he  easily  gained,  not  only  the  whole¬ 
hearted  sympathy  of  the  man,  but  even  the  assurance 
of  his  support.  This  visit  he  renewed  on  his  way  back 
from  Vienna  and  Wurzburg,  in  June  1811,  only  three 
months  before  the  death  of  M.  de  Diesbach.  We  must 
suppose  that  his  failure  with  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
as  well  as  the  various  schemes  that  held  out  any  hope 
of  success,  were  discussed  on  these  occasions.  Nor 
was  America  forgotten  ;  and,  should  no  door  be  opened 
there,  it  was  thought  that  Russia,  which  had  given 
sanctuary  in  days  gone  by  to  the  sons  of  Ignatius, 
and  in  more  recent  times  to  the  Trappists  under  Dom 
Augustin  de  Lestrange,  might  now  do  as  much  for  the 
Redemptorists.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Servant  of  God  could  have  counted  on  the  spasmodic 
and  capricious  tolerance  of  the  Muscovite  rulers  of  his 
day.  It  may  be  that  some  influential  friend  saw  his 
way  to  assuring  him  confidentially  of  assistance  and 
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to  suggesting  that  he  should  settle  in  Russian  territory, 
in  the  same  way  as  just  such  another,  at  a  later  date, 
held  out  to  St.  Clement  the  prospect  of  a  foundation 
in  Podolia.  At  all  events,  Father  Passerat  had  begun 
to  turn  hopeful  eyes  towards  the  Crimea,  and  he  now 
broached  the  subject  with  M.  de  Diesbach.  “  But, 
Father,”  his  friend  remarked,  “  why  go  so  far  to  find 
what  is  at  your  hand  ?  ”  He  thereupon  advised 
Father  Passerat  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Avoyer,  M.  de  Verro,  on  whose  friendliness  he  could 
safely  rely.  Having  invited  him  to  dinner  for  the 
following  day,  he  introduced  him  to  another  councillor, 
M.  Joseph  de  Praroman,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  had 
recently  proved  a  true  friend  to  the  persecuted  French 
Trappists  and  the  Fathers  of  Christian  Retreat. 

This  good  man  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  take 
a  hand  in  another  good  work.  He  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view7  with  the  Servant  of  God,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  many  suggestions — amongst  them  that  of 
opening  a  boarding-school.  Then  M.  de  Praroman 
brought  his  visitor  to  see  Councillor  Feguely,  who 
promised  to  give  him  permission  to  reside — for  three 
w7eeks.  The  petition  in  which  Father  Passerat  asked 
for  this  small  mercy,  while  waiting  for  something  more 
substantial,  is  curious  enough  to  deserve  insertion 
here  ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  Lower  Council  of  the  town 
of  Fribourg  : — 

“  Encouraged  by  the  well-known  religious  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  Government  and  the  Canton  of  Fribourg, 
the  undersigned,  Joseph  Passerat,  Rector  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  ventures 
humbly  and  earnestly  to  lay  the  following  petition 
before  His  Excellency  and  Councillors  : 

“  Realizing  the  impossibility  of  securing  a  fixed 
residence  for  his  brethren  and  himself  in  any  of  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  has  passed,  the 
petitioner  contemplates  settling  in  the  Crimea.  Now 
as  he  requires  a  temporary  abode  in  some  Catholic 
country  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans,  and  as  he 
sees  no  place  more  desirable  than  the  religious  Canton 
of  Fribourg,  he  ha.s  the  honour  most  earnestly  and 
humbly  to  request  His  Excellency  and  Councillors  to 
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be  pleased  to  grant  him  this  favour.  The  parish  of 
Tavel  is  open  to  him.  The  petitioner  undertakes  to 
be  a  burden  on  nobody,  and  he  offers  to  devote  to  the 
work  of  the  sacred  ministry  and  to  the  education  of 
youth  whatever  time  the  execution  of  his  project  may 
leave  over  to  his  confreres  and  himself,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  his  Lordship  the  Bishop,  who  has  assured 
him  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  proposal. 

“  The  petitioner  desires  to  reside  in  Balterswyl,  in 
the  aforesaid  parish,  in  the  house  belonging  to  M.  de 
Praroman,  and  to  bring  seven  or  eight  German  con¬ 
freres  with  him.” 

The  Lowrer  Council  replied  as  follows  : — “  Seeing  no 
reason  for  refusing  the  applicant’s  request,  the  Low'er 
Council  authorizes  the  Police  to  issue  permission  to 
reside  until  the  ist  October  next.”  Thus  three  months 
were  granted  instead  of  the  promised  three  weeks. 

The  description  given  by  contemporaries  of  the 
house  M.  de  Praroman  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fathers  is  not  flattering  :  11  An  old  wooden  chateau, 
wdiere  the  cracks  in  the  walls  were  wade  enough  to 
let  you  see  from  outside  all  that  wTent  on  within.” 
Thus  Father  Heberle  ;  and  he  adds  :  “  Not  a  stick 
of  furniture  !  That’s  how  we  began  life  in  the  Canton 
of  Fribourg.”  As  things  wrere  looking  blacker  and 
blacker  in  Valais,  Father  Passerat  recalled  Fathers 
Joseph  Hofbauer,  Hartmann,  and  Schulski  ;  the  two 
former  had  soon  to  take  over  the  parish  and  the  chap¬ 
laincy  of  Iaun.  The  Servant  of  God  himself  did  not 
stay  long  in  his  “  chateau.” 

Indeed  there  could  be  no  question  of  housing  his 
little  Viege  community  in  it.  It  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  young  students  who  were  finishing  their 
course.  He  would  have  washed  them  to  settle  in 
Fribourg  itself  and  thus  secure  the  priceless  advantage 
of  attending  the  college  and  seminary  lectures.  But 
he  had  first  of  all  to  apply  for  a  fresh  permission  to 
reside,  as  the  former  one  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
expire  on  the  ist  October.  Accordingly,  he  presented 
the  following  petition  on  the  20th  September  : 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  Gentlemen,  that 
I  am  still  labouring  under  the  same  difficulty  as  here- 
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tofore.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  applying  with 
the  fullest  confidence  to  the  Lower  Council  for  a 
continuance  of  its  favour,  requesting  it  to  grant  me 
permission  to  reside,  with  the  stipulated  number  of 
my  brethren,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  either  in  the 
town  or  in  the  country,  wherever  I  may  succeed  in 
finding  a  home  for  the  winter.’' 

Mgr.  Maxime  Guisolan,  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Fribourg,  was  pleased  to  add  : 

“  Having  seen  the  present  petition,  and  being  aware 
of  the  irreproachable  conduct  of  these  good  religious  ; 
anticipating,  moreover,  the  advantages  that  can  accrue 
from  their  services  both  in  town  and  country,  owing 
to  our  present  dearth  of  priests, — we  hereby  give  it 
our  approval  and  desire  that  it  may  fully  effect  its 
purpose.  The  20th  September,  1811.” 

Three  days  later,  the  Lower  Council  “  having  heard 
nothing  against  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  and  his 
colleagues,  authorizes  the  Police  to  forward  them  per¬ 
mission  to  reside  until  the  1st  May,  1812.  The 
Reverend  Bishop  shall  be  advised  of  the  same.” 

Fortified  with  this  authorization,  into  which  he  read 
an  assurance  of  definite  and  final  toleration,  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  began  to  cast  about  for  a  home,  and  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  hiring  the  second  floor  of  a  pottery 
in  Fribourg.  A  strange  abode,  surely,  for  a  religious 
community  1  However,  it  provided  a  roof  for  the 
winter  and  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  College  and 
the  Seminary.  The  young  students  were  at  once 
recalled  from  Viege  ;  they  reached  Fribourg  on  the 
Eve  of  All  Saints,  1811. 

There  was  no  objection  to  their  attending  the 
lectures  ;  on  the  seminary’s  professorial  staff  Father 
Passerat  could  count  more  than  one  of  his  old  class¬ 
mates  in  Augsburg — MM.  Chappuis,  Gaudard,  Genoud 
— men  who  had  become  his  trusty  friends  and  were 
genuinely  interested  in  his  fortunes.  We  learn  from 
a  youthful  contemporary  how  the  Servant  of  God  won 
over  the  President  of  the  seminary  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Fribourg.  “  As  soon  as  Father 
Passerat  entered  the  city,”  he  writes,  “  he  went  first 
to  the  seminary.  The  President,  a  very  learned  and 
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zealous  priest,  received  him  rather  coldly.  The  un¬ 
usually  tall  foreigner  in  his  traveller’s  guise  seemed  to 
repel  the  good  man.  But  no  sooner  had  Father 
Passerat  opened  his  lips  and  begun  to  discourse  on 
spiritual  things,  than  the  situation  changed  ;  the 
President  saw  at  once  with  what  manner  of  man  he 
had  to  do  and  became  delightfully  cordial.” 

As  soon  as  the  young  men’s  studies,  which  had 
really  been  uppermost  in  his  mind,  were  settled  to  his 
satisfaction,  Father  Passerat  offered  his  personal 
services  to  the  bishop.  Bishop  and  priests  were  quick 
to  recognize  the  treasure  that  had  been  sent  them. 
By  the  good  odour  of  sanctity  that  clung  to  his  whole 
personality  ;  by  his  simple  and  persuasive  preaching 
— the  overflowing  of  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
God  ;  by  the  sweetness  of  his  intercourse,  which  would 
light  up  consciences  and  console  and  strengthen 
wondrously, — he  soon  gained  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  of  all.  Students,  seminarists,  members  of 
religious  communities — all  sought  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  apostolate  that  was  so  unlike  any  other.  And  so 
he  gave  them  retreats  with  unparalleled  success.  But 
this  true  son  of  St.  Alphonsus,  in  the  blaze  of  oratorical 
triumphs  that  would  have  turned  the  head  of  any 
ordinary  man,  felt  ever  drawn  in  an  especial  way  to¬ 
wards  the  poor  mountain  folk,  and  he  often  brought 
them  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 

“  Many  a  time  I  saw  him,”  relates  Father  Fasel,  one 
of  our  Fathers  who  was  a  resident  of  Fribourg  at  the 
time  ;  “he  used  to  pass  under  my  window  every 
Saturday,  making  off,  with  his  stout  stick  in  his  hand 
and  wearing  his  poor  threadbare  habit,  to  say  the 
Sunday  Mass  more  than  seven  miles  from  the  town. 
Sometimes  I  would  go  up  and  speak  to  him.  His  look 
and  his  holy  words  went  through  me.  Every  time 
we  met,  the  very  sight  of  him  fascinated  me  and  made 
me  think  of  God.  I  never  saw  piety  and  sanctity  in  so 
amiable  a  guise.  He  made  the  same  impression  on 
everybody  ;  and  he  was  usually  spoken  of  as  ‘  the 
priest  who  is  always  speaking  of  God.’  ” 

While  the  faithful  in  general  thus  recognized  in  him 
the  ideal  priest  and  apostle,  a  saint  bore  the  most 
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splendid  testimony  to  his  virtues.  We  read  as  follows 
in  a  letter  St.  Clement  Hofbauer  wrote  at  this  period 
to  the  Superior  General  of  the  Redemptorists  : 

Vienna,  25th  September,  1811. 

Most  Reverend  Father, 

“  As  a  good  opportunity  offers  for  giving  you  an 
account  of  myself  and  my  brethren,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  it,  especially 
as  I  have  not  had  such  a  chance  either  of  writing  to 
you  or  of  hearing  from  you  this  long  while.  I  am  now 
in  Vienna  and  I  often  hear  from  Father  Passerat.  He 
speaks  of  the  peace  and  security  he  and  his  brethren 
now  enjoy  by  God’s  grace,  of  the  apostolic  labours  in 
which  they  are  constantly  engaged,  and  of  the  venera¬ 
tion  and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live  and  for  whom  they  work. 
He  and  some  of  his  subjects  gave  several  missions 
lately.  He  is  a  man  of  outstanding  holiness  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  he  demands  the  most  exact  observance  of  the 
rules  and  constitutions  from  all  ;  he  is  patience  itself  ; 
his  boundless  zeal  shirks  no  labour  and  shrinks  from  no 
danger  ;  he  has  walked  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  ;  twice  he  has  come  to  see  me  here  in  Vienna, 
urged  solely  by  his  love  for  and  devotion  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation  ;  in  a  word,  our  religious  family  possesses 
in  him  a  living  model  of  every  virtue.  Should  God  call 
me  from  this  world,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  him  my 
successor  in  the  office  of  Vicar  General. 

“  Moreover,  he  is  longing  to  cross  to  America  with 
some  of  his  subjects.  Quite  recently  he  wrote  to  me 
of  the  hope  he  entertains  of  this  wish  so  dear  to  him 
and  to  us  all  being  realized.  Personally,  I  should 
be  delighted,  and  I  should  wish  much  that  the  plan 
succeed  ;  so  I  told  him  to  do  his  best  to  secure  pass¬ 
ports,  and  I  am  awaiting  his  reply.” 

The  American  project,  conceived  under  the  pressure 
of  persecution  in  Babenhausen  and  never  lost  sight  of 
by  the  two  Servants  of  God,  was  to  be  realized,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  though  at  a  much  later  date — in 
1832.  For  the  present,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
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to  hold  fast  to  the  frail  bough  on  which  they  had  built 
their  nest.  The  permission  to  reside,  which  had  been 
granted  for  three  months  at  first  and  then  renewed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  bishop,  would  expire  on 
the  i  st  May,  1812.  As  neither  the  Crimea  nor  America 
held  out  any  prospect  just  then,  Father  Passerat 
decided  on  applying  once  more  to  the  Fribourg 
authorities.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Lower  Council 
we  read  the  following  :  “  Monsieur  Passerat,  a  priest 
of  French  nationality,  requests  permission  to  continue 
residing  in  the  Canton  with  the  community  he  has 
formed  there.  The  Police  shall  investigate  the  matter 
and  find  out  what  course  should  be  adopted  with  re¬ 
gard  to  French  ecclesiastics  in  general  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  country.’ '  And  then,  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  25th  May,  1812,  wre  read  that  the  following 
decision  was  come  to  :  “  Having  heard  the  report 
of  the  Police  concerning  the  application  of  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Passerat,  a  priest  of  French  nation¬ 
ality,  wiio  seeks  for  permission  to  prolong  his  residence 
in  this  Canton  with  his  confreres  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  the  Lower  Council  grants 
a  final  extension  of  three  months,  to  allow  them  time 
to  be  in  order. 

“  His  confreres  and  others  who  may  be  associated 
with  him  shall  acquire  legal  recognition,  within  the 
time  specified,  and  be  in  order.” 

On  the  expiration  of  this  extension,  the  language  of 
the  Council  becomes  threatening  :  “  The  Reverend 
Monsieur  Joseph  Passerat  applies  for  permission  to 
remain  in  this  Canton  with  three  of  his  confreres. 
His  request  cannot  be  considered  until  such  time  as  he 
has  conformed  to  the  regulations  by  showing  his 
papers.” 

The  showing  of  the  papers  wras  evidently  impossible, 
or  was  looked  upon  as  inadequate  ;  for,  in  the  report 
of  the  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  October  following,  we 
read  :  “  The  Police  Department  declares  that  before 
committing  itself  to  a  decision  relative  to  the  residence 
of  M.  Passerat  and  other  French  priests  at  present 
holding  benefices  in  the  Canton,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  enquiries  at  the  French  Legation  into  the 
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possible  wishes  of  France  with  regard  to  priests  of 
French  nationality  who  are  already  in  this  Canton  or 
who  may  afterwards  enter  it. 

“  As  the  Lower  Council  does  not  deem  it  fitting  just 
now  to  approach  the  French  Legation  on  the  subject, 
and  as  it  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  difficulties  to  which 
such  a  proceeding  might  possibly  give  rise,  it  asks  the 
aforesaid  Department  to  furnish  a  report  on  all  French 
ecclesiastics  who  may  be  similarly  situated.” 

The  attitude  taken  up  by  these  gentlemen  is  indeed 
a  strange  one,  and  it  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
kindness  and  goodwill  of  the  otherwise  eminently 
Christian  Government  of  the  Canton  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  granting  of  a  few  permits  for  a  tempor¬ 
ary  residence.  Such,  however,  was  certainly  not  the 
case  ;  but  they  dreaded  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
power  in  whose  hands  they  had  already  become  un¬ 
willing  instruments  but  a  short  time  before. 

Now  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  in  the  valley  of 
Charmey,  was  an  old  Carthusian  monastery  known  by 
the  name  of  Valsainte,  in  which  French  Trappists, 
who  had  to  go  into  exile  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Religious  Orders  in  1791,  had  succeeded  in  settling, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  illustrious  Abbot  Dom 
Augustin  de  Lestrange.  Driven  out  of  it  in  1798  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Revolutionary  troops,  and  return¬ 
ing  in  1802,  they  enjoyed  their  peaceful  and  holy 
solitude,  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon,  until  1811. 
Then,  because  the  Trappists  of  Cervaro,  in  Genoese 
territory,  had  publicly  retracted  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  laws  of  the  Empire  at  the  bidding  of  Dom 
Augustin,  imperial  favour  gave  place  to  imperial 
hate. 

It  was  only  by  going  into  distant  exile  that  Dom 
Augustin  saved  his  liberty— and  possibly  his  life. 
The  fate  of  Valsainte  was  settled  by  a  letter  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Lower  Council  on  the  26th 
November,  181 1  :  the  French  Plenipotentiary  informed 
them  “  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  suppressed 
all  Trappist  convents  in  France.  Whereas  convents 
of  the  same  Order  exist  also  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg, 
he  declares  that  he  has  been  commissioned  to  require 
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their  suppression  ;  in  as  much  as  Valsainte,  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  French  religious,  may  be 
regarded  as  French,  and  is  a  sanctuary  for  young 
men  who  are  attempting  to  evade  conscription.” 

Might  is  right.  The  Lower  Council  resolved  to 
refer  this  letter  to  the  Upper  Council  and  to  demand 
the  suppression  of  the  monastery.  Four  days  later, 
on  the  30th  November,  the  Upper  Council  passed  the 
fatal  sentence,  which  was  notified  to  the  Prior  of 
Valsainte  on  the  5th  December  following. 

In  circumstances  such  as  these,  an  application  for 
admission  into  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  on  the  part 
of  a  new  French  community  might  well  seem  ill- 
timed.  The  members  of  the  Lower  Council,  by 
declining  to  countenance  the  action  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  the  Police,  not  only  kept  themselves 
free  from  foreign  interference,  but  saved  the  Redemp- 
torists  from  a  decree  of  expulsion  that  must  certainly 
have  followed  ;  for,  with  the  fate  of  Valsainte 
before  their  eyes,  events  in  Viege  and  Warsaw  made 
it  only  too  clear  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Napoleonic  regime.  The  practical  conclusion  Father 
Passerat  drew  was  that  he  should  refrain  from  making 
any  further  application  and  rely  on  those  authorities 
who,  in  their  official  capacity,  would  simply  ignore 
his  presence.  Even  the  assurance  of  being  left  in  such 
a  position,  fraught  as  it  was  with  so  much  uncertainty 
and  anxiety,  was  secured  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

When  Father  Passerat  and  his  brethren  were 
granted  “  a  final  extension  of  three  months,  to  allow 
them  time  to  secure  legal  recognition  and  to  be  in 
order,”  under  pain  of  having  to  leave  the  territory, 
not  only  of  the  Canton,  but  of  the  whole  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation,  things  looked  desperate  indeed.  “  To 
secure  legal  recognition  and  to  be  in  order  ”  meant 
showing  their  papers  to  be  vised  by  the  government. 
“  Now  we  had  no  papers,”  says  one  of  the  refugees, 
“  and  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  them  from  our 
homes.  Father  Passerat  stood  in  this  predicament 
himself.  In  those  days  of  incessant  wars,  govern¬ 
ments  either  refused  young  men  permission  to  reside 
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abroad,  or  granted  it  only  for  a  brief  period,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  conscription.  All,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  had 
left  our  country  and  entered  the  Congregation  without 
the  knowledge  of  our  respective  governments.  Get¬ 
ting  papers  was  thenceforth  out  of  the  question.  We 
were  really  in  an  impasse,  not  knowing  where  to  go 
or  what  to  do.  Father  Passerat,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  had  already  announced  the  news  of  our  impend¬ 
ing  dispersion,  and  our  hearts  were  broken.  The 
Fribourg  Government  could  not  see  its  way  to  making 
an  exception  in  our  favour  :  ‘  It  is  a  general  decree,’ 
we  were  told,  ‘  and  all  must  submit  to  it.’  ” 

At  this  juncture,  the  Servant  of  God  bethought 
himself  of  applying  to  the  bishop.  His  Lordship 
went  in  person  before  the  Council  of  State  and  pleaded 
the  Redemptorists’  cause  with  such  warmth  that  he 
bore  down  all  opposition  ;  the  favour  they  were 
receiving  was,  however,  to  remain  a  strict  secret. 
Thus  their  deliverance  from  certain  destruction  was 
owing,  under  God,  to  Mgr.  Guisolan  and  the  Fribourg 
Government. 

And  yet  the  only  means  the  Redemptorists  had  of 
showing  their  gratitude  to  his  Lordship  and  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  favour  of  the  Government  was  to  go  into 
hiding  and  be  merged  in  the  diocesan  clergy  by  accept¬ 
ing  curacies  and  chaplaincies.  We  may  easily  imagine 
Father  Passerat ’s  apprehensions  at  being  thus  ob¬ 
liged  to  scatter  his  subjects,  particularly  the  younger 
members  of  his  flock,  who  needed  some  experience  at 
any  rate  of  community  life,  if  they  were  to  be  imbued 
with  the  true  religious  spirit.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  say 
when  community  life — that  precious  guarantee  for 
perseverance — would  ever  become  possible  again. 
In  Valais,  the  Bishop  of  Sion  had  indeed  got  leave 
to  retain  his  Redemptorist  auxiliaries,  but  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  never  again  forming  a  corporate 
body,  either  in  Viege  or  elsewhere.  According  as  the 
students  were  raised  to  the  priesthood,  then,  they  had 
to  be  sent  to  exercise  their  sacred  ministry  either  in 
the  diocese  of  Sion  or  in  that  of  Fribourg.  This 
temporary  dispersion  of  the  subjects  amongst  parishes, 
where  their  holy  Superior  could  keep  a  fatherly  eye 
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on  them,  was  certainly  better  than  sending  them  back 
to  their  homes.  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  alas  ! 
isolation  was  to  prove  fatal  to  more  than  one  ;  but 
there  was  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  the 
crucible  of  tribulation  the  pure  gold  would  be  separated 
from  the  dross. 

Father  Passerat  himself  had  to  take  up  parish  work; 
and  we  shall  see  him  successively  ‘  Vicaire  ’  of  Farva- 
gny,  Chaplain  of  Posat,  and  Curd  of  Cerniat.  Thus 
seven  years  will  pass — years  of  humble  but  fruitful 
work— recompensed  at  last  by  the  setting  up  of  a 
regular  community  within  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
Monastery  of  Valsainte. 


CHAPTER  XI 


AN  APOSTLE  IN  A  PARISH 

1813-1818 

FATHER  PASSERAT  did  not  reside  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  in  the  Fribourg  pottery.  By  the 
end  of  1812,  nearly  all  his  young  men  had  completed 
their  studies,  and,  between  the  19th  December  and 
the  4th  July  of  the  following  year,  seven  of  them 
were  ordained  priests,  viz.,  Fathers  Czech,  Franzen, 
Forthuber,  Brenzinger,  Heberle,  Bonaventure  Stoll, 
and  Moeser.  One  of  their  number,  Father  Forthuber, 
was  immediately  summoned  to  Vienna  by  St.  Clement  ; 
the  rest  were  scattered  throughout  the  dioceses  of 
Fribourg  and  Sion.  Then  it  was  that  Father  Passerat, 
at  the  request  of  Mgr.  Guisolan,  accepted  the  post  of 
'  Vicaire  ’  of  Farvagny,  some  miles  from  the  town  of 
Fribourg. 

The  apostle  now  saw  a  new  field  for  that  apostolic 
energy  and  ingenuity  of  his  of  which  he  had  already 
given  such  striking  proof.  To  begin  with,  Farvagny 
lay  in  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  diocese,  and 
he  would  thus  be  free  from  the  trammels  of  a  foreign 
language  ;  then,  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  parish 
left  much  to  be  desired  ;  finally,  the  people  of  the 
adjoining  districts  stood  in  sore  need  of  a  religious 
awakening,  and  this  fact  it  was  that  Mgr.  Guisolan 
had  particularly  in  view  when  sending  amongst  them 
a  man  of  Father  Passerat’s  standing. 

No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his  presbytery — an 
unpretentious  wooden  structure,  a  sort  of  collapsible 
chalet — than  he  recalled  the  few  students  who  were 
still  left  in  the  pottery.  It  is  true  that  this  meant 
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removing  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  where  every  facility  was  afforded  them  for  pur¬ 
suing  their  studies  ;  but  he  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
leaving  them  so  far  out  of  reach  and  almost  in  a  state 
of  neglect,  and  besides  he  counted  on  being  able  to 
bestow  personal  supervision  on  their  training  without 
prejudice  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry. 

His  house  at  Farvagny  thus  became,  as  one 
of  its  youthful  inmates  humorously  put  it,  “  the 
Mother-House  of  the  Transalpine  Congregation  :  it 
included  the  Novitiate  and  Studendate,  with  Father 
Passerat  as  the  only  priest  ;  he  was,  therefore,  Rector, 
Novice  Master,  Prefect  of  Students,  Professor  of 
Theology,  besides  being  ‘  vicaire  ’  and  missioner.  Even 
this  community,  small  as  it  was,  was  to  grow  daily 
less  ;  for,  according  as  the  young  men  were  raised  to 
the  priesthood,  his  Lordship  found  places  for  them  in 
his  diocese.” 

And  a  sorry  mother-house  it  was,  and  great  must 
have  been  its  holy  superior’s  distress  on  seeing  he  was 
as  yet  so  far  from  the  realization  of  his  dearest  dream — 
the  setting  up  of  a  regular  community.  Then  did 
he  need  for  his  own  encouragement  the  words  that  so 
often  fell  from  his  pen  or  from  his  lips  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  others  :  “  Let  us  have  confidence  ;  were 
there  but  ten  of  us,  we  are  the  seed  ;  to-day  the  seed 
rots  in  the  ground,  but  only  let  us  have  confidence  ; 
when  the  summer  comes,  the  seed  that  now  seems 
dead  shall  live  again.” 

It  was  another  principle  with  him  that  the  best  way 
of  getting  the  Lord  to  take  an  interest  in  our  affairs 
is  to  take  an  interest  in  His.  Hence,  though  now 
merely  a  country  curate,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
was  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Congregation  by 
working  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  fascinating  preacher 
he  was  and  how  successful  his  preaching  had  been  in 
Fribourg.  When  the  Cure  of  Farvagny  had  listened 
to  a  few  of  Father  Passerat’s  sermons,  he  no  longer 
ventured  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  ;  he  gave  over  the 
sermons  entirely  to  his  curate,  reserving  only  the 
catechetical  instructions  for  himself.  Crowds  came 
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from  all  sides  to  hear  this  incomparable  missioner, 
and  they  fought  for  the  privilege  of  having  him  in 
their  churches,  were  it  only  for  a  single  occasion. 
And  popular  enthusiasm  only  grew  as  time  went  on. 
“  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  an  orator,”  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Cerniat  declares,  “  and  they  used  to  come  from 
Broc,  from  Cresuz,  and  from  Charmey  to  hear  him.” 
One  who  was  his  companion  at  this  period  has  left  us 
the  following  sketch  of  the  Servant  of  God  as  a 
preacher  :  “  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything 
more  imposing  than  Father  Passerat  in  the  pulpit. 
His  preaching  was  wonderful  and  his  sermons  were 
always  carefully  prepared.  Speaking  one  day  of  the 
respect  we  should  have  for  the  word  of  God,  he  made 
the  following  significant  admission  :  ‘  Personally,  I 
have  always  prepared  sufficiently  well  to  escape  the 
reproach  of  having  tempted  God.’  ” 

It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgency,  or  when  following 
out  some  particular  inspiration,  that  he  indulged  in 
extempore  preaching  ;  but  on  such  occasions  his 
sound  early  training  and,  no  doubt,  special  graces 
from  God,  came  to  -his  rescue  in  a  striking  way — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  instance. 

To  give  an  added  solemnity  to  the  public  prayers  of 
the  Rogation  Days,  the  Dean  of  Autigny  had  invited 
all  the  priests  of  the  deanery  to  attend.  Father 
Passerat  went  with  his  parishioners.  What  was  his 
surprise  when  the  dean  went  up  to  him  and  said  : 
“  Father,  our  preacher  has  disappointed  us  ;  would 
you  mind  saying  a  few  words?”  “But,  Dean,” 
the  Servant  of  God  replied,  “  what  are  you  thinking 
of?  I  got  no  notice  and  have  nothing  ready.”  The 
dean  insisted  :  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  disap¬ 
pointing  all  those  people,  who  had  come  at  his  invita¬ 
tion.  “  Do,  please,  go  up  and  say  a  few  words,”  he 
urged.  Father  Passerat  yielded  ;  but  instead  of  the 
few  words,  he  delivered  a  magnificent  sermon  on  the 
chastisements  men  draw  down  upon  themselves  by 
their  sins.  The  orator  spoke  with  such  mingled 
energy  and  unction  that  the  huge  congregation  burst 
into  tears.  Long  years  afterwards,  people  still  spoke 
of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  sermon. 
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Though  he  generally  refrained  from  improvisation, 
he  was  always  ready  to  turn  to  account  the  most 
trivial  incident  that  could  point  a  moral.  Once  while 
preaching  on  a  very  dark  day,  the  clouds  suddenly 
opened,  a  ray  of  sunshine  lit  up  the  church  for  an 
instant,  and  then  was  gone.  “  Brethren,”  the  preacher 
exclaimed,  “  the  brightness  of  earthly  things  passes 
like  the  light  that  has  just  appeared  ;  so  do  not  cling 
to  them.” 

As  a  preacher  for  the  people,  he  willingly  availed 
himself  of  whatever  would  have  a  special  appeal  for 
a  humble  peasant  congregation.  Thus,  wishing  on 
one  occasion  to  show  his  hearers  how  silly  the  vain 
are,  he  said  :  “  Take  a  she-goat,  put  fine  clothes  on 
her  back,  deck  her  out  with  all  kinds  of  gold  and 
silver  things  and  with  any  amount  of  ribbons  ;  the 
she-goat  will  never  be  anything  else  but  a  she-goat. 
In  the  same  way,  etc.  .  .  .” 

The  principles  of  composition  were  faithfully  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  his  sermons.  His  style  was  simple,  terse, 
personal,  and  full  of  imagery  ;  but  he  was  never  sur¬ 
prised  into  anything  even  bordering  on  the  vulgar. 
Without  losing  anything  of  the  ease  and  vigour  of  the 
popular  preacher,  he  was  almost  a  purist  in  his  langu¬ 
age.  He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  slovenly  sermons 
and  presumptuous  preachers,  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  experts  in  extemporizing.  “  A  badly- written 
sermon,”  he  used  to  say,  “  has  no  more  chance  of 
piercing  the  heart  than  a  rusty  and  crooked  nail  has  of 
entering  a  wall.” 

His  unvarying  method  was  to  proceed  by  short 
pithy  sentences,  each  one  of  which  was  a  shaft  winging 
its  triumphant  way  to  the  heart.  His  doctrinal 
groundwork  was  always  most  solid  and  exclusively 
evangelistic  :  Holy  Scripture,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  great  theologians  were  the  sources 
whence  he  drew  his  moral  teaching.  Uncompromising 
integrity  of  doctrine  was  tempered  with  a  gentleness 
that  never  closed  the  door  against  hope,  once  fear  had 
done  its  work  by  shaking  souls  from  their  fatal  torpor. 
This  is  how  he  put  what  he  considered  to  be  the  golden 
mean  :  “  We  should  never  make  a  statement  in  the 
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pulpit  that  we  should  have  to  tone  down  or  strengthen 
were  we  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.” 

Dignity  and  animation  characterized  his  delivery. 
He  displayed  an  abundance  of  fire,  though  his  voice 
was  never  unpleasantly  loud  ;  his  tone,  bearing,  ges¬ 
tures — everything  about  him  bespoke  the  spiritual 
man,  the  man  of  God  profoundly  convinced  of  what 
he  was  saying.  His  words  were  the  words  of  one 
having  power,  and  it  was  often  remarked  :  “  If  you 
want  to  know  what  Jesus  Christ  was  like,  look  at 
Father  Passerat  in  the  pulpit.” 

He  would  at  times  give  sudden  utterance  to  what 
looked  like  an  inspiration  from  heaven  and  speak  like 
a  prophet.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  preaching  one 
day  against  sinful  dances,  gathering  from  the  looks 
of  his  audience  that  they  were  not  at  all  convinced, 
he  suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed  :  “  I  see  you  don’t 
want  to  listen  to  me  ;  you  want  to  go  on  with  your 
dancing.  Well,  go  on  ;  but  mind  !  I  am  no  prophet, 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
consider  me  as  such  ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  before 
the  day  is  out  some  calamity  shall  befall  you.”  With¬ 
out  another  word  he  left  the  pulpit.  Even  this 
threat  failed  to  break  down  their  obstinacy.  That 
night  they  met  again  at  the  dance.  The  pastimes 
the  man  of  God  had  so  vehemently  denounced 
were  about  to  begin,  when  suddenly  two  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  quarrelled.  They  soon  came  to  blows  and 
carried  their  violence  so  far  that  one  of  them  fell  in  a 
dying  state  on  the  floor.  The  festivities  were  at 
once  broken  off.  The  authorities  came  upon  the 
scene,  the  dancers  were  ignominiously  turned  out, 
the  guilty  parties  sent  to  jail,  and  the  licentious 
merrymaking  gave  place  to  general  consternation. 
Then  was  the  sermon  of  the  morning  recalled,  and  the 
most  blindly  obstinate  had  to  own  to  their  cost  that 
it  is  an  evil  thing  to  make  little  of  the  warning  words 
of  a  Servant  of  God. 

On  another  occasion,  while  evangelizing  a  parish 
likewise  given  over  to  sinful  pleasures,  certain  grumb¬ 
ling  of  which  he  was  the  object  came  to  his  ears.  He 
was  accused  of  exaggeration— of  demanding  more 
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than  the  Gospel  demanded,  of  condemning  what  was 
not  forbidden,  and  of  seeing  harm  in  the  most  innocent 
amusements.  This  was  enough  to  enkindle  his  zeal. 
He  ascended  the  pulpit,  had  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
exposed,  and  then,  before  the  astonished  congregation, 
went  through  a  trial  scene  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Judge,  he  himself  the  accuser,  and  his  hearers  the 
accused.  He  began  by  drawing  a  striking  picture  of 
all  the  sin  involved  in  dances  and  similar  worldly 
gatherings, — laying  bare  the  disorders  that  occur, 
the  conversations  indulged  in,  and  the  improper 
thoughts  and  desires  to  which  they  give  rise.  After 
each  count  in  the  indictment,  he  turned  towards  the 
Sovereign  Judge  seated  on  His  throne,  adjuring  Him 
to  say  if  the  picture  he  drew  were  exaggerated  ;  he 
then  turned  once  more  on  the  accused,  dared  them  to 
raise  their  eyes  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  by  the 
shame  and  confusion  on  their  faces  forced  them  to 
admit  their  guilt.  An  eyewitness  has  testified  that 
Father  Passerat  had  the  look  of  a  prophet  and  that 
you  would  have  thought  you  were  standing  before 
God's  own  tribunal. 

But  his  preaching  was  not  confined  to  the  pulpit  : 
he  turned  every  circumstance  to  account  to  sow  the 
good  seed.  One  day  a  peasant  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  called  for  him  in  great  haste.  It  meant  going  to 
a  very  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  Alps  to  attend  a 
poor  dying  man.  The  Father  went  off  with  all  speed, 
but  arrived  too  late  ;  death  had  outpaced  him,  and 
on  his  arrival  the  sick  man  was  no  more.  “  Well,” 
said  the  Servant  of  God,  “  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  the 
dead,  I  can  do  something  for  the  living.”  He  had 
the  corpse  laid  out.  He  summoned  the  villagers, 
gathered  them  round  the  bier  and  began  a  mission 
sermon.  Calling  the  dead  man  to  witness,  he  cited 
his  hearers  before  the  dread  tribunal  of  God,  bade 
them  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  corpse  and  see  what 
it  is  to  die,  painted  in  vivid  colours  the  fears  and  the 
danger  of  a  soul  bereft  of  all  assistance  and  about  to 
appear  before  its  God,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
surveyed  the  whole  cycle  of  the  great  truths  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  death-chamber.  The 
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result  may  be  imagined.  Speechless  with  terror,  his 
whole  audience  broke  into  sobs  and  supplications. 
Under  the  added  influence  of  grace,  they  implored  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  promised  to  reform  their 
lives  in  all  earnestness.  Thus  the  Servant  of  God, 
for  the  single  ear  of  corn  he  was  too  late  to  pluck, 
gathered  a  sheaf  ;  and  thus  a  single  sermon  did  the 
work  of  a  mission. 

Even  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  people  he  never 
put  off  the  apostle.  He  could  not  meet  any  of  his 
parishioners  on  the  road  without  saying  something 
that  went  straight  to  the  heart  and  was  never  for¬ 
gotten.  At  times,  if  he  thought  he  was  dealing  with 
somebody  whose  religious  knowledge  was  not  up  to 
the  mark,  a  little  catechizing  followed  the  customary 
word  of  greeting.  More  than  one  feared  meeting  him 
on  this  account  and  played  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  keep 
out  of  his  way.  One  day,  a  certain  Louis  Charriere 
from  Cerniat,  who  was  very  far  from  being  a  theologian, 
saw  the  Father  coming  in  the  distance.  At  once  he 
made  for  his  workshop  and  began  to  chop  wood  with 
terrific  energy,  saying  to  himself  :  “  I  must  send  the 
chips  flying  as  far  as  I  can  to  keep  His  Reverence  off, 
or  I’ll  be  caught  ;  he’s  sure  to  ask  me  the  Catechism, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  it.” 

But  Louis  was  an  exception.  The  people  usually 
looked  forward  with  delight  to  meeting  the  Servant  of 
God,  to  speaking  with  him,  and  to  hearing  and  trea¬ 
suring  up  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips.  It  was 
in  this  wise  that  Father  Passerat  won  an  excellent 
youth  for  the  Congregation.  He  was  a  native  of 
Orsonnens,  a  parish  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and 
his  name  was  Joseph  Berset.  Having  like  so  many 
others  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Father  Passerat ’s 
sanctity,  he  took  every  chance  that  offered  of  getting 
a  word  with  him,  though  he  never  dreamt  of  becoming 
one  of  his  subjects.  “  One  day,”  he  relates,  “  the 
Father  met  me  on  my  way  to  another  parish  to  take 
part  in  the  patronal  feast,  and  he  stopped  me.  As  he 
knew  all  about  me,  and  as  I  had  already  consulted 
him  on  the  affairs  of  my  soul,  he  spoke  very  affection¬ 
ately  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  my  vocation 
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was.  I  said  I  did  not. — And  would  you  like  to  know  ? 
• — By  all  means,  I  replied. — I’ll  give  you  an  infallible 
means  of  knowing,  if  you'll  take  it. — That  depends 
on  whether  it  is  too  hard  or  not.— 'Tis  quite  easy. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  my  decision,  he  went  on  : 
‘  Before  you  go  to  bed  to-night,  ask  yourself  seriously 
what  kind  of  life  you  would  like  to  have  chosen,  if 
you  were  on  your  deathbed.’  He  then  went  his  way. 
His  words  hit  home  :  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was  a 
Redemptorist  postulant.”* 

Zeal  of  this  sort,  followed  by  such  triumphs,  could 
not  but  arouse  the  hatred  of  the  Evil  One  and  of  evil 
men.  Father  Passerat,  therefore,  had  enemies,  and, 
as  a  certain  cure  shrewdly  remarked,  “  particularly 
amongst  those  who  preferred  music  to  morality.” 
In  a  clumsy  article  entitled  Les  Obscurans,  written 
over  the  name  of  ‘  Bonaventure,’  a  certain  Gazette 
de  Saint-Gall  once  made  a  furious  attack  on  him  and 
his  brethren.  The  accused  had  no  need  to  defend 
themselves  :  a  Fribourg  journalist  silenced  the  writer 
in  a  vigorous  article,  which  concludes  as  follows  : 

“  A  tissue  of  lies.  .  .  .  Either  these  charges  are 
your  own  concoctions,  or  you  have  published  what  is 
mere  rumour  and  hearsay  ;  in  the  latter  hypothesis, 
you  have  behaved  neither  as  a  gentleman  nor  a 
Christian  ;  in  the  former,  worse  must  be  said  of  you. 
You  conclude  your  invective  by  an  irreverent  witticism 
about  the  ‘  coming  canonization  of  M.  Passerat,’ 
should  he  go  on  as  he  is  going.  Well,  M.  Bonaventure, 
and  if  you  go  on  as  you  are  going,  when  may  we  expect 
yours  ?  Since  you  advise  us  of  the  unhappy  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  you  lie  of  continuing  your  campaign 
against  the  Obscurans,  I  hereby  advise  you  also  of  the 
necessity  under  which  I  shall  lie  of  writing  to  you 
again. 

“  I  am,  Monsieur,  etc.” 

Perhaps  we  have  done  wrong  in  thus  unearthing 

*  The  Servant  of  God  made  much  of  this  method  of  settling  a 
vocation.  When  a  very  old  man  in  Bruges,  a  young  girl  consulted  him 
about  such  a  matter  ;  he  replied  :  “  If  you  want  to  know  what  your 
vocation  is,  go  to  the  cemetery.” 
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invective  of  this  kind,  which  had  too  low  and  mean  a 
source  to  reach  him  at  whom  it  was  aimed  ;  but  it  is 
good  to  hear  vice  pay  unwilling  homage  to  virtue 
and  to  hear  “  M.  Bonaventure,”  in  his  reference  to 
Father  Passerat’s  canonization,  voicing  the  general 
opinion  that  was  held  of  his  sanctity. 

Farvagny  was  too  close  to  Fribourg  for  that  city 
to  know  nothing  of  the  wonders  that  were  being 
wrought  in  the  country  districts  by  the  untiring 
curate.  No  one  was  so  delighted  as  the  bishop  : 
his  own  eyes  looked  on  at  that  religious  revival  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  which  he  had  in 
view  when  sending  his  saintly  friend  to  cultivate  that 
portion  of  his  vineyard.  He  now  concluded  that  an 
apostolic  labourer  such  as  Father  Passerat  would  be 
eminently  fitted  to  communicate  to  others  that 
pastoral  zeal  with  which  he  was  himself  aflame.  And 
so,  during  the  vacation  of  1813,  he  commissioned  him 
to  preach  the  retreat  to  his  clergy. 

The  result  surpassed  all  his  expectations.  As  is 
usual  in  retreats  of  this  kind,  the  Servant  of  God 
opened  with  the  eternal  truths.  Though  his  hearers 
were  themselves  no  novices  in  the  pulpit,  they  were 
so  moved  by  the  very  first  conference  that  they  broke 
into  sighs  and  tears  and  actually  requested  the 
preacher  to  moderate  his  words,  as  they  were  too 
affected  to  listen  any  longer.  At  the  very  moment 
that  this  strange  appeal  was  made  to  him,  the  preacher 
was  preparing  a  sermon  on  the  judgments  of  God. 
Changing  the  subject  immediately,  he  began  the  next 
conference  with  these  words  of  the  Apostle  :  Now  I 
am  glad :  not  because  you  were  made  sorrowful,  but 
because  you  were  made  sorrowful  unto  penance. — - 
2.  Cor.  vii,  9.  Then,  with  a  wealth  of  doctrine  and 
that  sweetness  so  peculiarly  his  own,  he  tempered  the 
fear  of  God,  which  plays  such  a  part  in  all  true  con¬ 
version,  with  reassuring  trust,  which  draws  down 
grace  by  inciting  to  prayer. 

The  whole  retreat  took  its  tone  from  this  beginning; 
the  clergy,  stirred  to  the  depths  by  his  powerful 
words,  emerged  from  it  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
and  determined  to  have  no  other  preacher  for  their 
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retreats  as  long  as  Father  Passerat  could  be  found  in 
Fribourg.  In  point  of  fact,  during  his  whole  stay  in 
Switzerland,  the  Servant  of  God  never  failed  to  under¬ 
take  this  delicate  and  fruitful  work. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  retreat  of  1813  gained 
him  as  many  friends  as  there  were  priests  who  made 
it.  There  is  one,  however,  whose  friendship  calls  for 
special  notice,  as  it  meant  much,  not  only  for  Father 
Passerat  himself,  but  for  his  Congregation  also.  The 
Cure  of  Praroman  is  already  known  to  our  readers  ; 
his  name  was  Pierre-Tobie  Yenny,  and,  as  Mgr. 
Guisolan’s  successor  in  Fribourg,  he  was  destined  to 
erect  canonically  the  first  Redemptorist  convent  in 
Switzerland. 

There  was  something  genuinely  filial  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  he  gave  Father  Passerat  from  this  time  forward. 
One  day  he  said  to  one  of  our  Fathers  :  “  The  sermons 
of  that  great  Servant  of  God  showed  me  what  a  retreat 
was  ;  his  own  example,  together  with  his  homely  and 
earnest  preaching,  went  straight  to  my  heart  ;  while 
his  fatherly  kindness,  which  was  simply  irresistible, 
gave  strength  to  my  weak  resolutions,  and  even  now 
the  very  thought  of  him  keeps  me  good.”  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  all  it  would  mean  for  Father  Passerat  to 
hold  such  a  place  in  the  heart  of  his  future  bishop. 

He  made  it  a  point,  first  as  ‘  vicaire  ’  and  then  as 
cure,  to  be  faithful  in  attending  the  ecclesiastical 
conferences.  His  holiness  and  learning  made  him 
count  for  much  in  these  gatherings,  and  his  decisions 
were  looked  upon  as  final.  This  fact  emerges  from 
the  minutes  of  the  conferences.  And  yet  the  holy 
man  manifested  a  wonderful  humility  and  modesty. 
The  following  incident,  belonging  to  a  previous  period, 
was  gathered  by  his  first  biographer,  Pere  Desurmont, 
from  the  lips  of  the  very  person  to  whom  it  occurred. 

“  One  day,”  he  relates,  “  I  happened  to  be  travelling 
with  a  venerable  ecclesiastic  of  seventy-five.  He 
came  from  the  Canton  of  Fribourg.  His  age  led  me 
to  think  that  he  might  have  known  the  Curate  of 
Farvagny.  And  so  I  asked  him  :  Did  you  happen  to 
know  our  Father  Passerat  long  ago  ? — Did  I  know 
him  ?  he  exclaimed  ;  why  nobody  could  have  lived  in 
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those  days  without  knowing  that  holy  man. — Well, 
and  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  He  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  as  he  replied  :  My  dear  Father,  Father 
Passerat  possessed  every  virtue,  but  especially  was  he 
humility  personified.  I  was  still  in  the  seminary 
when  he  first  came  to  Fribourg.  We  met  providenti¬ 
ally  in  the  house.  He  came  up  to  me  at  once  and  said 
with  a  modesty  I  can  never  forget  :  1  Monsieur  l’Abbe, 
I  have  to  stand  an  examination  for  faculties  to-morrow 
before  his  Lordship  ;  now  I  am  very  much  afraid  of 
it,  as  I  am  not  a  learned  man  by  any  means.  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  clear  up  certain  matters  for  me  ?  ’ 
Not  knowing  who  he  was,  and  having  all  the  airs  of  a 
youthful  theologian,  I  set  about  explaining  to  him 
what  he  knew  a  thousand  times  better  himself.  He 
listened  with  a  look  of  pleasure  at  learning  something 
he  did  not  know  before,  which  quite  deceived  me. 
Shortly  afterwards,  I  found  out  who  he  was.  You 
can  imagine  my  confusion.  The  next  time  I  met  him 
I  could  not  help  reproaching  him  with  the  trick  he 
played  on  me.  With  the  utmost  composure  he  im¬ 
proved  on  his  former  act  of  self-abasement  by  protest¬ 
ing  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  on  that  occasion  and 
that  he  was  really  a  very  ignorant  man.  I  let  him 
talk  on  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  he  said,  but 
in  my  own  mind  I  kept  saying  that  he  was  a  great 
saint.” 

While  engaged  in  apostolic  labours,  with  all  their 
attendant  trials  and  consolations,  he  never  forgot  his 
duties  as  superior.  Away  in  distant  Austria,  St. 
Clement,  a  lonely  victim  of  a  combination  of  un¬ 
toward  circumstances,  found  food  for  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  his  dear  disciple  Joseph  Passerat  and  of  the 
little  band  of  faithful  adherents  gathered  about  him  ; 
for  he  saw  in  them  the  promise  of  better  days.  A 
noteworthy  occasion  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings.  Father  Passerat 's 
success  in  the  apostolic  field  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Nuncio  in  Lucerne  ;  he  spoke  of  it  to  his  colleague 
in  Vienna,  with  the  result  that  the  two  distinguished 
prelates  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  the  Church  a 
bishop  of  the  primitive  ages,  in  the  person  of  this 
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zealous  religious.  St.  Clement,  hearing  of  what  was 
in  contemplation,  offered  an  uncompromising  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  scheme  that  in  his  eyes  would  have  meant 
nothing  short  of  disaster  for  his  Congregation.  “  No, 
no,”  he  replied,  “  Father  Passerat  is  the  mother  of 
the  Congregation,  and  we  must  not  take  the  mother 
from  her  children.”  Such  words  need  no  comment. 

We  have  seen  how  watchful  and  ingenious  he  was 
in  keeping  fervour  alive  in  the  hearts  of  his  scattered 
subjects  in  Valais,  together  with  love  for  that  voca¬ 
tion  of  theirs  unavoidably  left  so  long  in  trying  and 
critical  situations.  In  Fribourg  he  coped  with  similar 
difficulties  by  similar  methods. 

He  had  for  first  principle  to  reduce  their  isolation  to 
a  minimum.  Sometimes  he  suceeded  in  having 
two  Fathers  placed  in  the  same  parish — one  as  cure, 
the  other  as  ‘  vicaire  ’  or  chaplain  ;  whenever  it  was 
feasible,  he  appointed  a  laybrother  as  companion  to 
such  as  had  to  live  alone.  To  facilitate  mutual  inter¬ 
course,  he  was  anxious  that  the  parishes  assigned  to 
his  subjects  should  be  as  close  to  one  another  as 
possible.  The  periodical  retreats  at  Farvagny,  Posat 
or  Cerniat,  his  visits  to  the  various  chaplaincies,  his 
letters,  and  the  control  he  exercised  over  regular 
observance,  especially  where  poverty  was  concerned, 
— all  went  on  as  before. 

And  also  as  before,  he  led  the  way  by  his  own 
example.  If  any  there  were  whose  flagging  courage 
shrank  from  the  stern  demands  of  religious  poverty, 
or  whose  spirit  of  recollection  suffered  from  undue 
eagerness  for  external  work,  they  had  but  to  look  at 
their  master  to  mend  their  ways.  The  holy  curate 
became  an  object  of  wonder  for  his  very  parishioners. 
His  patched  and  threadbare  cassock  became  famous. 
Flow  often  was  he  not  asked  :  “  Father,  when  are  you 
going  to  get  a  new  cassock  made  for  yourself?” 
Then  he  would  answer  with  that  pleasing  smile  of  his  : 
“  Wait  a  bit  ;  as  soon  as  I  have  made  my  pile,  I’ll 
get  a  new  suit.”  But  his  outstanding  characteristic 
was  his  extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer  and  that  won¬ 
drous  recollection  into  which  he  would  not  suffer  the 
most  innocent  distraction  to  break. 
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One  day,  as  he  was  walking  with  a  young  student 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  literature,  he  strayed 
with  him  into  the  flowery  fields  of  poetry  ;  and  both 
were  soon  busy  quoting  long  passages  from  the  French 
classics.  Father  Passerat  suddenly  recollected  him¬ 
self,  and,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  wakes  up 
from  a  dream,  exclaimed  :  “  Where  are  we  ?  We  are 
only  talking  nonsense.  Let  us  say  our  prayers,  my 
dear  Brother,  let  us  say  our  prayers.”  Thereupon, 
taking  out  his  big  rosary,  he  began  the  Creed  and  did 
not  leave  off  praying  until  the  end  of  the  journey. 

In  all  places  and  at  all  times  his  thoughts  soared 
easily  Godward.  As  he  was  going  through  a  wood  on 
one  occasion  with  a  young  Father,  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  surrounding  solitude  and  became 
suddenly  absorbed.  They  came  across  a  felled  oak 
lying  on  their  path.  He  stopped  and  called  out  to 
his  companion  in  that  fatherly  and  familiar  way  he 
would  sometimes  adopt  :  “  Hallo,  stop  here  a  moment 
and  sit  you  down  there  on  that  tree.”  The  young 
Father  obeyed.  What  was  his  amazement  at  seeing 
his  venerable  superior  fall  on  his  knees,  saying  : 
“  Father,  I  should  like  to  go  to  confession.”  He  made 
his  confession  with  every  sign  of  the  deepest  compunc¬ 
tion.  Like  many  of  the  Saints,  the  Servant  of  God 
loved  to  purify  his  conscience  daily  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  He  considered  it  a  most  efficacious  means 
of  union  with  the  all-pure  God  and  would  say  that  the 
soul  rises  according  as  it  is  cleansed,  and  that  a  pure 
conscience  enables  us  to  see  God  even  here  below  by 
the  light  of  a  lively  faith. 

His  own  soul  had  risen  to  such  heights  and  lived  in 
such  intimacy  with  Heaven  that  the  most  absorbing 
occupations  not  only  were  no  distraction  to  him,  but 
were  actually  an  incentive  to  fervour,  as  a  thin  stream 
of  water  adds  fierceness  to  a  conflagration.  He  was 
in  very  deed  the  man  that  prayeth  much  for  the 
people  (2.  Machab.  xv,  14),  shortening  by  his 
supplications  the  days  of  trial,  which  would  otherwise 
have  proved  fatal  to  so  many. 

In  1815,  he  changed  his  abode,  though  remaining 
in  the  same  parish.  The  presbytery  of  Farvagny 
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needed  repairs,  and,  as  the  cure  had  some  difficulty 
in  finding  lodgings  in  the  meanwhile,  Father  Passerat 
kindly  came  to  the  rescue  by  giving  up  his  own  house. 
He  was  offered  in  exchange  the  chaplaincy  of  Posat, 
a  small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Farvagny.  The  chap¬ 
lain’s  residence  had  once  been  an  old  country-house 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  At  the  time  in  question  it 
belonged  to  the  College  of  Fribourg  and  reverted  to 
its  former  owners  when,  at  a  later  date,  these  took 
over  once  more  the  celebrated  College  founded  by  St. 
Peter  Canisius.  It  was  more  roomy  than  the  curate's 
chalet,  lent  itself  far  more  readily  to  the  housing  of  a 
small  religious  community,  and  had  the  further 
advantage  of  having  the  pretty  little  chapel  close  at 
hand.  Here  Father  Passerat  could  indulge  in  the 
make-believe  of  being  in  a  regular  monastery,  into 
which  he  could  gather  the  scattered  members  of  his 
flock  to  spend  a  few  days  in  retreat  and  enjoy  a  little 
community  life. 

For  all  that  it  was  but  a  makeshift.  In  spite  of 
the  precautions  he  took  to  mitigate  the  evil,  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  his  subjects  never  ceased  to  be  a  thorn  in 
his  side,  and  he  longed  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly. 
Once  again  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  France.  Now 
that  the  Empire  had  fallen  and  the  Bourbons  had  been 
restored,  did  not  the  plan  formerly  suggested  by  the 
royal  exile  in  Mitau,  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  of 
introducing  the  Congregation  into  France  through 
Alsace  seem  nearer  realization  ?  At  any  rate  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  trying.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  he 
installed  in  Posat  than  he  decided  on  making  a  journey 
to  the  French  frontier  with  a  view  to  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  Leaving  Father  Czech 
as  temporary  superior  and  entrusting  Father  Joseph 
Hofbauer  with  the  chaplaincy  of  Posat,  he  went  in 
the  direction  of  Alsace,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
Promised  Land.  He  made  a  short  stay  in  Blotzheim, 
not  far  from  Basle,  with  the  saintly  Cure,  M.  Juif, 
formerly  a  Cistercian  in  Lucelli.  In  his  company  he 
went  over  the  Sundgau  and  cast  longing  eyes  on  an 
old  convent  of  Recollects  at  Luppach,  near  Ferrette. 
Until  such  time  as  he  could  purchase  the  monastery, 
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he  decided  on  placing  outposts  in  Alsace  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  definite  entry  of  the  Redemptorists  into 
the  country. 

Thus,  in  1816,  we  find  Father  Charles  Franz  ap¬ 
pointed  administrator  in  Koestlach  with  Father 
Martin  Schollhorn  as  assistant.  With  St.  Clement’s 
approval,  Father  Passerat  addressed  several  memorials 
to  Paris,  begging  through  the  mediation  of  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme  to  be  authorized  to  settle  in  Luppach. 
But  it  was  the  old  story  :  members  of  the  clergy  who 
had  taken  the  oath  were  very  numerous  in  the  Sund- 
gau,  and  they  were  on  the  watch.  Father  Franz, 
in  obedience  to  orders  received  from  the  vicars 
general  in  Strasburg,  had  revalidated  a  marriage 
contracted  before  a  priest  who  had  taken  the  oath, 
and  for  doing  so  was  vilified  and  persecuted,  and  had 
soon  to  leave  Koestlach.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  prospects  of  the  Luppach  foundation.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfortunate  incident,  Father  Passerat 
did  not  give  up  hope  of  establishing  a  house  in  Alsace 
some  day.  With  this  in  view,  he  sent  Father  Scholl¬ 
horn  to  Markolsheim  to  look  around  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  future. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  the  Servant  of  God 
held  a  meeting  in  Posat  of  all  the  Fathers  to  discuss 
whether  it  was  then  opportune  to  apply  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Fribourg  for  the  legal  approbation  of  the 
Institute  together  with  permission  to  live  in  com¬ 
munity.  Germany  held  out  no  prospects  ;  neither 
did  Alsace,  at  least  just  then  ;  the  dispersion  to  which 
they  were  subjected  was  becoming  intolerable  and 
threatened  the  whole  future  of  the  Congregation  ;  the 
Catholic  cantonal  authorities  alone  justified  their 
hopes  ;  the  question  was  :  should  they  take  their 
chance  and  make  application  in  that  quarter  ? 

The  Fathers  were  unanimous  against  the  proposal. 
They  were  undoubtedly  much  distressed  at  being 
thus  tied  down  indefinitely  to  a  mode  of  life  so  little 
in  conformity  with  their  Rule  ;  but  they  dreaded  the 
failure  of  such  a  step  taken  in  such  circumstances. 
Were  their  petition  to  prove  untimely  and  meet  with  a 
refusal,  it  would  in  all  likelihood  ruin  their  prospects. 
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It  seemed  wiser,  consequently,  to  bide  their  time  and 
await  a  more  favourable  opening. 

This  notwithstanding,  Father  Passerat  was  opposed 
to  any  further  temporizing  and  opened  his  mind  on 
the  subject  confidentially  to  the  Avoyer,  M.  Werro, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  well-disposed  towards  him.  The 
Avoyer  agreed  with  the  Fathers  in  thinking  it  in¬ 
opportune  just  then  to  bring  before  the  Council  a 
matter  which,  at  such  a  juncture,  might  arouse 
formidable  opposition  :  too  many  other  things  had  to 
be  settled  first.  “  But  don’t  worry,”  the  kind  hearted 
magistrate  added,  “  as  soon  as  I  see  an  opening,  I  will 
not  fail  to  let  you  know.”  They  could  rely  all  the 
more  on  this  assurance  as  every  day  that  passed  was 
giving  them  a  new  claim  to  the  gratitude  both  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people.  The  heroic  services 
they  rendered  to  the  sick  during  an  epidemic  are 
deserving  of  special  notice. 

In  1814,  large  bodies  of  Austrian  troops — Bohemians, 
Poles  and  Hungarians — when  passing  through  Switzer¬ 
land  on  their  way  back  from  France,  were  struck  down 
by  cholera  according  to  some,  by  smallpox  according 
to  others— probably  by  both.  The  mortality  was 
great.  In  Fribourg  and  Berne  the  hospitals  were 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  sick  men  who  had  no 
chaplain  able  to  speak  their  own  language.  As 
Father  Passerat  had  a  few  Fathers  who  spoke  Bohem¬ 
ian  or  Polish,  he  was  appealed  to.  Superior  and 
subjects  vied  with  one  another  in  volunteering  their 
services,  their  one  regret  being  that  they  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity.  In  Fribourg,  Father  Biedrzicki  proved  an 
angel  of  consolation  for  his  stricken  countrymen  ; 
Father  Bonaventure  Stoll  was  sent  to  Berne,  having 
with  him  as  assistant  and  interpreter  a  Polish  student 
Augustine  Kozinski,  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
priesthood.  These  three  spent  themselves  day  and 
night  by  the  bedside  of  the  patients,  unsparing  of  their 
own  strength  and  reckless  of  all  danger,  until  at  last 
they  fell  victims  to  the  scourge  themselves.  Father 
Biedrzicki  was  the  first  to  be  struck  down,  and  he 
remained  in  the  hospital  for  a  long  time,  hanging 
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between  life  and  death.  He  was  scarcely  on  his  feet 
again  when  his  services  were  requested  in  Berne,  where 
the  plague  was  raging  with  redoubled  fury  ;  the 
Catholic  quarter  in  particular  was  cruelly  tried,  the 
cure  was  dying,  and  the  sick  were  bereft  of  all  religious 
aid.  Without  a  thought,  the  Father,  though  but 
convalescent,  went  and  braved  fresh  dangers,  doing 
all  he  could  for  the  Catholics,  while  his  confreres 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  patients  in  the  military 
hospital.  The  Lord  was  satisfied  with  their  labours 
and  sufferings  ;  death  spared  them  ;  but  they  came 
forth  from  the  ordeal  with  something  of  the  martyr’s 
halo  around  them,  which  pleaded  their  cause  amongst 
men  with  an  eloquence  nothing  else  could  inspire. 

The  bishop,  too,  wishing  to  mark  his  ever-growing 
appreciation  of  the  wrorth  of  the  Chaplain  of  Posat, 
offered  him  the  parish  of  Berne.  As  we  have  seen, 
Mgr.  Guisolan  it  wTas  who  restored  Catholic  worship 
in  this  Protestant  stronghold  ;  he  wTas  now7  persuaded 
that  there  wTas  none  more  fitted  than  Father  Passerat 
for  the  task  of  consolidating  and  developing  the  faith 
there  ;  and  so  he  kept  plying  the  Servant  of  God  with 
requests  to  accept  this  honourable  and  useful  post. 
A  cruel  struggle  v7ent  on  in  the  heart  of  the  holy  man 
between  his  wish  to  please  the  bishop  he  so  loved 
and  the  duties  his  position  as  superior  so  uncom¬ 
promisingly  entailed.  After  all,  the  souls  of  his 
subjects  were  his  first  concern.  Now,  to  uphold 
regular  observance,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
poverty,  and  to  keep  alive  within  them  the  spirit  of 
their  state  and  the  love  of  their  vocation,  something 
besides  letters  seemed  necessary.  The  father,  he 
thought,  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  his  children  ; 
and  they  in  turn  should  gather  round  their  father  at 
stated  times,  to  recruit  their  strength  in  retreat,  to 
receive  the  necessary  instructions  and  advice,  and  to 
bring  awray  with  them  to  their  presbyteries  something 
of  that  home  atmosphere  that  helps  a  religious  to 
remain  v7hat  he  is  even  in  the  garb  of  a  secular  priest. 
Now,  he  argued,  if  he  vTent  to  Berne,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  his  being  able  to  secure  all  these  benefits, 
which  were  within  his  reach  at  Fribourg,  Farvagny, 
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and  Posat  ;  and  without  them  he  felt  he  could  not 
in  conscience  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  his  office. 

Mgr.  Guisolan  was  a  religious  himself  and  readily 
fell  in  with  Father  Passerat’s  views.  Instead  of 
Berne  he  offered  him  the  parish  of  Cerniat,  a  village 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Charmey  and  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Valsainte.  The  change  must  have 
been  effected  towards  the  end  of  October,  1816,  for 
on  the  24th  October  of  the  same  year  the  Mayor  of 
Farvagny  handed  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  farewell 
address,  a  most  flattering  testimonial  to  the  zeal  and 
good  example  of  himself  and  his  confreres. 

When  going  through  Father  Passerat’s  manuscripts, 
we  fortunately  came  across  the  notes  for  the  exordium 
of  his  introductory  sermon  to  the  people  of  Cerniat. 
We  insert  them  here  :  they  are  full  of  the  simple 
good-nature  of  “  the  tall  good  priest  who  was  always 
talking  of  God.” 

“  Misericordia  Domini  plena  est  terra  : 

“  I  have  been  sent  to  you  by  his  Lordship  to  be 
your  parish  priest,  my  dear  Brothers,  and  I  have  come 
with  joy,  for  I  know  that  you  have  been  without 
spiritual  aid  now  for  some  time  past  and  that,  as  far  as 
one  could  see,  you  would  have  remained  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  I  am  not  frightened  by  the  wildness 
of  the  country.  It  rather  leads  me  to  hope  that  I 
shall  meet  here  with  that  old-time  simplicity  and 
sincerity  which  distinguished  your  forefathers.  In¬ 
deed  I  have  already  seen  evidence  of  them  in  the  joy 
with  which  you  have  received  me.  And  this  makes  me 
believe  that  you  will  gladly  avail  yourselves  of  the 
services  which  the  salvation  of  your  souls  demands  of 
me.  I  trust,  with  God’s  help,  that  I  will  never  act 
through  passion,  and  that  I  will  always  keep  God  and 
your  salvation  solely  in  view.  Whether  I  exhort  or 
rebuke  you,  charity  alone  shall  be  my  motive.  I  know 
you  will  be  said  by  me  and  do  what  I  ask  you.  Yes, 
I  hope  with  God’s  help  to  do  my  duty  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  yours,  and  that  everything  will  be  done  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  your 
souls. 
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“  This  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  for  me  to 
lay  before  you  in  detail  your  duties  and  my  own,  to 
explain  all  that  a  cure  owes  to  his  parishioners  and  all 
that  parishioners  owe  to  their  cures.  .  .  (The 
remainder  of  the  discourse  was  evidently  meant  to  be 
improvised). 

The  joy  of  the  people  at  the  coming  of  their  new 
pastor  must  indeed  have  been  great,  as  his  reputation 
had  gone  before  him  and  they  realized  more  and  more 
every  day  that  it  fell  far  short  of  his  deserts.  Brief 
as  was  his  stay  in  Cerniat,  it  left  memories  that  are 
still  green.  When,  in  1892,  the  preliminary  canonical 
inquiry  into  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  Servant  of  God 
was  opened,  Jean  Charriere  of  Cerniat,  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  wished  to  render  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
memory  of  the  holy  man,  whom  he  had  known  when 
a  very  little  child.  Evidently  fearing  lest  he  should 
not  live  long  enough  to  be  summoned  before  the  eccles¬ 
iastical  tribunal,  he  dictated  his  deposition  to  his  cure. 
We  give  it  in  all  its  sincerity  and  artlessness  : 

“I,  Claude  Charriere,  father  of  the  undersigned, 
went  to  meet  Father  Passerat  at  Bulle  on  the  24th 
December,  1817.  On  reaching  Cerniat,  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  first  house  in  the  village,  telling  him  that 
the  owner  had  been  sentenced  to  be  scourged  to  death, 
a  few  years  previously,  for  a  murder  he  had  committed 
near  Villarbeney.  The  Father  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  conviction  and  making  an  energetic  gesture  : 
‘  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  that  man  was  wrongfully 
accused.’  * 

“  Everyone  in  Cerniat  looked  upon  him  as  a  saint, 
especially  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  so  kind.  We  used 
to  say  when  speaking  of  him  :  ‘  Father  Passerat  is  a 
big  man — body  and  soul.’  He  had  a  great  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  they  used  to  come  from  Broc,  and 
Cr£suz,  and  Charmey  to  hear  him.” 

Then  follows  a  little  incident  showing  how  the  holy 
cur6  turned  everything  to  account  to  instil  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  piety  into  souls.  “  One  evening,”  the 

*  This  declaration  could  scarcely  have  been  the  result  of  natural 
knowledge  of  an  occurrence  that  took  place  seven  or  eight  years  before 
Father  Passerat’s  arrival  in  the  Canton. 
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witness  goes  on,  “  he  came  into  the  house  of  Claude 
Charriere,  the  father  of  the  undersigned.  Night 
prayers  were  being  said  and  the  father  of  the  family 
was  giving  out  the  Rosary.  On  seeing  Father  Passerat 
enter,  he  stopped.  The  Father  then  said  :  ‘  Go  on 
with  your  prayers  ;  He  to  whom  you  are  speaking  is 
greater  than  I.’  In  testimony  whereof,  I  subscribe 
myself  :  Jean  Charriere.” 

The  cure  adds  in  a  marginal  note  that  his  parish¬ 
ioner  has  made  his  deposition  freely  and  spontaneously 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  swear  to  its  truth.  The  docu¬ 
ment  bears  date  the  20th  August,  1892. 

Ten  years  previously,  Father  Aloysius  Noel,  a 
Redemptorist  whom  the  decrees  of  the  Ferry-Grevy 
Government  had  compelled  to  leave  his  country,  chose 
for  his  place  of  exile  the  district  that  embraces  Far- 
vagny,  Posat,  and  Cerniat.  While  there,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  pleasant  task  of  questioning  the 
inhabitants  about  Father  Passerat,  though  his  cause 
had  not  at  the  time  been  introduced. 

His  enquiries  resulted  in  a  striking  confirmation 
of  all  that  Pere  Desurmont,  the  first  biographer  of 
the  Servant  of  God,  relates,  from  notes  and  contem¬ 
porary  evidence,  of  Father  Passerat’s  wondrous  zeal, 
as  well  as  in  the  assurance  that  his  memory,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sanctity,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  example, 
had  outlived  the  ravages  of  time  ;  so  that  it  could 
be  well  said  of  him  :  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
— Heb.  xi,  4.  Let  us  hear  what  tradition  has  to  say. 

“  In  Farvagny  and  its  neighbourhood,  all  those  who 
had  reached  a  certain  age,  though  too  young  to  have 
known  Father  Passerat  personally,  knew  him  through 
those  who  had  lived  with  him,  who  had  treasured  up 
his  words  and  profited  by  his  ministry.  All  speak  of 
him  as  ‘  the  great  priest,’  ‘  the  holy  priest.’  So  wide¬ 
spread  was  his  reputation  for  sanctity  amongst  priests 
and  people  that  he  never  went  by  any  other  name. 

“  This  accounts  for  the  veneration  and  confidence 
that  gathered  unceasingly  around  him  people  of  every 
age  and  rank,  all  seeking  consolation,  counsel,  and 
spiritual  direction  ;  it  also  explains  why  the  dying 
used  to  send  for  him,  sometimes  from  a  great  distance, 
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that  they  might  have  him  by  them  in  their  last 
moments.  On  such  occasions  he  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  giving  them  the  Last  Sacraments  ;  he  would 
sit  by  their  bedside,  suggest  pious  acts — particularly 
acts  of  conformity  to  God’s  will — and  thus  help  them 
to  make  a  holy  end.  Immediately  after  the  soul 
had  departed,  he  would  assemble  the  relatives  and 
friends  and  would  not  leave  until  he  had  addressed 
them  a  few  serious  and  pathetic  words.” 

Moreover,  this  reputation  for  holiness  gave  irresist¬ 
ible  power  to  his  preaching.  He  waged  a  truceless 
war  against  inveterate  abuses,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  notorious  wakes,  which  were  more  prevalent 
in  the  diocese  of  Fribourg  than  elsewhere.  “  Thanks 
to  him,”  said  a  good  pious  mother,  “  I  kept  away  from 
taverns  and  wakes.”  He  was  inexorable  on  the  point  : 
people  had  either  to  keep  away  from  these  dangerous 
gatherings,  or  go  without  absolution.  If  Mgr.  Guis- 
olan  was  successful  in  having  the  strong  measures  he 
took  against  wakes  in  his  memorable  pastoral  carried 
out  by  every  confessor  in  his  diocese,  Father  Passerat’s 
example  and  influence  certainly  went  for  much  in 
bringing  it  about. 

In  certain  parishes  in  which  evil  was  more  deeply 
rooted  he  met  at  times  with  stout  opposition.  The 
young  people  of  the  parish  stood  in  special  dread  of 
the  sermons  of  “  the  tall  priest  of  Posat,”  and  they 
nicknamed  him  The  Great  Bore.  On  a  certain  feast 
day  he  came  to  the  place,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and 
opened  thus  on  his  stubborn  congregation  :  “  Here’s 
the  Great  Bore  again  ;  but.  .  .  .”  These  plain  words 
prefaced  a  discourse  in  which  strength  and  kindness 
were  so  admirably  blended  that  soon  all  hearts  were 
moved  and  won.  Nearly  all  the  young  people  gave 
up  their  licentious  amusements,  to  the  great  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  parish.  Henceforth  The  Great  Bore  became 
The  Bold  Preacher,  that  is,  the  dauntless  one  whom 
none  could  resist. 

The  orator  was  an  admirable  director  also.  Under 
his  sure  and  enlightened  guidance,  a  great  number  of 
young  people  embraced  the  religious  life  ;  others, 
for  whom  the  cloister  had  no  attraction,  lived  in  the 
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world  a  life  of  holiness  that  cloistered  souls  might  well 
envy.  Amongst  these  we  may  mention  a  certain  young 
man  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  Christian  families 
in  Posat.  This  fervent  and  faithful  disciple  of  the 
Servant  of  God  lived  a  life  of  celibacy  in  the  world, 
keeping  up  to  the  end  the  practices  of  piety  and  morti¬ 
fication  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  his  holy  master  ; 
he  communicated  frequently,  wore  a  cilice  and  took 
the  discipline,  said  many  long  prayers,  and  made 
countless  aspirations  throughout  the  day  while  follow¬ 
ing  the  plough. 

Amongst  the  few  contemporaries  of  Father  Passerat 
who  were  still  living  around  Cerniat  in  1 88 1 ,  must  be 
mentioned  one,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  “  Pere 
Meyer.”  He  had  once  been  a  scholar  of  the  Servant 
of  God  at  Cerniat,  then  at  Valsainte,  becoming 
later  on  a  schoolmaster  and  a  clerk  in  a  magistrate’s 
office.  Even  to  extreme  old  age  he  had  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  veneration  for  his  master.  “  Yes,  yes,”  he  would 
say,  “  Father  Passerat  is  a  saint,  and  a  great  saint — a 
saint  who  will  work  miracles  and  be  canonized  :  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  it  shall  come  to  pass.”  He 
recalled  past  scenes  with  surprising  ease  and  delighted 
everyone  by  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  holy  man — at 
one  time  showing  the  sweetness  and  affability  of  his 
character,  at  another  its  majesty  and  strength.  “  In 
Cerniat  as  in  Farvagny,”  the  old  man  related,  “  he 
charmed  everybody  by  his  gaiety  and  fatherly  good¬ 
ness  of  heart.  He  was  never  without  a  cheery  and 
encouraging  word.  He  loved  to  chat  with  the  country 
people.  Often,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  he  would 
be  seen  going  into  the  fields  amongst  the  labourers  in 
his  old  patched  and  threadbare  cassock.  ‘  Courage,' 
he  would  say,  ‘  courage  !  What  a  grand  chance  you 
have  of  becoming  saints  !  You  can  gain  a  thousand 
times  more  merit  than  I  can,  who  do  nothing.  Cour¬ 
age  !  do  that  work  for  the  love  of  God.’  And  the 
poor  fellows,  heartened  and  edified  by  his  words, 
could  not  stop  admiring  him.  He  would  scarcely  have 
gone  when  they  would  remark  to  one  another  :  ‘  Isn’t 
he  a  saint  !  isn’t  he  a  man  of  God  1  ’  ” 

Little  children  were  the  special  object  of  his  affection 
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and  zeal.  He  could  never  pass  one  on  the  road  with¬ 
out  saying  a  pleasant  word  and  questioning  it  about 
its  prayers  or  its  catechism  ;  then  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  would  follow,  with  a  pretty  picture  or  medal, 
and  he  would  never  let  it  depart  without  his  blessing. 
Hence  the  children  loved  him  and  ran  joyously  to 
meet  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  coming. 

From  time  to  time  general  attention  would  be 
aroused  by  incidents  that  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
supernatural.  Thus  one  day  at  Cerniat,  happening 
to  pass  a  forge,  he  saw  four  strong  men  trying  in  vain 
to  hold  an  unbroken  horse  with  ropes.  “  You’re  no 
use,  men,”  he  said  pleasantly,  “  get  me  out  Pere 
Charriere.”  The  latter  came  upon  the  scene  and 
nervously  enough,  though  encouraged  by  Father 
Passerat,  ventured  single-handed  to  hold  the  leg  of 
the  frisky  and  unruly  animal  while  it  was  being  shod. 
When  the  operation  was  over,  Father  Passerat  went 
off,  saying  with  a  laugh  :  “  See  what  it  is  to  have 
good  arms  and  to  know  how  to  use  them.  Well  done, 
Charriere  !  ”  Charriere  was  perhaps  rather  surprised 
at  his  own  feat,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  would 
have  consented  to  show  off  his  muscles  by  trying  the 
same  experiment  again,  which  had  been  such  a  success 
under  Father  Passerat’s  direction. 

That  indeed  was  a  surprising  incident  enough  ;  but 
what  amazed  the  people  and  almost  compelled  them 
to  acknowledge  that  God  was  wonderful  in  His  Ser¬ 
vant  were  the  miracles  of  grace  that  followed  visibly 
on  his  words.  One  day  he  was  preaching  in  the  little 
town  of  Charmey  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  He  had 
hardly  done  when  all  the  young  girls  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  stripped  themselves  of  those  trappings  that  the 
daughters  of  Eve  hold  so  dear — trinkets,  ribbons, 
necklaces,  rings,  and  the  like.  When  he  finished 
preaching,  his  countenance  usually  appeared  luminous 
and  aglow,  and  the  words  :  “  Oh,  the  great  saint  !  ” 
would  be  heard  in  the  congregation.  This  mysterious 
ecstatic  effulgence  chiefly  occurred  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon  on  Our  Lady,  and  the  fire  of  his  love  for  Mary 
would  spread  to  his  hearers. 

Later  on  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  how  often 
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God  favoured  His  Servant  by  lifting  a  corner  of  the 
veil  that  hangs  over  futurity.  This  extraordinary 
gift  would  seem  to  date  from  this  period  of  his  career. 
One  day,  when  visiting  a  house,  he  was  asked  to  bless 
a  sick  child.  Taking  the  little  one  in  his  arms,  he 
raised  it  towards  heaven,  as  though  to  offer  it  to  God, 
and  said  to  the  mother  :  “  He  shall  soon  be  cured  and 
later  on  shall  become  a  religious.”  The  little  one  was 
cured  ;  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was 
chaplain  of  Posat  in  1 88 1  ;  and  he  it  was  who  told  his 
story  to  Father  Noel. 

We  may  mention  another  prediction  here,  the 
tradition  of  which  was  found  in  Posat  early  in  the 
century.  Father  Passerat  had  introduced  the  May 
Devotions  into  his  chaplaincy,  and  afterwards  at 
Cerniat  and  Valsainte.  As  long  as  he  remained 
in  Switzerland,  he  would  yield  to  nobody  the  privilege 
of  extolling,  during  her  own  beautiful  month,  the 
august  Virgin  whom  he  loved  with  a  childlike  love. 
He  preached  at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  crowds 
came  to  hear  him  and  to  approach  the  Sacraments. 
In  one  of  his  sermons,  in  order  to  encourage  devotion 
in  his  hearers,  he  promised  them  that  the  hail  would 
spare  their  crops  as  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  May  Devotions. 

Now,  even  to  our  own  day,  the  good  people  of  Posat 
have  never  omitted  the  practices  introduced  by  Father 
Passerat,  and  the  promise  he  made  them  has  never 
been  unfulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XII 


AUTHORIZATION 
1 8 1 6— 1 8 1 8 

WHILE  Father  Passerat  was  still  at  his  chaplain’s 
post  in  Posat,  Divine  Providence,  on  Whom  he 
relied  with  a  trust  that  nothing  could  shake,  made 
use  of  a  trivial  incident  to  give  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
approaching  realization  of  his  dearest  dreams  :  the 
authorization  of  his  Institute  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Fathers  in  community. 

Just  as  in  Viege,  so  in  Posat  the  Servant  of  God  had 
opened  a  school  on  a  small  scale  and  had  appointed 
as  master  the  young  student,  Joseph  Berset.  Now 
among  the  pupils  was  a  little  boarder  whom  it  had 
been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  from  his  mother’s 
influence,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  more 
Christian  education  and  be  kept  under  better  super¬ 
vision.  One  day  the  young  rogue  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“  We  at  once  suspected  he  had  gone  home  to  his 
mother,”  Father  Berset  writes,  “  and  Father  Passerat 
sent  me  after  him.  I  called  on  the  Prefect  of  the 
district,  M.  d’Odet,  who  made  me  stay  for  dinner  and 
meanwhile  had  the  stray  sheep  brought  back.  While 
at  table,  I  spoke  to  the  magistrate  of  the  great  desire 
we  had  to  settle  down  in  a  regularly-constituted 
monastery.  He  was  a  good  man,  took  a  ready  interest 
in  all  I  told  him,  and  suggested  the  convent  of 
Valsainte — an  old  Carthusian  monastery  that  lay 
within  his  Prefecture.  He  led  me  to  hope  that  the 
Upper  Council  of  the  Canton  would  willingly  allow 
the  Redemptorists  the  use  of  this  building  and  give 
legal  recognition  to  the  Institute.  He  promised  his 
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personal  co-operation  in  the  matter.  On  hearing  this, 
I  thought  I  should  never  get  back  soon  enough  to  tell 
all  to  Father  Passerat.” 

His  joy  was  the  joy  of  the  navigator  lost  on  the 
trackless  waters,  who  suddenly  hears  the  cry  of 
“  Land  !  ”  from  the  look-out.  The  days  of  danger  and 
dispersion  were  at  last  over,  a  new  era  was  about  to 
dawn,  and  soon  the  whole  religious  family,  gathered 
round  its  head,  would  sing  the  hymn  of  its  deliverance: 
Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity.— Ps.  cxxxii,  I. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Father  Passerat  lost  no 
time  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  had 
just  been  placed  in  his  path.  Nearly  three  years  had 
now  gone  bjr  since  M.  de  Werro,  the  Avoyer,  had  pro¬ 
mised  him  his  services  as  soon  as  an  occasion  should 
have  offered,  and  the  proposal  made  spontaneously  by 
the  Prefect  of  Gruyeres  seemed  to  point  to  its  arrival. 
Negotiations  were  entered  upon  at  once,  the  initiative 
being  taken,  not  by  Father  Passerat,  but  by  M.  d'Odet 
himself,  acting  in  the  public  interest. 

On  the  3rd  July,  1817,  he  petitioned  the  Council  of 
State  to  rescue  from  utter  ruin  the  fine  monastery  of 
Valsainte — a  building  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
reformatory  or  an  orphanage  ;  adding,  however,  that 
such  a  scheme  could  never  be  a  success  unless  it  were 
entrusted  to  men  who  would  devote  themselves  pro¬ 
fessionally  to  the  work. 

“  I  have  thought  of  M.  Passerat  and  his  brethren,” 
the  Prefect  went  on  ;  ‘‘I  made  the  suggestion  to  him, 
and  he  has  promised  to  fall  in  with  my  views,  on  the 
condition  of  Your  Excellencies’  allowing  him  to  settle 
in  the  Canton  with  a  few  of  his  confreres  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  old  Trappist  property  in  the  name  of  his 
Congregation.  He  engages  to  pay  ready  money  and 
to  demand  no  higher  pension  for  the  boys  entrusted  to 
him  than  that  which  is  usually  paid  for  such  cases  by 
the  Communes  and  by  private  individuals.  He  thus 
undertakes  not  to  seek  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  work 
either  for  himself  or  for  his  confreres,  who,  according 
to  the  Rule  of  his  Institute,  may  not  exceed  twelve  in 
number.” 
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The  applicant  then  goes  on  to  show  how  fortunate 
the  bishop  would  be  in  securing  such  invaluable 
services  for  his  diocese,  which  is  so  badly  in  want  of 
priests  ;  he  enlarges  on  all  their  arrival  would  mean 
for  those  people  who  missed  the  Trappists  so  sorely 
and  points  out  the  advantage  of  having  in  their  midst 
men  who  were  full  of  apostolic  zeal  and  competent  to 
impart  a  sound  education  to  their  children — which 
was  something  so  many  others  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for.  And  he  concludes  :  “  Such  an  institution 
would  offer  this  further  advantage — that  Father  Pas- 
serat  will  always  give  preference,  in  his  small  com¬ 
munity,  to  native  postulants,  as  to  young  men  who 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  foreign  missions. 

“  As  it  is  important  that  I  be  made  acquainted  with 
Your  Excellencies’  decision  as  early  as  possible,  I  beg 
of  you  to  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once.” 

After  due  consideration,  the  matter  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Police,  within  whose 
province  it  came,  as  it  was  a  question  of  establishing 
a  kind  of  penitentiary  in  Valsainte.  These  gentle¬ 
men  were  not  at  all  well-disposed  towards  the  Redemp- 
torists.  Unwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  rejecting  a 
proposal  whose  usefulness  could  not  be  questioned, 
they  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  alleging  the  huge  ex¬ 
penditure  the  repairing  of  the  building  would  entail 
and  by  pleading  their  incompetence  to  deal  with 
matters  educational  :  in  other  words,  it  was  a  matter 
for  the  Board  of  Education.  To  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  the  matter  was  accordingly  referred,  and  Father 
Passerat,  sent  from  post  to  pillar,  had  to  supply,  now 
to  one  now  to  another  individual,  then  again  to  the 
Council  of  State,  minute  information  about  the  Rule, 
the  Institute,  his  own  self  and  antecedents,  as  well  as 
the  lines  on  which  he  intended  running  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  its  authorization.  To  all  these 
queries  he  replied  with  his  characteristic  honesty  and 
clearness. 

Throughout  all  these  wearisome  and  thorny  negotia¬ 
tions  he  drew  comfort  and  support  from  sympathetic 
friends.  To  begin  with,  there  was  his  illustrious  friend 
and  patron,  Mgr.  Yenny,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
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who  did  not  fail  to  use  his  great  influence  with  the 
authorities  in  his  behalf.  The  following  are  the  terms 
of  a  note  he  added  to  a  written  reply  sent  up  by  the 
Servant  of  God  :  “  Through  the  want  of  priests,  the 
parishes  of  Cresuz  and  Cerniat  have  now  no  cur£ 
and  Valsainte  no  chaplain,  with  the  result  that  the 
people  were  left  without  Mass  last  Sunday  in  these  two 
places.  We  think  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  esteemed  members  of  the  Department  of 
Police,  and  through  them,  to  their  Excellencies,  the 
proposal  to  open  an  establishment  which,  apart  from 
the  intrinsic  advantages  it  offers  the  State,  holds  out 
to  the  faithful  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  and  to  the 
people  living  in  the  mountains  the  consoling  prospect  of 
finding  henceforth  in  its  directors  priests  who  will  be 
always  at  their  disposal  in  their  spiritual  needs." 

Moreover,  popular  sympathy  was  with  him.  When 
it  got  out  that  there  was  question  of  founding  a  Re- 
demptorist  house  in  Valsainte,  Posat  and  Farvagny 
took  alarm  at  once  at  the  thought  of  losing  the  Fathers. 
Two  petitions  were  sent  up  simultaneously  to  the 
Council  of  State,  in  which  the  prior  claims  of  their  own 
communes  were  vehemently  asserted.  “  It  is  with 
keen  regret,”  say  they,  “  that  we  have  heard  of  the 
proposed  foundation  of  Valsainte,  as  such  a  project 
must  necessarily  deprive  us  of  the  spiritual  advantages 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Such  a  foundation  would 
be  productive  of  much  more  good  in  Posat  ;  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Valsainte  is  bad,  hidden  away,  as  it  is,  in  a 
lonely  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  that  makes  the  climate  most  severe,  and  where 
snow  and  frosts  are  almost  perpetual.  Parents  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  sending  their  children  to  such  a 
place.  Posat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pleasantly 
situated  ;  the  thickly-populated  villages  all  round 
would  keep  a  large  school  going,  besides  opening  as 
wide  a  field  for  the  activities  of  missionary  zeal  as 
could  be  desired.  The  missioners  would  be  invaluable 
for  parish  work,  especially  for  sick-calls.  From  a 
religious  and  educational  point  of  view  alike,  Posat 
holds  out  unquestionably  greater  advantages.  The 
Fathers,  on  their  side,  would  prefer  to  remain  in  Posat, 
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where  means  of  communication  are  easier  and  living 
is  not  so  dear.  If  their  house  is  too  small,  the  cost  of 
enlarging  it  would  be  nothing  like  the  huge  outlay  that 
would  be  involved  in  restoring  Valsainte,  which  is 
almost  a  ruin.  Besides,  a  foundation  in  Posat  would 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  lands  that  could  be  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.”  They  conclude  : 
“  Should  their  Excellencies  accede  to  these  legitimate 
desires,  the  Commune  undertakes  to  approach  the 
Bishop,  the  College,  and  especially  the  Fathers  them¬ 
selves.”  The  document  bears  date  the  18th  August, 
1817. 

The  petition  sent  up  from  Posat  got  a  strong  back¬ 
ing  from  Farvagny,  and  the  Lower  Council  was  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  projected  foundation  made  in 
Posat  rather  than  in  Valsainte.  “  The  good  priests 
have  done  so  much  for  us,”  it  was  urged,  “  that 
we  should  never  be  the  better  of  their  leaving  us.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  de 
Charmey,  in  which  Valsainte  was  situated,  dread¬ 
ing  disappointment,  were  for  drawing  up  a  counter¬ 
petition  ;  but  the  Avoyer,  M.  de  Werro,  more  wary 
and  diplomatic,  advised  them  to  forbear.  To  his 
thinking,  the  surest  way  to  gain  the  preference  would 
be  to  rely  completely  on  the  prudence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  bringing  any  influence  to  bear  on  their 
decision  one  way  or  the  other.  And  so  it  happened  : 
after  the  reading  of  the  petition  sent  up  by  the  Com¬ 
munes  of  Posat,  Farvagny,  and  Greuilles,  the  remark 
was  passed  that  the  people  of  the  Val  de  Charmey  had 
taken  up  an  attitude  far  more  complimentary  to  the 
Lower  Council,  in  as  much  as  they  had  not  presumed, 
in  spite  of  their  keen  interest  in  the  matter,  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  Government  or  to  dictate  the  course  of 
action  it  should  pursue.  The  Council  decided  that  if 
the  Redemptorists  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Can¬ 
ton  at  all,  they  should  settle  in  Valsainte,  and  not 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  anti-religious  sectarianism  was  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  appeal 
for  authorization.  Even  slander  was  employed.  But 
iniquity  hath  lied  to  itself —  Ps.  xxvi,  12  :  the 
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slanderers  overshot  themselves  by  the  unlikelihood  of 
their  assertions  ;  and  they  had  to  submit,  moreover, 
to  the  mortification  of  being  given  the  lie  before  the 
world,  and  in  a  way  which  there  was  no  gainsaying. 
In  spite  of  all  their  intriguing,  the  matter  came  up 
before  the  Upper  Council  and  was  discussed  in  the 
memorable  session  of  the  16th  January,  1 8 1 8. 

This  discussion  was  a  heated  one.  The  enemies  of 
the  Redemptorists  in  the  Upper  Council  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  carry  the  day,  and  their  anxiety  to  secure 
the  presence  of  the  Protestant  members  of  the  Morat 
Prefecture  did  not  go  without  comment.  The  chief 
spokesman  in  their  interests,  M.  de  Landerset,  made  a 
speech,  which  he  thus  recapitulated  in  his  pero¬ 
ration  : 

“  To  sum  up  and  conclude  :  I  say  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  not  right  to  admit  into  our  Canton  any  relig¬ 
ious  body  that  is  absolutely  new  and  foreign  to  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  even 
though  there  were  nothing  against  the  admission  of 
such  bodies  in  general,  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor  in 
keeping  with  the  interests  of  the  public  to  admit  the 
particular  religious  body  whose  application  lies  before 
us  ;  in  the  third  place,  that  even  supposing  that  the 
religious  body  in  question  can  lay  claim  to  admission 
on  any  grounds  whatsoever,  it  could  not  carry  into 
effect  what  it  seems  to  have  in  view.  Hence  I  vote 
against  the  proposal.” 

The  only  result  produced  by  the  speaker,  who  was 
out  to  crush  his  opponents,  was  to  throw  discredit  on 
his  cause  and  to  call  forth  an  energetic  rejoinder.  The 
hostility  M.  de  Landerset  displayed  against  the 
Redemptorists  he  manifested  four  months  later  against 
the  Jesuits— with  similar  success.  Some  of  his 
friends,  who  remind  us  of  the  bear  in  the  fable,  thought 
to  retaliate  this  twofold  discomfiture  of  his  by  giving 
to  the  public  a  virulent  pamphlet  wrongly  or  rightly 
entitled  :  Opinions  on  the  admission  of  the  Liguorians 
and  the  Jesuits,  submitted  to  the  Upper  Council  by 
M.  Pierre  de  Landerset  and  published  by  his  friends. 
On  its  appearance,  the  pamphlet  was  at  once  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Prefects  of  Bulle  and  Gruy^res,  as  con- 
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taining  more  than  one  insinuating  statement  of  a 
nature  to  prejudice  the  Government.  In  the  session 
of  the  23rd  November,  1818,  the  Council  of  State 
ratified  the  action  taken  by  the  two  Prefects  and  cir¬ 
cularized  all  the  Prefects,  urging  them  to  take  similar 
action  against  the  slanderous  publication. 

When  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  before  the  Upper  Council,  M.  de  Landerset,  as 
fierce  in  his  opposition  to  the  sons  of  Ignatius  as  he  had 
been  to  the  sons  of  Alphonsus,  did  not  fail  to  renew  his 
attack  on  Father  Passerat.  “  Again  I  declare,”  he 
went  on,  “  that  it  is  not  the  real  Society  of  Jesus  we 
are  asked  to  let  back,  but  a  promiscuous  lot  of  Span¬ 
iards,  Calabrians,  and  Paccanarists — I  was  going  to 
add,  Liguorians  ;  for  it  seems  certain  that  Father 
Passerat  has  already  taken  steps  in  Rome  to  effect  a 
junction  with  them.” 

The  publication  of  these  invectives  was  really  but  an 
episode  in  a  violent  campaign  of  slander,  against  which 
its  victims  opposed  nothing  beyond  the  example  of 
their  virtues  and  of  their  apostolic  zeal.  What  all 
honest  men  thought  about  them  was  put  into  words 
that  fell  one  day  from  the  lips  of  strangers  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  through  Fribourg  :  “  These 
Redemptorists  must  be  very  good  men,  when  certain 
people  are  so  bitter  against  them.” 

In  short,  at  the  session  of  the  16th  January,  after  a 
lively  debate  lasting  four  hours,  sixty-one  Councillors 
voted  for  the  Redemptorists,  and  forty-five  against 
them  ;  their  authorization  being  thus  carried  by  a 
majority  of  sixteen. 

The  first  that  Father  Passerat  heard  of  the  happy 
issue  was  through  a  letter  he  received  from  Mgr. 
Yenny,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  My  dear  Father  Superior  of  Valsainte, 

“  The  Upper  Council  voted  for  your  admission 
yesterday.  God  be  praised,  for  I  am  sure  that  this 
will  be  for  His  greater  glory.  I  congratulate  the  Val 
de  Charmey,  the  Canton,  and  the  diocese  :  this  founda¬ 
tion  will  mean  much  for  them  ;  I  congratulate  the 
Government  :  the  step  that  has  been  taken  secures  the 
future  of  religion,  since  the  children  who  come  forth 
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from  your  schools  will  possess  those  virtues  that  make 
for  the  welfare  of  society  ;  I  congratulate  you  and  I 
congratulate  myself. — Fribourg,  the  17th  January, 
1818.” 

This  warm-hearted  expression  of  interest  reached 
Father  Passerat  several  days  before  the  dispatch  of  the 
decree,  which  was  not  signed  until  the  23rd,  as  two 
further  sessions  were  taken  up  with  laying  down  the 
conditions  and  determining  the  text  of  the  approbation 
— conditions  which,  it  must  be  owned,  confined  the 
legal  recognition  of  the  new  Institute  within  rather 
narrow  limits  on  more  than  one  point.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  text  itself  : — 

“  We,  the  Avoyer  of  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Council,  declare  that,  whereas  We  have  been  informed, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  establishment  of  a  religious 
community  in  the  ancient  Chartreuse  of  Valsainte 
would  not  only  be  profitable  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  and  the  reformation  of  morals,  but  would  also 
render  constant  service  to  the  district,  which  would 
otherwise  remain  destitute  of  spiritual  aid  ;  and  where¬ 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congregation  of  Liguorians, 
under  the  guidance  of  Father  Passerat,  would  be 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  this 
twofold  end  : 

“  Acting  on  the  proposal  laid  before  Us  by  Our 
Council  of  State,  We  hereby  declare  and  decree  : 

“  That  the  Congregation  of  the  Liguorians  is  author¬ 
ized  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  provided  that  it  settles 
in  the  old  Carthusian  monastery  and  there  opens  some 
sort  of  reformatory  and  school.  The  aforesaid  author¬ 
ization  is  granted  on  the  following  conditions  : 

“  1 . — The  number  of  Professed  Religious,  both  in  the 
Monastery  and  throughout  the  whole  Canton,  shall 
never  exceed  twelve  Priests  and  five  Laybrothers. 

“  2. — No  candidate  of  foreign  extraction  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  house  without  having  first  sought 
and  obtained  the  authorization  of  the  Government. 

“  3. — From  a  candidate  who  is  a  native  of  the 
Canton  nothing  more  shall  be  demanded  than  a  patri¬ 
mony  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  2,000  francs.  Under 
no  pretext  may  the  Monastery  lay  the  smallest  claim 
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to  his  property  in  spe  or  in  re,  and  any  disposition 
made  or  agreement  come  to  contrary  to  this  condition 
is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

“  4. — Since  the  Government  is  extending  hospitality 
to  this  Congregation  by  granting  it  patronage  and  the 
right  of  appeal,  the  Congregation  in  turn  shall  submit 
to  whatever  changes  the  Government  may  impose  with 
regard  to  the  house  or  the  transfer  of  the  same. 

“  The  house  may  be  suppressed  at  the  wall  of  the 
Government  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
religious  authority.  The  Congregation,  meanwhile, 
reserves  the  right  of  voluntarily  renouncing  its  claim 
to  the  said  house  and  of  resuming  its  property,  on 
condition,  however,  of  its  furnishing  satisfactory 
guarantees  that  none  of  its  members,  whether  natives 
of  Fribourg  or  foreigners,  shall,  on  any  pretext,  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

“  5. — The  Convent  shall  have  no  further  intercourse 
with  the  Superior  General  of  the  Order  than  such  as 
has  reference  to  submission  to  the  Rules  and  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute.  Under  no  consideration  shall 
it  be  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  control  which  the 
State  has  the  right  to  exercise  over  education  and  good 
order.  This  same  education  and  good  order  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ordinary. 

“  6. — In  what  concerns  the  administration  of 
property  and  the  auditing  of  accounts,  the  house 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other 
convents. 

“  7. — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  Congregation  is  allowed  to  purchase  landed 
property  to  the  extent  of  25,000  francs.  The  said 
Council  of  State,  however,  is  commissioned  to  take 
suitable  measures  for  ascertaining  how  much  ready 
money  the  Congregation  brings  into  the  Canton,  so 
that  it  may  have  a  standard  to  go  by  in  the  event  of 
the  said  Congregation  withdrawing  its  property. 

“  8. — The  use  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
Valsainte,  which  are  State  property,  is  granted  to  the 
Liguorians  subject  to  the  same  clauses  and  conditions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Trappists,  and  with  the  following 
restrictions  : 
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“  They  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the  debts  and 
taxes  with  which  the  buildings  are  encumbered  ; 

“  They  shall  bear  all  the  expenses  of  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements  that  are,  or  may  be,  deemed  necessary  ; 
and,  whether  they  give  up  the  convent  voluntarily  or 
otherwise,  in  no  case  shall  they  lay  the  slightest  claim 
to  anything,  but  must  leave  the  buildings  in  good 
repair. 

“  9. — The  Congregation  undertakes  to  receive  at 
least  twelve  people  whom,  by  reason  of  their  immoral 
and  reprehensible  lives,  the  Government  may  think 
fit  to  confine  in  Valsainte  with  a  view  to  their  reclama¬ 
tion.  For  each  of  these  the  State  undertakes  to 
pay  a  yearly  sum  of  160  francs,  as  well  as  40  francs 
once  for  all  for  clothing. 

“  Given  in  the  Assembly  of  Our  Upper  Council,  the 
16th,  19th,  and  23rd  January,  1818.” 

Onerous  as  some  of  these  conditions  appeared, 
Father  Passerat  thought  he  should  accept  them,  for 
the  possession  of  a  settled  home  and  the  reunion  of  the 
Fathers  in  community  was  in  his  eyes  a  question  of  life 
and  death  for  his  Institute  ;  nor  was  he  without  the 
just,  though  most  uncertain  hope  that,  when  the  de¬ 
cree  came  to  be  put  into  operation,  kindness  and  good¬ 
nature  would  step  in  to  mitigate  its  harshness. 

One  of  Father  Passerat ’s  biographers  states  that  the 
clause  concerning  the  reformatory  never  became  opera¬ 
tive  ;  but  history  tells  another  tale.  Before  the 
Fathers  had  actually  taken  over  Valsainte,  the 
Council  of  State  saddled  them  with  one  of  those  un¬ 
desirable  little  boarders.  In  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  held  on  the  13th  April,  1818  we  read  :  “  Jean- 
Joseph  Schilling,  a  blacksmith  of  La  Roche,  requests 
that  his  son,  aged  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  reformatory  as  unruly  and  incorrigible. 
By  virtue  of  article  9  of  the  decree  of  the  23rd  January, 
1818,  permission  is  hereby  given  to  commit  him  to  the 
Institute  of  M.  Passerat,  Rector  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Liguorians  at  Valsainte.”  And  young  Schilling 
figures  on  the  school-roll  of  Valsainte  until  1819. 

At  the  session  of  the  27th  November  following, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Prefect,  the  town  council  of 
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Fribourg  applied  to  have  one  Abbe  Waeber,  who  had 
been  sentenced  by  his  superiors  to  do  penance  in 
the  Liguorian  convent  of  Valsainte,  reckoned  amongst 
the  number  of  the  boarders  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  reserved  the  right  of  committing  for  a 
stipulated  sum  ;  and  this  was  granted  until  such  time 
as  the  Government  should  need  the  place  for  another. 
At  a  much  later  date,  1823,  a  certain  Abbe  Tschann,  of 
Soleure,  was  given  leave  by  his  bishop  to  make  a  stay 
in  Valsainte  for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance.  In 
deed,  then,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  house  was  a  house 
of  correction.  When  speaking  of  the  schoolchildren, 
the  chronicler  makes  specific  mention  of  this  class  of 
pupil.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  omit  to  state 
that  the  number  of  such  boarders  was  never  consider¬ 
able  ;  the  cantonal  archives  mention  half  a  dozen  at 
most. 

We  must  observe  also  how  hampered  they  soon  felt 
by  the  first  article  of  the  decree,  according  to  which 
their  number  was  not  to  exceed  eleven  Fathers  and 
five  laybrothers.  The  report  of  the  session  of  the  7th 
August,  1818,  is  as  follows  :  “  His  Lordship  the  Bishop 
states  that  the  Prefect  of  Morat  and  certain  Catholics 
of  that  place  have  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  the 
Liguorian  Father  Czech,  who  has  been  discharging  the 
duties  of  chaplain  and  tutor  at  the  chateau  of  Morat 
and  has  been  recalled  by  his  Superior  to  take  up  more 
important  duties  in  the  new  foundation  of  Val¬ 
sainte  ;  that,  his  Lordship  having  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Father  Passerat,  the  Rector  of  the  Liguorians, 
the  latter  would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  their  desire, 
provided  the  Government  allows  him  to  bring  into  the 
Canton  one  of  his  Religious  who  is  qualified  to  take 
over  the  department  in  the  school  that  had  been 
assigned  to  Father  Czech.  The  Upper  Council,  having 
in  its  decree  of  authorization  fixed  the  number  of 
Liguorians  to  be  admitted  into  this  Canton  at  eleven, 
the  Council  of  State  cannot  see  its  way  to  acting  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  authority.'’ 

Not  for  many  years  to  come  was  the  Institution  to 
be  freed  from  these  shackles,  which  hampered  its 
activities  and  its  growth. 
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Meantime,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the 
most  of  the  unquestionable  advantages  which  the  situa¬ 
tion  held  out.  By  orders  of  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Redemptorists  were  put  into  possession  of  the  old 
monaster}'  at  once,  and  M.  d’Odet,  the  kind  Prefect  of 
Gruyeres,  who  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  every¬ 
thing,  had  now  the  pleasant  duty  of  representing  the 
Treasury  at  the  handing  over  to  Father  Passerat  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  which  were  Government 
property. 

And  now,  the  reader  may  ask,  what  exactly  was  this 
Yalsainte,  which  was  thus  offered  to  the  wandering 
community  ?  It  was  far  indeed  from  being  the 
Chartreuse  that  once  it  was  at  the  time  of  Father 
Passerat’s  birth.  Founded  in  1295,  on  a  spot  to 
which  the  name  of  “  The  Valley  of  All  Saints  ”  has 
since  been  given,  for  five  centuries  it  had  poured  out 
upon  the  surrounding  population  the  riches  of  that 
good  example  and  that  charity  which  distinguish 
the  sons  of  St.  Bruno.  In  1777,  Pius  VI.,  yielding  to 
the  instances  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  of  the 
Fribourg  Government,  suppressed  the  Monastery  by 
the  Bull  Catholicae  Religionis,  dated  the  14th  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  Bull  itself  divided  up  the  property,  which 
henceforth  remained  untenanted.  The  State  of  Fri¬ 
bourg  received  all  the  buildings  that  lay  within  the 
grounds,  viz.,  the  Monastery  proper,  together  with  all 
the  house  furniture  and  everything  requisite  for  divine 
worship  in  the  church  of  Valsainte,  the  library,  etc. 
All  the  redeemable  annuities  reverted  to  the  episcopal 
revenues.  The  College  Saint-Michel  in  Fribourg  came 
in  for  the  greater  share,  viz.,  all  the  real  estate  that 
constituted  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  Monastery,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  vineyards  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud.  These  were  assigned  to  the  Chartreuse  of  the 
Part-Dieu,  a  monastery  about  five  kilometres  from  the 
town  of  Bulle,  with  the  obligation  attached  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  of  the 
monastery  that  had  been  suppressed. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  when  welcoming  the 
Trappists,  and  later  on,  the  Redemptorists,  to  Val¬ 
sainte,  the  Government  could  not  give  more  than  what 
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itself  possessed,  viz.,  the  grounds,  together  with  the 
church  and  the  dilapidated  buildings  they  enclosed. 
What  was  called  the  Valsainte  estate,  which  was  the 
property  of  the  College,  was  managed  by  a  special 
committee  independent  of  State  control,  the  right  of 
supervision  alone  being  retained.  It  was  from  the 
College  that,  in  accordance  with  a  subsequent  act  and 
by  virtue  of  article  7  of  the  decree  of  authorization, 
the  Redemptorists  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Valsainte 
estate.  On  the  day  of  their  entry,  then,  they  could 
truly  say  in  the  words  of  their  chronicler  :  “  At  last 
we  have  got  a  house  ;  but  a  house  and  nothing  more.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  their  house  had  nothing  but  walls 
and  a  roof  :  the  rest  was  a  ruin. 

Before  this  abode  was  handed  over,  and  before  the 
signature  of  the  decree  was  three  days’  old,  Mgr.  Yenny 
was  setting  eagerly  about  its  canonical  erection. 

The  good-hearted  bishop  was  not  satisfied  with  dry 
legal  technicalities  ;  and  the  love  of  a  father  and  a 
friend,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  the  pastor  at  securing 
permanently  such  valuable  associates  for  his  work, 
pulsates  through  every  line  of  the  following  document 
issued  at  Fribourg  on  the  30th  January,  1818  : — 
“  After  mature  deliberation  ;  after  having  read  the 
Rule  of  the  Blessed  Alphonsus  Maria  de  Liguori,  the 
most  holy  Founder  of  the  aforesaid  Congregation  ; 
taking  into  account,  moreover,  the  learning,  the  zeal 
for  souls,  the  piety,  the  regular  observance,  especially 
the  obedience  and  the  spirit  of  evangelical  poverty, 
together  with  the  other  virtues  and  merits  that  shine 
with  such  brilliance  in  the  priests  of  this  Congregation  ; 
who,  having  received  faculties  from  Us  to  preach  and 
hear  confessions,  have  now  been  working  in  the  diocese 
these  many  years  with  untiring  energy  and  with  the 
greatest  success,  chiefly  in  the  country  parishes,  where 
they  are  doing  temporary  duty  as  chaplains,  ‘  vicaires,’ 
and  even  cures  ;  relying  on  this  experience  of  their 
worth,  and  foreseeing  what  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
from  what  the  past  has  been  .  .  .  with  Our  authority 
as  Ordinary  We  receive  and  approve  the  convent  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  already 
civilly  established  in  Our  diocese  ;  We  hold  it  as 
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canonically  erected,  and  We  wish  and  ordain  that  it 
be  so  regarded  by  all  ;  in  order  that  all  those  who  are 
actually  its  members,  or  who  will  become  such  here¬ 
after,  may  live  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  their  Institute.  And  We  hope  in  God 
that  the  labours  of  these  new  workmen  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord  will  be  productive  of  the  most  abundant 
fruits  ;  for  by  virtue  of  their  Rule  they  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  the  missions  and  the  regeneration 
of  such  members  of  the  secular  clergy  as  may  have  lost 
their  priestly  spirit.  For  this  reason  We  profess  a 
particular  goodwill  and  a  cordial  affection  for  this 
deserving  Congregation.” 

From  the  month  of  April  of  this  same  year,  Father 
Passerat  definitely  established  religious  services  in  the 
church  of  Valsainte  ;  but  circumstances  delayed  the 
formal  taking  over  of  the  convent  until  the  12th  May. 

This  date  was  ever  dear  to  the  old  Fathers  who  had 
been  members  of  the  Valsainte  community,  and  they 
never  forgot  it.  “  The  12th  May,  1818,  is  indeed  a  red- 
letter  day  for  our  Congregation,”  the  chronicler  writes. 
“For  many  long  years  we  have  been  wandering  like 
sheep  through  Germany,  the  Grisons,  Valais  :  nowhere 
had  we  found  a  fixed  abode,  nowhere  a  safe  retreat. 
At  last,  the  people  of  Fribourg,  inspired  by  God,  have 
welcomed  us  into  their  midst,  and  we  have  secured  a 
religious  house.” 

As  it  was  their  first  taking  over  of  a  canonically 
erected  convent  since  they  left  Warsaw  fifteen  years 
before,  and  as  none  of  their  former  halting-places 
gave  such  promise  of  stability  or  presented  so  many 
advantages,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  make  their 
entry  into  the  old  Chartreuse  as  solemn  as  possible  and 
surround  it  with  all  the  religious  pomp  and  splendour 
their  poverty  would  allow  them  to  display.  The 
Trappists  had  left  behind  in  Valsainte  a  wooden  cross 
made  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  memory  of  their  virtues.  Father  Passerat  wished 
that  this  cross  should  be  borne  at  the  head  of  the  band, 
and  that  the  whole  community  should  walk  after  it  in 
procession,  singing  hymns. 

A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  preparations  for  the 
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ceremony  by  an  untoward  accident.  The  Lord,  Who 
likes  to  mortify  even  the  most  innocent  desires  of  His 
Saints,  did  not  allow  His  servant  to  taste  the  joy  of  in¬ 
troducing  his  brethren  personally  into  their  new  home. 
A  short  time  before  the  day  appointed,  he  fell, 
fractured  his  foot,  and  had  to  keep  his  bed. 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  the  ceremony  being  post¬ 
poned  a  single  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  May, 
as  had  been  arranged,  the  procession  formed  up  in 
Cerniat.  The  religious  first  went  and  stood  round  the 
bed  of  pain  on  which  their  beloved  Father  lay,  and  then 
knelt  for  his  blessing.  This  done,  they  moved  on 
towards  Valsainte.  A  student  led  the  way  with 
the  rude  Trappist  cross  ;  next  came  two  Fathers,  a 
novice,  a  few  laybrothers,  and  then  the  faithful, — 
hymns  of  thanksgiving  being  sung  the  while  and 
prayers  being  said  to  God  for  His  further  help.  And 
thus  it  was  that  they  reached  the  abode  the  Lord 
had  made  ready  for  them. 

The  little  band  of  Redemptorists  was  the  centre  of  a 
sympathetic  crowd  :  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cerniat,  of 
Charmey  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  had  hastened 
to  take  part  in  the  procession,  delighted  to  give  this 
proof  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Servant  of  God  and  to 
his  worthy  companions. 

As  usual,  they  had  to  experience  from  the  outset  all 
the  rigours  of  utter  destitution.  On  the  very  day  of 
their  arrival,  though  worn  out  and  hungry,  they  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  eat.  A  long  time  passed  before 
a  poor  peasant,  hearing  of  their  distress  and  moved 
with  compassion,  was  kind  enough  to  bring  them  goat’s 
milk  and  bread,  which  relieved  the  situation  for  the 
time.  But  things  could  scarcely  have  been  worse — 
"  not  enough  beds,  hardly  any  furniture,  still  less  food, 
and  no  money.”  It  was  the  heroic,  though  happy 
days  of  Mount  Thabor,  Babenhausen,  and  Viege  over 
again. 

Until  such  time  as  the  religious  were  in  a  position 
to  support  themselves,  they  subsisted  on  the  charity 
of  the  peasants,  who  provided  for  their  more  immediate 
needs  by  gifts  in  kind.  Father  Passerat,  meanwhile, 
could  not  resign  himself  to  await  his  cure  at  such  a 
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distance  from  Valsainte.  As  soon  as  the  pain  in 
his  foot  had  become  at  all  bearable,  he  had  himself 
carried  on  a  stretcher  into  the  midst  of  his  children, 
that  he  might  supervise  in  person  the  organizing  of  his 
community.  Let  us  enter  the  old  monastery  and  see 
him  at  work. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


VALSAINTE 

I8l8-l820 

HAD  the  Servant  of  God  been  able  to  recall  all 
those  Fathers  to  Valsainte  who  were  scattered 
amongst  the  parishes  and  chaplaincies  of  the  dioceses 
of  Fribourg  and  Sion,  his  happiness  would  have  been 
complete.  But  this  could  be  effected  only  by  degrees, 
as  circumstances  allowed,  and  he  had  to  meet  the  mani¬ 
fold  demands  of  community  life  and  get  through  the 
external  work  to  which  the  decree  of  authorization 
committed  him  with  a  very  limited  staff. 

The  Rector  of  Valsainte  was  still  the  Cure  of  Cerniat. 
The  better  to  bring  into  line  the  two  positions,  he 
lived  for  three  days  of  the  week  in  his  presbytery 
and  spent  the  other  days  in  the  convent  amongst 
his  subjects.  His  first  care  was  to  assign  them  their 
several  employments.  He  made  himself  responsible 
for  the  novices  and  the  students.  Father  Heberle  soon 
succeeded  Father  Czech  as  Minister  ;  and  the  Reform¬ 
atory  was  put  in  charge  of  the  young  student,  Joseph 
Berset,  who  soon  turned  schoolmaster  again,  as  some 
twenty-five  children  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
came  to  get  in  Valsainte  the  education  their  com¬ 
mune  did  not  afford  them.  The  distance  did  not  scare 
them  away,  and  those  lusty  little  fellows  from  the 
mountains  thought  nothing  of  footing  the  five  or  six 
kilometres  twice  in  the  day. 

Nor  was  the  home  work  forgotten.  The  convent 
church,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty, 
was  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  long  years  of  neglect.  It 
was  now  made  as  decent  as  possible,  and  crowds  were 
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drawn  from  Charmey,  Cresuz,  and  the  whole  surround¬ 
ing  country  by  the  winning  eloquence  of  the  Servant  of 
God.  On  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  the  bread  of  truth 
was  broken  to  them  in  abundance,  and  every  day  and 
at  all  hours  confessors  were  available. 

Everything  indeed — regular  observance  and  apos¬ 
tolic  work — was  going  on  well  ;  however,  it  was  but 
fair — so  Father  Passerat  thought — that  his  brethren 
who  were  doing  duty  in  the  parishes  should  have  some 
share  in  the  sweets  of  community  life. 

To  afford  them  this  consolation,  he  assembled  them 
for  a  general  retreat  under  his  own  direction.  From 
all  parts  of  Switzerland  they  came,  with  an  eagerness 
we  can  readily  understand,  and  the  14th  November 
saw  them  gathered  round  their  Father,  awaiting  the 
spiritual  feast  they  knew  was  in  store  for  them. 

Twelve  in  all  made  this  retreat ;  we  learn  their 
names  from  one  who  was  a  novice  at  the  time  :  they 
were  :  Joseph  Hofbauer,  chaplain  in  Posat  ;  John 
Nepomucene  Hartmann,  the  Cure  of  Bellegarde  ; 
Anthony  Egle,  chaplain  in  Altersville  ;  Sebastian 
Heberle,  chaplain  in  Planfayon  ;  Bonaventure  Stoll, 
chaplain  in  Schmitten  ;  Joseph  Meoser,  formerly  a 
chaplain  and  destined  for  the  Valsainte  community  ; 
Augustine  Kozinski,  ‘  vicaire  ’  in  Schmitten  ;  John 
Baptist  Kaltenbach,  Administrator  of  the  parish  of 
Cerniat  ;  the  student,  Joseph  Berset,  whom  we  already 
know  ;  the  novice,  Joseph  Srna,  and  a  lay  brother. 
There  wyere  a  few,  however,  who  were  quite  unable  to 
leave  their  post  and  answer  the  roll-call.  One  thing 
about  all  these  cures  and  chaplains  spoke  eloquently  of 
their  poverty  :  no  two  of  them  were  dressed  exactly 
alike,  and  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  his  clothes  each  one 
seemed  to  reveal  his  indigence  in  some  distinctive  way. 
As  the  chronicler  good-humouredly  puts  it  :  “  Quotviri 
aderant,  tot  colores  splendescebant :  There  were  as  many 
colours  as  there  were  men.”  And  this  picturesque  and 
motley  gathering  formed  a  fitting  background  for  the 
patched  habit  of  the  preacher,  who  certainly  was  a 
worthy  commander  for  the  Knights  of  Lady  Poverty. 

The  retreat  was  all  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  like  Father  Passerat — solid,  stirring,  and  rich  in 
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blessings.  The  only  fragment  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  resume  in  German  of  a  sermon  preached  in 
French  on  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  a  priest  who  has 
charge  of  souls.  A  few  passages  will  give  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  retreat. 

“  When  I  speak  of  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  a 
priest,  I  am  not  at  all  advising  him  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  this  holy  exercise.  No,  no  ;  a  priest  should 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  souls  entrusted  to  him  ; 
and  his  ministerial  activity  should  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  his  piety.  All  I  say  is,  that  prayer  should 
direct,  fertilize,  and  sanctify  his  work  ;  that  the  interior 
life  should  quicken  his  every  act  ;  that  every  time 
the  priest  appears  before  the  faithful — in  the  pulpit,  at 
the  altar,  in  the  confessional,  at  their  deathbed— they 
should  be  able  to  contemplate  and  realize  in  him  what 
is  meant  by  the  fear  of  God  and  by  true  devotion. 
He  will  thus  bring  home  to  the  faithful  the  greatness  of 
the  position  he  holds  amongst  them  and  leave  that 
wholesome  impression  of  which  the  Gospel  speaks  : 
So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  Who  is  in 
heaven. — mt.,  v.,  16. 

“  Let  holy  solitaries,  those  chosen  souls,  delight  in 
their  felicity.  Let  them  pour  out  their  hearts  before 
the  altar  and  become  immersed  in  the  eternal  truths 
and  the  wonders  of  the  Godhead  ;  let  them  be  rapt  in 
ecstasy  as  they  contemplate  the  mysteries,  the  pro¬ 
mises,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Most  High.  They  have 
indeed  chosen  the  better  part  ;  but  their  vocation  is 
not  ours.  As  priests,  as  saviours  of  souls,  as  preachers, 
we  have  other  work  to  do — the  work  of  warring  against 
the  vices  and  evil  passions  of  men,  of  bringing  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Satan  to  nought  and  of  extending  and  con¬ 
solidating  on  its  ruins  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  His  Church.  .  .  .  Our  vocation,  our  duties 
wrrest  us  from  a  life  of  inaction  and  arm  us  for  the  fray. 
Our  arms  are  prayer  and  the  faith  that  is  animated  by 
charity.  If  we  fight  with  these  weapons  every  blow 
we  strike  will  hit  home  ;  without  them,  we  shall  be 
overcome  ourselves  and  fall  helplessly  into  the  snares 
of  the  world.  In  other  words,  without  the  aid  from 
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on  high  that  prayer  gains  for  us,  we  shall  be  in  as  bad  a 
plight  as  those  we  have  to  bring  back  to  Jesus — if  not 
worse.  Yes,  without  prayer,  the  priest  quickly  sinks 
to  the  level  of  the  world.  It  is  a  truth  that  experience 
has  proved,  and  instances  are  but  too  numerous. 

“  And  what  a  misfortune  for  a  parish  to  have  a  man 
over  it  who  does  not  pray,  even  though  he  may  work  ! 
What  can  such  an  unhappy  parish  expect  from  its 
spiritual  head  in  the  way  of  assistance  and  protection  ? 
Who  is  going  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  for  it  ? 
Whence  is  the  unworthy  minister  of  the  Gospel  going 
to  draw  the  words  that  bring  peace,  and  the  balm  of 
consolation  for  the  distressed,  and  strength  for  the 
weak,  and  health  for  sickly  souls,  if  he  is  not  himself 
accustomed  to  turn  in  prayer  to  the  gentle,  com¬ 
passionate,  and  all-powerful  Heart  of  Jesus  ? 

“  Yes,  I  say  it  is  a  misfortune,  and  an  awful  mis¬ 
fortune,  for  a  parish  to  have  a  priest,  a  preacher,  a 
missioner  who  is  not  a  man  of  prayer.  It  is  likewise  an 
awful  misfortune  for  the  priest  himself.  May  God 
preserve  both  one  and  the  other  from  this  twofold 
curse. 

“  Do  you  want,  then,  to  make  your  stay  in  the 
parishes  of  which  you  have  charge  fruitful  in  good  ? 
Do  you  want  to  be  a  source  of  real  enlightenment  for 
the  people,  to  convert  many  sinners,  to  strengthen  the 
just  in  virtues,  and  to  draw  down  God’s  blessing  on 
everything  to  which  you  put  your  hand  ?  Do  you 
want,  moreover,  to  ensure  your  own  salvation  ? — 
Pray,  pray,  pray.  Call  Heaven  unceasingly  to  your 
aid  ;  never  weary  of  recommending  the  souls  for  whom 
you  are  responsible  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  and  to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Refuge  of  sinners. 

“  Let  each  one  now,  while  these  thoughts  are  fresh 
in  his  mind,  go  and  pray  in  the  church  or  in  his  cell, — 
and  may  God  also  bless  my  words.” 

Fortunate  indeed  were  they  who,  for  ten  whole 
days,  were  privileged  to  hear  words  such  as  these 
coming  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  saint.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  strength  and  consolation  his  hearers 
found  in  them  and  what  a  stimulus  they  must  have 
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been  to  their  zeal  and  fervour  as  they  returned  to  their 
posts  in  the  mountains. 

At  the  close  of  the  retreat  Joseph  Srna  was  clothed  ; 
he  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional  promise,  who  was 
destined  to  edify  the  Congregation  for  many  years  to 
come  and  to  serve  it  in  manifold  ways.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  also  that  a  new  distribution  of  offices  took 
place,  which  put  the  community  of  Valsainte  on  a 
definite  organized  footing. 

Through  active  steps  taken  by  Father  Passerat,  in 
which  Providence  visibly  concurred,  a  portion  of  the 
old  Carthusian  estate  had  been  added  to  the  monastery 
grounds,  and  this  new  land,  improved  by  Father 
Heberle — who  was  no  mean  farmer— gave  promise  of 
a  sure  and  decent  maintenance  for  the  community. 

Still,  things  were  hard  enough  at  first,  and  the 
Servant  of  God  had  to  cope  with  difficulties  that  would 
have  disheartened  a  man  of  ordinary  mould.  But  the 
Saints  have  their  own  secrets  for  overcoming  obstacles. 
A  St.  Clement  Hofbauer  went  before  the  God  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  and  issued  a  kind 
of  summons  to  Him  :  after  knocking  several  times  at 
the  door,  as  though  to  arouse  the  Divine  Prisoner 
from  His  slumbers,  he  thus  addressed  Him  :  “  Lord, 
Thy  children  have  no  bread  left  ;  it  is  time  to  think  of 
them.”  A  St.  Teresa  installed  Our  Lady  as  Prioress 
of  her  convent,  thus  casting  all  her  cares  on  the  Queen 
of  heaven  ;  nor  did  Mary  fail  to  respond  to  such  trust. 
Father  Passerat,  who  was  so  much  at  home  in  the 
world  of  the  supernatural,  one  day  had  a  similar 
inspiration  :  he  declared  St.  Joseph  Rector  of  Val¬ 
sainte,  wishing  to  be  only  his  subordinate  ;  and,  in  a 
letter  sublime  in  its  simple  faith,  he  tells  him  all  he 
expects  from  his  patronage.  “  I  was  sacristan,” 
writes  the  novice,  Joseph  Srna,  “  and  when  decorating 
St.  Joseph’s  altar,  I  found  this  letter  and  kept  it 
carefully  for  the  archives  of  the  Congregation.”  We 
give  this  piece  of  correspondence  with  heaven  which 
is  such  a  monument  to  his  faith  and  confidence.  Not 
even  the  address  is  wanting  : — 

“  To  the  great  St.  Joseph,  most  worthy  Father  of 
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Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Spouse  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
Mary,  and  Rector  of  Valsainte, — at  his  altar,  Valsainte. 

“  My  good  Patron  St.  Joseph, 

“  Unworthy  as  I  am  of  appearing  before  Thee,  my 
good  Patron,  I  still  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  my 
petition.  I  know  thy  kindness  :  I  have  had  so  many 
proofs  of  it  that  I  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
Thou  art  willing  to  help  me  and  to  be  my  advocate 
with  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  God.  Vouchsafe  to 
prostrate  Thyself  in  my  behalf  before  His  throne  and 
to  ask  Him  for  graces,  which  I  wish  to  obtain  only  to 
do  Thee  honour  and  to  give  Him  glory,  and  which  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  myself  on  account  of  my  miseries. 
Thou  art  aware,  my  dear  Patron,  how  worried  I  am 
about  Father  Meoser  ;  then  poor  Berset  is  eaten  up 
with  scruples,  which  are  keeping  him  back  in  the  ways 
of  perfection  ;  again,  the  house  I  am  founding  solely 
for  God’s  glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  whose 
conversion  Thou  dost  so  long  for,  is  in  distress. 

“We  have  no  cook,  and  we  can’t  get  one;  and  yet,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  we  do  not  want  to  have  a  woman  in 
the  house.  To  crown  our  misfortunes,  this  foot  of 
mine  is  keeping  me  in  bed  and  preventing  me  from 
doing  the  good  I  should  like  to  do.  0  good  St.  Joseph, 
need  I  say  more  ?  Thou  dost  see  everything  in  God — 
my  troubles  and  the  cause  I  have  to  fight  for  against 
the  enemy  of  our  salvation.  I  take  Thee,  then,  for 
my  advocate  with  God  ;  I  put  my  cause  into  Thy 
hands  :  plead  it  over  and  over  again,  and  do  all  Thou 
canst  for  me.  Thy  power  is  great,  and  hence  I  have 
great  confidence  in  Thee.  I  expect  everything  from 
Thy  love  for  me.  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  :  I  will 
prove  my  gratitude  by  imitating  Thy  virtues,  by 
converting  as  many  sinners  as  I  can,  and  by  often 
repeating  with  devotion  :  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph  ! 

“  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  take  me  for  Thy  client ;  I  am 
ready  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  it  entails,  and  often 
to  repeat  in  the  joy  of  my  soul  that  I  am,  with  all  the 
humility  and  gratitude  of  which  I  am  capable, 

“  Thy  most  humble  and  grateful  client, 

“  P.  J.  Passerat,  C.SS.R.,  a  poor  sinner.’’ 
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St.  Joseph  could  not  remain  deaf  to  such  prayers  ; 
he  owed  it  to  his  own  glory  to  answer  this  cry  of  faith, 
and  he  answered  it  at  once.  On  the  following  day, 
a  young  man  most  eligible  in  all  respects  knocked  at 
the  monastery  gate  and  asked  to  be  received  as  a  lay- 
brother.  As  though  to  prove  the  sincerity  and  strength 
of  his  resolution,  he  brought  his  whole  fortune  with 
him,  consisting  of  a  cow,  and  presented  it  to  the 
community  ;  the  giver  and  the  gift  were  welcomed  as 
coming  from  St.  Joseph’s  own  hand.  This  first  gift 
was  quickly  followed  by  others  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  Fathers  were  soon  in  a  position  to  work  the  land 
they  had  acquired  and  to  increase  their  livestock. 
In  two  years’  time,  with  the  help  of  certain  loans, 
Father  Heberle,  the  Procurator  of  Valsainte,  was 
able  to  point  proudly  to  thirty-six  head  of  cattle. 
While  providing  for  the  upkeep  of  the  community,  he 
gradually  succeeded  in  paying  off  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  purchase  of  the  land.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  self-sacrifice,  who  with  all  his  blunt  ways 
had  a  good  heart,  and  he  took  a  kind  of  pride  in 
saddling  himself  with  all  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
house,  that  his  brethren  might  pass  their  days  in 
peace.  “  The  menu  was  nothing  to  boast  of,”  we 
read  in  his  racy  notes,  “  but  everybody  was  pleased, 
for  we  never  had  such  plenty  before.  ...  As  far  as 
regular  observance  went,  the  Rule  was  kept  quite  as 
well  as  now,  if  not  better  ;  for  neither  the  Fathers 
nor  the  students  had  anything  to  say  to  the  farm. 
That  was  all  on  my  shoulders.  When  the  haymaking 
came,  however,  they  had  all  to  give  a  hand  when 
necessary  ;  and  on  such  occasions  Father  Passerat 
headed  the  workers.  And  the  work  did  no  harm  to 
anybody  ;  it  was  rather  the  other  way  about.  During 
the  eight  years  we  lived  in  Valsainte,  we  had  nobody 
on  the  sick-list,  except  one  brother  whose  death  we 
had  to  mourn.” 

The  Servant  of  God ,  thus  freed  from  all  cares  attendant 
on  the  management  of  external  affairs,  turned  all  his 
thoughts  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  spiritual  ruling 
of  his  community  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  making  the 
convent  a  home  of  every  religious  virtue. 
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We  already  know  the  secret  of  the  irresistible  influ¬ 
ence  he  exercised  on  all  around  him  :  it  consisted  in 
being  the  first  to  practise  what  he  preached  and  in 
drawing  down  God’s  blessing  on  his  words  by  his  many 
and  fervent  prayers. 

More  than  ever  did  he  deserve  to  be  called  “  the 
man  who  is  always  praying.”  When  the  community 
met  in  the  morning  at  five  for  meditation,  the  superior 
was  invariably  found  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
already  absorbed  in  prayer.  He  would  rise  at  three 
o’clock  and  begin  his  sublime  intercourse  with  heaven. 
Prayer  was  his  one  relaxation,  and  whatever  leisure 
moments  were  his  during  the  day  were  given  to  it. 
It  was  indeed  an  impressive  sight  to  see  this  holy 
man  in  the  church  or  in  his  cell,  humbling  himself 
before  God,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  sometimes  pray¬ 
ing  with  extended  arms,  or  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
When  going  about  the  house  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  he  kept  his  beads  continually  in  his  hands,  and 
his  heart  kept  throwing  off  Aves  and  aspirations  as  a 
furnace  throws  off  sparks.  The  Adorable  Trinity,  the 
heavenly  citizens,  Mary  and  Joseph  in  particular — 
he  loved  them  all  and  with  them  all  was  he  familiar. 
The  wild  and  lonely  mountain  scenery  that  surrounded 
him  bore  his  thoughts  easily  to  God.  One  day  in 
winter,  as  he  was  crossing  the  snow-clad  mountains, 
he  turned  suddenly  to  his  companion  and  said  enthu¬ 
siastically  :  “  Oh,  Brother,  isn’t  it  grand  to  pray  with 
six  feet  of  snow  around  you  and  when  men  can’t  get 
near  you  ?  ” 

We  can  now  understand  what  St.  Clement  Hofbauer 
once  said  to  his  youthful  disciples  :  “  Do  not  grieve, 
my  children,  at  having  so  imperfect  a  master  as 
myself.  If  all  goes  well,  I  will  get  my  big  Frenchman 
from  Switzerland.  Ah,  my  children,  he  will  teach 
you  how  to  pray.  If  he  does  not  make  saints  of  you, 
no  one  will.” 

Thus  the  greater  was  his  own  spirit  of  prayer  and 
recollection,  the  more  was  he  entitled  to  look  in  the 
lives  of  others  for  what  he  held  to  be  the  foundation 
of  every  virtue. 

Nor  was  there  anything  repellent  either  in  his  own 
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piety  or  in  the  piety  he  demanded  from  others.  We 
read  in  one  of  his  letters  :  “  I  like  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  pleasantness  in  all  things — of  brightness 
and  ease  ;  that  is  what  I  always  associate  with  Jesus 
Christ  and  with  heaven.” 

Even  upon  the  little  schoolboys  he  would  inculcate 
the  lesson  of  prayer  and  union  with  God  in  a  way 
befitting  their  years.  He  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  this  point  and,  with  all  his  gentleness,  he  would 
check  energetically  the  slightest  digression.  “  More 
than  once,”  one  of  them  relates  who  was  a  boy  of 
fourteen  at  the  time  and  who  afterwards  became  a 
great  missioner,  “  more  than  once  he  met  me  in  the 
corridor  and  said  :  ‘  A  penny  for  your  thoughts.’ 
I  generally  replied  :  ‘  I  am  thinking  of  nothing, 
Reverend  Father.’  Then  he  would  scold  me  good- 
humouredly,  saying  :  ‘  You  little  goose,  and  how  can 
you  think  of  nothing  ?  Why  don’t  you  think  of  God, 
of  Jesus,  of  Mary,  of  eternity  ?  ’  ” 

Nothing  could  equal  his  joy  when  he  discovered  a 
real  spirit  of  prayer  awakening  in  a  soul.  One  day  he 
came  home  in  raptures  from  a  sick-call,  because  a  poor 
woman  who  was  more  sick  in  soul  than  in  body 
had  said  to  him  spontaneously  :  “  Well,  Father,  I’ll 
pray.”  “  She  said  she’d  pray,  she  said  she’d  pray,” 
he  kept  on  repeating  exultantly,  with  all  the  delight 
of  an  experienced  physician  who  has  suddenly  detected 
the  sign  of  sure  recovery  in  a  patient  he  had  given  over. 

His  very  gentleness  gave  weight  to  his  authority 
and  won  all  hearts.  Whenever  he  had  to  reprimand 
anyone,  it  was  plain  that  his  words  were  the  utterance, 
not  of  a  harsh  and  stern  ruler,  but  of  a  loving  father 
who  chides  only  that  he  may  save  and  sanctify.  He 
owned  more  than  once  that  severity  was  an  agony 
to  him.  “  Whenever  I  have  to  scold  anyone,”  he 
would  say,  “  I  have  to  imagine  myself  angry  as 
vividly  as  I  can,  before  I  can  manage  to  speak  crossly.” 
There  was  a  Father  in  Valsainte — Father  Heberle  it 
was — whose  character  was  by  nature  somewhat  rough. 
Father  Passerat  would  say  to  him  jokingly  :  “  We  two 
should  make  a  blend  of  our  characters  :  you’re  too 
sour,  and  I’m  too  sweet.” 
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His  fatherly  tenderness  of  heart  made  him  naturally 
partial  to  the  lowliest  amongst  his  subjects — the  lay- 
brothers  ;  and  they  certainly  requited  his  affection. 
When  Pere  Desurmont  questioned  the  old  Brothers 
who  had  lived  with  the  Servant  of  God,  they  showed 
their  filial  love  in  ways  that  were  very  simple  and 
touching.  Some  of  them  encroached  upon  their 
sleep  in  order  to  get  time  to  prepare  their  notes  ; 
others,  who  had  been  taken  unawares,  broke  out  into 
rapturous  exclamations.  “  Oh,  Father  Passerat,” 
said  one,  “  why,  you’d  think  he  was  an  ordinary  lay- 
brother.  He  was  so  fond  of  the  Brothers  ;  he  often 
went  over  to  speak  to  them  ;  he  was  never  any  way 
haughty  with  them  ;  and  he  was  as  poor  as  ourselves. 
And  so  we  loved  him,  and  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 
would  not  have  died  for  him.”  “  Would  you  like 
to  know,”  said  another,  “  how  far  Father  Passerat ’s 
love  for  the  Brothers  could  go  ?  Hear  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  myself.  One  day  I  was  carrying  a  load  of 
wood  on  my  back  up  the  mountain.  When  I  was 
half  way  up,  I  was  so  tired  that  I  had  to  stop  and  lay 
down  my  burden  to  take  breath.  Just  then  who 
should  come  upon  the  scene  but  Father  Passerat. 

‘  My  dear  Brother,’  he  said,  quite  affected,  ‘  this  will 
never  do  ;  we  simply  must  buy  an  ass  for  this  work.’ 

‘  Reverend  Father,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  am  ass  enough  myself 
for  the  job.’  He  was  delighted  with  my  reply,  gave 
me  his  blessing,  and  on  I  went  as  happy  as  anything.” 

One  brother  thought  so  highly  of  Father  Passerat 
that  he  put  him  above  St.  Clement  in  his  estimation. 
On  hearing  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  have  the 
latter  canonized,  he  said  bluntly  enough  :  “  Father 
Hofbauer  a  saint  !  never,  he  was  too  cross.  Father 
Passerat — ah,  yes,  he  was  a  saint  all  right.”  The 
good  brother  had  evidently  found  out  to  his  cost  that 
the  saints  are  heroic  in  their  strength  as  well  as  in 
everything  else.  But  we  need  not  heed  his  verdict  on 
St.  Clement,  and  we  wall  remember  only  his  testimony 
to  the  gentleness  of  our  hero. 

This  gentleness  was  sometimes  put  to  the  test.  One 
day,  obeying  only  his  generous  instincts,  he  gave  an 
alms  to  a  poor  man  in  a  measure  that  certainly  seemed 
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to  overstep  the  limits  of  prudence.  The  Father 
Procurator,  thoroughly  aroused  by  what  he  called 
waste,  went  to  him  in  a  rage,  heaped  reproaches 
upon  him,  accused  him  of  want  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  and  went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  by  over¬ 
doing  his  almsgiving  he  was  squandering  the  bread  of 
his  children  and  was  thus  guilty  of  a  serious  offence 
against  religious  poverty.  The  humble  religious  took 
the  rating  without  a  word.  Falling  suddenly  upon 
his  knees  before  his  irritable  procurator,  he  said  : 
“You  are  quite  right,  Father  ;  I  ask  pardon  for  my 
fault,  and,  with  God’s  help,  I’ll  take  your  words  to 
heart.’’  “  And,”  the  Procurator  relates,  “  when  I 
saw  my  dear  good  Father,  whom  I  loved  so  tenderly, 
kneeling  like  that  at  my  feet,  I  got  a  great  shock  ; 
then  I  too  went  on  my  knees  and  begged  his  forgive¬ 
ness  with  many  tears.  We  embraced  in  this  attitude, 
and  he  spoke  words  of  kindness  and  consolation  to  me.” 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Servant  of  God  profited 
by  the  remarks  of  his  over-cautious  procurator.  What 
we  know  from  his  contemporaries  is  that  those  in 
distress  never  knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  Valsainte 
and  that  the  poor  were  Father  Passerat’s  most 
eloquent  panegyrists. 

The  calculations  of  merely  human  prudence  never 
checked  his  trust  in  God  ;  he  even  took  a  special 
delight  in  realizing  that  he  was  cast  entirely  upon 
Providence.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  going  from 
Valsainte  to  Fribourg  with  a  priest  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  Congregation,  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn,  while  a 
smile  spread  over  his  countenance.  Now  his  com¬ 
panion  knew  for  a  fact  that  just  then  the  monastery 
was  absolutely  penniless.  He  stopped  in  amazement 
and  said  to  the  Servant  of  God  :  “  How  can  you  sing 
like  that  and  be  in  such  good-humour  when  there  is 
danger  of  your  children  having  nothing  to  eat  ?  ” 
We  know  not  what  the  answer  was  ;  but  Father 
Passerat's  letters  reveal  unmistakably  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  confidence  in  God.  “  When  all  seems  lost,”  he 
wrote  on  one  occasion,  “  then  it  is  that  God  comes 
upon  the  scene  ;  and  that  is  only  what  we  should 
expect,  for  God  is  our  Father,  our  most  kind  Father.” 

p 
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With  such  deeply-rooted  convictions  as  these,  he 
easily  made  his  own  of  the  Apostle’s  words  :  I  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abound  with  joy  in  all  our  tribulation. — 
2  Cor.  vii  4. 

He  loved  to  preach  this  unquestioning  trust  in 
God  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  Calling  one 
of  the  young  Fathers  to  his  room  one  day,  he  showed 
him  a  six-franc  piece,  saying  :  “  That’s  all  we  have.” 
The  Father  at  once  began  to  grumble  and  put  the 
question  that  rises  so  readily  to  the  lips  of  those  in 
difficulties  :  “  What  on  earth  is  going  to  become  of 
us  ?  ”  “  Man  of  little  faith,”  the  superior  replied, 
“  why  do  you  worry  ?  ”  Next  day  he  left  for  Fri¬ 
bourg.  On  his  return,  he  called  the  same  religious  to 
his  room  again,  and  opening  before  his  eyes  a  purse 
of  gold  pieces,  repeated  his  mild  reproach  of  the 
previous  day  :  “  Man  of  little  faith,  why  did  you 
fear  ?  ” 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  lessons  such  as 
these.  Besides,  the  good  rector  had  a  way  of  securing 
the  thorns  for  himself  and  leaving  the  roses  to  his 
subjects  ;  and  they  relied  upon  their  Father  for  every¬ 
thing  with  the  most  childlike  trust.  One  of  them 
writes  :  “  Respect  for  authority  could  not  have  been 
greater  amongst  us  than  it  was.  We  were  all  strongly 
attached  to  our  superiors,  and  none  of  us  would  have 
dreamt  of  meddling  with  what  did  not  concern  us. 
We  loved  our  vocation  above  everything,  and  all  we 
wanted  was  to  obey,  in  order  that  we  might  not  lose 
it.” 

Another  expresses  the  same  thought  yet  more 
happily.  “  We  lived  together,”  he  says,  “  just  like  a 
family  in  which  the  children  are  still  small.”  A 
delightful  picture  this  of  a  community  whose  members, 
like  true  children  of  the  Gospel,  live  in  unquestioning 
submission,  who  have  no  will  of  their  own,  whose 
mutual  intercourse  is  marked  by  guilelessness  and 
candour,  and  who  bring  with  them  even  into  their 
declining  years  the  simplicity  of  their  novitiate 
days. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  holy  joy  that  pervaded  the 
community  went  great  austerity  of  life.  Even  when 
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they  were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  their 
sheer  love  for  the  virtue  of  poverty  made  them  adhere 
to  it  in  all  things,  and  this  in  ways  that  would  perhaps 
scare  our  softness.  Even  then  the  inmates  of  Val- 
sainte  had  scruples  about  being  too  well  off.  Neither 
superior  nor  subjects  paraded  their  privations  ;  these 
they  looked  upon  as  the  natural  thing  for  them ; 
they  could  not  imagine  a  religious  wanting  more  ; 
and  one  and  all  would  repeat,  whenever  occasion 
called  for  it,  the  old  Capuchin  saying  :  Si  non  habes 
satis,  memento  paupertatis  :  when  you  are  in  want  of 
anything,  remember  your  vow  of  poverty. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  them  but  would  have  blushed 
to  see  himself  better  off  than  his  master.  An  old 
Father  was  once  questioned  on  the  subject  of  Father 
Passerat’s  own  poverty.  He  replied  with  a  smile  : 
“  Why,  the  poor  man  was  almost  worse  off  than  our¬ 
selves.  His  clothes  were  so  patched  that  there  was 
no  making  out  the  original  material,  and  that  same 
was  always  of  the  coarsest  kind.  What  did  duty  for 
his  room  lacked  even  the  most  essential  articles. 
And  this  tumbledown  apartment  he  used  only  at 
night  ;  as,  during  the  day,  he  turned  it  into  a  common- 
room  for  general  use. 

“  While  our  holy  rector  was  out  on  one  occasion, 
I  went  to  have  a  lie  down  on  his  bed.  I  was  amazed 
when  I  saw  it.  I  could  hardly  make  out  whether  I 
was  lying  on  straw  or  on  the  bare  boards.  I  then 
realized  that,  poor  as  our  good  Father  was  during  the 
day,  he  was  poorer  still  at  night. 

“  Through  love  for  poverty  he  would  never  let  any¬ 
body  do  anything  for  him.  Though  weak  and  in 
bad  health,  and  though  overburdened  with  work, 
he  not  only  ministered  to  his  own  wants,  but  would 
insist  on  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others.  He  was 
often  seen  engaged  in  occupations  the  most  menial, 
which  are  usually  undertaken  by  the  laybrothers.” 

Yet  with  all  this  poverty  and  austerity,  he  was 
courtesy  and  kindness  itself.  “  I  was  but  fourteen 
at  the  time,”  says  one  who  was  then  a  Juvenist, 
“  when  I  once  went  to  confession  to  him  in  his  room. 
When  my  confession  was  over,  he  went  to  a  press, 
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took  out  some  apples,  and  handed  them  to  me,  saying 
‘  Here,  take  these  and  be  a  good  boy.’  ” 

He  held  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales  that  a  sorrowful 
saint  is  but  a  sorry  saint.  Accordingly,  he  waged  a 
relentless  war  against  scruples  and  the  “  blues.” 
The  reader  will  remember  the  worry  to  which  he 
referred  in  his  letter  to  St.  Joseph,  when  he  wrote  : 
“  Poor  Berset  is  eaten  up  with  scruples,  which  are 
keeping  him  back  in  the  ways  of  perfection.” 
St.  Joseph  must  have  left  “  poor  Berset  ”  struggling 
with  his  fears,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  one  fine  morning 
he  ran  up  to  his  superior,  with  the  alb  already  on,  to 
inform  him  that  some  qualm  of  conscience  kept  him 
from  saying  Mass.  Father  Passerat,  considering  that 
the  time  had  come  for  teaching  this  incorrigible  slave 
to  scrupulosity  a  lesson  he  should  not  easily  forget, 
took  him  by  the  ear  and  marched  him  through  the 
house,  saying  to  everybody  he  met  :  “  Look  at  this 
obstinate  man  who  won’t  do  what  he  is  told.”  “  It 
was  pretty  rough  on  my  ears,”  the  victim  tells  us, 
“  and  rougher  still  on  my  self-love  ;  but  that  humilia¬ 
tion  settled  my  silly  scruples  forever.”  “  For  ever  ” 
is  a  slight  exaggeration  ;  for  when  Father  Berset  was 
advanced  in  years  and  was  living  in  Belgium  at  the 
time  ne  one  day  received  the  following  playful  note 
from  his  venerable  Father  :  “  If  I  were  only  in  Liege, 
I’d  pull,  not  only  one  of  your  ears,  but  the  two  of 
them.  With  truth  indeed  has  it  been  written  that 
the  scrupulous  never  amend.” 

He  would  ever  have  God  served  with  joy,  and  the 
slightest  murmur  drew  from  him  without  fail  a  word 
of  fatherly  reproof.  Amongst  the  Fathers  whom 
stress  of  circumstances  kept  a  long  way  from  their 
monastery  was  one  who  resided  in  Fribourg.  Now 
every  week  he  had  to  go  to  Morat  for  the  Sunday  Mass, 
though  the  roads  were  very  bad  and  in  winter  almost 
impassable.  The  zealous  and  fervent  missioner  wil¬ 
lingly  indeed  took  upon  himself  the  hardships  his  duty 
involved  and  had  no  intention  in  the  world  of  grumb¬ 
ling.  Once,  however,  in  the  course  of  familiar  con¬ 
versation,  he  happened  to  blurt  out  that  the  road  to 
Morat  -was  decidedly  unpleasant.  Father  Passerat 
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jumped  at  the  chance  of  getting  in  a  little  word  about 
self-denial  and  sacrifice.  When  all  were  at  recreation, 
he  smiled  roguishly  as  he  put  the  following  question  : 
“  I  say,  Fathers,  what  is  the  road  to  perfection  ?  ” 
Each  guessed  in  turn  ;  but  Father  Passerat  kept 
replying  :  “  No,  that’s  not  it.  .  .  .  You  haven’t  it." 
Father  Kaltenbach,  who  wras  the  unconscious  criminal 
at  the  bar,  was  guessing  like  the  rest  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeding  no  better  than  they,  when  the  Father  Rector 
said  :  “  Well,  my  dear  Father,  the  road  to  perfection 
is  the  road  to  Morat.’’  The  lesson  was  understood, 
and  with  renewed  goodwill  and  zeal  the  chaplain  went 
on  his  way  to  perfection — taking  the  road  to  Morat. 

Some  there  wTere,  unfortunately,  who  grew  relaxed 
when  isolated  from  their  community,  and  these  were 
a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Servant  of  God. 
Several  Fathers  were  living  far  away  from  Val- 
sainte,  in  the  Canton  of  Valais.  Thus  withdrawn 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  their  superior,  left 
to  themselves,  and  growing  ever  fonder  of  a  liberty 
that  gradually  deadened  within  them  the  spirit  of 
community  life,  they  had  even  come  to  doubt  if  they 
were  still  bound  by  their  religious  obligations  and,  it 
appears,  had  communicated  their  doubts  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  much  emerges  from  the 
following  very  firm,  though  very  respectful  letter 
written  by  Father  Passerat  to  the  prelate  shortly 
after  their  entrance  into  Valsainte  : 

“  My  Lord — the  high  dignity  of  Prince  of  the 
Church  with  which  Your  Lordship  is  invested,  as 
well  as  your  own  personal  worth,  urges  me  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  in  all  humility. 

“  On  the  return  of  Father  Meoser,  a  priest  of  our 
Congregation,  to  whom  I  had  given  leave  to  go  to 
Valais  to  take  the  waters  and  whom  I  had  com¬ 
missioned  to  bear  some  letters  to  my  confreres,  I 
gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  having  received  a  sum¬ 
mons  from  Your  Lordship  that  he  must  have  given 
you  some  cause  for  displeasure.  As  is  but  right, 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pain  than  this,  and, 
although  he  vindicated  his  conduct,  still  I  hasten  to 
offer  to  Your  Lordship  a  most  humble  and  sincere 
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apology.  Whatever  offence  has  been  given,  I  request 
Your  Lordship  to  explain  matters  to  me,  and  I  promise 
that  the  fullest  satisfaction  it  is  in  my  power  to  make 
shall  be  made. 

“  I  have  too  high  an  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
and  affection  with  which  Your  Lordship  has  favoured 
us,  not  to  strive  at  least  to  remove  impressions  which 
certain  prejudiced  persons,  or  some  discontented 
subject  who  has  turned  his  back  on  his  vocation,  may 
have  tried  to  make  upon  Your  Lordship’s  mind. 

“  I  take  the  liberty,  then,  to  furnish  Your  Lordship 
with  accurate  information  concerning  our  Congrega¬ 
tion,  and  to  lay  before  you,  with  all  the  frankness  that 
your  kindness  and  discretion  demand,  the  motives 
by  which  I  have  been  actuated.  Your  Lordship’s 
prudence  and  insight  dispense  me  from  all  preamble 
in  favour  of  my  sincerity.  A  man  who,  by  God’s  grace, 
is  faithful  to  his  calling  and  a  superior  who  is  labouring 
to  re-establish  a  monastery,  can  scarcely,  particularly 
in  these  days  of  ours  so  unpropitious  to  the  cause  of 
God,  be  numbered  with  those  to  whom  St.  Paul 
addresses  the  reproach  :  Quae  sua  sunt  quaerunt,  non 
quae  Jesu  Christi.  I  am  therefore  convinced,  my 
Lord,  that  you  will  pay  more  ready  heed  to  my  words 
than  to  the  complaints  of  certain  subjects  for  whom 
the  protracted  enjoyment  of  their  own  will  has  made 
the  yoke  of  obedience  a  harsh  thing,  and  who  seize 
upon  every  pretext  to  lull  to  sleep  the  remorse  of  their 
conscience. 

“  Our  Congregation,  my  Lord,  was  approved  and 
constituted  a  religious  body  by  Benedict  XIV,  in  the 
year  1749.  When  in  Valais,  I  produced  the  Bull  of 
Approbation  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  wished 
to  see  it.  The  three  vows  we  take  are  simple, 
but  their  binding  force  is  none  the  less  natural  and 
divine.  ...  To  these  three  vows  is  added  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Congregation  and  ourselves — a 
bilateral  contract — a  contract  in  justice  confirmed  by 
an  oath  taken  in  explicit  terms,  with  the  hand  on  the 
Gospels, — an  oath  binding  us,  not  to  any  one  house, 
but  to  the  entire  Order,  and  from  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  or  the  General  can  alone  dispense.  Although 
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our  Congregation  has  been  persecuted,  it  has  never 
become  extinct,  as  we  have  never  been  without 
houses  in  actual  existence.  And  even  though  it  were 
otherwise,  this  obligation  would  only  suffer  suspension, 
according  to  a  Bull  of  Pius  VI  issued  to  the  Bishop 
of  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  a  copy  of  which  I  gave  the 
Abbot  of  Saint-Maurice  at  his  own  request.  In  any 
case,  this  obligation  is  revived,  now  that  we  have  a 
house  in  Fribourg — a  house  given  us  under  certain 
conditions  indeed,  but  under  conditions  agreed  to  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  by  our  higher  Superior. 
Whence  I  infer  that  whoever  amongst  us  refuses 
obedience  is  in  the  way  of  perdition  and  incurs  the 
penalties  attached  to  apostasy  from  religion. 

“  I  was  bound,  then,  as  their  lawful  Superior, 
vigilans  quasi  rationem  pro  animabus  mihi  commissis 
redditurus,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  recall  my 
brethren  to  the  path  of  duty.  Such  has  been  the 
one  and  only  motive  of  my  actions.  I  began  with 
Father  Egle,  because  I  knew  his  mind  and  was  aware 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  post.  There 
are  some  others  also  for  whom  I  fear  much  ;  however, 
should  Your  Lordship  be  willing  to  put  their  obliga¬ 
tions  before  them,  as  I  beg  Your  Lordship  to  do  by 
your  zeal  for  souls  ransomed  by  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will  remain  settled  in 
their  vocation. 

“  If,  up  to  the  present,  I  have  not  procured  for  my 
confreres  all  the  comforts  to  which  they  would  have 
been  entitled,  even  granting  that  I  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  at  my  disposal,  my  reason  was  this  :  I  knew 
that  they  were  all  ordained  in  titulum  mensae, — the 
Congregation  going  security  for  them — and  I  have 
always  been  careful  to  hold  something  in  reserve  for 
all  emergencies  ;  besides,  I  always  supplied  them  with 
what  they  needed  on  taking  over  a  parish.  In  any 
case,  if  they  have  any  grievance  against  me,  they  have 
their  higher  Superior  to  go  to  ;  should  they  secure  my 
resignation,  it  is  the  very  thing  that  it  will  cost  me  the 
least  to  give  up  ;  meantime,  they  are  bound  to  obey. 

“  I  humbly  beg  Your  Lordship  to  bear  patiently  a 
little  longer  with  those  who  are  in  Valais.  Whenever 
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their  own  spiritual  good  or  the  good  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  demands  their  recall,  I  shall  inform  Your  Lord- 
ship  of  the  fact.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  I 
may  rely  on  Your  Lordship’s  support.  I  would  ask 
Your  Lordship  to  bear  in  mind  how  we  rendered 
Mgr.  de  Preux,  of  glorious  memory,  all  the  service 
we  could,  without  being  a  burden  to  him.  If  we  have 
had  our  faults,  I  know  Your  Lordship  will  attribute 
them  to  the  human  weakness  which  is  inseparable 
from  us.  I  beg  Your  Lordship  to  receive  the  homage 
of  my  most  profound  veneration. 

“  Valsainte,  20th  May,  1818.” 

The  watchful  and  energetic  rector  was  not  satisfied 
with  thus  stoutly  asserting  his  rights  and  appealing 
cleverly  in  their  defence  to  that  very  authority  which 
others,  for  interested  motives,  were  seeking  to  enlist 
against  them  :  he  lost  no  time  in  summoning  to 
Valsainte  those  subjects  whose  vocation  gave  him 
grounds  for  anxiety,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
retreat,  on  the  occasion  of  which  they  were  compelled 
to  renew  their  religious  vows.  On  receiving  this  pledge 
of  their  fidelity,  he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their 
several  posts. 

As  soon  as  his  fears  on  this  head  had  been  allayed, 
Father  Passerat  once  more  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  Alsace.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  St. 
Clement,  he  set  off  with  Father  Kaltenbach  on  the  1 3th 
December,  1819.  As  we  have  seen,  Father  Schollhorn 
had  already  gone  ahead  to  explore  the  ground  ; 
and,  while  doing  duty  as  ‘  vicaire  '  in  the  parish  of 
Markolsheim,  he  cast  about  and  made  his  inquiries 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  old  monastery  that  would 
be  suitably  situated  and  be  within  their  means  to 
purchase.  Following  his  directions,  the  two  travellers 
went  to  see  a  number  of  abandoned  convents.  At 
last  the  Lord  guided  them  to  a  hill  whose  name  has 
sounded  sweetly  in  the  ears  of  the  children  of 
Alphonsus  for  the  past  hundred  years — Bischenberg, 
the  last  eminence  of  the  Vosges,  overlooking  the 
plain  of  Alsace  and  commanding  a  view  that  takes  in 
a  hundred  villages. 
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On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  little  above  the  town  of 
Bischofsheim,  stood  an  old  convent  of  Recollects  with 
a  church  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows — the  whole 
in  fairly  good  repair.  Two  friends  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  considered  that  this  would  suit  the  Redemptorists 
to  perfection.  These  were  M.  l’Abbe  Ignatius  Mertian, 
chaplain  to  the  Sisters  of  Providence  at  Ribeauville, 
and  his  brother,  M.  Xavier  Mertian,  a  merchant  in 
Strasburg.  As  they  were  both  wealthy  and  equally 
zealous  in  doing  good,  they  exerted  their  combined 
efforts  to  make  the  foundation  a  success. 

The  convent  and  its  annexes  were  at  the  time  the 
property  of  M.  Berger,  the  Mayor  of  Bischofsheim, 
who  had  once  been  a  Recollect  under  the  name  of 
Denis.  Negotiations  were  opened  up,  and  were  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  2nd  August,  1820.  Father  Martin 
Schollhorn,  who  had  already  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  in  the  district,  was  made  the  first  superior. 
Two  Fathers — Hartmann  and  Kaltenbach,  with  two 
Brothers— Joseph  Danegger  and  John  Schermesser — 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  community. 

An  end  was  thus  put  to  the  restrictions  limiting  the 
number  of  the  Redemptorists  in  Switzerland  to  twelve 
Fathers  and  five  laybrothers  ;  France  was  opening  its 
gates  and  the  Congregation  was  entering  the  country 
through  Alsace.  Father  Passerat’s  delight  may  be 
imagined. 

About  the  same  period,  as  though  God  meant  to 
reward  the  lengthened  agony  and  the  heroic  virtue  of 
His  servants,  a  light  began  all  at  once  to  gleam  through 
the  dark  and  uncertain  future  of  the  Congregation  in 
Austria. 

St.  Clement,  though  living  in  seclusion  in  Vienna 
since  the  catastrophe  in  Warsaw  and  obliged  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  conceal  his  identity  as  a  religious,  kept 
working  with  the  same  unremitting  energy  for  the 
spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  After  fruitless 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  Congregation  in  Poland,  he 
had  succeeded  in  settling  a  number  of  missioners  in 
Bucharest,  in  Wallachia,  where,  since  1815,  three  of 
his  Fathers  were  doing  wonders.  While  discharging 
his  own  humble  duties  in  Vienna  as  chaplain  to  the 
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Ursulines,  he  was  silently  accomplishing  a  work  that 
was  destined  to  have  vast  results  :  he  was  leavening 
the  dough — as  the  Gospel  expresses  it — and  a  Life  of 
the  Saint  has  recently  appeared  bearing  the  true  and 
suggestive  title  :  An  Austrian  Reformer.  During  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  he  exercised  a  quiet,  but 
decisive  influence  in  baffling  dangerous  intrigues, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  throwing  the  whole 
of  Catholic  Germany  into  schism.  There  the  Saint 
renewed  acquaintance  with  his  old  persecutor,  the 
notorious  Wessenberg.  This  celebrity  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  the  setting  up  of  his  primacy  in 
opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  would  have  made  the  Church  in  Germany 
practically  independent  of  Rome.  “  He  had  at  his 
back,”  writes  a  well-informed  author,  “  two  men 
of  influence — Dalberg  and  Metternich.  The  latter 
wanted  a  combined  agreement,  and  the  former  aimed 
at  the  primacy  ;  while  both  men,  relying  on  Wessen¬ 
berg  to  further  their  respective  interests,  placed  a 
trust  in  him  that  made  the  daring  innovator  strong 
enough  to  be  dangerous.  Against  this  champion 
of  Josephism,  however,  Providence  raised  up  two 
hostile  groups — the  theologians  of  Eichstatt  and  the 
Bavarian  politicians — behind  whom  those  who  were 
best  qualified  to  judge  recognized  the  cautious  but 
effective  co-operation  of  the  Redemptorist  Hofbauer, 
at  whose  house  Prince  Louis  was  a  frequent  caller  and 
who  daily  gave  Canon  Helferich  the  benefit  of  his 
advice.  Hofbauer,  a  preacher  and  confessor  of 
repute,  who  had  galvanized  Catholic  energies  into  new 
life  in  Vienna,  where  Josephism  had  been  holding 
them  in  check,  was  now,  by  his  unobtrusive  but 
persistent  influence,  Wessenberg’s  most  dangerous 
antagonist  ;  and  the  schemes  for  a  national  Church, 
though  smiled  upon  from  high  places  and  supported 
by  powerful  intrigue  and  flattered  by  learned  theo¬ 
logians,  were  to  be  brought  to  nought  by  the  unbend¬ 
ing  will  of  this  one-time  journeyman  baker.  .  .  . 
Thus,  by  a  move  in  the  political  game,  did  this  Redemp¬ 
torist  find  himself  thrust  into  the  deliberations  of  a 
Congress  that  was  working  at  the  reorganization  of 
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Europe,  and  it  was  to  him  that  Pius  VII  and  his 
minister  Consalvi  looked  for  the  thwarting  of  powerful 
and  designing  foes  and  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  unity.”  *  Through  his  burning  words  Clement 
gradually  succeeded  in  uprooting  from  the  minds  of 
clergy  and  people  alike  the  disastrous  principles  of 
Josephism  and  in  making  sound  Catholic  doctrine 
everywhere  prevail.  The  holiness  of  his  life  fructified 
his  activities  and  made  him  a  power  in  all  classes  of 
society.  Young  students  especially  came  under  his 
sway,  and  the  master  soon  gathered  about  him  a 
chosen  band  of  enthusiastic  followers.  Thus  were 
being  laid  in  silence  and  obscurity  the  foundations  of 
a  structure  that  was  soon  to  astonish  everybody  by 
its  rise  as  well  as  by  the  unlooked  for  magnitude  of  its 
proportions.  St.  Clement  had  indeed  foreseen  and 
foretold  this  revival,  but  an  heroic  humilit}^  inspired 
him  to  pray  that  it  might  not  be  given  him  to  taste  in 
this  life  of  the  joys  of  such  a  triumph.  Like  another 
Moses,  after  having  crossed  the  desert,  he  climbed 
the  mountain  whence  he  could  gaze  from  afar  upon 
the  Land  of  Promise,  and  he  said  :  “  I  had  rather  that 
another  than  myself  bring  in  my  people.  A  great 
honour  is  in  store  for  me,  but  I  should  like  to  die 
now.” 

His  prayer  was  destined  to  be  granted  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  mercies  of  His  servant,  as  well  as  to  bring 
into  clearer  light  the  working  of  His  Providence,  God 
allowed  one  last  trial  to  befall  him,  a  trial  that  was  to 
pave  the  way  for  victory,  while  seeming  to  forebode 
defeat.  The  police  had,  unfortunate^,  come  into 
possession  of  certain  formidable  secrets  :  Hofbauer, 
the  popular  chaplain  of  the  Ursulines  and  the  idol  of 
Vienna,  was  after  all  but  a  religious  in  disguise,  owing 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  superior,  in  defiance  of  the 
imperial  laws,  and  keeping  up  relations  with  other 
religious  acknowledging  his  jurisdiction.  Grave  mis¬ 
demeanours  these,  which  the  Josephism  of  the  times 
could  neither  tolerate  nor  suffer  to  go  unpunished. 
Obliged  to  choose  between  his  Institute  and  exile, 
the  Saint  elected  to  leave  the  Empire.  “  Where  will 

*  Goyau,  I'Allemagne  religieuse,  vol.  I.,  p.  126-130. 
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you  go  ?  ”  he  was  asked.  “  To  America,”  was  the 
reply  ;  “all  I  ask  is  that,  on  account  of  my  years,  I 
be  not  compelled  to  leave  before  the  winter,  and  that 
I  be  given  a  respite  until  spring.”  This  scene  took 
place  one  morning  in  January,  1819. 

The  commissioners  at  once  drew  up  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  Father  Hofbauer  wished  to  go  to  America 
and  that  he  requested  His  Majesty’s  permission  to  do 
so.  Fortunately,  word  of  this  insidious  move  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna.  Indignant 
at  such  trickery,  the  prelate  went  at  once  to  the 
Emperor,  made  every  effort  to  put  facts  in  their 
proper  light,  and  besought  His  Majesty  not  to  deprive 
him  of  “  his  best  priest.”  As  the  Emperor  was 
making  ready  to  leave  for  Rome,  he  gave  orders  that 
the  whole  matter  be  suspended  until  his  return. 

Meantime,  Mgr.  Leardi,  the  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  had 
forestalled  the  sovereign  and  acquainted  the  Holy 
Father  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  Pius  VII  had  the  highest  appreciation 
of  the  outstanding  worth  of  the  humble  Redemptorist, 
especially  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  During  one 
of  his  interviews  with  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  deftly 
brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  of  the 
Viennese  clergy  and  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Father 
Hofbauer,  saying  that  he  regarded  him  as  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  Austrian  metropolitan  clergjr  and, 
what  is  more,  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  Catholicism. 

These  words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Emperor,  who  regretted  keenly 
not  having  been  more  on  his  guard  against  slanderous 
tongues.  “  This  good  Father  has  been  persecuted,” 
he  said  to  his  confessor,  Vincent  Darnaut,  “  and  it 
grieves  me  much  ;  I  only  wish  I  knew  what  would  be 
likely  to  compensate  him  for  all  he  has  had  to  suffer.” 
Darnaut,  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Father  Hofbauer, 
replied  at  once  :  “  Sire,  all  the  holy  man  wants  is  to 
see  his  Congregation  approved  in  Austria.  If  Your 
Majesty  grants  him  this  favour  all  his  troubles  will  be 
forgotten.”  Only  too  delighted  at  being  thus  in  a 
position  to  make  amends  for  the  wrong  he  deplored, 
the  Emperor  would  not  wait  even  until  he  was  back  in 
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Vienna  before  taking  action  in  the  matter.  From 
Naples,  where  he  was  staying  for  a  few  days  and 
where  he  was  the  centre  of  a  round  of  brilliant  festivi¬ 
ties  that  were  being  held  in  his  honour,  he  wrote  to 
Vienna,  on  the  26th  April,  1819,  that  it  was  his  express 
wish  that  Father  Hofbauer  should  present  the  Rules 
of  his  Institute  for  examination  with  a  view  to  having 
it  legally  approved,  and  that  he  should  draw  up  a 
memorial  on  the  projected  establishment  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  in  Austria. 

We  ma}'-  imagine  St.  Clement’s  happiness  on 
receiving  the  imperial  communication.  The  very 
storm  that  but  yesterday  threatened  to  overwhelm 
his  barque,  was  now  hurrying  it  to  port,  and  he  had 
to  thank  his  worst  enemies  for  its  deliverance  :  De 
manu  omnium  qui  oderunt  nos. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  the  Emperor  had  the 
Servant  of  God  introduced  into  his  presence  ;  he 
received  him  most  kindly,  renewed  his  assurances  of 
goodwill  towards  himself  and  his  Institute  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  urging  him  to  ask  for  a  favour.  “  Since 
Your  Majesty  deigns  to  approve  of  our  Congregation,” 
the  Saint  replied,  “  the  one  favour  I  beg  is  that  the 
church  of  Maria-Stiegen  be  given  us.” 

The  Emperor  admired  his  disinterestedness,  as  the 
church  in  question  was  little  better  than  a  ruin  and 
repairs  had  only  just  begun.  Long  since  turned  over 
to  secular  uses,  it  had  served  as  a  store  for  forage  and 
still  remained  closed  to  divine  worship  for  want  of  the 
revenues  needed  for  its  upkeep.  The  modesty  of  the 
Saint’s  request  paved  the  way  for  a  favourable  hearing 
for  the  memorial  to  be  presented  with  the  Rule. 
On  the  29th  October,  1819,  St.  Clement  handed  both 
to  the  commission  of  inquiry. 

But,  in  answer  to  his  own  heroic  prayer,  it  was  from 
heaven  he  was  to  witness  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes.  He  knew  it  was  to  be  so,  and  more  than 
once  had  he  spoken  of  it  in  prophetic  tones.  “  I 
must  die  first  ;  ”  he  would  say,  “  the  approval  of  the 
Congregation  in  Austria  shall  not  be  signed  by  the 
Emperor  until  I  shall  have  returned  to  God  ;  then  the 
Congregation  shall  develop  ;  I  will  do  more  for  my 
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brethren  when  I  am  with  God  than  I  can  do  while  I 
am  alive.  ...  As  long  as  I  live,  nothing  shall  be  done  ; 
but  after  my  death  foundations  shall  be  made  in 
plenty,  and  their  prosperity  shall  last." 

This  happy  death  took  place  on  the  15th  March, 
1820.  Those  who  witnessed  it  might  have  fancied 
themselves  at  the  bedside  of  the  Blessed  Alphonsus 
thirty-three  years  previously.  It  was  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  the  city  bells  were  ringing  out  the  Angelus. 
The  disciples  of  the  dying  man  did  not  heed  it  in  their 
grief  ;  but  their  master,  on  hearing  what  sounded  like 
a  summons  from  heaven  calling  upon  earth  to  salute 
Mary,  gathered  all  he  had  left  of  a  life  that  was 
ebbing  fast  and  said  in  failing  accents  :  “  The  Angelus 
is  ringing  :  pray."  All  fell  on  their  knees,  and  on 
rising  again,  they  saw  that  their  beloved  Father  had 
bowed  his  head  and  given  up  his  beautiful  soul  to 
God. 

There  was  another  citizen  in  heaven  ;  but  the 
Father’s  passing  left  his  children  desolate  on  earth. 
A  king  of  Israel,  on  seeing  that  the  Prophet  Eliseus 
was  about  to  die,  exclaimed  with  tears  :  0  my  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  guider  thereof. — 
4  K.  xiii,  14.  Thus  the  youthful  Father  Martin 
Stark,  the  trusty  companion  of  the  Servant  of  God 
in  Vienna,  when  announcing  his  master’s  death 
to  the  Rector  of  the  Valsainte,  could  not  conceal  his 
dismay  as  he  thought  that  all  their  fair  hopes  so  well 
on  the  way  to  fulfilment  might  perhaps  be  buried 
with  Father  Hofbauer  in  a  common  grave. 

“  Oh,"  he  wrote,  “  how  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of 
God  !  Just  when  persecution  was  giving  place  to  the 
most  signal  success,  we  lose  him  on  whom  all  our 
hopes  rested.  You  can  imagine,  then,  the  sadness, 
and  the  terror  and  the  desolation  that  was  ours. 
However,  once  the  establishment  of  the  Congregation 
in  Vienna  has  got  His  Majesty’s  approval,  it  should 
gain  stability.  Darnaut  has  already  spoken  on  the 
subject  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  usual  meetings  to 
deliberate  on  Father  Hofbauer’s  successor  will  be 
held  in  the  house  of  two  influential  people.  That  is 
how  things  are.  ...  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
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steps  on  my  own  initiative,  but  am  awaiting  your 
orders.” 

He  declared  his  readiness  either  to  remain  on  in 
Vienna  and  try  to  see  through  successfully  the  work 
that  had  been  begun,  or  to  join  Father  Passerat  in 
Switzerland  at  the  first  word.  His  own  wish  would 
have  been  that  Father  Passerat  would  come  in  person 
and  take  over  the  management  and  organization  of 
everything.  He  had  not  forgotten  Father  Hofbauer’s 
own  idea  of  bringing  his  “  great  pray-er,”  as  he  used 
to  call  him,  from  Switzerland  ;  and  several  letters 
written  about  this  time  either  to  Father  Schollhorn 
or  to  Father  Czech  give  formal  expression  to  the 
desire  that  a  petition  be  sent  to  the  Rector  Major  to 
have  Father  Passerat  nominated  vicar  general. 

“  First  of  all,”  he  writes  to  Father  Czech,  “  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  have  all  written  conjointly 
to  Father  General  to  have  Father  Rector  succeed 
Father  Hobfauer  as  vicar  general.  Should  you  not 
have  yet  done  so,  please  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  I  will  then  write  in  the  name  of  all.  It  is 
the  most  urgent  matter  just  now  for  you  as  well  as 
for  us  here.  Sound  Father  Rector  about  it  as 
soon  as  you  can  and  let  me  know  at  once  what  he 
thinks.” 

Father  Rector  himself  tells  us  what  he  thinks  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Rector  Major  on  the  preceding 
12th  April.  After  communicating  the  news  of  the 
Vicar  General’s  death,  and  after  having  given  an 
account  of  things  in  Valsainte,  he  goes  on  :  “  We 
here  are  ready  at  a  word  from  Your  Paternity  to  go 
wherever  you  wish  to  send  us,  and  we  shall  be  delighted 
to  proceed  to  Italy  and  bring  everything  with  us  that 
the  Congregation  possesses  here.  And  none  would  be 
better  pleased  than  myself  ;  for,  as  I  have  been  rector 
now  for  the  past  seventeen  years  and  accustomed  to 
command,  I  long  to  learn  obedience  again,  as  I  feel 
that  I  am  entirely  lacking  in  the  qualifications  my 
position  calls  for.  And  if  you  want  an  argument  in 
proof  of  what  I  say,  I  pass  over  all  others  and  urge  my 
bad  health — an  obstacle  which,  according  to  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  disqualifies  a  man,  no  matter  who 
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he  may  be,  for  the  government  of  a  community.  And 
this  is  obvious  ;  for  a  superior  who  is  an  invalid 
can  never  give  his  subjects  the  example  of  a  life  of 
austerity  and  regular  observance.  Now  I  am  such  a 
man. 

“  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  authorities,  who,  true  to  the  spirit  of  this  iron  age  of 
ours,  have  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  Italy  through 
fear  of  the  Holy  See,  I  would  ask  you  to  send  us  an 
Italian  rector.  In  case  Your  Paternity  does  not 
care  to  take  the  risk,  I  here  submit  the  names  of  those 
whom  I  consider  fit  for  the  position.  They  are  : 
Fathers  Martin  Stark,  Joseph  Libotzky,  and  John 
Joseph  Sabelli — -all  of  them  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
Most  humbly  and  earnestly  do  I  crave,  not  only  your 
commands,  but  your  counsels  and  directions,  which  I 
will  receive  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ. 
.  .  .  It  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  Your  Paternity 
to  say  to  us  what  the  Redeemer  said  to  His  Apostles  : 
Non  relinquam  vos  orphanos,  I  will  not  leave  you 
orphans.” 

The  Rector  Major  had  no  intention  of  leaving  his 
transalpine  children  orphans  ;  and  he  gave  them  for 
their  father,  with  the  title  and  the  powers  of  vicar 
general,  the  very  man  who  declared  his  incompetence 
for  the  post  of  ordinary  rector.  Here  is  what  he 
wrote  to  Father  Passerat  from  Nocera,  on  the  30th 
May,  1820  : 

“  Having  thought  it  well,  Reverend  Father,  to 
nominate  a  vicar  general  for  the  transalpine  countries, 
we  have  considered  ourselves  justified  in  placing  our 
fullest  trust  in  your  uprightness,  your  prudence,  and 
your  integrity.  Wherefore  we  choose  you,  Very 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  Passerat,  to  be  our  Vicar 
General.  After  having  seriously  weighed  the  matter 
before  God,  we  hereby  send  you  the  authentic  diploma 
of  your  new  dignity.  We  have  indeed  experienced 
the  most  lively  joy  on  hearing  Your  Reverence  protest, 
not  through  any  fictitious  humility,  but  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  your  heart,  that  you  would  rather  be  the  last 
of  all  and  that  you  preferred  to  obey  rather  than 
command.  Nevertheless,  bow  your  shoulders  with 
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submission  to  the  yoke  that  is  being  laid  upon  you 
and  be  resigned  to  the  Will  of  God.” 

The  heavy  cross  of  office,  which  Father  Passerat 
had  hoped  to  lay  down  after  having  borne  it  for 
seventeen  years,  fell  again  upon  his  shoulders  heavier 
than  before,  and  for  years  whose  number  he  could  not 
foresee.  But  true  humility  goes  ever  hand-in-hand 
with  generosity  and  courage  and  never  shrinks  from 
what  obedience  imposes,  for  it  feels  itself  strong  with 
the  strength  of  God,  on  Whom  alone  it  relies.  Father 
Passerat,  accordingly,  replied  as  follows  to  his  Superior 
General,  the  Most  Reverend  Father  Mansione  : 

“  La  Valsainte,  25th  July,  1820. — Most  Reverend 
and  beloved  Father  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“  Your  Paternity’s  letter  would  have  afforded 
both  my  confreres  and  myself  unmixed  delight,  had 
it  not  placed  upon  my  feeble  shoulders  a  new  and 
formidable  burden.  The  fatherly  affection  you  mani¬ 
fest  moved  me  to  tears  ;  but  the  position  of  vicar 
general  in  which  you  place  me  puts  a  damper  on  my 
joy,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  takes  it  quite  away.  Were 
it  not  that  obedience  forbids  me  to  despair,  I  should  be 
inconsolable.  You  appoint  me  your  vicar  general, 
you  say,  ‘  after  having  seriously  weighed  the  matter 
before  God.’  These  words  raise  my  hopes  by  convinc¬ 
ing  me  that  it  is  the  Will  of  God,  and  in  His  presence 
I  said  to  myself  :  Omnia  possum  in  eo  qui  me  confortat. 
I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  Who  strengtheneth  me.  In 
accordance  with  your  wishes,  then,  I  bow  my  shoulders 
with  submission  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  most  earnestly  to 
help  me  by  your  prayers  and  your  good  advice.  Have 
a  novena  made  for  me,  at  least  by  one  of  my  con¬ 
freres,  at  the  tomb  of  Blessed  Alphonsus.  ...” 

He  then  goes  on  to  express  his  ardent  desire  to 
become  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  Institute  ;  he 
appeals  earnestly  to  have  the  genuine  Rules  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Blessed  Alphonsus  sent  on  to  him, 
as  those  in  his  possession  were  but  a  reprint  devoid 
of  a  sufficiently  authentic  character,  and  he  under¬ 
takes  to  ensure  their  inviolable  observance.  “  I 
promise  you,”  he  writes,  “  to  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
make  regular  observance  flourish  in  all  things.  I 
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am  well  aware  that  the  holiest  and  most  brilliant 
achievements,  when  not  conformable  to  the  plan  that 
has  been  shown  us  in  the  mount,  are  but  long  strides 
taken  off  the  course.  Be  assured,  then,  Most  Reverend 
Father,  that  I  will  spend  myself,  as  far  as  my  weak¬ 
ness  allows,  in  bringing  our  lives  and  labours  into 
line  with  the  Rules  of  the  Institute.  I  have  always 
insisted,  and  I  always  will  insist,  on  this  principle 
when  dealing  with  those  under  my  guidance  :  Those 
who  seek  their  own  interests  and  not  the  interests  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  one  day  confess  with  unprofitable 
tears  :  We  have  laboured  all  the  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing.” 

Vienna  was  henceforth  to  be  his  residence,  and 
Father  Stark  awaited  his  coming  with  impatience. 
The  ban  under  which  foreigners  laboured  in  Austria 
was  no  longer  to  be  feared  ;  for,  in  an  audience  granted 
to  Father  Stark  and  his  prospective  novices,  the 
Emperor  had  given  all  the  requisite  authorizations. 
“  When  the  audience  was  over,”  Father  Stark  adds, 
“  we  went  to  the  Council  of  State,  where  we  were 
informed  that  Your  Reverence  was  free  to  come.  I 
beg  of  you,  then,  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  date  of  Father  Passerat’s  departure  had  already 
been  fixed,  for  on  the  day  after  his  writing  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  he  hastened  to  bid  farewell  to  Val- 
sainte.  In  the  evening  of  the  26th  July,  having 
assembled  his  community  in  the  church,  he  had  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  exposed,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer  hidden  in  the  Eucharist,  delivered 
a  touching  address,  which  might  have  been  called  his 
spiritual  will  and  testament,  to  his  beloved  sons,  the 
sharers  in  so  many  labours  and  sufferings.  He  laid 
stress  on  three  things  :  exact  regular  observance,  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and 
trust  in  God. 

He  had  to  go  to  Fribourg  on  business,  but  he 
promised  to  return,  if  at  all  possible,  and  embrace  his 
children  for  a  last  time  before  leaving  for  Austria. 
He  kept  his  word  ;  the  Fribourg  chronicles  tell  us 
that,  from  the  18th  to  the  23rd  September,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  annual  retreat  of  the  Fathers  and  then 
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appointed  the  rector  who  was  to  succeed  him.  His 
choice  fell  on  Father  Aloysius  Czech  ;  but  this  Father 
pleaded  so  earnestly,  that  another  replaced  him.  As 
the  Servant  of  God  had  to  make  a  second  journey  to 
Fribourg,  he  forwarded  from  there  a  rector’s  diploma 
to  Father  John  Sabelli,  and  on  the  2nd  October,  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Angels,  he  left  for  the  Austrian 
capital. 

He  had  recommended  trust  in  God  ;  and  his  depar¬ 
ture  was  signalized  by  an  incident  that  gave  to  his 
teaching  the  support  of  his  own  example.  As  he 
was  disappearing  over  the  mountains,  he  heard  a 
voice  behind  calling  on  him  to  stop.  On  turning 
round,  he  saw  a  laybrother  quite  out  of  breath  with 
running  and  looking  like  one  who  was  the  bearer  of 
bad  news.  “  Ah,  Father,”  said  the  brother  as  he 
came  up  with  him,  “  what  a  disaster  for  the  house  ! 
The  purchaser  of  our  farm  produce  has  just  become 
bankrupt,  and  our  whole  year’s  income  is  gone  !  ” 
“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  Father  Passerat  replied  ;  “  you  need 
not  have  run  so  hard  and  tired  yourself  so  to  tell  me 
that.  Go  back  home  and  don’t  worry.” 

What  an  example  of  that  trust  in  Providence  in  our 
material  needs  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  when  He 
says  :  Be  not  solicitous  therefore,  saying  :  What  shall 
we  eat :  or  what  shall  we  drink  ;  or  wherewith  shall  we 
be  clothed?  For  your  Father  knoweth  that  you  have 
need  of  all  these  things.  Seek  ye  therefore  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.— Matt,  vi,  31-33. 

Thus  did  the  man  of  God  shed  the  fragrance  of  his 
holiness  over  his  beloved  Valsainte  for  the  last  time. 
A  few  moments  later  he  was  lost  to  view  behind  the 
mountains  and  was  wending  his  way  on  foot  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  to  be  an  example  of  those  striking  virtues 
so  highly  praised  by  the  Saint  whose  mantle  had  fallen 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Though  he  left  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  where  he 
and  his  had  been  sheltered  with  such  promptitude 
and  generosity,  he  resolved  never  to  forget  it  in  his 
prayers.  This  he  declares  in  his  many  letters  to 
Mgr.  Yenny.  In  his  eyes  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  is 
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ever  the  pre-eminently  Catholic  Canton.  In  a  letter 
to  Father  Czech  we  read  these  words  that  are  eloquent 
of  his  gratitude  :  “  I  often  think  of  my  dear  Canton 
of  Fribourg  in  my  prayers,  and  every  night  I  send  it 
my  blessing  from  Vienna.” 
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THE  NOVICE  MASTER  IN  VIENNA 

WHILE  the  Servant  of  God  is  wending  his  toil¬ 
some  way  to  his  new  home,  we  shall  go  ahead 
of  the  traveller  and  take  a  glance  at  what  awaited 
him  on  his  arrival  in  the  Austrian  metropolis. 

Solitude  it  assuredly  was  not,  as  he  himself  well 
knew  ;  for,  when  writing  to  Father  Mansione  on  the 
25th  July  accepting  the  office  of  vicar  general,  he 
had  informed  him  of  the  legal  authorization,  together 
with  the  gift  of  a  convent,  granted  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  Austria,  and  had  spoken  of  the  novices  that 
were  crowding  in,  who  were  soon  to  grow  from  eight 
to  twenty-one  and  number  three  priests  in  their  ranks. 
St.  Clement’s  death  had  indeed  thrown  his  followers 
into  momentary  confusion.  More  than  one,  thinking 
that  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  their  plans  into 
effect  were  buried  in  their  master’s  grave,  began  to 
wonder  if  they  should  not  restrict  their  aims  to  the 
establishing  of  a  society  of  priests  like  that  of  the 
Oratorians,  in  which,  while  not  bound  by  any  vow, 
they  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  religious 
life.  But  the  prophetic  utterances  that  had  so  often 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  St.  Clement  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  greater  number  :  “  I  must  die  first," 
he  had  said  ;  “  then  the  Congregation  shall 

develop.  ...  I  shall  do  more  for  my  children  when 
I  am  with  God  than  I  can  do  during  my  life.  .  .  . 
There  shall  be  numerous  houses  in  Austria  and  their 
prosperity  shall  last." 

These  won  over  the  wavering  brethren  to  their 
side.  On  the  1 8th  April,  in  a  petition  which  Darnaut, 
the  Emperor’s  confessor,  was  good  enough  to  draw  up 
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and  present  in  person,  they  applied  for  permission  to 
open  the  Redemptorist  novitiate  without  further 
delay.  Appended  was  a  list  containing  the  names  of 
thirty-two  postulants  who  were  ready  to  enter  the 
new  Institute,  some  at  once,  others  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  arranged  their  worldly  affairs.  Nine  lay 
postulants  presented  themselves  ;  amongst  the  choir 
postulants  were  fifteen  theological  students,  one  who 
was  doing  his  philosophy,  three  civil  functionaries,  a 
military  officer,  and  three  artisans. 

His  Majesty  did  not  keep  them  long  in  suspense  : 
next  day  it  was  officially  announced  that  “  it  was  his 
will  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
should  be  established  in  Austria  and  that  the  novitiate 
be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.”  While  the  convent 
of  Maria-Stiegen  was  undergoing  repairs,  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Fathers  did  St.  Clement’s  disciples  a  signal 
service.  As  their  own  huge  convent  of  St.  Ambrose 
was  occupied  only  by  a  small  number  of  their  religious, 
they  kindly  gave  up  the  whole  second  storey  to  Father 
Stark,  placing  even  their  church,  sacristy  and  choir, 
and,  at  fixed  hours,  their  refectory,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new  community. 

On  the  Eve  of  Pentecost,  the  19th  May,  1820,  its 
members  were  gathered  together  and  Father  Stark 
clothed  the  first  novices  in  the  habit  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion.  They  were  eight  in  all,  as  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  Father  Stark  himself ;  though  Father  Hofer, 
St.  Clement’s  latest  biographer,  mentions  only  six  : 
Don  Pajalich,  chaplain  to  the  Italian  church,  and  the 
young  theologians,  Springer,  Priigel,  Unkhrechtsberg, 
Kosmacek  and  de  Held.  To  these  we  must  evidently 
add  the  choir  novice  Nossal,  and  the  lay  brother  Fink, 
both  mentioned  by  Father  Haringer. 

This  holy  eagerness  to  put  on  the  livery  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  justification 
of  imperial  favour  and  inaugurated  the  postulancy 
rather  than  the  novitiate,  as  this  was  not  officially 
begun  until  August  1st.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
rather  undefined  nature  of  Father  Stark's  position  : 
he  did  not  hear  of  Father  Passerat’s  nomination  until 
July  ;  as  he^states  himself,  the  only  powers  he  enjoyed 
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had  been  given  him  by  the  Rector  of  Valsainte, 
and  he  had  communicated  with  no  one  else  except 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Severoli,  a  former  nuncio  at 
Vienna.  Hence  he  was  canonically  powerless  to  open 
a  novitiate.  The  feast  of  the  Blessed  Founder  of  the 
Congregation  seemed  an  auspicious  occasion  for 
beginning  the  work  for  which  everything  had  been  so 
long  in  readiness.  Father  Stark  writes  thus  of  the 
event  : 

"  This  year  we  kept  the  feast  of  our  Blessed  Founder 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Ursulines. 
Werner*  was  the  preacher,  and  I  sang  the  Mass,  at 
which  all  our  novices  were  present.  The  picture  of 
Blessed  Alphonsus  was  set  up  on  a  side  altar,  and 
both  morning  and  evening  his  relic  was  given  to  the 
faithful  to  kiss.  I  opened  the  novitiate  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  to  the  knowledge  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  Lordship  the  Coadjutor  Steindl,  who  is  also  the 
Vicar  Capitular. 

“  So  far  everything  has  gone  well,  and  the  present 
bids  fair  for  the  future.  Our  novices  are  so  humble, 
so  obedient,  so  fervent,  and  are  so  much  attached  to 
the  Congregation  that  they  might  well  serve  as  models 
for  old  Redemptorists.  We  rise  every  morning  at  a 
quarter  past  four  ;  we  spend  two  hours  in  prayer  ; 
then  I  say  the  community  Mass.  Throughout  the 
whole  day  exercises  of  piety  follow  one  another  in  an 
unchanging  order  that  has  never  once  been  broken. 
I  am  sure  that  the  sight  of  such  good  young  men  will 
be  a  great  consolation  to  Your  Reverence.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  youthful 
and  fervent  community  must  have  been  a  source  of 
great  strength  to  the  Servant  of  God  throughout  his 
long  and  tiresome  journey.  Leaving  Fribourg  on 
the  2nd  October,  as  we  have  stated,  he  did  not  reach 
Vienna  until  eighteen  days  later.  “  I  got  here  on  the 
20th  of  the  month,”  he  writes  to  Father  Czech.  .  .  . 
“  The  one  discomfort  I  suffered  on  the  way  was 
weariness  ;  it  would  have  told  greatly  on  me  had  not 
the  Lord  made  me  almost  proof  against  such  a  thing. 
The  joy  I  experienced  at  seeing  the  fervour  of  a 

*  One  of  Vienna’s  most  brilliant  orators  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Clement. 
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goodly  number  of  novices  made  up  for  much  worse 
things.  You  could  scarcely  ask  for  better  novices.” 

The  eight  who  were  clothed  on  the  19th  May  had 
been  joined  by  three  more  disciples  of  St.  Clement 
on  the  2nd  August,  the  feast  of  Blessed  Alphonsus 
Liguori.  These  were  :  Francis  Xavier  Doll,  Joseph 
Putz  and  Joseph  Reis. 

Father  Doll’s  vocation  partook  of  the  marvellous. 
The  young  man  was  finishing  his  legal  studies  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  a 
friend,  he  began  to  be  one  of  those  that  gathered  round 
St.  Clement.  Like  many  another,  he  had  lost  his 
faith  during  his  student  life.  The  Saint’s  society, 
however,  won  him  over.  Here  is  what  he  told  Father 
Dechamps,  the  future  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines  : 
“  One  evening  I  was  told  that  I  was  to  serve  Father 
Hofbauer's  Mass  next  morning.  I  protested  on  the 
grounds  of  my  unbelief  and  said  that  I  could  not  lend 
myself  to  such  mummery.  It  was  urged  that  such 
was  the  custom  and  that  it  was  my  turn  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  my  name  ;  that  besides  it 
was  my  duty  to  learn  how  to  serve  Mass,  as  so  many 
others  had  done.  Yielding  to  circumstances,  I  served 
Mass  under  the  guidance  of  a  comrade  who  knew 
more  about  it  than  I.  After  scornfully  looking  at 
the  priest  and  watching  what  in  my  heart  I  treated 
as  a  sham,  suddenly  I  said  within  my  own  mind  : 
‘  God,  if  you  exist,  grant  that  I  may  believe  like  this 
man.’  When  Mass  was  over,  the  Father  took  off  the 
chasuble,  and  turning  to  me,  said  :  ‘  God,  if  you  exist, 
grant  that  I  may  believe  like  this  man.’  I  exclaimed  : 
‘  A  miracle  !  ’  and  fell  on  my  knees.  ” 

The  Servant  of  God  entered  upon  his  office  of  Vicar 
General  with  that  fatherly  simplicity  and  good  nature 
that  was  to  be  a  feature  of  his  whole  government. 

“  One  evening,”  an  eyewitness  relates,  as  we  were 
making  our  meditation  in  the  choir  of  the  Franciscan 
convent,  behind  the  high  altar — it  was  in  October,  if 
I  remember  rightly — we  suddenly  beheld  an  unknown 
religious  enter  and  kneel  in  front  of  us.  He  was  very 
tall  and  looked  about  fifty.  It  was  Most  Reverend 
Father  Passerat.  He  had  already  been  nominated 
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Vicar  General  by  the  Rector  Major  in  succession  to 
the  late  Father  Hofbauer,  and  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Switzerland  at  the  request  of  Father  Stark,  to 
guide  the  fortunes  of  our  young  community.  We 
were  all  overjoyed  at  his  arrival.  Next  day  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  object  of  his  coming  in  a  homely  conference. 
His  venerable  appearance,  his  dignified  bearing,  his 
calm  unruffled  countenance,  impressed  us  all  most 
favourably  and  straightway  won  all  hearts.  I  for 
one  had  no  trouble  in  identifying  him  as  the  great 
Servant  of  God,  the  great  ascetic,  the  holy  man 
Father  Hofbauer  had  so  often  told  me  of  when,  while 
still  a  secular  priest,  I  used  to  visit  his  house  near  the 
Ursuline  convent  ;  for  as  such  was  Father  Passerat 
regarded,  long  even  before  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  by 
his  holy  predecessor. 

“  Some  time  before  his  coming  amongst  us,  it  had 
got  about  in  our  community  that  Our  Lady  had 
deigned  to  appear  to  him  to  encourage  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey  and  enter  bravely  on  his  new  mission.” 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  one  thing 
certain  is  that  the  Servant  of  God  thought  he  could 
not  better  fulfil  that  mission  than  by  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  spiritual  training  of  his  new  subjects. 
Accordingly,  handing  over  the  temporalities  to  Father 
Stark,  he  took  over  the  duties  of  master  of  novices 
himself.  The  number  of  these  grew  daily  ;  before 
leaving  the  Franciscan  convent,  Father  Passerat  had 
the  consolation  of  giving  the  habit  to  several,  amongst 
whom  we  are  glad  to  find  one  of  St.  Clement’s  own 
most  fervent  disciples — the  pious  and  learned  Abbe 
Madlener. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  convent  of  Maria- 
Stiegen  could  open  its  doors  to  the  sons  of  Blessed 
Alphonsus.  Father  Stark  had  pushed  on  the  work 
with  incredible  energy,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  aged 
Franciscan  Provincial.  This  good  old  man  was  quite 
disconsolate  at  the  impending  departure  of  his  guests  ; 
and,  at  the  sight  of  their  small  numbers,  failed  to  see 
why  Franciscans  and  Redemptorists  should  not  go  on 
living  together  in  that  vast  building,  which  was  quite 
big  enough  for  two  religious  communities.  Father 
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Passerat  was  deeply  grateful  to  these  good  Fathers  for 
their  kindly  hospitality  ;  but  his  own  convent  was  now 
ready,  and  he  took  possessoin  of  it  on  the  23rd  Decem¬ 
ber,  1820,  with  Father  Stark  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
novices.  On  the  following  day,  Mgr.  Steindl,  the 
Coadjutor  and  Vicar  Capitular,  came  and  blessed  the 
new  church.  Having  celebrated  Mass  in  it  and 
delivered  a  discourse,  he  officially  declared  the  church 
of  Maria-Stiegen  re-opened  for  public  worship. 

Thus  the  new  Congregation  was  canonically  in¬ 
stalled,  and  on  Christmas  Day  a  large  crowd  filled  the 
Redemptorist  church  to  hear  Mass  said  by  Fathers 
Passerat,  Stark,  Pajalich,  and  Madlener. 

“  One  happy  coincidence,”  writes  Father  Pajalich, 
“  added  much  to  our  joy  and  to  the  joy  of  the  good 
people  of  Vienna  :  Father  Passerat  gave  the  habit 
to  three  new  novices — Antony  Passy,  Count  Welser- 
sheimb,  and  John  Reymann.  These  fifteen  novices 
had  all  been  disciples  and  penitents  of  the  saintly 
Father  Hofbauer.  Eleven  others,  whom  Father  Pas¬ 
serat  had  clothed  successively  in  the  livery  of  the 
Congregation,  owed  the  beginnings  of  their  vocation, 
as  well  as  their  fervour,  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Apostle  of  Vienna.” 

With  his  subjects  settled  at  long  last  in  a  home  of 
their  own,  the  Servant  of  God  now  gave  himself  up 
wholeheartedly  to  the  training  of  his  novices,  imbuing 
them  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  holy  vocation,  that 
he  might  make  of  them  fitting  corner-stones  for  his 
Congregation  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  felt  that 
this  it  was  that  God  demanded  of  him  above  all  else, 
and  he  therefore  resolved  to  spare  no  pains,  to  shrink 
from  no  difficulty,  if  only  he  could  bring  to  a  happy 
issue  an  undertaking  that  meant  so  much  for  God's 
glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

A  novice  master  such  as  this  was  just  what  was 
wanted  in  those  early  days,  when  not  only  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  novitiate,  but  the  novices  them¬ 
selves  presented  unusual  difficulties.  All  the  novices 
mentioned  above  were  either  youths  just  turned 
twenty  or  men  of  thirty  years  or  more  ;  there  was 
great  diversity  in  their  social  position  and  attain- 
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ments  ;  and  there  was  a  certain  individuality  even 
in  their  piety  which  made  it  far  from  easy  to  cast 
them  all  into  a  common  mould. 

Then,  the  novitiate  building  itself  consisted  simply 
of  a  number  of  rooms  and  cells  arranged  anyhow, 
without  the  slightest  pretence  at  order — as  though  to 
make  religious  observance  a  sheer  impossibility — and 
open  to  all  the  noises  of  the  street.  Garden  there  was 
none  ;  and  whenever  the  novices  wanted  to  take  an 
airing,  they  could  reach  the  open  country  only  by 
passing  through  the  most  thickly-populated  quarters 
of  the  city  and  through  endless  suburbs. 

A  more  serious  difficulty — more  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences,  since  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  state  of 
things  that  was  general  throughout  Austria — had  to 
be  faced  in  the  neglect — we  may  almost  say  the  com¬ 
plete  oblivion — into  which  those  principles  of  ascet¬ 
icism  had  fallen  which  are  the  groundwork  of  all 
solid  Christian  and  religious  perfection.  “  Indeed,” 
a  well-informed  contemporary  tells  us,  “  all  those 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  study  close  at  hand 
the  activities  of  the  Servant  of  God  in  the  Austrian 
capital  must  acknowledge  that  just  as  Providence 
guided  Father  Hofbauer  from  Warsaw  to  Vienna 
that  he  might  breathe  new  life  into  the  faith  of  that 
city  and  awaken  the  Catholic  spirit  of  its  people,  so 
it  guided  Father  Passerat's  steps  all  the  way  from 
Switzerland  to  the  same  city  of  Vienna,  that  he  might 
imbue  those  young  men  who  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
Congregation  in  Austria  with  the  maxims  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  asceticism,  and  that  he  might  cultivate  in 
them  in  all  its  perfection  the  spirit  of  the  inner  life — 
a  spirit  which,  since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
by  Joseph  II,  was  growing  daily  weaker  and  was  being 
threatened  with  total  extinction.” 

The  following  little  incident  of  the  novitiate  days 
of  Father  Springer  throws  light  on  this  element  of  the 
situation.  As  the  novitiate  was  poorly  supplied 
with  solid  ascetical  works,  Francis  Springer  was  sent 
out  to  purchase  Rodriguez’  Treatise  on  Christian 
Perfection.  The  novice  went  to  a  bookseller  and 
asked  for  the  work.  At  the  bare  mention  of  the  title, 
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the  man  burst  out  laughing  and  said  :  “  Why,  that 
old  stuff  is  no  longer  read  ;  ”  nor  could  he  understand 
how  people  could  still  be  looking  for  books  that  had 
long  since  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Hard  as  his  task  was,  the  Servant  of  God  applied 
himself  to  it  with  implicit  confidence  in  his  success. 
He  knew  that  He  Who  had  imposed  it  could  not 
refuse  the  necessary  helps  to  overcome  every  obstacle 
and  to  see  through  an  undertaking  He  Himself  had 
inspired. 

Let  us,  then,  watch  the  master  at  his  work,  taking 
as  our  guide  one  of  his  own  disciples,  the  novice-priest 
Don  Pajalich.  He  says  in  his  notes  : 

“  Like  the  experienced  master  that  he  was,  Father 
Passerat  began  by  striving  to  instil  into  his  novices  a 
great  love  for  retirement,  solitude,  silence  and  recol¬ 
lection.  He  held  that  this  was  the  surest  means  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  self  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  those  who  are  called  to  a  life  of  religious 
perfection.  For  he  was  well  aware  that  it  is  the  Load’s 
usual  way  to  lead  the  soul  into  the  wilderness  that  He 
may  enlighten  it  on  its  own  hidden  dispositions,  on 
its  sins,  its  bad  habits,  its  unruly  imaginings,  its 
vicious  propensities,  its  passions  and  all  its  other 
miseries  ;  while  at  the  same  time  He  seeks  to  draw  it 
sweetly  to  Himself  by  means  of  gentle  invitations, 
heavenly  inspirations,  and  abundant  graces,  which 
make  it  weep  over  the  past  and  urge  it  along  the  path 
that  leads  to  salvation  and  perfection. 

“  With  this  object  in  view,  the  holy  man  never  tired 
of  inculcating  in  season  and  out  of  season,  during  the 
community  meditations,  in  conferences  and  in  the 
course  of  familiar  conversation,  the  lessons  taught  in 
the  pages  of  Scripture,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  :  I  will  lead  her  into  the 
wilderness  :  and  1  will  speak  to  her  heart. — Osee,  2,  14  ; 
In  silence  and  in  hope  shall  your  strength  be. — Is.,  xxx, 
15  ;  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth. —  1  Kings, 
iii,  9.  Domine,  noverim  me,  noverim  te  :  Lord,  grant 
that  I  may  know  Thee  and  know  myself — St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  As  he  was  unable  to  find  a  more  solitary  abode 
for  his  novices,  he  made  sure  that  they  were  as  free 
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as  possible  from  all  occupations  of  a  distracting 
nature,  no  matter  how  holy  in  themselves  such  occu¬ 
pations  might  be.  He  was  rigid  on  this  point,  as  I 
found  out  to  my  cost.  When  Father  Hofbauer  was 
alive,  he  used  to  send  me  to  give  Benediction  in  the 
Italian  church  on  Sundays  and  holydays.  When  he 
died,  I  entered  the  novitiate,  where  I  naturally  gave 
up  discharging  this  duty  ;  with  the  result  that  Baron 
Penkler,  the  administrator  of  the  aforesaid  church, 
had  to  get  another  priest  to  take  my  place.  Now 
one  holyday  it  happened  that  my  successor  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  going  and  the  baron  came  to  the  mon¬ 
astery  to  ask  me  to  go  and  give  Benediction.  I  felt 
pretty  sure  that  getting  leave  would  be  no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  ;  however,  I  went  to  Father  Master  and  made  my 
request.  I  could  see  at  once  that  it  touched  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  on  a  tender  spot.  I  saw  by  the  sharp 
way  in  which  he  answered  me  how  much  he  resented 
my  leaving  the  novitiate  like  that  to  go  and  officiate 
in  other  churches,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  distracted 
and  dissipated.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gave  me  leave  to  go,  in  consideration  of  all 
the  baron  had  done  for  Father  Hofbauer  after  the 
disaster  in  Warsaw.  The  incident  showed  me  clearly 
the  value  the  Servant  of  God  set  on  the  spirit  of 
recollection  in  his  novices.” 

After  recollection  came  mortification.  Father  Pas- 
serat,  realizing  that  Father  Hofbauer  had  left  the 
novices  in  a  state  of  great  fervour,  would  have  them 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  perfection.  Hence  he  was 
never  done  preaching  penance  and  voluntary  morti¬ 
fication,  that  they  might  be  the  better  disposed  to 
receive  all  those  crosses  that  God  usually  sends  to 
souls  whom  He  seeks  to  purify  before  uniting  them 
intimately  with  Himself.  Hence  these  words  of 
Holy  Writ  were  often  on  his  lips  :  Unless  yon  shall  do 
penance,  you  shall  all  likewise  perish. — Luke  xiii,  3. 
Bring  forth  therefore  fruit  worthy  of  penance. — Mt.  iii,  8. 
If  you  live  according  to  the  flesh,  you  shall  die  :  but  if 
by  the  Spirit  you  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  you  shall 
ive. — Rom.  viii,  13. 

He  could  not  abide  in  his  novices  that  giddiness 
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and  frivolity  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  penance  and 
to  religious  decorum.  To  avert  it,  he  used  to  say  : 
“  Nowhere  does  the  Gospel  tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
laughed,  but  we  often  read  that  He  wept.”  However, 
in  spite  of  the  gravity  that  distinguished  him  in  all 
things  and  that  he  looked  for  in  others,  and  in  spite 
of  his  persistent  preaching  up  of  mortification,  which 
he  was  ever  the  first  to  practise,  he  never  inflicted 
any  severe  punishment  and  never  burdened  his 
novices  with  corporal  austerities.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  most  insistent  in  urging  them  to  embrace  with 
a  goodwill  whatever  mortifications  came  their  way 
through  the  exact  observance  of  their  rules,  through 
the  struggle  with  their  own  self-will,  and  through  the 
practice  of  all  those  virtues  that  their  holy  vocation 
called  for.  Experience  had  taught  him  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  devotion  and  virtue,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  satisfied  with  certain  acts  of 
exterior  mortification  and  those  who  are  serious  and 
consistent  in  their  practice  of  whatever  mortification 
solid  virtue  may  involve.  It  was  on  this  especially 
that  the  Servant  of  God  kept  harping  in  season  and 
out  of  season  through  the  whole  course  of  the  novitiate. 

To  succeed  in  instilling  zeal  for  this  fundamental 
exercise  into  his  young  men  was  in  his  eyes  to  succeed 
in  everything  ;  for  by  this  means  bad  habits  and 
unruly  inclinations  are  struck  at  the  root,  sin  ceases, 
the  heart  is  cleansed,  the  mind  is  enlightened,  and 
divine  grace,  flowing  full  into  the  soul  where  no  resis¬ 
tance  is  met  with,  makes  of  it  a  fit  dwelling-place  for 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  is  why  he  was  so  fond  of  repeating  :  “  Let  us 
have  acts,  let  us  have  acts  :  practice  makes  perfect.” 
“  Virtues,”  he  would  say,  “  are  not  gathered  by  the 
wayside  :  they  are  won  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.” 
No  matter  what  progress  was  seemingly  made  by 
anyone  in  the  spiritual  life,  he  was  convinced  that 
without  unremitting  application  to  the  practice  of  the 
virtues,  all  this  fair  show  would  quickly  vanish  in 
smoke. 

When,  as  an  old  man,  he  was  making  a  canonical 
visitation,  a  young  religious  was  pointed  out  to  him 
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with  the  remark  :  “  There’s  a  holy  novice.”  “  Ah,” 
he  exclaimed  laughing  heartily,  “  a  holy  novice  ! 
a  no  wee’s  holiness  !  Wait  until  that  holiness  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  :  if  after  ten  years  on  the  mis¬ 
sions  your  novice  still  says  his  Benedicite  with  the 
same  fervour,  then  I’ll  admit  that  his  holiness  is  the 
genuine  article.” 

“  Vince  teipsum,  conquer  thyself,”  St.  Ignatius  kept 
ever  saying  ;  and  the  same  words  were  ever  on  the 
lips  of  Father  Passerat.  He  certainly  paid  the  good¬ 
will  of  his  disciples  a  handsome  compliment  when  he 
said  that  no  better  novices  could  be  found  ;  but, 
essential  as  goodwill  is,  it  is  not  everything.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Father  Passerat,  its  attainment  does  not  even 
amount  to  a  difficulty.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in 
persevering  with  constancy  in  the  acquisition  of 
virtue,  after  having  once  seriously  set  to  work.  This 
means  doing  unceasing  violence  to  self  ;  for  to  carry 
the  love  of  God  and  the  supernatural  spirit  thus  far 
is  to  go  against  nature  and  to  challenge  both  hell  and 
the  world. 

The  better  to  impress  such  convictions  on  the 
minds  of  his  novices,  the  Servant  of  God  would  often 
quote  these  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  :  He  also  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery  is  not  crowned,  except  he  strive 
lawfully. — 2  Tim.  ii,  5.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away. — Mt.  xi, 
12.  The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a  warfare. — Job 
vii,  1.  He  was  also  fond  of  repeating  the  words  of 
the  Imitation  :  “  In  proportion  as  thou  dost  violence 
to  thyself,  the  greater  progress  wilt  thou  make.” 

With  his  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  and  his 
experienced  insight  into  souls,  he  knew  well  what 
rage  hell  displays  against  religious  who  are  profes¬ 
sionally  pledged  to  aim  at  perfection,  especially  when 
such  religious  are  at  the  same  time  apostolic  labourers 
whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  “  The  devil,”  he  would  some¬ 
times  say,  “  hardly  tempts  sinners  or  lukewarm  souls 
at  all,  as  these  carry  out  his  wishes  of  their  own  accord. 
And  thus,  when  these  poor  souls  hear  people  speaking 
about  being  tempted  by  the  devil,  they  scarcely  know 
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what  is  meant.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
given  themselves  up  entirely  to  God’s  service,  more 
particularly  if  they  are  religious,  and  priests  and 
missioners  to  boot,  know  well  what  is  meant  and  know 
it  by  sad  experience.  Against  such  hell  turns  all  its 
guns,  to  force  them  to  retire  and  renounce  their  holy 
purposes.  At  times  the  attack  takes  the  form  of 
violent  temptation,  at  times  efforts  are  made  to 
arrive  at  secret  understandings  with  corrupt  nature, 
at  times  pretexts  are  skilfully  suggested  to  seduce  the 
unwary  soul  and  lead  it  imperceptibly  off  the  right 
path.  How  many  have  been  w7on  over  in  this  way  !  ” 

To  arm  his  novices  against  defeat  in  this  daily  war¬ 
fare,  the  master  taught  them  to  equip  themselves 
with  a  faith  that  wTould  be  proof  against  the  shock  of 
open  attack,  and  to  baffle  the  stratagems  of  hell  by 
prayer  through  which  light  would  reach  them  from 
above,  by  meditation,  which  would  lay  bare  the  hidden 
movements  of  their  souls,  and  especially  by  an  un¬ 
reserved  openness  of  heart  in  dealing  with  their 
novice  master,  that  thus  they  might  receive  the 
necessary  advice  and  escape  the  delusions  of  the  enemy 
when  he  should  come  as  an  angel  of  light. 

Another  foe  against  whom  the  prudent  master  took 
great  care  to  warn  his  disciples  was  the  wTorld — that 
natural  ally  of  Satan  in  creating  all  sorts  of  illusions 
and  obstacles  and  allurements  with  which  to  beset 
the  path  of  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  save  others  while 
sanctifying  themselves.  The  holy  man  knew  by 
bitter  personal  experience  how  opposed  the  spirit  of 
the  world  is  to  a  life  of  holiness  and  zeal  ;  how7  hard  it 
is  to  avoid  being  swayed  to  some  extent  by  human 
considerations,  to  keep  one’s  heart  shut  tight  against 
seduction,  and  to  make  light  of  opposition  and  per¬ 
secution.  He  knew  too  how  cunningly  the  devil 
substitutes  other  tempters  in  visible  shape,  when  he 
has  been  vanquished  in  doing  battle  personally  against 
religious,  making  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  at 
times  even  such  as  are  least  open  to  suspicion,  instru¬ 
mental  in  serving  his  ends. 

Thus  did  this  brave  leader,  a  hero  on  every  field 
himself,  point  out  to  his  youthful  followers  the  foes 
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numerous  and  strong  over  whose  bodies  they  should 
have  to  pass,  if  they  were  to  reach  the  goal  towards 
which  their  holy  vocation  was  beckoning  them.  But 
while  thus  firing  their  courage  by  the  very  sight  of  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  their  path,  he  fortified  them 
against  fear  by  reminding  them  that  God  never  suffers 
anyone  to  be  tempted  above  his  strength.  When  God 
gives  rein  to  the  enemy,  he  would  say,  it  is  only  with  a 
view  to  giving  His  followers  a  chance  of  scoring  a 
triumph,  while  learning  a  lesson  of  humility  from  the 
fact  of  being  tempted  at  all.  Besides,  temptation  is  a 
school  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Ecclesiasticus,  What  doth 
he  know  that  hath  not  been  tried? — xxxiv.  9. 

These  reflections  on  the  struggles  that  confronted 
them  naturally  led  him  on  to  earnest  exhortations  to 
seek  for  that  grace  which  alone  ensures  victory,  and  to 
cultivate  that  spirit  of  prayer  which  alone  ensures  the 
efficacious  and  abundant  grace  so  necessary  for  salva¬ 
tion  and  for  sanctity.  This  twofold  need  of  grace 
and  prayer  he  would  impress  deeply  and  indelibly  on 
the  minds  of  his  disciples.  He  was  never  tired  of 
repeating  the  divine  teaching  on  the  subject  :  Without 
me  you  can  do  nothing.  .  .  .  Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
to  think  anything  of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves  ;  but  our 
sufficiency  is  from  God.  .  .  .  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am.  .  .  .  We  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint.  .  .  .  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive.  .  .  .  Pray  with¬ 
out  ceasing. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  most  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  operation  of  grace  requires  the  co-operation 
of  man,  while  this  very  co-operation  remains  a  grace  in 
itself.  And  so  he  would  sum  up  :  “  Work,  struggle, 
elicit  acts,  as  though  everything  depended  on  your¬ 
selves  ;  and  pray,  as  though  everything  depended  on 
God.  A  true  Redemptorist  should  be  a  man  of  prayer, 
accustomed  to  send  unceasingly  heavenwards  those 
cries  of  the  soul  that  are  so  many  arrows  to  pierce  the 
heart  of  God  and  bring  down  the  graces  needed  for  the 
due  beginning,  progress,  and  completion  of  every 
action.” 

He  warned  his  novices  against  two  dangers  to  be 
particularly  dreaded  by  beginners  :  the  intoxication 
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of  initial  success,  and  discouragement  when  interior 
consolation  goes. 

“  We  have  set  to  work  with  a  will,”  he  would  say  ; 
“  already  we  have  made  a  certain  headway  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  then  we  fancy  we  have  climbed 
high,  perhaps  even  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  secret  pride  and  to  a  tendency  to 
look  down  on  others  as  imperfect  or  sinful.”  Humility 
was  his  antidote  to  dangerous  instincts  like  these  ; 
and  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  consistent  practice 
of  this  virtue  is  indispensable  for  all,  no  matter  how 
perfect  and  holy  they  may  be,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  of  the 
fall  of  Lucifer,  and  recalled  the  repeated  warnings  of 
Scripture  :  He  that  thinketh  himself  to  stand,  let  him 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.  .  .  .  What  hast  thou  that  thou 
hast  not  received?  And  if  thou  hast  received,  zvhy  dost 
thou  glory,  as  if  thou  hast  not  received  it  ?  .  .  .  Who¬ 
soever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  humbled  :  and  he  that 
shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

“  Thus,”  he  would  add,  “  if  I  like,  I  can  become  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  all  I  have  got  to  do 
is  to  put  myself  genuinely  and  sincerely  beneath  every¬ 
one  and  to  take  the  scorn  of  everyone  for  my  portion.” 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  exhorting  :  he  readily 
gave  his  young  disciples  every  opportunity  of  reducing 
his  theories  to  practice.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  would 
make  them  change  the  round  hat  worn  by  the  Vien¬ 
nese  clergy  for  the  broad-trimmed  clerical  Neapolitan 
one.  Every  time  they  went  for  a  walk  this  head-dress 
made  them  the  object  of  many  a  jest  and  laugh,  and 
consequently,  gave  them  plenty  of  scope  for  humility. 

Approaching  the  subject  of  spiritual  sweets  and 
consolations,  he  thus  gracefully  explains  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  vicissitudes  :  “  When  we  begin  to  serve 
God,  He  does  with  us  what  a  mother  does  with  her 
little  child.  As  long  as  it  is  too  weak  to  walk,  she 
carries  it  in  her  arms,  and  the  little  one  thus  goes  about, 
knowing  naught  of  weariness  or  care  and  basking  in  its 
mother’s  smiles.  But  when  its  tiny  feet  begin  to  get 
strong,  then  the  mother  sets  it  down,  takes  it  by  the 
hand,  encourages  it  and  helps  it  to  walk,  that  it  may 
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gradually  grow  in  the  strength  suited  to  its  years. 
And  so  too  with  its  food  :  she  begins  by  giving  this  in 
mouthfuls  and  feeding  it  on  the  light  and  delicate 
nourishment  that  infants  need  ;  then,  as  it  grows  big, 
she  teaches  it  to  do  the  feeding  for  itself  and  sets 
something  more  substantial  before  it.  Thus  is  it  with 
the  spiritual  life.  God  usually  begins  by  pouring  His 
light  into  the  mind  and  filling  the  heart  with  sensible 
graces  and  consolations  ;  and  by  thus  flooding  the  soul 
with  spiritual  sweetnesses,  He  weans  it  from  the  false 
delights  of  sense  and  draws  and  attaches  it  to  His 
service.  Now,  when  in  this  state,  an  inexperienced 
soul  fancies  it  has  already  reached  the  third  heavens 
and  that  it  is  in  actual  possession  of  that  holiness 
towards  which  it  has  barely  taken  the  first  step.  Then 
God  makes  it  take  a  few  steps  alone,  in  co-operation 
with  grace  ;  gradually  withdrawing  His  interior  con¬ 
solations,  which  are  now  too  delicate  a  food  for  its 
needs,  He  sets  before  it  the  harder  but  more  substantial 
bread  of  darkness,  dryness  and  desolation,  in  order  to 
develop  within  it  the  growth  of  true  and  solid  virtue.” 

On  these  twin  foundation-stones  of  self-denial  and 
humility  the  Servant  of  God  would  have  his  disciples 
rear  with  unflagging  constancy  the  edifice  of  all  the 
virtues.  He  that  is  just,  let  him  be  justified  still : 
and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  sanctified  still. — Apoc. 
xxii,  1 1 .  No  man  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
S.  Luke,  ix,  62.  Fabricando  fit  fab er  :  Practice  makes 
perfect,  were  familiar  words  with  him.  But  con¬ 
stancy  in  striving  was  ever  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
trust  in  God.  “  He  kept  urging  us,”  writes  one  of  his 
disciples,  “  to  pursue  the  work  of  our  perfection 
unfalteringly,  with  the  firm  belief  that  the  same 
Lord  Who  had  given  us  the  grace  to  undertake  it 
would  give  us  the  grace  to  see  it  through.  ‘  Wonder¬ 
ful  to  relate,’  he  would  often  exclaim,  ‘  sinners  sunk  in 
vice  are  bold  enough  to  hope  for  their  salvation,  while 
often  the  holiest  souls  have  not  confidence  enough  to 
hope  for  their  sanctification.’  ” 

There  was  certainly  nothing  new  in  all  this  beautiful 
teaching,  and  the  novices  could  have  found  it  scattered 
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through  the  pages  of  many  an  ascetic  writer.  But 
what  they  would  nowhere  have  found  was  the  heavenly 
unction  with  which  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  Father  Passerat’s  words  became  in¬ 
deed  the  good  seed  blessed  by  heaven,  cast  into  fertile 
ground  well  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  bringing 
forth  now  thirty,  now  sixty,  and  now  a  hundredfold. 

But  what  gave  him  irresistible  power  was  the  fact 
that  he  preached  even  more  by  his  example  than  by 
his  word.  We  know  the  old  saying  :  Verba  movent, 
exempla  trahunt.  No  lesson  did  he  preach  which  his 
youthful  hearers  did  not  see  him  translate  into  act 
before  their  very  eyes.  An  atmosphere  of  penance, 
mortification,  and  holiness  clung  to  his  whole  person¬ 
ality.  His  tall  and  well-built  frame,  which  already 
bore  the  imprint  of  his  labours  and  macerations,  had 
an  air  of  majesty  about  it  that  could  not  but  impress  ; 
his  bearing  was  dignified  and  noble  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  simplicity  and  kindliness  about  the 
man  that  lent  him  an  extraordinary  charm.  In  him 
stood  out  unmistakably  the  man  wholly  absorbed  in 
God,  entirely  detached  from  outward  things,  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  the  Saints  and  filled  with  a 
holy  longing  to  share  that  science  with  others.  He 
found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  converse  on  earthly 
matters,  for  his  whole  joy  lay  in  speaking  of  the  things 
of  God.  Never  was  there  an  idle  word  upon  his  lips  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  ever  ready  with  an  apt  text 
from  Holy  Scriptures,  or  a  passage  from  the  Fathers, 
or  a  striking  saying  from  the  pages  of  some  ascetic 
author.  He  thus  sanctified  all  his  conversations,  even 
at  recreation,  without  ever  boring  his  hearers. 

Mindful  of  the  Gospel  promise  :  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you  :  he  displayed  an  indifference 
and  detachment  concerning  temporal  things  that  were 
truly  admirable.  Nor  was  his  trust  in  Providence 
ever  misplaced  ;  for,  though  there  was  no  fixed  income, 
his  means  always  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  com¬ 
munity  and  its  needs. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  see  how  Heaven  could 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  one  who  seemed  the  living 
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embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Prayer  and 
meditation  were  his  very  life.  Though  called  upon  to 
deal  with  men  on  matters  of  business,  he  never  for  all 
that  broke  off  his  hidden  communing  with  God. 
Every  morning,  after  a  brief  night’s  repose,  he  used 
to  rise  long  before  the  others  in  order  to  get  to  prayer 
and,  like  another  Job,  offer  to  the  Lord  for  himself  and 
for  his  children  the  holocaust  of  his  fervent  and  efficac¬ 
ious  supplications.  When  the  bell  summoned  the 
community  to  morning  meditation,  he  had  already 
been  long  in  the  oratory,  and  he  went  at  once  to  his 
place.  After  the  reading  of  the  first  point,  nobody  felt 
inclined  to  fall  asleep,  as  Father  Passerat  then  began 
to  speak,  and  luminous  commentaries,  burning  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  definite  resolutions  for  the  sanctification  of 
the  day,  fell  in  abundance  from  his  lips.  He  acted 
likewise  during  the  evening  meditation  ;  and  thus  his 
novices  learned  in  a  practical  manner  and  almost  with¬ 
out  effort  the  great  art  of  mental  prayer. 

Even  after  he  had  ceased  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
novice  master,  he  liked  to  make  meditation  aloud,  and 
he  was  always  listened  to  with  pleasure.  Whenever 
he  remained  silent  and  left  each  one  to  his  own  secret 
intercourse  with  God,  one  of  the  laybrothers  would  go 
over  to  him  and  whisper  :  “  Most  Reverend  Father, 
will  you  kindly  make  the  meditation  for  us  ;  we 
Brothers  don’t  know  how  to  meditate  properly.”  The 
request  was  always  acceded  to.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  it  failed.  The  Admonitor  had  given  the 
holy  Vicar  General  to  understand  that  he  was  preach¬ 
ing  too  much  during  meditation.  When  Father 
Passerat  saw  imploring  looks  turned  towards  him  next 
morning,  he  simply  remarked  :  “  My  Admonitor  told 
me  I  must  not  preach  so  much  during  meditation  ; 
so  to-day  I’ll  just  say  this  one  word  :  Pray,  my 
brothers,  pray,  pray.” 

Men  of  prayer  are  always  very  mortified  men.  “  I 
do  not  know  what  austerities  our  holy  Father  Master 
used  to  practise  in  private,”  writes  Father  Pajalich, 
“  but  his  whole  exterior  bespoke  an  extremely 
mortified  life.  What  he  could  not  hide  was  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  abstemiousness.  He  ate  very  sparingly,  and 
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even  then  his  disordered  stomach  retained  scarcely 
anything.  I  could  not  make  out  how  he  could  keep  on 
his  feet  at  all.  For  him  the  body  was  in  truth  that  slave 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  when  he  says  :  ‘  I  chastise  my  body 
and  bring  it  into  subjection  :  lest  perhaps,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  become  a  cast¬ 
away.’  And  many  a  time  we  saw  him  take  his  scanty 
meal  seated  on  the  floor — no  comfortable  position  for 
a  man  of  his  great  height.” 

Nor  was  the  virtue  of  humility  less  dear  to  him  ; 
and  admirable  as  was  his  preaching  of  it,  his  practice 
was  more  admirable  still.  “  We  should  concentrate 
our  thoughts  on  our  nothingness,”  he  used  to  say, 
“  and  put  ourselves  in  spirit  under  the  feet  of  every 
creature.”  To  give  outward  expression  to  such  feel¬ 
ings,  he  loved  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  refectory 
door,  where  his  novices,  abashed  and  often  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  had  to  walk  over  him. 

Such  was  the  guide— a  man  powerful  in  word  and 
work,  and  rich  alike  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue — whom 
the  Lord  gave  the  first  novices  in  Vienna,  that  they 
might  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit  and  become  fitting  pillars  of  the  Congregation 
in  Austria.  He  did  not  consider  a  whole  year  too  long 
to  lay  well  and  truly  the  foundation  of  religious  per¬ 
fection.  He  would  even  have  his  novices  leave  their 
solitude  at  last  only  with  regret  and  be  quite  willing 
to  remain  in  it  all  their  daj^s.  Hence  he  was  a  foe  to 
any  shortening  of  the  novitiate,  as  the  following  notes 
from  the  pen  of  Father  Pajalich  will  show  : 

“  I  had  been  told  that  a  secular  priest  who  enters 
the  Congregation  had  to  make  only  six  months’ 
novitiate  before  being  admitted  to  profession.  When 
the  end  of  this  period  came  in  sight  for  me,  I  went  one 
day  to  Father  Passerat’s  room  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  allow  me  make  my  vows  after  six  months. 
‘  Put  that  out  of  your  head,’  was  his  reply  ;  ‘  you’ll 
make  your  vows  with  the  rest.’  And  thus  my  novit¬ 
iate  lasted,  not  merely  six  months,  but  fourteen  and  a 
few  days.” 

The  date  chosen  for  the  first  profession  was  the  2nd 
August,  1821,  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Father  and 
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Founder  of  the  Redemptorists,  Alphonsus  Liguori.  On 
that  day,  in  the  church  of  Maria-Stiegen,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  congregation  thrilled  and  delighted 
at  this  new  sight,  Father  Passerat  received  the  vows 
of  Fathers  Bartholomew  Pajalich,  John  Madlener, 
Ulrich  Petrack — all  three  priests — and  of  the  students 
Francis  Springer,  Frederick  de  Held,  Edward  Unkhre- 
chtsberg,  Anthony  Prigl,  and  Francis  Kosmaeek. 
Another  novice,  Francis  Doll,  confined  to  a  bed  of  pain, 
and  almost  in  his  agony,  made  his  vows  in  the  infirmary. 
No  doubt  he  thought  he  was  making  ready  for  heaven 
by  this  great  act  ;  but  his  profession  was  followed  by  a 
sudden  cure,  which  Father  Passerat  records  without 
comment  thus  :  “  This  latter  (Father  Doll),  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  was  suddenly  cured  after  his  pro¬ 
fession.”  He  was  destined  to  render  long  and  useful 
service  to  the  Congregation. 

As  soon  as  this  first  profession  was  over,  the  Servant 
of  God  went  on  with  unabated  zeal  with  the  training 
of  those  novices  that  were  still  left,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  were  gathering  in  fairly  large  numbers  about  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  a 
house  more  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a 
novitiate.  For  this  intention  he  prayed  most  fervently 
himself  and  had  the  Psalms  of  St.  Bonaventure,  or  the 
Litany  of  St.  Joseph,  recited  in  the  community.  His 
trust  was  not  belied,  and  God's  gifts  came  to  him 
through  the  hands  of  the  generous  Archduke  Maximil¬ 
ian  of  Este,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
While  paying  a  visit  to  the  house,  he  met  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  refectory.  On  seeing  some  sixty 
religious  together,  he  remarked  :  “  Father  Passerat, 
is  this  the  only  house  you  have  for  all  these?  ”  and 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  rejoined  :  “  That’s 
too  bad,  too  bad.  Why,  jmu  run  the  risk  of  having  an 
epidemic.” 

The  good  Prince  did  not  stop  at  kind  words.  He 
purchased  a  country  residence  with  extensive  grounds 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  suburb  called  Weinhaus,  had  it 
fitted  up  and  offered  the  free  use  of  it  to  the  Fathers. 
Thither  the  novitiate  was  transferred  in  1823.  Father 
Doll,  a  novice  master  of  Father  Passerat 's  own  train- 
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ing  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  trust,  was  placed 
at  its  head.  Full  of  the  spirit  of  God,  this  Father  dis¬ 
played  then  and  afterwards,  in  every  position  he  was 
called  upon  to  occupy,  an  energy,  prudence,  and  skill 
that  fully  justified  the  choice  that  had  been  made. 


CHAPTER  II 


SUCCESS  AND  OPPOSITION 


LL  Father  Passerat’s  energies  were  far  from  being 


,/vabsorbed  by  the  training  of  his  novices.  Chief 
among  the  works  enjoined  upon  the  Redemptorists  by 
the  imperial  decree  of  authorization  was  the  organizing 
of  services  in  the  various  churches  assigned  to  them, 
entailing  the  obligation  of  imparting  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  people  in  their  several  languages. 

This  indeed  seemed  to  be  more  a  matter  for  future 
enterprise.  In  his  circumstances,  it  was  not  easy  for 
Father  Passerat  to  see  what  he  could  do,  until  he  had 
around  him  workers  trained  for  the  work.  The  young 
Father  Martin  Stark  was  his  sole  companion  in  Vienna  ; 
both  were  taken  up  with  the  thousand  and  one  things 
incidental  to  a  new  and  troublesome  beginning ; 
Father  Passerat,  moreover,  was  far  from  being  a 
master  in  German  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Slavonic  dialects.  But  true  zeal  kindles  at  the  sight 
of  spiritual  distress  and  burns  the  fiercer  for  its  path 
being  barred.  Now,  from  the  outset,  there  was  in 
Vienna  a  rich  harvest  of  souls  to  be  gathered  for  the 
reaping.  The  lure  of  novelty,  the  unwonted  splendour 
of  the  sacred  functions,  the  deep  affection  entertained 
by  the  people  for  the  memory  of  their  apostle  Clement 
Hofbauer,  the  impression  made  by  Father  Passerat 
on  all  who  had  even  once  come  in  contact  with  him — 
all  this  drew  crowds  to  the  new  church  of  Maria- 
Stiegen.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  soon  as  this  church  had  been  restored  to  public 
worship,  it  had  been  assigned  to  the  Bohemian  popula¬ 
tion,  which,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  Count 
Seldnitzki,  reached  the  total  of  60,000  souls.  No  man 
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with  the  heart  of  an  apostle  could  help  saying  with 
the  Redeemer  :  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  confessionals  were  thrown 
open  to  all  comers.  In  addition  to  Father  Passerat 
himself,  who  knew  enough  German  for  the  purpose, 
and  Father  Stark,  whose  native  language  was  German, 
there  were  several  priests  in  the  novitiate  who  had 
faculties  already.  Two  of  these,  Fathers  Madlener 
and  Petrak,  Bohemians  themselves,  preached  occa¬ 
sionally  to  their  fellow-countrymen  without  thereby 
interfering  with  their  own  exercises  of  piety — a  justifi¬ 
able  departure  from  novitiate  practice  which  Father 
Passerat,  while  being  broadminded  enough  to  tolerate 
it,  was  not  likely  to  abuse. 

Besides,  invaluable  reinforcements  were  soon  forth¬ 
coming.  God,  Who  turns  to  good  account  the  very 
obstacles  raised  up  by  hell,  let  it  come  about  that  the 
Fathers  whom  St.  Clement  had  sent  to  Bucharest  in 
1815  found  it  impossible  to  exercise  their  ministry  in 
that  city.  They  were  recalled  to  Vienna  in  1821. 
About  the  same  time  Father  Podgorski,  driven  from 
Poland,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  making  a  founda¬ 
tion,  likewise  made  his  way  to  the  Austrian  capital. 
Thus  did  Father  Passerat  find  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  meet  all  his  engagements  ;  and  when  three  new 
recruits  were  added  to  the  phalanx  of  apostolic  labour¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  the  profession  of  Fathers  Madlener, 
Pajalich  and  Petrak,  and  when  these  were  soon  joined 
by  Fathers  KosmaCek  and  Michaleck,  the  church  of 
Maria-Stiegen  presented  a  spectacle  that  recalled  the 
most  glorious  days  in  Warsaw. 

First  came  the  Bohemians  in  eager  and  ever-growing 
crowds.  Overjoyed  at  having  a  church  of  their  own 
to  go  to  and  at  hearing  sermons  in  their  native  tongue, 
they  besieged  the  pulpit  and  the  confessionals.  On 
Sundays  and  holydays  there  was  a  special  High  Mass 
for  them  with  Exposition  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment,  followed  by  a  sermon  or  instruction  on  various 
subjects.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  them  sing  their 
native  hymns  in  those  stirring  tones  so  much  in 
harmony  with  their  racial  character.  Father  Passerat 
thought  a  great  deal  of  these  people  and  loved 
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them  much.  “  To  your  praise  will  I  say  it,”  he  writes 
to  Father  Czech — himself  a  Bohemian, — “  it  has  been 
our  own  experience,  and  it  is  generally  held,  that  the 
Bohemians  are  a  gifted  and  energetic  race.  Si  boni, 
optimi  :  when  they  are  good,  they  are  excellent  ;  but 
(he  adds  archly),  they  haven’t  their  equal  in  tricks.” 
Two  Fathers — Petrak  and  Michaleck — had  special 
charge  of  them  and  reaped  a  most  plentiful  harvest. 

Nor  was  the  German  colony  behindhand.  Maria- 
Stiegen  drew  all  irresistibly.  There  they  heard  the 
Gospel  preached  in  truly  apostolic  style — simply, 
clearly  and  practically — in  words  that  came  at  times 
like  the  breath  of  a  gentle  breeze,  and  at  times  smote 
like  a  thunderbolt.  The  successive  congregations  that 
crowded  this  church,  now  too  small  to  hold  all  at  once, 
as  well  as  the  moral  revival  wrought  by  the  religious, 
soon  gave  this  quarter  of  Vienna  the  appearance  of  an 
unceasing  mission.  It  is  in  such  terms  that  eye¬ 
witnesses  describe  what  they  saw  ;  and  that  Father 
Passerat  himself  so  regarded  it  may  be  gathered  from 
his  correspondence  at  this  period.  This  is  how  he 
gives  expression  to  his  approval  of  the  successes  of  his 
subjects  in  Switzerland  and  tells  them  in  turn  of  the 
work  their  brethren  are  doing  in  Warsaw  : 

“  Vienna,  9th  November,  1821.  Your  news  of  the 
success  of  my  brethren  in  their  apostolic  labours  gave 
me  great  joy.  You  could  not  have  given  me  greater. 
I  wish  them  the  grace  of  perseverance.  I  should  love 
to  go  and  see  them,  but  this  is  no  easy  matter. 

“  Don’t  be  surprised  if  I  do  not  write  as  often  as 
you'd  like.  Time  and  again  I  am  interrupted,  for  I  am 
so  overwhelmed  with  urgent  work  that  I  can  barely 
manage  to  snatch  a  few  moments’  rest.  Fancy  there 
are  fifteen  priests  here  now,  almost  as  many  students 
and  novices,  and  a  number  of  postulants  who  claim  my 
attention  daily.  Besides,  I  am  constantly  in  the  con¬ 
fessional  and  kept  engaged  dispatching  urgent  busi¬ 
ness.  For  all  that,  I  am  very  happy  with  my  brethren 
here,  for  I  can  assure  you,  for  your  consolation,  that 
all  are  working  under  God’s  eyes  just  as  hard  at  their 
own  sanctification  as  at  the  salvation  of  souls. 

“  On  week-days  as  well  as  on  Sundays  the  Fathers 
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preach  the  Word  of  God.  The  people  keep  the  prayers 
going  from  morning  till  night,  and  many  remain  buried 
in  prayer,  as  though  they  had  bound  themselves  by 
vow.  It  is  a  source  of  great  joy  to  us.  There  are  very 
zealous  and  very  eloquent  preachers  amongst  us  who 
draw  congregations  from  town  and  country,  thus  reap¬ 
ing  the  hundredfold  from  the  good  seed  that  has  been 
sown.  Father  Springer,  for  instance,  preaches  with 
such  zeal  that  recently  during  a  sermon  of  his  in  a 
reformatory  one  of  the  inmates  fainted  with  fright  and 
many  more  in  sheer  terror  went  as  fast  as  they  could 
to  the  Sacraments.  In  our  church  Father  Petrak,  the 
Bohemian  preacher,  is  making  quite  a  name  for  him¬ 
self,  and  deservedly  so.  In  short,  the  Lord  is  shower¬ 
ing  His  blessings  upon  us.  To  Him  alone  be  honour 
and  glory.  The  postulants  and  novices  are  a  source  of 
great  edification  to  the  people.  The  congregations 
are  getting  so  big  that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  our 
way  to  the  altar. 

“  So  far  two  Jews  have  been  baptized,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  Jewess,  a  really  good  soul,  will  receive  baptism. 
Just  now  another  Jewess  and  a  Protestant  are  under 
instruction.  In  a  word,  we  hope  to  reap  a  rich  and 
unfailing  harvest  ;  but  do  help  our  dear  reapers 
with  your  prayers.” 

The  harvest  was  indeed  unfailing  and  its  abundance 
grew  with  the  number  of  the  harvesters.  So  numerous 
were  the  conversions,  and  such  the  impulse  given  to 
piety  that,  the  whole  year  through,  a  score  of  Fathers 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  confessions.  In  the 
notes  of  a  contemporary  we  read  : 

“  I  know  of  one  of  our  Fathers  who,  on  Passion 
Sunday,  after  having  preached  on  sacrilegious  con¬ 
fessions  and  on  the  means  of  repairing  them  by  a 
general  confession,  saw  his  confessional  immediately 
besieged  by  an  immense  crowd  of  penitents.  He  heard 
a  number  at  once,  but  was  unable  to  finish  them  all 
until  the  third  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

”  Father  Passerat  was  unquestionably  the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  this  intense  apostolic  activity.  He  it  was 
who  enkindled  the  sacred  fire  in  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples  and  drew  the  crowds  to  Maria-Stiegen  by  the 
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power  and  charm  of  his  holiness.  The  mere  sight  of 
him  at  the  altar — so  striking  and  majestic  ;  his  hand¬ 
some  countenance  encircled  by  his  white  locks,  trans¬ 
figured  by  grace,  and  shining  like  a  prophet’s  ;  his 
glorious  voice  as  he  chanted  in  inimitable  tones  the 
prayers  of  the  liturgy,  especially  the  Preface,  the 
Tantum  Ergo,  and  the  Ecce  Panis  Angelorum — -all 
this  had  something  of  heaven  about  it  that  broke 
hearts  the  most  hard  and  won  them  back  to  God.  It  is 
not  without  a  sigh  that  I  recall  those  happy  days,  and 
all  who  lived  with  Father  Passerat  feel  as  I  do.” 

The  Servant  of  God  had  not  a  sufficient  mastery  of 
German,  and  his  difficulties  in  matters  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  especially,  were  too  great  to  allow  of  his  taking 
his  full  share  in  the  preaching.  This  notwithstanding, 
we  possess  two  sermons  of  his  in  German,  which  were 
printed  at  his  hearers’  request.  One  was  delivered  in 
the  convent  church  on  Christmas  Day,  in  1822  ;  the 
other  in  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Maria-Zell,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  Mass  of  one  of  his  young  religious, 
Father  Charles  Welsersheimb.  On  rare  occasions 
he  was  summoned  to  Court  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  preacher.  We  must  suppose  it  was  in  French 
he  then  spoke,  and  it  was  always  with  striking  success. 
Certain  ladies  of  the  higher  nobility,  who  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  their  taste  in  such  matters  and  affected  to 
know  French  better  than  German,  took  a  special  de¬ 
light  in  listening  to  him.  One  of  them,  adding  an 
unfavourable  criticism  to  her  words  of  praise,  remarked 
one  day  :  “  The  old  Father  says  the  Rosary  in  German, 
but  you  can  easily  see  he  is  French.”  Indifferent 
alike  to  the  praises  of  men  and  to  the  honour  of  preach¬ 
ing  before  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  the  Servant  of 
God  did  not  care  for  these  set  sermons,  which  drew 
him  against  his  will  away  from  his  humble  surround¬ 
ings  and  from  his  own  simple  and  apostolic  ways. 

What  he  loved  best  was  the  confessional  and  the 
direction  of  souls.  Though  he  was  much  sought  after 
as  a  confessor  by  high  and  low  alike,  and  though  his 
services  were  never  denied  to  anyone,  still  he  had  an 
unconquerable  leaning  towards  the  lowly  and  the  poor. 
One  day  the  Brother  sacristan  made  his  way  through 
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a  dense  crowd  of  penitents  to  the  Father’s  confessional 
and  informed  him  that  a  great  lady — “  some  countess 
or  princess  ”  as  he  put  it — was  waiting  to  speak  with 
him.  “  Some  countess  or  princess  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ; 
“  the  soul  of  a  milkmaid  is  as  precious  in  my  eyes  as 
the  soul  of  a  princess.  Give  me  the  poor,  give  me  the 
poor  ;  it  is  with  them  I  am  happy.”  Who  can  tell 
what  fruits  of  salvation  were  gathered  in  the  privacy 
of  that  confessional  in  which  a  saint  was  hearing,  while 
his  eloquent  disciples  were  occupying  the  more  brilliant 
stage  of  the  pulpit  ? 

To  ensure  perseverance  amongst  his  penitents, 
Father  Passerat  aimed  at  instilling  into  their  minds 
the  principles  of  solid  and  enlightened  piety,  together 
with  clear  ideas  on  the  practice  of  the  virtues  that  such 
piety  demands.  With  this  in  view,  he  did  all  he  could 
to  spread  devotional  literature  amongst  them,  partic¬ 
ularly  such  books  of  St.  Alphonsus  as  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Italian.  But  the  little  work  he  tried 
especially  to  popularize  was  the  Mission  Buchlein,  the 
Mission  Book — a  complete  summary  of  the  purest 
Catholic  teaching,  which,  by  infusing  the  spirit  of  solid 
and  magnanimous  piety,  quietly  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  its  readers  the  antidote  to  the  deadly  poison 
of  Josephism.  This  golden  little  book  went  through 
countless  editions,  and  the  religious  revival  that 
amazed  an  archbishop  of  Vienna  at  a  later  date  may 
undoubtedly  be  traced  to  its  influence.  It  is  the  joint 
work  of  many  hands  and  is  anonymous.  We  know, 
however,  that  in  the  list  of  its  many  authors  must  be 
named  Fathers  Madlener,  Kosmacek,  and  probably 
Dr.  Veith — all  three  disciples  of  St.  Clement  Hofbauer. 
According  to  Father  Pajalich,  its  initiative  is  due  to 
Father  Passerat. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  all  this  could 
go  on  without  arousing  the  wrath  of  the  Evil  One. 
Accordingly,  Satan  soon  found  instruments,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  for  the  organizing  of  a  counter-mission, 
by  which  he  might  bring  to  nought,  if  possible,  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  preachers.  The  Fathers 
were  most  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  anyone  ;  and 
thus  at  first  the  evil-minded  had  no  handle  against 
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them.  Father  Stark,  who  had  witnessed  the  persecu¬ 
tions  Father  Hofbauer  went  through,  could  write  : 
“  Feeling  runs  as  high  in  our  favour  now  as  it  formerly 
ran  against  us.  Authorities  both  civil  and  religious 
could  not  have  our  interests  more  at  heart  if  they  were 
their  own.  But  you  must  know  that  we  are  acting 
with  the  greatest  prudence  in  order  not  to  give 
offence.” 

Soon,  however,  certain  wretched  men,  a  prey  to  their 
own  unquiet  conscience,  found  vent  for  their  rage  in 
spreading  broadcast  all  sorts  of  calumnies  and  lies. 
Others,  like  the  cackling  geese  of  the  Capitol,  descried 
a  national  danger  in  the  invasion  of  their  country  by 
Roman  proselytizers  and  sent  up  report  after  report  to 
the  Minister  of  Police.  Others  again,  taking  higher 
and  surer  aim,  flooded  the  Nunciature  itself  with  lying 
remonstrances. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  in  lay  circles 
alone  that  this  illwill  towards  religious  was  rife  at  this 
period.  The  men  who  had  cited  St.  Clement  before 
them  and  had  drawn  upon  themselves  these  words  of 
censure  :  “  This  is  an  unwholesome  place,”  had  not 
gone  from  the  scene  and  were  still  of  the  same  mind. 
To  this  must  be  added  certain  hidden  influences  such 
as  are  not  owned  to,  even  when  they  are  obvious.  “  In 
the  Fathers’  church,”  an  eyewitness  tells  us,  “  there 
was  scarcely  standing-room,  while  the  neighbouring 
churches  were  almost  empty.”  But  let  us  throw  a 
veil  over  the  petty  jealousies  of  men  thus  driven  to 
extremes.  We  need  not  add  that  such  men  under¬ 
took  a  hard  and  thankless  task  when  they  strove  to 
impose  upon  a  man  like  the  Nuncio. 

Confronted  suddenly  with  such  foes,  some  of  the 
Fathers — Father  Stark  amongst  the  number — were 
quite  disconcerted.  In  a  letter  of  his  we  read  :  “  To¬ 
day  we  have  eighteen  Fathers,  and  two  more  of  our 
students  will  be  ordained  before  All  Saints’  Day.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  we  are  still  too  few,  for  the  work  grows 
apace  with  the  workers.  ’Tis  as  much  as  we  can  do 
to  get  in  our  spiritual  exercises.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  difficulties  that  beset  us,  the  hatred  of  which  we 
are  the  object,  and  all  our  enemies  are  doing  to  compass 
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our  destruction,  make  us  lose  heart  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  overjoyed  at  the  unprecedented  success 
of  our  labours  ;  so  that  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
think  or  what  feelings  to  indulge  in.  I  often  feel  very 
uneasy  and  long  for  the  peace  and  solitude  of  Val- 
sainte.” 

But  Father  Passerat  was  very  far  from  losing  heart. 
Just  at  this  very  time,  in  the  very  height  of  the  storm, 
he  penned  these  words  of  encouragement  to  a  superior 
who  was  far  less  tried  than  he  was  :  “You  tell  me,” 
he  says,  “  that  your  difficulties  are  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  soon  you’ll  not  know  where  to  turn. 
Then  precisely  it  is,  provided  we  trust  in  God,  that  the 
clouds  scatter  and  the  Lord  appears.  All  the  Saints 
teach  that  God  is  never  nearer  to  us  than  when  every¬ 
one  else  abandons  us.  And  that  is  only  what  we 
should  expect,  as  God  is  our  kind  Father,  our  very 
kind  Father  ;  must  He  not  come  to  our  relief  when  we 
have  none  but  Him  to  trust  in  ?  If  things  fall  out 
otherwise,  we  have  our  own  mistrust  to  thank  for  it.” 

Truly  admirable  words  are  these,  all  the  more  con¬ 
vincing  on  his  lips  as  they  were  justified  by  his  own 
example.  He  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent  : 
“  Daily  am  I  finding  out  that  confidence  works 
miracles.  1  know  a  man  whose  confidence  has  been 
rewarded  in  a  way  that  silences  all  detractors.” 

And  so  indeed  it  happened.  All  that  such  men 
gained  by  their  underhand  dealings  was  well-deserved 
discomfiture.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the  frequent 
interviews  Father  Passerat  had  with  Count  Seldnitzki, 
the  Minister  of  Police,  the  latter  said  :  “  Keep  on 
working  hard  and  have  confidence,  for  you  are  doing 
great  good  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true 
you  have  not  a  parish  ;  but  your  church  is  the  national 
church  of  the  Bohemians,  and  it  is  visited  annually  by 
more  than  60,000  Slavs.  The  good  you  are  effecting 
is  incalculable.  If  your  enemies  are  many  do  not 
worry.  I  tell  you  this  for  your  consolation  :  eighteen 
petitions  against  your  Congregation  have  been  sent 
up,  and  it  has  been  admitted  that  they  one  and  all 
contain  nothing  but  foul  calumnies.  When  I  showed 
these  documents  to  the  Emperor,  II is  Majesty  bade 
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me  make  a  thorough  examination  of  them  all,  express¬ 
ing  the  hope  that  their  slanderous  character  would 
be  exposed.” 

Thus,  while  filling  Father  Passerat  with  a  prudence 
that  would  help  him  to  guide  his  barque  through 
dangerous  waters,  the  Lord  disposed  towards  His 
servant  the  hearts  of  the  powerful  and  the  great. 

What  the  man  of  God  dreaded  more  than  the  fiercest 
onslaught  of  his  foes  was  any  diminution  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  spirit  of  his  subjects  as  the  result  of  their  being 
overburdened  with  work.  Hence  he  was  ever  urging 
the  necessity  of  sanctifying  themselves  before  they 
sanctified  others.  “  He  certainly  did  nothing  to 
check  their  zeal,”  the  same  Father  Pajalich  tells  us, 
“  it  was  rather  all  the  other  way  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  did  not  want  them  to  be  spent  for  their  neighbour’s 
sake  and  be  brought  to  spiritual  beggary  themselves. 
He  used  to  liken  the  apostolic  labourer  to  a  mother 
who  must  take  a  double  supply  of  food  to  serve  both 
her  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  her  child  ;  and  also 
to  a  great  fire  that  will  not  be  quenched  when  large 
logs  are  cast  upon  it.  ‘  Do  you  want  to  do  great 
things  for  God  ?  ’  he  would  say,  ‘  even  greater  than 
what  you  are  doing  ?  Be  yet  more  spiritual  than  you 
are  and  more  closely  united  to  God.’  And  he  sup¬ 
ported  his  assertion  by  these  words  of  an  eminent 
religious,  who  was  novice  master  in  a  well-known 
Congregation  :  ‘  Our  Fathers  are  indeed  doing  much 
for  God’s  glory  and  for  the  good  of  souls  ;  but  they 
would  do  still  more  if  they  were  still  more  deeply 
spiritual.’  ” 

Nothing  gave  him  greater  delight  than  to  see  the 
happy  blend  of  the  active  and  the  contemplative  life 
so  characteristic  of  the  perfection  preached  by  St. 
Alphonsus  to  his  sons  :  They  should  be  apostles  abroad 
and  Carthusians  at  home  ;  and  Carthusians  whose  union 
with  God  should  be  proportionate  to  the  need  they 
felt  of  being  filled  with  graces  they  were  afterwards 
to  communicate  to  others. 

“  What  delights  me  most,”  he  writes  to  the  Rector 
of  Valsainte,  “  is  the  news  that  you  are  going  to 
make  the  spiritual  exercises.  What  you  must  lay 
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special  stress  on  is  prayer,  with  the  spiritual  exercises. 
Faults  in  prayer  are  deadly  sins  for  religious  :  Qui  bene 
novit  orare,  bene  novit  vivere,  said  St.  Augustine.” 

In  those  early  days,  when  the  Fathers,  few  and  all 
as  they  were,  had  to  get  through  an  enormous  amount 
of  work,  either  in  their  own  church  or  in  the  many 
institutions  in  Vienna  whose  spiritual  needs  they  had 
to  cater  for,  the  afternoon  exercises  were  often  an 
impossibility.  To  make  up  for  their  loss,  Father 
Passerat  decided  to  prolong  the  morning  meditation 
for  a  whole  hour.  This  measure,  far  from  meeting 
with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  fervent 
religious,  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  the  most  consoling 
results  fully  justified  its  far-seeing  wisdom.  And  yet 
this  abnormal  state  of  things  was  a  source  of  great 
uneasiness  to  the  Servant  of  God.  He  wrote  as  much 
to  his  Superior  General  and  applied  for  the  requisite 
dispensations  together  with  whatever  instructions  the 
situation  seemed  to  call  for.  A  little  later,  owing  to 
an  increase  in  his  personnel,  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  as  follows  :  “  In  our  house  in  Vienna  no 
member  may  go  to  the  parlour  from  noon  to  five. 
During  this  time  all  must  mind  their  own  souls.” 

Thus  did  he  act  up  to  the  principles  that  were  so 
often  on  his  lips  :  “  The  good  that  cannot  be  done 
according  to  the  Rule  is  a  good  that  God  does  not  want. 
It  matters  little  that  things  go  well  externally,  if  our 
religious  are  relaxed  in  their  observance  of  the  Rule. 
Try  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  by  insisting 
on  fidelity  to  spiritual  exercises.  A  perfect  soul  gains 
more  glory  for  God  than  a  thousand  that  are  unmind¬ 
ful  of  perfection.” 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  RULE 

BLESSED  is  the  man  .  .  .  whose  will  is  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  on  his  law  he  shall  7neditate  day  and 
night.  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  which  is  planted  near  the 
running  waters,  which  shall  bring  forth  its  fruits,  in 
due  season. — Ps.  I,  1-3. 

Never  did  religious  come  more  completely  under  the 
sway  of  the  divine  law,  as  embodied  in  his  Rule,  than 
Father  Passerat,  and  never  did  religious  seek  more 
persistently  in  the  observance  of  that  Rule  the  secret 
of  his  own  sanctification  and  of  his  success  in  labouring 
for  others. 

On  shouldering  the  grave  responsibility  that  Father 
Hofbauer  had  laid  down  in  death,  he  made  it  his 
business,  above  all  else,  to  demand,  not  only  the 
authentic  text  of  the  Rule,  but  also  the  constitutions 
that  were  drawn  up  in  the  lifetime  of  Blessed  Alphon- 
sus,  together  with  whatever  writings  were  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  spirit  of  his  Institute. 

In  order  that  religious  institutes  may  attain  their 
twofold  end — the  personal  sanctification  of  their 
members  and  the  good  of  the  Church — they  have  what 
they  call  their  Rules  and  Constitutions.  The  Rule, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  founder,  is  usually  very  con¬ 
cise,  merely  laying  down  in  a  few  short  chapters  the 
most  essential  points  of  religious  life,  as  well  as  the 
chief  means  of  putting  them  into  practice  ;  and  once 
it  has  been  approved  by  Rome,  it  becomes,  in  a  sense, 
a  sacrosanct  and  unalterable  document,  capable  of 
undergoing  modification  at  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  alone. 

The  Constitutions,  which  are  more  lengthy  and  de¬ 
tailed,  are  an  explanation  of  this  Rule  and  its  applica- 
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tion  to  the  various  needs  of  religious  life.  They  are 
the  work  of  General  Chapters,  which,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Holy  See  and  with  all  its  rights  reserved,  are 
empowered  to  introduce  whatever  modifications  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  time  or  place  may  demand. 

Owing  to  the  political  disturbances  of  the  time  and 
the  difficulties  of  communication,  all  that  St.  Clement’s 
disciples  possessed  of  the  Rule  approved  by  Benedict 
XIV  in  1749,  was  an  inaccurate  and  in  many  respects 
a  defective  edition  printed  at  Rome,  in  1782,  by  Arch- 
angelo  Casaletti.  They  did  indeed  possess  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  drawn  up  by  the  General  Chapter  held  in 
Scifelli  in  1785 — constitutions  that  had  not  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See — but  not  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Chapter  of  1 764  presided  over  by  St. 
Alphonsus  himself,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha. 
These,  the  outcome  of  long  experience  and  the  joint 
work  of  the  holy  Founder  himself  and  the  senior 
Fathers,  Father  Passerat  rightly  regarded  as  having 
very  special  authority  ;  and  they  are  still  in  force  in 
the  Institute. 

“  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,”  he  wrote  to  the 
Father  General,  “  that  the  holiest  and  most  successful 
labours,  once  they  run  counter  to  the  ideal  shown  us 
by  God  on  the  Holy  Mount,  are  but  so  many  steps  off 
the  course.  Depend  on  it,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
have  everything  carried  out  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Congregation.” 

He  was  no  sooner  in  Vienna  than  he  displayed  a  holy 
impatience  by  reiterating  his  appeals  for  the  settlement 
of  a  matter  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  As  no  reply 
was  forthcoming,  he  requested  that  an  Italian  Father 
might  be  sent  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  their  Blessed 
Founder  into  the  new  community,  and  to  put  the 
Congregation  in  Austria  on  an  organized  and  con¬ 
stitutional  footing.  “  Your  Paternity  will  see,”  he 
wrote,  “  that  we  need  the  guidance  of  an  Italian 
Father  possessed  of  learning  and  prudence  and  gifted 
beyond  the  ordinary  with  the  spirit  of  prayer.  If  I 
might  venture  to  speak  out  my  mind  on  the  subject, 
I  should  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Your 
Paternity  is  bound  in  conscience  to  make  this  provision 
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for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  house,  especially  where 
the  training  of  so  many  promising  subjects  is  in  ques¬ 
tion." 

But  the  coming  to  Austria  of  a  foreign  Visitor 
presented  serious  difficulties  :  such  ultramontane  med¬ 
dling  would  be  regarded  in  the  political  world  as 
nothing  short  of  treason,  and  formidable  complica¬ 
tions  might  arise.  Fortunately,  circumstances  offered 
a  way  out  that  would  throw  the  most  suspicious 
Josephist  off  the  scent.  Once  a  year  a  preacher  was 
invited  from  Italy  to  conduct  certain  spiritual  exercises 
for  the  Italian  colony  in  the  capital.  Now  nothing 
was  easier  than  for  the  Visitor  to  enter  the  country 
as  an  ordinary  Italian  priest,  to  conceal  his  identity  as 
a  religious,  to  put  up  at  the  convent  of  Maria-Stiegen, 
and  quietly  to  execute  his  important  mission.  Father 
Passerat  suggested  the  plan  to  the  General.  “  The 
Father’s  passports,”  he  wrote,  “  need  bear  no  indica¬ 
tion  whatever  either  of  his  identity  as  a  Redemptorist, 
or  of  the  object  of  his  journey.  He  could  even  apply 
for  permission  to  go  into  Poland,  where  he  may  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Congregation.  We  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey." 

Whether  the  Rector  Major  shrank  from  the  risk,  or 
whether  he  thought  it  no  easy  thing  to  send  a  master 
to  a  religious  of  Father  Passerat 's  standing,  we  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate  the  Vicar  General  complained  a 
few  months  later  of  being  left  without  a  reply  : 

“  Several  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  wrote  to 
Your  Paternity,  giving  you  a  detailed  report  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Congregation  in  Germany.  I  begged  of 
you,  moreover,  to  send  me  a  senior  Father  of  tried 
holiness  and  prudence,  who  might  rectify  whatever  he 
would  find  amongst  us  not  comformable  to  religious 
perfection  and  to  the  exact  observance  of  the  Rules  and 
Constitutions.  I  said,  furthermore,  that  such  a 
Father  should  not  reveal  his  identity  as  a  Redemptor¬ 
ist,  in  order  to  avoid  getting  us  into  trouble  ;  as  in  this 
country  a  foreign  Visitor  is  not  tolerated  and  his  com¬ 
ing  would  be  looked  upon  as  treason.  Much  to  my 
regret,  however,  I  have  had  no  reply  from  Your 
Paternity  so  far.  And  yet  I  can  scarcely  think  my 
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letter  has  miscarried,  as  I  sent  it  through  an  absolutely 
reliable  channel.” 

At  length,  despairing  of  getting  an  Italian  Father, 
and  determined  at  all  costs  to  possess  himself  of  the 
priceless  treasure  of  the  Rules  and  Constitutions, 
together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  spirit  in 
which  they  should  be  interpreted  and  of  the  customs 
that  safeguarded  their  application,  he  decided  on 
sending  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  Institute  for  what  he 
could  not  succeed  in  having  brought  to  him  in  Vienna. 
This  is  how  he  accredits  his  representative  to  the 
Rector  Major  : 

“  The  bearer  is  Father  Francis  Springer,  a  man  of 
talent,  an  exemplary  religious,  and  one  of  the  best 
subjects  I  could  depute  to  go  to  Your  Paternity  and 
let  you  know  exactly  how  the  Congregation  fares  in 
these  parts  and  in  what  it  may  be  defective.  I 
humbly  beg  Your  Paternity  to  give  him  whatever 
instructions  you  may  deem  suitable,  to  imbue  him 
deeply  with  the  spirit  of  our  mother  the  Congregation, 
showing  him  how  it  should  be  governed  and  what 
practices  obtain  in  it.  For  our  own  most  ardent  desire 
is  to  live  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  Blessed  Founder 
and  to  conform  ourselves  in  all  things  to  the  customs 
our  Italian  confreres  observe  with  such  great  edifica¬ 
tion.  Hence  I  beg  Your  Paternity  to  give  me  what¬ 
ever  orders  you  deem  suitable  and  to  command  me 
unsparingly,  for  you  shall  always  find  me  ready  to 
obey  with  promptitude  and  punctuality.  Father 
Springer  has  orders  from  me  to  let  you  know  all  my 
faults  and  failings,  and  to  make  an  exact  and  detailed 
report  of  the  Congregation  in  these  countries.” 

Father  Springer  had  received  the  further  injunction 
to  procure  at  all  costs,  and  to  copy  out  and  bring 
back  with  him  to  Austria,  the  Constitutions  of  1764. 
It  was  not,  however,  from  Most  Reverend  Father 
Mansione  that  he  received  this  precious  manuscript. 
The  old  man  died  towards  the  close  of  1823  and  had 
for  successor  Most  Reverend  Father  Code  ;  from  his 
hands  it  was  that  Father  Springer  at  length  received 
the  text  of  the  Constitutions,  as  well  as  many  other 
documents  of  great  importance.  In  his  letter  of 
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congratulation  to  the  newly-elected  General,  the 
Servant  of  God  thus  gives  utterance  to  his  whole¬ 
hearted  submission  and  to  his  deep  gratitude  : 

“  Although  the  bonds  that  unite  us  to  Your 
Paternity  must,  to  our  great  sorrow,  remain  hidden, 
on  account  of  the  laws  in  force  in  our  country,  still 
our  full  and  entire  submission  and  obedience  will  be 
none  the  less  sincere  ;  for  we  have  nothing  more  at 
heart,  nor  is  anything  more  sacred  in  our  eyes,  than 
being  Your  Paternity’s  most  loyal  sons  and  subjects. 

“  Above  all  else,  we  feel  our  utter  incapacity  to  give 
fitting  expression  to  our  gratitude  for  the  truly  fatherly 
welcome  Father  Springer  received  at  your  hands. 
He  had  a  pleasant  trip  home,  bringing  most  precious 
documents  back  with  him  from  Italy,  and  in  particular 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  Constitutions.  We  shall 
always  be  deeply  grateful  for  your  kindness  and 
charity.  We  will  never  fail  to  reciprocate  the  cordial 
affection  of  our  Italian  confreres,  of  which  we  have 
such  touching  proofs  in  the  case  of  Father  Springer, 
who  is  never  done  speaking  of  the  remarkable  charity 
shown  him  during  his  stay  amongst  them.” 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Constitutions,  he 
concludes  :  “  This  very  day  Father  Stark  leaves  for 
Switzerland  and  Alsace,  as  Visitor,  to  bring  everything 
there  into  line  with  our  Rules  and  Constitutions.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Consistory  in  Vienna  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  substitute  for  the  Rule  of  the  Blessed  Alphonsus 
de  Liguori,  authentically  interpreted  by  the  primitive 
constitutions,  a  body  of  regulations  which,  had  the 
attempt  not  been  foiled,  would  have  effected  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  end  and  character  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  Even  before  Father  Springer  returned  from 
Italy,  Father  Passerat  informed  him  of  the  holding  of 
certain  conferences  in  which  the  bad  work  was  being 
done  :  “  Conferences,”  he  writes,  “  are  being  held  to 
discuss  our  Rules  (in  presence  of  the  Consistory)  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who  seems  to  be  fairly 
well-disposed  towards  us,  and  with  Mgr.  Steindl ;  so 
far  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  vow  of  poverty.  ”  And 
writing  to  Mgr.  Yenny,  he  thus  apologizes  for  not 
replying  sooner  to  His  Lordship’s  earnest  request  to 
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see  him  again  in  Fribourg  :  “  As  a  friend,  my  Lord, 
you  have  a  right  to  hear  about  certain  difficulties  that 
are  being  raised  :  the  Placetum  Solemne  for  our  Rules 
is  now  under  discussion.  We  have  just  concluded  a 
dozen  very  lengthy  conferences.  Proceedings  are 
very  slow.” 

To  know  and  understand  what  had  really  happened, 
we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
Austrian  Empire  at  this  period.  When  Joseph 
Passerat  had  set  foot  in  Germany  as  a  young  seminar¬ 
ist,  he  encountered  a  dangerous  foe  in  Febronianism. 
Flight  saved  him  then  ;  but  he  fell  in  with  it  again  in 
Mount  Thabor  and  became  a  prey  to  its  harassing 
attacks. 

On  reaching  Vienna  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Vicar 
General  of  his  Institute,  he  found  himself  called  upon 
to  measure  swords  with  Josephism,  a  still  more  formid¬ 
able  foe  that  was  to  keep  him  engaged  from  1820  to 
1848.  This  triumphant  and  disastrous  creation  of 
imperial  might  first  made  its  baneful  appearance  under 
Maria  Teresa,  though  it  did  not  reach  its  full  develop¬ 
ment  until  the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  who  had  the  sinister 
glory  of  giving  it  its  name.  Unfortunately,  it  long 
outlived  its  author,  and  was  destined  to  prevail  for 
many  a  year  to  come  in  more  than  one  European 
state,  particularly  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Tuscany,  and 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

According  to  its  adherents— -and  their  name  was 
legion—,  the  State  is  all-powerful,  holding  absolute 
sway  over  souls  as  well  as  bodies.  Religion,  though  a 
necessary  instrument  for  the  enforcing  of  compliance 
with  duty,  is  still  nothing  but  one  of  the  myriad  wheels 
in  the  machinery  of  civil  government.  Its  primary 
and  specific  end  is  not  to  people  heaven  with  citizens, 
but  to  contribute,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  petti¬ 
fogging  officialdom,  to  the  material  and  moral  well¬ 
being  of  the  country  that  shelters  and  protects  it. 
It  is  for  the  State,  then,  to  train  the  future  ministers 
of  religion,  to  appoint  their  professors,  and  to  teach 
them  dogma,  history,  and  canon  law  of  its  own  choos¬ 
ing  :  devising  for  this  purpose  those  general  seminaries 
which  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  so  rightly  held  in 
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abhorrence  and  which  were  the  occasion  of  their 
legitimate  revolt  against  the  Royal  Sacristan.  To  the 
State  it  likewise  belongs  to  nominate  to  bishoprics 
and  parishes  ;  to  fix  the  nature,  subject,  and  style  of 
sermons  ;  to  settle  the  number  of  candles  to  be  burned 
on  the  altar,  and  the  amount  of  incense  to  be  offered 
to  God  ;  to  retrench  holydays,  or  to  add  to  their 
number  ;  to  fix  the  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence  ; 
to  authorize  or  proscribe  processions  and  confraternit¬ 
ies,  missions  and  pilgrimages,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  requirements  of  a  wise  political  economy.  It 
is  for  the  State  to  determine  the  age  and  conditions 
for  religious  profession,  to  examine  and  approve 
monastic  rules,  to  make  out  a  list  of  occupations  for 
monks  and  nuns,  to  authorize  and,  especially,  to  sup¬ 
press  monasteries.  And,  accordingly,  in  the  heredit¬ 
ary  dominions  of  the  Hapsburgs  alone,  Josephism  has 
to  its  account  the  secularization  of  83  convents  of 
nuns  and  276  convents  of  religious  men. 

Nothing  should  be  free  from  State  control,  and  so  we 
see  Joseph  II,  in  a  decree  of  12th  October,  1782, 
exacting  the  royal  placet  even  for  the  publication 
of  indulgences.  He  went  still  further,  and  on  the  9th 
June  of  the  same  year  forbade  his  subjects  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  State  is  supreme  in  its  dominions  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  there  must  be  no  meddling  on  the  part  of 
subordinates — whether  priests,  bishops,  or  cardinals. 
Especially  must  there  be  no  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Pope  is  merely  a 
foreigner,  and  a  formidable  one  at  that  by  reason  of 
his  prestige  and  moral  influence,  and  a  foreigner, 
moreover,  whose  dangerous  activities  must  be  un¬ 
sparingly  and  persistently  checkmated.  In  short,  in 
the  eyes  of  Joseph  II  and  his  adherents,  the  State  is 
King  and  Emperor,  Pope  and  Bishop,  Monk  and  Cure, 
Beadle  and  Sacristan — all  in  one.  It  thereby  becomes 
the  Sexton  too,  burying  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in 
the  worst  of  slaveries. 

We  know  the  proverb  :  Regis  ad  exemplar  totus  com- 
ponitnr  orbis.  Subordinates  take  after  their  head, 
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and  the  original  is  often  outdone  by  the  copy.  Hence, 
in  those  countries  in  which  Josephism  throve,  we  see 
an  officialism  displaying  a  talent  for  meanness  and 
mischief  that  is  truly  wonderful. 

Father  Passerat  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  title  and  his  powers  as  Superior  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  Austria.  And  yet  he  had  not  been 
definitely  admitted  into  the  imperial  dominions.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  foreign  religious  might,  under  the 
slightest  pretext,  bring  about  his  losing  the  advantage 
of  the  provisional  toleration  that  had  been  extended 
to  him  and  lead  to  a  decree  of  expulsion.  When  the 
Redemptorists  had  attracted  general  attention  and 
aroused  the  opposition  we  have  spoken  of  by  their 
unprecedented  successes,  the  leader  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  apostles  became  the  peculiar  object  of  all  this 
vexatious  chicanery.  Who,  it  was  asked,  was  this 
mischief-making  stranger  ?  Where  did  he  hail  from  ? 
What  was  his  history  ?  Surely  public  safety  and 
public  order  called  for  his  removal. 

To  forestall  this  dreaded  contingency  and  enjoy  the 
rights  that  citizenship  alone  could  secure,  Father 
Passerat  applied  to  take  out  his  naturalization  papers. 
Before  granting  them,  the  Government  and  the  Police 
sought  for  information  in  all  quarters  :  his  behaviour 
in  Warsaw,  in  Switzerland,  in  Swabia— in  every 
place  where  he  had  resided — was  inquired  into.  The 
result  was  a  general  chorus  of  praise,  which  amounted 
to  declaring  that  Father  Passerat  was  a  saintly 
religious,  a  man  of  outstanding  merit,  and  a  treasure 
that  Austria  should  deem  itself  happy  to  possess. 

What  told  best  in  favour  of  the  Redemptorists  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  extraordinary  devotedness  they 
had  displayed  towards  the  Austrian  troops  in  the 
hospitals  of  Berne  and  Fribourg  during  the  epidemic 
of  1814.  We  have  seen  how,  at  the  time  in  question, 
Father  Passerat  placed  his  religious  at  the  disposal  of 
those  poor  fellows,  who  were  dying  in  hundreds.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry,  then,  was  most  favourable  ;  but 
that  same .  inquiry  had  lasted  more  than  a  twelve- 
month.  We  read  in  a  letter  written  to  Father  Czech 
and  dated  10th  May,  1822  :  “  A  short  time  ago  I  was 
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formally  admitted  and  naturalized  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  to  which  I  was  presented.” 

But  another  and  more  important  formality  had  to 
be  gone  through.  On  the  very  day  St.  Clement  died, 
the  15th  March,  1820,  Francis  I  had  signed  the  decree 
authorizing  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  in  Austria.  The  document,  addressed  to 
Father  Idofbauer,  who  was  in  his  agony  at  the  time, 
was  drawn  up  anew,  and  was  promulgated  on  the  1 9th 
April  of  the  same  year.  Even  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  Redemptorists  would  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  law.  The  imperial 
placet  for  their  rules  was  vital.  St.  Clement  had 
applied  for  it  ;  and  if  we  would  understand  his 
successor’s  position  aright,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  face,  it  is  essential  that  we  know  what  conces¬ 
sions  he  was  obliged  to  offer. 

From  his  own  painful  experiences  in  Vienna,  Father 
Hofbauer  knew  but  too  well  what  Josephism  meant 
both  in  lay  and  clerical  circles.  When  applying, 
therefore,  to  Francis  I  for  the  authorization  of  his 
Institute,  he  had  to  reckon  with  its  demands,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  no.  In  Austria,  which  was  the  hotbed  of 
Josephism,  missions  were  strictly  forbidden,  as  was 
all  dependence  of  religious  within  the  Empire  upon 
foreign  superiors.  This  explains  why  St.  Clement, 
both  in  his  memorial  and  in  the  text  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutions,  into  which  he  had  introduced  a  skilful  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  Rule,  had  of  necessity  to  recognize  the 
entire  independence  of  the  Austrian  Redemptorists 
with  regard  to  the  Superior  General  residing  in  Nocera. 
He  furthermore  allows  that  the  education  of  youth 
both  in  colleges  and  orphanages  is  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  Institute.  Now,  these  two  points  are  at  variance 
with  the  Rule  of  St.  Alphonsus.  St.  Clement  knew 
this  well,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  if  his  lifework 
was  not  to  suffer,  perhaps  irretrievably.  Besides,  he 
had  not  acted  without  having  taken  counsel  with  the 
representative  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was  sure  of 
obtaining  the  approval  of  authorities  both  in  Rome 
and  Nocera,  as  his  disciples  have  many  times  attested. 
He  knew  that  men  are  never,  after  all,  quite  as  good  or 
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quite  as  bad  as  their  principles,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
occasional  annoyances,  he  would  be  practically  free  to 
give  his  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  St.  Alphonsus  and 
to  avoid  undertaking  work  not  consonant  with  the 
Rule. 

The  statutes  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  St. 
Clement  had  been  revised,  corrected,  and  modified  by 
Mgr.  de  Hohenwarth,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  by 
Darnaut,  the  confessor  of  Francis  I,  and  by  the  Cure 
Frint.  The  definitive  German  version  was  the  work 
of  Baron  Stifft.  Though  all  these  people  were  devoted 
friends  of  Father  Hofbauer  and  his  Institute,  they 
seem  to  have  been  more  conversant  with  Josephist 
than  with  Canon  Law. 

Whether  they  spared  the  work  of  St.  Clement,  who 
had  died  in  the  meantime,  is  made  very  doubtful 
indeed  by  Article  20.  It  declares  :  The  solemn  vows 
{feierlichen )  of  relative  poverty,  of  chastity,  of  obed¬ 
ience  and  of  perseverance  shall  be  taken  by  each 
member  of  the  Institute,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  a  definite  period, 
which  may  not  be  less  than  one  year.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  definite  time,  should  the  subject  elect  to 
remain  in  the  Order,  he  shall  renew  his  vows.  The 
idea  of  making  solemn  vows  for  a  year  does  not 
certainly  give  proof  of  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
religious  life. 

This  document,  to  which  provisional  approbation 
was  given  on  20th  July,  1 820,  constituted  the  only  legal 
basis  on  which  the  Congregation  rested  in  Austrian 
territory.  The  approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal 
Consistory  is  dated  21st  July,  1820. 

To  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  for  himself  and 
his  subjects,  Father  Passerat  applied  for  the  imperial 
placet.  The  Government  granted  his  request  and 
commissioned  the  archiepiscopal  Consistory — in  other 
words,  diocesan  officialdom — to  revise  the  Rule  of  the 
Institute  and  bring  it  into  line  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

According  to  notes  kindly  supplied  to  Pere  Desur- 
mont  by  the  Austrian  Fathers  Krai  and  Wohlmann, 
the  Consistory  began  by  interrogating  Father  Passerat. 
He  was  asked,  amongst  other  things,  if  he  corresponded 
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as  a  subject  with  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Nocera  ; 
if,  after  taking  the  vows,  the  subjects  still  retained 
the  right  of  ownership  in  any  matter,  and  if  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  patrimony  before  profession  ;  he  was 
asked  for  what  length  of  time  they  took  their  vows,  and 
in  what  sense  were  the  vows  renewed  ;  he  was  asked 
why  the  Congregation  was  called  a  Society  of  Secular 
Priests,  and  not  rather  an  Order  of  Clerks  Regular,  etc. 

Father  Passerat  replied  to  the  first  question  by 
stating  plainly  that  he  was  a  religious  and  a  Re- 
demptorist,  subject  to  the  General  or  Rector  Major 
residing  in  Nocera,  and  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  break  with  his  lawful  superior.  To  this  the  Con¬ 
sistory  made  reply  that  if  he  made  no  concession  on 
this  point,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  him  and 
his  religious  to  leave  Austrian  territory. 

The  question  then  arose  :  Should  he  act  on  the 
principle  of  all  or  nothing,  and  thus  lose  in  a  moment 
the  fruit  of  all  his  toil  as  well  as  all  his  fair  prospects  ? 
Like  the  supernatural  man  that  he  was,  he  began  by 
seeking  light  from  above  ;  he  prayed  and  he  fasted  ; 
and  then,  after  having  taken  counsel  with  such  as  were 
in  a  position  to  advise  him,  he  consented  to  be  regarded 
officially  as  the  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  in 
Austria.  Pie  was  given  to  understand  that  this  did  not 
necessarily  involve  any  severance  of  the  hierarchical 
bond,  but  that  such  bonds  were  merely  ignored  in  foro 
externo . 

A  fundamental  difficulty  was  tided  over  by  this 
compromise.  To  the  other  questions  Father  Passerat 
gave  the  best  answer  he  could  ;  but  his  replies  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  In  obedience  to  orders  that  issued 
from  the  Imperial  Chancellery  on  the  7th  July,  1823, 
recourse  was  had  to  conferences.  These  were  held  in 
the  episcopal  palace  from  17th  December,  1823,  to 
13th  February,  1824,  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienna,  Count  Leopold  Maximilian  Firmian,  his 
coadjutor  Mgr.  Steindl,  and  Francis  William  Sonder- 
mann,  the  Director  of  the  Consistorial  Chancellery. 
Father  Passerat  had  with  him  Father  Martin  Stark, 
the  Rector  of  the  convent  of  Maria-Stiegen. 

Pie  had  to  begin  by  showing  that  the  Congregation 
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had  been  canonically  established  in  Austria  and  that 
it  duly  formed  part  of  the  Institute  founded  by  Blessed 
Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  He  was  then  asked  if  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  bound  to  observe  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  Baron  Stifft  and  imposed  as  a  rule  on  the  Fathers 
of  Maria-Stiegen  by  the  late  Archbishop  Hohenwart. 
He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
they  were  not  contrary  to  the  Rules  and  Constitutions 
approved  by  Benedict  XIV. 

When  Father  Stark  had  given  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  aforesaid  statutes,  Father  Passerat 
spoke  and  appealed  to  the  archbishop  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  emperor  that  the  Congregation  might 
be  allowed  to  follow  solely  and  in  all  things  the  Rules 
and  Constitutions  given  it  by  its  Founder  ;  only  on 
such  conditions  could  all  irregularity  be  avoided  and 
could  its  members  lead  a  truly  religious  life.  Then 
the  interrogatory  was  resumed  :  Who  were  the  super¬ 
iors  of  the  Institute  in  Austria,  and  from  whom  did 
they  derive  their  authority  ?  Unhesitatingly  Father 
Passerat  declared  that  he  was  Vicar  General  outside 
of  Italy,  ultra  monies  ;  as  for  his  own  authority,  he 
derived  that  from  the  Rector  Major  residing  in  Nocera 
— a  statement  which  he  proved  by  laying  his  canonical 
nomination  upon  the  table.  When  these  preliminaries 
had  been  gone  through,  the  examination  of  the  Rules 
and  Constitutions,  as  they  were  found  in  the  Roman 
edition  of  1782,  was  begun.  This  was  continued 
through  ten  lengthy  sittings,  during  which  every  detail 
was  relentlessly  gone  into.  Josephism  was  in  its 
element.  It  was  forbidden  to  preach  on  Saturdays  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  unless  the  Saturday  were 
also  a  feast  ;  it  was  forbidden  to  give  retreats  to  lay 
people  in  convents  or  churches  ;  it  was  forbidden,  and 
this  in  the  name  of  Joseph  II,  to  take  a  vow  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  it  was 
forbidden,  in  the  name  of  the  same  Emperor  deceased, 
to  make  use  of  privileges  or  indulgences  of  any  kind 
without  the  royal  placetf  etc.,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  torture  Father 
Passerat  went  through  in  the  course  of  those  twelve 
sittings.  Notwithstanding  his  imperfect  German,  he 
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had  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  a  multitude  of  cap¬ 
tious  questions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  snares  set  in  the 
bewildering  labjuinth  of  Josephist  law,  and  to  defend 
inch  by  inch  that  holy  Rule  approved  by  Benedict 
XIV  from  which  the  Consistory  struck  out,  or  to  which 
it  added  what  it  liked,  according  to  the  so-called  needs 
of  the  hour. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  labour  was  a  rule  drawn  up 
in  Latin,  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  as  far 
as  it  contained  nothing  that  ran  counter  to  imperial 
rights,  and  given  the  royal  placet  on  the  3rd  January, 
1829.  This  Josephist  lucubration  was  a  wicked  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Alphonsus.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  it  was  never  promulgated.  The 
Austrian  Redemptorists  never  heard  of  it,  and  it  was 
only  within  recent  times  that  it  was  discovered  in  the 
archiepiscopal  archives  of  Vienna. 

As  Father  Springer  was  then  in  Italy,  he  got  orders 
to  put  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Congregation  in 
Austria  before  the  proper  authorities.  He  obtained 
the  following  reply  for  Father  Passerat  from  the 
Roman  Curia  :  “  He  is  allowed  to  accept  the  Rule  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Austrian  Government,  but  with  this 
reservation,  that  the  said  regulations  contain  nothing 
contrajy  to  ecclesiastical  law.” 

The  situation  was  made  all  the  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  authorities,  actuated  by  a  different 
spirit  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Consistory, 
gave  the  assurance  that  the  Redemptorists  would  be 
allowed  to  observe  in  peace  the  Rule  that  had  been 
approved  by  the  Church,  and  that  their  relations  with 
the  Neapolitan  Rector  Major  would  be  connived  at. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Austrian  regulations 
remained  in  undisturbed  repose  in  the  archives  and 
that  hardly  one  of  the  Fathers  in  Vienna  knew  of  their 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitutions  of 
1764,  which  were  brought  from  Naples  by  Father 
Springer,  were  at  once  translated  from  Italian  into 
German.  Father  Passerat  sent  each  house  a  copy, 
enjoining  on  all  to  regard  them  as  the  authentic 
interpretation  of  the  Rule  approved  by  Benedict  XIV 
in  1 749. 
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And  thus  it  was  that  the  Servant  of  God  came  into 
possession  of  the  treasure  he  had  so  ardently  longed 
for  and  so  eagerly  sought.  We  have  now  regretfully 
to  add  that,  after  having  secured  it  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  from  without,  he  had  to  defend  it  against 
opposition  from  within.  The  struggle  that  this  in¬ 
volved  is  a  further  title  to  glory,  as  well  as  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  whole  generations  of  religious  for  his  having 
been  instrumental  in  handing  down  to  them  intact  the 
heirloom  of  their  Father  Alphonsus. 

In  the  first  outburst  of  enthusiasm  that  drew  to  the 
Congregation  in  Vienna  men  of  undoubted  worth  and 
outstanding  merit,  many  were  to  be  found  who  put 
on  the  habit  of  the  Institute  without  being  penetrated 
with  its  spirit.  They  were  annoyed  by  a  multitude  of 
practices,  which  the  holy  Vicar  General  regarded  as 
essential.  They  were  too  individual  in  their  views  and 
were  more  inclined  to  make  the  Rule  comply  with  these 
than  to  comply  themselves  with  its  demands,  and  thus 
they  became  a  great  cross  for  their  poor  superior, 
though  they  never  succeeded  in  making  him  yield  an 
inch.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  these  recalcitrant  sub¬ 
jects  formed  a  very  small  minority  and  that  the  ring¬ 
leaders  soon  left  the  Congregation. 

“  By  a  special  providence  of  God,”  Father  Passerat 
writes,  “  my  confreres  have  divested  themselves  of 
what  remained  of  their  primary  education.  Fathers 
Veith,  Reis  and  others  had  not  this  grace.  From  the 
very  beginning  they  were  ill-disposed  towards  our 
Rules  and  Constitutions,  on  the  pretext  that  these  may 
be  all  very  well  for  Italians,  but  not  for  Germans,  and 
that  they  are  a  hindrance  to  the  activity  demanded  by 
the  interests  of  religion.  The  one  thing  they  wanted 
was  teaching.  I  said  to  Veith  on  one  occasion  : 
‘  But  I  am  not  the  founder,  nor  have  I  the  power  or 
the  wish  to  be  such.'  ‘  But  you  must  be,'  was  his 
reply.  He  became  worse  and  worse  as  the  years  went 
by.  The  bare  mention  of  regular  observance  or  of  the 
interior  life  was  enough  to  annoy  him.” 

One  day  indeed  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  :  “  Your  position  is  too  secure  for  me  to 
pull  you  down  ;  but  if  I  only  had  three  like  myself —  !” 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  three  whose  defection 
Father  Passerat  had  to  announce  :  this  insolent 
Emmanuel  Veith  and  two  others  of  the  same  mind 
as  himself — Fathers  Reis  and  Unkhrechtsberg.  On 
account  of  the  influence  Veith  enjoyed  in  all  classes  of 
society,  it  wras  not  without  alarm  that  the  Fathers  in 
Vienna  saw  their  former  confrere  assume  the  attitude 
of  a  formidable  foe.  Father  Passerat  entertained  no 
such  fears,  and  was  quite  delighted  at  the  departure 
of  an  unruly,  though  brilliant  subject,  whose  presence 
was  a  serious  menace  to  regular  observance.  He 
writes  to  the  Superior  General  as  follows  :  “  Veith  was 
a  perfect  counterpart  to  that  Father  Abbot  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Father  Alphonsus  ;  and  if  we 
were  to  compare  the  two,  we  should  say  that  in  Veith 's 
case  there  was  even  greater  blindness  and  obstinacy 
in  pursuing  the  dictates  of  a  misguided  zeal  that  placed 
his  own  soul  in  danger.  If  there  is  anything  with 
which  I  have  to  reproach  myself  it  is  that  I  was  too 
quiet  and  bore  with  him  too  long,  in  order  to  avert  a 
scandal.” 

This  notorious  Father  Emmanuel  Veith — painter 
and  musician,  poet  and  historian,  theologian  and 
physician  of  renown — was  gentle  and  unassuming  with 
his  brethren,  and  a  wit  in  conversation.  He  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  the  love  of  all.  His  preaching,  which 
combined  solidity  with  brilliance  and  culture,  soon  put 
him  amongst  the  foremost  orators  of  the  metropolis. 

Unfortunately,  Father  Veith  could  never  give  up  his 
own  views  ;  and  were  these  carried  out,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  should  have  made  essential  changes  in  its  Rule  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  Be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  do  so,  he  left  it.  On  his  departure, 
which  took  place  on  April  16th,  1830,  the  Fathers  in 
Vienna  stood  in  momentary  dread  of  the  wrath  of 
Baron  Stifft,  the  emperor’s  physician  ;  but  the  baron 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  now  had  a  higher 
opinion  than  ever  of  the  Redemptorists,  since  they  did 
not  shrink  from  dismissing  so  able  a  subject  rather 
than  be  unfaithful  to  their  Rule. 

As  soon  as  Emmanuel  Veith  was  again  free,  he 
carried  on  at  first  a  noisy,  but  harmless  campaign 
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against  his  former  brethren.  But  his  old  grudge 
passed  with  the  years  ;  and  when  Father  Hofbauer’s 
cause  was  introduced,  the  Doctor,  now  an  old  man  of 
seventy-six  and  an  honorary  canon  of  Salzburg,  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  witnesses  in  the  Ordinary 
Process  and  bore  splendid  testimony  to  the  virtues  of 
the  Servant  of  God. 

Father  Edward  von  Unkhrechtsberg,  an  Austrian 
chevalier  and  an  unusually  gifted  man,  was  a  disciple 
of  St.  Clement.  He  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
Congregation  on  the  20th  March,  1820,  and  was  pro¬ 
fessed  on  the  2nd  August  of  the  following  year,  after 
having  very  generously  offered  to  purchase  Bischen- 
berg. 

Once  out  of  the  Congregation,  he  could  find  no 
peace,  not  even  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  astronomy. 
When  seventy  years  of  age,  he  resigned  the  provost- 
ship  of  St. -Maurice,  together  with  his  rich  prebends, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prince-bishop  of  Olmiitz,  and 
then,  with  the  permission  of  the  Most  Reverend  Father 
Mauron,  he  again  put  on  the  livery  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
ending  his  days  in  the  convent  of  Leoben  in  Styria,  a 
model  of  penance  and  humility. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  our  story.  A  few  months 
later,  Father  Passerat,  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  opposition  he  was  meeting  with  amongst  his  own, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Rector  Major  :  “I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  Constitutions,  and  my  own  wish  and  desire 
is  to  see  that  they  are  obeyed,  and  to  obey  them  myself. 
It  may  be  that,  either  through  ignorance,  or  for  some 
other  reason  arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  I  fail 
in  more  than  one  point.  I  have  therefore  told  my 
Admonitor  to  let  you  know  of  everything  that  may  be 
faulty  in  my  conduct,  as  it  is  better  to  have  my  faults 
made  known  here  below  than  before  the  tribunal  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Though  away  in  Austria,  his  thoughts  often  turned 
to  that  hospitable  Switzerland  which  had  given  him 
a  home  after  all  his  wanderings,  and  his  heart  was  filled 
with  grave  anxiety.  In  that  country  many  of  his 
spiritual  sons  were  living  in  a  state  of  isolation,  in  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  various  charges  for  which  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  bishops  and  the  dearth  of  secular  priests 
had  made  them  responsible.  Isolation  such  as  this 
was  a  danger  for  men  for  whom  community  life  was  a 
vocation,  and  the  observance  of  rules  that  forbade 
parochial  work  was  thereby  inevitably  impaired.  In 
the  case  of  many  the  religious  spirit  was  being  gradu¬ 
ally  lost.  Thus  was  it,  for  instance,  with  a  certain 
Father  Anselm  Brenzinger,  a  subject  who  had  once 
given  great  promise  and  who  now  gave  grounds  for 
alarm  that  were  but  too  well  founded  :  “  With  regard 
to  Father  Anselm,”  writes  the  Servant  of  God,  “  I  do 
not  think  you  ought  to  use  compulsion  with  him.  As 
I  do  not  want  to  correspond  with  him  myself — for  that 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  good  govern¬ 
ment — you  might  write  and  tell  him  to  go  to  Val- 
sainte  and  be  united  with  his  Order,  or  to  make  a 
retreat  there,  to  set  forth  his  reasons  and  await  his 
dispensation.  What  is  the  good  of  endangering  our 
house  in  Vienna  for  the  sake  of  a  refractory  subject, 
when  I  don't  want  him  to  be  there  ?  Tell  him  what 
the  General  wrote  to  me  on  the  matter.” 

We  learn  from  Father  Passerat  himself  what  the 
General  said  :  “  Please  allow  as  few  subjects  as 
possible  to  remain  alone  as  chaplains,”  he  writes  to 
Father  Czech,  “  and  do  not  be  at  all  tempted  by  the 
desire  to  economize.  I  have  got  orders  from  Father 
General  to  expel  from  the  Congregation  all  such  as  are 
unwilling  to  return  to  their  community.  I  have  no 
choice  but  to  obey.  As  I  cannot  carry  out  this  order 
personally,  I  hereby  charge  you  with  its  execution  in 
the  case  of  all  those  who  are  in  your  neighbourhood. 
In  this  case,  and  wherever  the  necessity  may  arise, 
you  must  write  to  the  bishops  and  tell  them  they  have 
the  burden  of  providing  for  them.  Make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  have  been  sent  away  as  refractory. 
You  did  wrong  in  not  insisting  on  Father  Appenzeller 
returning  to  the  community,  as  I  told  you.  Let  no 
consideration  and  no  promises  stay  you  in  the  matter.” 

But  what  delight  was  not  his  when  he  met  with 
loyalty  to  vocation  through  thick  and  thin  !  “I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,”  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent, 
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“  on  the  result  of  your  visit  to  Father  Schulski.  I 
am  so  pleased  with  his  generosity,  especially  when 
there  is  question  of  his  soul’s  salvation.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  such  good  example  makes  no  impression 
on  the  unhappy  Cure  Anselm  ?  Had  you  a  really  good 
talk  with  him  ?  Let  us  pray  for  him,  and  pray  for  me 
too.” 

Two  things  stood  in  the  way  of  a  general  return  of 
the  Fathers  to  common  life  :  on  the  one  hand,  there 
was  the  limit  that  had  been  set  to  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  decree  of  authorization,  only  one  house 
with  twelve  priests  and  five  laybrothers  being  allowed  : 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  obvious  necessities 
of  a  diocese  whose  bishop  had  so  many  claims  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  Redemptorists.  Mgr.  Yenny  had 
ever  remained  their  staunchest  supporter  and  Father 
Passerat’s  best  friend.  By  sending  the  surplus 
members  to  Austria,  and  particularly  to  Alsace,  the 
first  stumbling-block  would  be  easily  got  over  ;  many 
a  time  Father  Czech  had  been  invited  to  Bischenberg, 
which  was  a  more  likely  centre  of  expansion  than 
Switzerland.  But  to  enter  upon  a  painful  struggle 
with  a  prelate  like  Mgr.  Yenny  was  another  matter  for 
a  man  of  Father  Passerat’s  heart,  so  affectionate  and 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  gratitude.  And  now 
the  good  bishop,  who  had  done  so  much  to  open  his 
diocese  to  the  Congregation,  naturally  resented  being 
deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  Fathers,  just 
when  he  stood  in  sore  need  of  priests. 

But  a  saint’s  conscience  is  always  more  eloquent 
than  his  heart  ;  and  besides,  Father  Passerat  was  of 
opinion  that  his  Lordship  had  a  more  than  adequate 
number  of  priests  to  take  the  place  of  the  Redemptor¬ 
ists  in  the  parishes.  Moreover,  he  relied  on  his  friend’s 
highminded  and  generous  character  ;  and  so  he  felt 
he  was  quite  safe  in  dealing  frankly  with  him.  He 
wrote  accordingly  :  “  My  Lord,  your  esteemed  letter 
has  placed  me  in  the  painful  dilemma  of  either  having 
to  refuse  a  favour  you  must  have  greatly  at  heart,  or 
of  going  against  my  conscience.  As  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  do  either,  I  venture  to  lay  my  reasons  before 
you  in  all  sincerity.  Your  Lordship  can  then  judge. 
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“  1. — In  the  rare  cases  when  our  Rule  allows  a 
subject  to  live  outside  his  monastery,  it  is  only  on  the 
condition  of  his  having  as  companion  or  assistant  a 
laybrother  with  whom  he  is  bound  to  go  through  his 
spiritual  exercises.  Now  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
case  of  the  chaplains  ;  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the 
Cure  of  Benfeld  wished  to  have  Father  Kaltenbach. 

2. — Experience  has  taught  me  only  too  well  that  a 
religious  living  out  of  his  monastery  is  in  great  danger 
of  losing  his  vocation  and  his  soul.  Consequently,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  recall  as  soon  as  possible  all  my 
confreres  who  were  dispersed,  and  for  the  future  at 
any  rate  to  countenance  such  a  fatal  abuse  no  longer. 
When  I  was  in  Vienna,  a  request  of  this  nature  was 
made  to  me,  and  though  the  welfare  of  the  house 
depended  on  my  consent,  I  did  not  grant  it.  Yes,  I  am 
convinced  that  to  leave  a  religious  alone  in  this  way  is 
simply  to  thwart  Providence  in  the  economy  of  salva¬ 
tion.  When  God  calls  a  Christian  to  community  life, 
He  has  His  own  good  reasons  for  doing  so  ;  I  have  met 
with  confreres  of  my  own  whom  even  obedience  could 
scarcely  induce  to  spend  a  day  outside  their  com¬ 
munity.  When  we  were  scattered  by  force  of 
circumstances,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  succeeded  in  bringing  some  back  amongst  us, 
while  others  are  still  apostates.  How,  then,  can  I 
think  otherwise  than  I  do  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should 
introduce  the  custom  of  allowing  my  brethren  to  live 
alone  in  Vienna  or  Alsace.  If  the  Valsainte  climate 
only  allowed  me,  I  would  go  to  Your  Lordship  and 
on  my  knees  beg  you  to  give  the  support  of  your 
authority  to  the  obedience  I  would  lay  upon  all  my 
confreres  to  return  to  religious  life.  The  first  rule  of 
conduct  for  every  superior,  from  which  he  should  not 
depart  for  anything  in  the  world,  is  certainly  not  to 
imperil  the  souls  of  those  entrusted  to  his  keeping, 
under  pain  of  having  to  give  soul  for  soul  :  Ipsi  enim 
pervigilant  quasi  ration  em  pro  animabus  vestris  red- 
dituri.  I  must  hold  on  to  that  text,  my  Lord,  to 
prevent  myself  from  granting  your  request  at  once. 
I  have  every  hope  Your  Lordship  will  forgive  me.  I 
really  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  sin  if  I  were  to  consent 
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to  place  my  confreres  in  this  danger.  In  Alsace, 
especially,  they  are  all  young.  Circumstances  have 
not  allowed  us  to  have  regular  novitiates.  Were  we 
allowed  into  France  only  on  this  condition,  I  would 
never  accept  a  foundation.” 

Returning  to  the  subject  in  a  further  letter,  he 
strengthens  his  former  arguments  by  another,  in  which 
we  see  his  humility  and  his  good  humour  combined. 
“  Let  me  add,”  he  says,  “  — and  I  believe  what  I  say 
— that  it  is  really  your  good  heart  alone  that  will  feel 
the  loss.  With  God's  help,  plenty  of  venerable 
Capuchins  and  zealous  Jesuits  will  soon  fill  the  gap 
made  by  two  or  three  poor  Redemptorists.  Please 
then,  my  Lord,  accept  my  humble  apology.” 

The  attitude  he  took  up  himself  he  required  others 
to  take  up,  too,  and  he  congratulated  them  when  they 
did  so.  “  You  did  well,”  he  writes  to  Father  Czech, 
“  to  oppose  the  bishop,  while  giving  way  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  Make  it  plain  that  you  are  against  your 
confreres  living  alone.  I  showed  him  plainly  how  I 
intended  treating  his  request  concerning  Alsace  ;  he 
took  no  offence  at  all  and  did  not  write  a  word  to  me 
about  you.” 

Towards  those  recalcitrant  subjects  who  preferred 
the  sweets  of  liberty  their  presbyteries  offered  them  to 
the  restraints  of  community  life,  Father  Passerat,  with 
all  his  mildness,  showed  himself  an  inexorable  judge. 
He  says  in  a  letter  :  “  Write  to  the  Bishop  of  Valais 
about  Fathers  Anselm,  Schulski,  and  Forster,  and 
tell  them  that,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
Most  Reverend  Father  General,  you  are  going  to  expel 
them,  and  that  they  will  have  to  be  supported  by  him. 
You  will  summon  the  aforesaid  Fathers  in  the  name  of 
the  Superior  General,  pointing  out  the  danger  in  wThich 
their  soul  is  placed,  and  adding  that  they  are  free  to  go 
either  to  Italy  or  to  Alsace  ;  in  the  event  of  their  non- 
compliance,  you  must  insert  the  following  clause  in  the 
act  of  dismissal  :  In  virtue  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
me  by  the  Most  Reverend  Father  General,  1  expel  N. 
as  rebellious  and  contumacious. — Deal  similarly  with 
Fathers  Forster  and  Egle.  I  will  commission  Father 
Schollhorn  to  deal  with  Father  Baumgarten.  Those 
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who  have  no  patrimony  are  suspended,  and  all  are 
guilty  of  mortal  sin,  in  as  much  as  they  are  getting 
their  dispensation  outside  the  monastery.  Further¬ 
more,  you  will  give  them  a  formal  obedience  to  return 
to  their  community.  ’Tis  a  dreadful  business.  Let 
me  have  their  answer  once  more  ;  but  indeed  I  have 
very  little  hope.” 

These  unhappy  men  were  given  a  few  months  for 
reflection.  One  only — Father  Schulski — submitted. 
The  rest  took  back  their  liberty,  therebjr  justifying 
only  too  well  Father  Passerat’s  fears  of  the  dangers 
attendant  on  isolation.  Six  years  later,  moved  by  a 
belated  repentance,  Father  Forster,  then  Cure  of 
Obergesteln,  in  Valais,  presented  himself  before  the 
Rector  of  our  house  in  Fribourg  and  begged  to  be 
received  back  into  the  Congregation.  Father  Czech 
refused,  and  the  Rector  Major  thus  ratified  the  just 
severity  of  his  decision  :  “  Tell  him,”  he  wrote,  “  that 
we  are  wont  to  put  the  living  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
dead,  but  that  we  never  put  the  dead  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  living.” 

The  painful  struggle  maintained  by  the  Servant  of 
God  in  defence  of  regular  observance  did  not  issue  all 
at  once  in  the  desired  result.  Without  at  all  taking 
offence  at  the  outspoken  words  of  his  friend,  Mgr. 
Yenny  considered  that  the  needs  of  his  diocese  justified 
an  appeal  to  higher  authorities.  The  Cantonal 
Government  also  appealed  to  Nocera  ;  for,  in  1821,  the 
Fathers,  knowing  nothing  yet  of  the  constitutions  that 
forbade  teaching,  had  taken  over  the  schools  in  Estav- 
ayer,  and  their  much-valued  services  were  looked  upon 
at  the  time  as  indispensable.  Yielding  to  earnest 
petitions  from  a  country  in  which  the  Congregation 
had  met  with  such  kindness,  Most  Reverend  Father 
Mansione  applied  for  and  obtained  a  rescript  from  the 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  in  favour  of  the 
applicants,  tolerating  the  schools  of  Estavayer  for 
three  years,  allowing  the  Fathers  to  keep  on  the 
parishes  for  four  years  more,  and  authorizing  Father 
Czech  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  of  precentor  in  the 
collegiate  church  of  Fribourg  ;  the  one  condition  being 
that  the  Fathers  should  wear  the  religious  habit  and 
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comply  with  the  Rule,  whenever  compliance  was 
compatible  with  their  duties. 

These  efforts  to  harmonize  regular  observance  with 
the  discharge  of  duties  temporarily  laid  upon  them  by 
the  stress  of  circumstances  had  ever  been,  and  was  now 
more  than  ever,  Father  Passerat’s  main  cause  of 
anxiety.  “  It  matters  little  that  things  go  well 
externally  at  Estavayer,”  he  wrote  to  Father  Czech, 
“  if  relaxation  creeps  in.  Try  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  by  insisting  on  fidelity  to  exercises  of  piety.” 

He  insists  upon  it  personally  in  a  letter  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  It  is  addressed  to  his  dear 
young  disciple,  Joseph  Berset,  that  scrupulous  Father 
of  former  days  whom  he  had  recommended  with  such 
earnestness  to  St.  Joseph.  We  give  it  in  full. 

“  Reverend  and  very  dear  Father  Berset, 

“  I  have  been  wishing  to  write  to  you  this  long  while 
and  I  have  not  yet  done  so,  and  cannot  do  so  myself, 
as  this  severe  weather  has  given  me  a  cold  that  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  applying  myself  to  anything,  especially 
to  writing.  I  am  not  saying  all  this  to  excuse  myself, 
for,  according  to  all  laws,  you  should  have  written 
first  and  made  me  write.  What  !  is  it  possible  that  my 
dear  Father  Berset,  of  whom  I  was  and  am  still  so 
fond,  has  not  sent  me  a  line  since  we  parted  two  years 
ago  ?  Don’t  you  think  I  have  good  reason  to  fear 
that  your  fervour  has  cooled  with  your  friendship,  and 
that  your  gay  surroundings  in  Estavayer  and  its  gay 
folk  have  scattered  your  scruples  only  too  thoroughly  ? 
St.  Bernard  says  :  Amputata  repullulant,  nisi  continuo 
resecentur.  Come,  my  dear  Father,  let  me  have  a 
letter  from  you  at  once  telling  me  you  are  keeping  your 
Rule  ;  that  you  are  all  as  obedient  as  little  children  to 
your  superior  ;  that  you  love  one  another  and  bear 
with  one  another’s  faults,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  to  do  : 
Alter  alterius  oner  a  portate,  et  sic  adimplebitis  legem 
Christi ;  that  meditation  is  doing  well ;  that  the  con¬ 
templative  life  always  takes  precedence  of  the  active  ; 
that  whenever  the  duties  of  your  ministry  oblige  you 
to  postpone  your  meditation,  you  make  up  for  it  with 
the  same  readiness  and  care  as  you  would  for  a  dinner 
you  missed  ;  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prescription 
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of  the  Rule  and  our  customs  in  Vienna,  you  accept  no 
invitation  either  to  breakfast,  lunch,  or  dinner  ;  that, 
whenever  you  happen  to  be  offered  anything  in  a 
house,  you  accept  only  one  kind  of  food  or  drink.  Be 
convinced  that  it  is  only  in  the  practices  of  the  con¬ 
templative  life  you  will  find  true  joy  of  heart  and  gain 
merit  for  eternity.  I  placed  all  my  confidence  in  you, 
and  I  would  have  entrusted  the  whole  Congregation 
to  you  :  so  don't  disappoint  me.  Write  to  me  through 
Father  Czech.  I  wish  you  a  very  happy  New  Year, 
and  I  wish  the  same  to  Father  Joseph,  Father  Biedr- 
zicki,  Brother  Anthony  and  the  others  who  are  with 
you.  Come  now,  profit  by  the  carnival  time  to  make 
a  good  retreat,  should  you  not  yet  have  made  one.  I 
pray  for  you  with  all  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
desire  to  see  you  happy  with  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  inspires  me. 

“  Such  is  the  wish  of 

“  Your  humble  and  most  devoted  servant  and 
brother, 

“  Joseph  Passerat." 

“  P.S. — Show  what  I  have  written  to  all  and  remem¬ 
ber  me  to  all  your  friends  and  mine. — Vienna,  6th 
January,  1823.” 

Let  us  here  close  this  chapter,  which  might  well  serve 
as  an  outline  of  the  whole  career  of  the  saintly  Vicar 
General.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  he  was 
the  living  embodiment  of  Lis  Rule,  the  man  chosen  by 
heaven  and  inspired  and  strengthened  from  on  high 
to  keep  alive  and  foster  in  generations  of  Redemp- 
torists  to  come  the  true  spirit  of  their  Blessed  Founder. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  HOUSE  OF  STUDIES 

ONE  of  the  deepest  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Church 
in  Austria  by  Josephism  was  undoubtedly  the 
perversion  effected  in  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  priesthood.  Heinke  and  his  fellow  politico-religious 
reformers  thought  they  could  devise  no  better  means 
of  forming  a  clergy  imbued  with  respect  for  sovereign 
rights,  as  Joseph  II  understood  them,  and  of  making 
the  Church  a  department  of  the  State  in  the  face  of 
opposition  from  Rome,  than  that  of  taking  forcibly 
into  their  own  hands  the  education  of  ecclesiastical 
students.  Within  the  boundaries  set  up  arbitrarily 
by  the  State,  rights  the  Church  had  none.  “And  by 
order  of  Maria  Teresa,”  so  we  read,  “  it  is  with  the 
professors  of  Civil  Law  that  clerical  students  shall 
read  their  Canon  Law.” 

Riegger,  Eybel,  and  Pehem  were  the  authors 
prescribed — three  laymen  whose  writings  were  a 
scandal  and  drew  down  the  condemnation  of  Rome, 
without  the  authority  they  enjoyed  in  government 
circles  being  thereby  impaired.  Pehem,  especially, 
saw  his  text-books  honoured  with  a  sort  of  official 
recommendation  :  “  For  many  a  long  day  priests 
and  functionaries  in  Vienna  who  are  anxious  to  have 
correct  views  will  adopt  the  works  of  Pehem  for  their 
manuals.” 

Other  books  and  authors  equally  disreputable  kept 
quietly  instilling  the  poison  of  their  false  teaching  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  who  had  no  choice  but 
to  submit  ;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  manual  of 
Austrian  Canon  Law,  which,  though  placed  upon  the 
Index  in  1820,  still  remained  the  only  official  text¬ 
book  for  all  Austrian  institutions.  More  dangerous 
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still  perhaps  was  the  Synopsis  Juris  Ecclesiastici 
by  the  ex-Benedictine  Rautenstrauch,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna,  gave  sanction  to  Josephist  orthodoxy  in 
official  and  academic  circles.  Its  author  possessed 
two  titles  to  this  privilege  :  the  aversion  he  enter¬ 
tained  for  scholastic  philosophy,  and  his  decided 
leaning  towards  the  principles  of  Febronianism. 
Consequently,  he  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  the 
curriculum  imposed  by  the  State,  first  on  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  then  on  the  General  Seminaries.  This 
process  of  deterioration  of  Catholic  thought,  which 
was  to  reach  its  completion  in  the  domain  of  theology, 
had  already  been  treacherously  begun  in  the  field 
of  philosophy.  The  Austrian  philosopher  Anthony 
Gunther  is  no  stranger.  He  played  his  part  “  in  that 
organized  stunting  of  all  intellectual  growth  that 
hampered  the  religious  development  of  Austria  :  he 
held  the  office  of  censor.  Charity  had  come  to  his 
rescue  in  the  poverty  of  his  student  days  ;  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Redemptorist  Hofbauer  had  won  over  his 
scepticism  to  the  faith  ;  and  on  his  becoming  a  believer 
and  then  a  priest,  he  had  gone  through  a  short  noviti¬ 
ate  with  the  Jesuits  and  had  finally  retired  to  a  small 
living  to  give  himself  up  to  philosophy.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  his  philosophy  did  much  harm  and  has 
won  for  him  the  unenviable  title  of  the  Father  of 
Modernism.” — Goyau. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  novel  anchorite  who,  in  the 
quiet  and  solitude  of  his  retirement,  constructed  and 
arrayed  in  intricate  language  those  systems  that 
turned  people’s  heads  in  Germany.  In  his  school 
reason  recaptured  and  reconstructed  mysteries,  and 
all  but  understood  them.  It  worked  its  own  way 
into  the  comprehension  of  those  truths  that  con¬ 
stituted  Revelation.  It  did  not  stop,  as  did  the 
Scholastics,  at  throwing  light  on  that  Revelation  by 
means  of  analogies.  Gunther  would  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  it.  “  He  would  transform  mysteries  accor¬ 
ding  as  he  penetrated  them  ;  for  dogmatic  formulae 
were  for  him  nothing  more  than  the  uncertain  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  changeless  faith  ;  and  though  they  served 
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their  purpose  in  the  past  for  the  condemnation  of 
error,  they  should  now  admit  whatever  interpretation 
the  advance  of  science  and  philosophy  demanded, 
until  their  place  were  taken  by  new  formulae  better 
suited  for  the  adaptation  of  dogma  to  the  fashions  of 
progressive  thought.” — Ibid. 

Such  were  the  theories  acclaimed  by  the  minds  of 
the  day.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Austria 
none  were  allowed  to  attend  lectures  in  theology  but 
those  who  had  completed  their  philosophy  in  the 
Austrian  universities.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
small  matter  for  surprise  if  the  faith  of  men  who 
later  on  became  excellent  religious  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  suffer  shipwreck  in  the  schools. 

It  was  with  no  little  anxiety,  therefore,  that  Father 
Passerat  contemplated  the  future.  The  first-fruits 
of  his  training  in  the  novitiate  were  indeed  picked 
men  ;  and  yet,  in  his  singing  of  their  praises,  we 
catch  unmistakably  a  note  of  pain.  In  a  report  to 
his  Superior  General,  after  mentioning  a  score  of 
names — thirteen  professed  subjects  and  seven  novices, 
exclusive  of  ten  laybrothers — he  goes  on  : 

“  All  these  young  students  have  already  done  two 
years'  philosophy.  Many  amongst  them  have  done 
a  four  years’  course  of  civil  law.  Most  of  them  know 
French  and  Italian  well  and  have  at  least  a  smattering 
of  the  Oriental  languages.  But  their  attainments 
in  theology,  especially  in  moral  theology,  are  very 
limited  ;  for  in  the  public  lecture-halls  they  hear 
nothing  but  paradoxes  or  subtleties  that  are  of  no 
practical  use  for  the  ministry.”  “  The  study  of 
casuistry,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “has  been  given  up 
in  these  parts  these  many  years,  and  its  place  has 
been  taken  by  manuals  made  up  entirely  of  general 
principles,  many  of  which  are  pernicious  and  even  anti¬ 
catholic.” 

Consequently,  he  considered  himself  bound  in 
conscience  to  oblige  even  his  most  brilliant  missioners 
to  study  Morals,  even  though  this  meant  tearing 
them  away  from  the  crowds  that  besieged  their  con¬ 
fessionals.  He  could  not  conceal  his  delight  on  seeing 
the  happy  fruits  of  this  study  :  “I  am,”  he  says, 
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“  more  and  more  pleased  with  my  confreres,  who  are 
throwing  off  with  ever-growing  horror  the  poison  of 
the  corrupt  teaching  instilled  into  them  in  their 
youth.” 

To  reject  the  poison  was  indeed  a  great  thing  ;  but 
how  much  greater  would  it  have  been  never  to  have 
taken  it  !  This  mental,  and  perhaps  moral  poisoning 
was  just  the  danger  with  which  Father  Passerat 's 
youthful  disciples  were  threatened.  An  inexorable 
law  compelled  aspirants  to  the  priesthood,  whether 
secular  or  regular,  to  do  a  four  years’  course  of  the¬ 
ology  at  the  Universities  :  “  so  runs  a  rigorous  law  of 
the  Government,”  he  laments.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
as  far  as  genuine  theological  training  was  concerned, 
this  meant  a  four  years’  dead  loss,  with  the  consequent 
necessity  of  organizing  a  course  at  Maria-Stiegen 
that  would  run  concurrently  with  that  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  and  often  of 
rectifying  it.  All  this  meant  in  turn  four  years’ 
daily  running  to  and  fro  from  the  convent  to  the 
University.  The  dangers  were  obvious  :  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  that  spirit  of  recollection  so  proper  for 
young  religious  who  have  just  emerged  from  the 
novitiate,  the  inevitable  but  highly  undesirable 
association  with  frivolous  and  worldly-minded  youths, 
and,  above  all,  false  teaching,  making  its  subtle  and 
intoxicating  way  into  the  minds  even  of  those  who 
had  been  put  well  on  their  guard  against  it. 

There  were  indeed  men  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy 
and  high  principle  and  intelligence  on  the  University 
staff  ;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology,  to  whose  worth  Father  Passerat  pays  due 
tribute.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  spirit  was 
deplorable.  The  race  of  false  teachers  and  false 
mystics  was  well  represented  ;  and  it  was  no  unheard 
of  thing  at  the  period  for  an  openly  heretical  text¬ 
book  to  be  prescribed,  and  for  the  works  of  our  great 
scholastic  theologians  to  be  forbidden  under  pain  of 
excommunication. 

Let  us  hear  Father  Passerat  himself  on  this  sad 
state  of  things.  Barely  six  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Vienna,  a  pious  bishop,  whose  friendship  he  en- 
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joyed,  received  the  following  details  from  him  with 
respect  to  certain  youths  who  were  desirous  of  finishing 
their  studies  in  the  Austrian  capital  : 

“  As  information  on  this  subject  will  be  of  interest 
to  Your  Lordship,  I  will  give  you  some  details.  From 
the  very  outset,  the  whole  academic  course  has  a 
liberal  trend.  You  can  imagine,  my  Lord,  how  dis¬ 
tressing  it  is  to  see  young  men  leaving  their  country 
only  to  risk  the  loss  of  their  faith.  Let  me  give  you 
some  facts.  There  is  a  certain  publication  in  existence 
forbidding  under  pain  of  excommunication  two 
scholastic  writers.  Though  the  rest  is  not  quite  so 
shocking,  yet  ’tis  not  one  whit  more  Catholic.  I 
must  except  the  author,  as  well  as  the  professor,  of 
dogma — the  branch  of  theology  that  receives  the  least 
attention.  I  looked  over  the  philosophy  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  principles  of  a  certain  Fribourg  professor, 
with  the  only  difference  that  here  the  conclusions  are 
drawn  out  and  set  in  clearer  light.  We  are  in  hopes 
that  the  professor  of  philosophy  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
missed.  There  is  a  professor  from  Prague  living  in 
retirement  here  in  a  monastery.  Lastly,  let  me  tell 
you  that  conscientious  youths,  who  are  obliged  to  go 
to  the  University,  secure  the  requisite  permission. 
I  love  the  Fribourg  people  (God  knows  I  do)  and  as 
much  as  M.  Sailer  does  ;  but,  even  though  I  enjoyed 
the  influence  in  Vienna  that  M.  Sailer  enjoys  in 
Landshut,  I  would  take  good  care  not  to  promise 
them  my  support.  The  loss  of  time  is  the  smallest 
evil  they  have  to  fear.  However  studious  a  youth 
may  be,  if  he  does  not  turn  out  a  Socinian  or  a  natur¬ 
alist,  at  any  rate  he  will  know  nothing  whatever  about 
the  subjects  most  essential  for  a  priest. 

“To  Your  Lordship  alone  would  I  write  these 
details,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  read  them  as  a  pledge  of 
my  confidence,  as  well  as  of  my  sincere  desire  to  see 
your  diocese  free  from  all  danger  of  corruption.” 

If  he  displayed  such  anxiety  when  outsiders  were 
concerned,  we  can  easily  guess  all  he  went  through 
when  there  was  question  of  his  own  spiritual  sons. 
“  Balaam’s  teaching  !  ”  he  exclaimed  one  day  when 
speaking  of  certain  official  theories,  “  ’tis  a  system  I 
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detest  more  and  more,  for  I  have  to  grieve  over  its 
disastrous  and  irreparable  consequences.” 

But  the  Servant  of  God  was  not  the  man  to  wear 
himself  out  in  futile  lamentations.  To  find  an  issue 
from  the  perilous  situation,  he  conceived  an  idea, 
which  for  sheer  daring  might  well  startle  human 
prudence  :  it  was  to  break  down  the  monopoly  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Universities  and  secure  the  legal  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  special  house  of  studies  for  his  Congrega¬ 
tion,  having  for  its  professorial  staff  religious  trained 
and  chosen  by  himself,  who  would  thus  guarantee 
the  future  of  his  young  men.  To  embark  on  such 
an  enterprise  without  first  enlisting  Heaven  on  his 
side  would  indeed  have  been  to  court  certain  failure. 
Now  it  was  precisely  his  deep  conviction  of  this  that 
was  the  strongest  ground  for  his  hope.  To  hope 
against  hope,  to  believe  with  a  constancy  which 
nothing  can  shake  that  what  the  Lord  wants  done 
shall  be  done — all  this  was  no  mere  theory  with  him, 
but  a  practice  based  on  that  heroic  trust  which  the 
Saints  alone  display. 

“  I  must  have  a  house  of  studies  for  my  young  men,” 
he  said,  “  if  I  am  to  keep  them  from  being  corrupted 
at  the  University.”  He  turned  hopeful  thoughts 
towards  Hungary.  The  more  pronounced  Catholicity 
of  that  country  ;  the  vigorous  character  of  its  people, 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  religious  spirit  ; 
the  extremely  kind  reception  accorded  him  by  the 
Hungarian  Episcopate  in  S3mod  at  Pressburg,  on 
1 8th  July  1822  ;  the  formal  promise  of  a  foundation 
given  him  by  the  Prince-primate  in  person — all  these 
considerations  made  such  a  project  most  desirable  and 
favoured  the  hope  that  it  would  be  speedily  realized. 
“  I  should  like  to  found  a  house  in  Hungary  for  our 
students,”  he  wrote  to  the  Rector  Major  ;  “  I  have 
made  several  moves  in  that  direction  already  and, 
with  the  help  of  God,  I  hope  soon  to  succeed.” 

But  God  sometimes  withholds  His  gifts  in  order  to 
make  them  the  better  appreciated.  The  success  that 
seemed  within  his  reach  was  to  call  for  five  years’ 
further  waiting,  working,  and  prajdng  ;  and  the  long- 
wished  for  house  of  studies  was  destined  to  be,  not  in 
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Hungary,  but  in  Mautern,  in  the  mountains  of  Styria. 
The  story  of  the  foundation  is  as  follows  : 

We  alluded  above  to  a  professor  of  theology  whose 
outspoken  orthodoxy  was  such  a  happy  set-off  against 
the  teaching  that  prevailed.  This  was  Canon  Sebas¬ 
tian  Romanes  Zaengerle,  a  saintly  Benedictine  and  the 
admirer  and  devoted  friend  of  Father  Passerat,  as  he 
had  formerly  been  of  St.  Clement.  He  had  long 
shared  the  views  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved  ; 
and,  as  he  admits  himself,  when  a  professor  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  up  to  the  time  that  he  had  met  with  Father 
Hofbauer,  he  thought  he  should  do  as  others  did 
around  him.  Contact  with  his  saintly  friend,  however, 
wrought  such  a  radical  change  in  the  man  that  people 
were  able  to  say  :  “  Sebastian  Romanus  Zaengerle  is 
almost  the  only  Roman  in  Vienna.”  Now,  in  1824, 
the  Emperor  nominated  him  to  the  see  of  Sekau- 
Leoben,  in  Styria.  The  story  goes  that,  on  being 
admitted  to  an  audience  with  his  sovereign,  he  said 
with  his  old-time  simplicity  :  “  Sire,  I  will  accept  the 
bishopric  you  offer  me,  if  Your  Majesty  deigns  to 
assure  me  that  I  shall  be  a  happy  bishop.”  “  Yes, 
yes,”  the  monarch  replied,  “  I  promise  you  you’ll  be 
a  happy  bishop.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  petition 
the  zealous  bishop  presented  later  on  for  the  welfare 
of  his  twofold  diocese  invariably  received  a  favourable 
answer. 

He  was  scarcely  installed  when,  seeing  the  sad 
state  to  which  a  two  years’  vacancy  had  reduced  his 
diocese,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  holy  friend  in 
Maria-Stiegen  and  applied  to  him  for  a  few  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  to  take  in  hand  the  work  of  spiritual 
regeneration.  Father  Passerat  jumped  at  the  pro¬ 
posal.  He  looked  forward  with  joy  to  an  era  of 
apostolic  activity  that  would  at  last  afford  the  Congre¬ 
gation  an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  and  living  up  to 
its  specific  end  :  the  giving  of  missions  to  destitute 
souls.  We  will  barely  mention  here  how  the  under¬ 
taking  began,  reserving  the  story  of  its  development 
for  a  later  chapter. 

Not  satisfied  with  turning  the  zeal  of  the  Redemp- 
torists  to  account  for  his  own  immediate  needs, 
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Mgr.  Zaengerle  wished  to  give  permanence  to  their 
collaboration.  He  established  them  first  in  an  old 
Servite  monastery  at  Frohnleiten,  a  small  town  with 
a  Catholic  population  of  some  five  thousand  souls. 
The  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  had 
in  course  of  time  become  a  parochial  one  ; — a  fact 
that  took  much  from  Father  Passerat's  joy,  as  the 
new  foundation  was  thus  encumbered  with  work  that 
was  contrary  to  the  Rule  of  the  Institute.  But 
situations  that  are  the  outcome  of  stern  necessity 
often  right  themselves  in  time  ;  and,  besides,  they  were 
to  have  in  Frohnleiten  the  house  of  studies  they  had 
vainly  sought  for  in  Hungary. 

“  At  last  we  have  secured  a  house  in  Styria,  in  the 
diocese  of  Sekau,  in  a  place  called  Frohnleiten,”  the 
Servant  of  God  wrote  to  his  Superior  General.  “  ’Tis 
not  a  brilliant  offer,  especially  as  it  includes  the  cure 
of  souls  ;  but  I  have  accepted  it  all  the  same,  as  I  saw 
there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  encum¬ 
brance  without  declining  the  foundation  altogether. 
That  is  what  happened  in  Lanzendorf,  in  Austria, 
where  we  were  offered  a  foundation  to  which  the  cure 
of  souls  was  attached  :  on  our  making  difficulties 
about  it,  negotiations  were  broken  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  in  time 
we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  studendate  of  our  own  in 
this  place.  The  Fathers  who  have  been  appointed 
for  the  teaching  staff  are  getting  ready  for  their  work, 
and  our  students  are  already  over  twenty  in  number, 
without  counting  the  novices.” 

A  few  months  later,  the  Servant  of  God  gives  an 
account  of  their  taking  over  the  convent  and  men¬ 
tions  a  further  proof  of  Mgr.  Zaengerle ’s  devotedness 
to  the  Congregation.  “  First  of  all,”  he  writes,  "I 
have  the  consoling  piece  of  news  for  Your  Paternity 
that  on  Christmas  Eve  we  took  possession  of  Frohn¬ 
leiten,  in  Styria.  There  are  five  Fathers  and  four 
brothers  there  now  ;  Father  Kosmacek  is  the  Rector. 
They  had  scarcely  left  for  their  new  home  when  a 
decree  from  the  Government  reached  us  to  the  effect 
that  His  Majesty  had  granted  us  another  house,  in 
Mautern,  likewise  in  Styria.  This  is  a  much  more 
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suitable  one  than  Frohnleiten  :  there  is  a  beautiful 
church  attached,  a  spacious  convent  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Franciscans,  but  untenanted  these 
many  years.  The  building  is  indeed  the  worse  for 
neglect  ;  but  the  necessary  repairs  will  not  cost  very 
much  and  a  large  share  of  the  expense  will  be  covered 
by  a  sum  allotted  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  funds.  The 
workmen  have  already  begun.  We  will  move  the 
students  into  it  after  the  holidays  this  year.” 

Had  the  University  authorities,  then,  yielded  up 
their  monopoly  ?  To  a  certain  extent  they  had,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  personal  bidding  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.  To  him  it  was  that  Father  Passerat,  supported 
no  doubt  by  the  Bishop  of  Sekau,  had  presented  his 
petition,  begging  for  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to 
establish  a  house  of  studies  for  the  students  of  his 
Congregation,  with  none  but  Redemptorists  on  the 
professorial  staff,  chosen  and  nominated  by  their  own 
superiors.  When  this  bold  request  was  favourably 
received  by  His  Majesty,  the  Board  of  Education  had 
to  acquiesce,  whether  it  liked  it  or  no.  But  its  bad 
grace  appeared  in  the  many  ways  in  which  Josephism 
tried  to  recoup  itself.  As  there  was  no  abolishing  the 
imperial  decree,  it  was  trammelled  with  a  network  of 
harsh  and  vexatious  conditions  : 

1.  — It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  choose  the  pro¬ 
fessors  from  amongst  the  Fathers  who  had  not  made 
their  studies  in  Austria  ; 

2.  — It  was  forbidden  to  teach  philosophy,  as  the 
imperial  decree  authorized  a  theological  chair  only  ; 
and  hence  the  young  students  were  strictly  obliged  to 
study  their  philosophy  in  the  State  Universities, 
should  they  not  have  previously  done  so  ; 

3.  — Even  for  the  teaching  of  theology  the  text¬ 
books  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  to 
be  used  ; 

4. — The  teaching  was  to  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  University  ; 

5. — The  professors  had  to  undergo  examinations 
before  taking  up  their  duties,  etc.,  etc. 

All  this  meant  much  annoyance  for  Father  Passerat. 
We  read  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  Father 
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Czech  :  “  Give  my  warmest  wishes  to  Brother  Neubert. 
I  wish  him  every  success  as  a  professor  ;  may  he 
discharge  his  duties  well.  Tell  him  he  is  better  off 
than  are  our  professors  in  Mautern.  These  poor 
Fathers  had  to  come  to  Vienna  to  undergo  a  rigorous 
and  wearisome  examination,  which  was  essential  for 
their  diploma.  It  was  so  stiff  that  two  out  of  seven 
failed  ;  so  we  must  find  others  to  take  their  place. 
Brother  Neubert  has  not  had  to  undergo  that  trial.” 
Later  on,  the  Rector  Major,  having  asked  him  to  send 
two  Fathers — two  able  theologians — from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  teach  in  Mautern,  he  replied  :  “  Your  Pater¬ 

nity  is  asking  me  to  do  an  impossibility,  as  we  may 
not  appoint  subjects  for  this  office  who  have  not 
studied  in  Austria.” 

The  most  intolerable  and  dangerous  of  all  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  was 
undoubtedly  the  one  concerning  the  choice  of  text¬ 
books.  However,  just  as  they  who  are  unsound  in 
their  beliefs  and  have  a  leaning  towards  heresy  “  wrest 
the  scriptures  to  their  own  destruction,”  by  inter¬ 
preting  them  according  to  their  own  pernicious 
imaginings,  so  too  a  master  strong  in  the  faith  can 
turn  even  his  knowledge  of  heterodox  teaching  to 
account  in  the  service  of  orthodoxy.  He  studies 
error  and  explains  it,  as  the  professor  of  medicine 
studies  and  explains  the  symptoms  of  the  plague 
and  the  cholera,  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  with 
greater  precision  the  remedies  called  for  by  the  disease. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  Mautern  professors  had  to 
act.  After  two  years’  experience,  Father  Passerat 
was  in  a  position  to  write  as  follows  :  I  am  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  dangerous  books  out  of  the 
studendate.  Unfortunately,  a  great  number  of  the 
prescribed  manuals  are  heretical  ;  there  are  several 
even  on  the  Index.  Still,  with  God’s  help,  they  are 
doing  our  young  men  no  harm  ;  they  rather  fill  them 
with  greater  dread  of  the  poison  of  heresy  by  giving 
them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it.” 

In  short,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by 
Josephism  to  neutralize  it,  the  imperial  decree  was  a 
real  favour.  There  was  the  further  consideration 
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that  with  the  lapse  of  time,  which  smooths  so  many 
rough  ways,  they  might  hope  to  make  a  freer  and 
fuller  use  of  the  concessions  made.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  heartfelt  joy  that  at  long  last  he  communicated 
the  outcome  of  all  his  efforts  to  his  Superior  : 

“  Most  Reverend  Father,  I  am  just  back  from 
Styria  where  I  have  been  visiting  our  two  houses  of 
Frohnleiten  and  Mautern.  In  the  latter  house  we 
made  a  retreat  in  common,  after  which  we  inaugurated 
the  studies.  May  Our  Lady  bless  the  work.  Father 
Unkhrechtsberg  is  Rector  and  Father  von  Welser- 
sheimb  Prefect  of  Students.  The  professorial  staff 
is  as  follows  : 

“  Father  Unkhrechtsberg  :  Hebrew  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament  ; 

“  Flamrn  :  Greek  and  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ; 

“  Welsersheimb  :  Canon  Law  and  Church  His¬ 
tory  ; 

“  De  Held  :  Moral  Theology  ; 

“  Reymann  Joseph  :  Pastoral  Theology  ; 

“  Heckel  :  Dogmatic  Theology. 

“  We  have  twenty  students.  In  the  novitiate, 
which  has  been  especially  blessed  by  God  this  year, 
there  are  twenty-three  chorists  already  clothed,  and 
there  are  several  postulants  coming.” 

With  his  mind  henceforth  at  ease  about  the  training 
of  his  young  men,  the  holy  Vicar  General  could  look 
with  trust  to  the  future.  The  year  following,  he 
speaks  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
studies  as  being  “  far  superior  to  what  they  made  at 
the  University,”  and  this  without  the  students’  zeal 
for  perfection  suffering  any  diminution.  Mautern 
was  destined  to  maintain  that  spirit  of  piety  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  its  early  days.  Hence  this  house  had  ever 
a  warm  corner  in  the  heart  of  the  Servant  of  God. 
He  was  always  loud  in  its  praise  and  would  point  to 
it  as  a  model  of  regular  observance. 

“  The  Mautern  Studendate,”  he  writes,  “  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort.  Both  Superiors  and  young 
men  are  full  of  fervour  and  intent  on  regular  obser¬ 
vance  :  we  are  in  hopes  even  that  they  will  outdo 
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their  predecessors  in  perfection.  And  with  all  that 
the  studies  are  making  palpable  progress.” 

“  As  far  as  Mautern  is  concerned,”  he  writes  again, 
“  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  more  observant  community.  There 
is  an  excellent  spirit  in  the  place  with  regard  to  regular 
observance,  to  the  studies,  and  to  the  apostolic  labours. 
The  young  men  are  making  great  strides  both  in 
science  and  virtue,  and  the  Fathers  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  sanctify  the  people  of  the  place  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  this  without  detriment  either 
to  their  duties  as  professors  or  to  regular  observance.” 

Whenever  he  has  to  encourage  a  community  to 
put  up  generously  with  conditions  more  or  less  painful 
to  human  nature,  he  finds  no  argument  more  per¬ 
suasive  than  the  example  of  Mautern,  where  all  his 
wishes  are  eagerly  carried  out  without  waiting  until 
they  have  assumed  the  form  of  commands. 

It  was  not  to  Father  Passerat  alone  that  this 
sanctuary  of  virtue  and  fruitful  nursery  of  true 
disciples  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  was  a  source 
of  consolation  ;  it  still  remains  one  of  his  strongest 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Austrian  province,  and 
to  that  of  the  whole  Congregation.* 

*  Since  1924  Mautern  has  ceased  to  be  the  House  of  Studies  of  the 
Austrian  province. — Tr. 


CHAPTER  V 


LOSSES  AND  GAINS 
1821-1829 

WHEN  Father  Passerat  had  to  fix  his  residence 
in  the  Austrian  metropolis,  as  a  result  of  his 
nomination  as  Vicar  General,  he  would  have  wished 
that  the  Rector  Major  had  subjected  to  his  own 
immediate  jurisdiction  the  Swiss  and  Alsatian  foun¬ 
dations.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  all  intercourse 
with  any  foreign  corporate  body  was  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  Father  Passerat  had  consequently  to 
rule  these  houses  without  at  the  same  time  being  in  a 
position  to  show  his  authority  in  any  official  way. 

“  My  dear  Father,”  he  wrote  to  Father  Czech, 
“  I  can’t  make  out  how  you  could  write  to  me  through 
the  post  as  you  did  and  let  me  know  your  wants  in 
such  a  way.  Had  your  letter  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  (and  it  was  by  the  merest  chance,  or 
rather  it  was  a  special  mercy  of  Providence  that  it 
wasn’t  opened)  I  should  certainly  have  been  sum¬ 
moned.  One  imprudent  act  has  often  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  irreparable  mischief.  It  is  against  the  law 
for  you  to  ask  and  for  me  to  give  you  anything  beyond 
advice.  Follow  that  advice  exactly  and  God  will 
bless  you.  You  must  get  whatever  dispensations 
you  require  from  the  Rector  Major.  Power  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  vows  and  to  advance  to  Holy  Orders  has 
been  delegated  to  the  Rector  of  Valsainte.” 

The  Fribourg  Government,  displaying  a  far  greater 
liberality  in  these  matters  than  was  shown  by  Vienna, 
had  indeed  permitted  free  intercourse  with  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Congregation  in  all  things  pertaining 
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to  the  observance  of  the  Rule  and  the  internal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Neapolitan  Rector 
Majors  had  availed  themselves  of  this  liberty  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  behalf  of  their  subjects  in  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  but  as  they  were  too  far  away  to  give  their 
direct  and  permanent  attention,  they  left  the  trans¬ 
alpine  communities  for  the  most  part  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  vicar. 

Father  Passerat  longed  greatly  to  meet  those  con¬ 
freres  once  again  to  whom  he  felt  drawn  not  only  by 
the  ties  of  the  tend?rest  alfection,  but  also  by  the 
memories  of  the  hard  days  they  had  lived  through 
together  in  defence  of  their  religious  vocation.  He 
was  not  alone  in  his  desire  ;  nor  were  the  Redemptor- 
ists  alone  in  urging  him  to  come,  and  to  come  quickly. 
Friends  in  high  places  begged  him  to  favour  them 
with  his  presence,  and  in  a  letter  from  the  Servant  of 
God  to  Mgr.  Yennv  we  read  :  “  Your  Lordship’s  words 
of  reproach  on  the  subject  of  my  visit  to  my  con¬ 
freres  have  given  me  pleasure,  in  as  much  as  they  are 
a  pledge  of  your  valued  friendship.  Most  willingly 
would  I  go  to  Switzerland — I  have  many  grave 
reasons  for  doing  so — did  not  reasons  just  as  grave 
keep  me  here  in  Vienna.  In  my  dilemma  I  must  only 
abide  by  mj'  confessor’s  decision  and  beg  of  God  to 
shower  His  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  on  the 
whole  dear  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and  particularly  on 
its  good  pastor.” 

As  the  Prelate  persisted  in  his  request,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  his  saintly  friend 
for  the  Clergy  retreat  in  August,  1821,  Father  Pas¬ 
serat  wrote  :  “  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  can¬ 
not  go  to  Fribourg  in  August.  But  I  will  not  fail  to 
pray  and  to  get  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  retreat, 
and  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit.  I  am  even  beginning 
to  fear  now  lest  I  should  be  unable  to  be  with  Your 
Lordship  at  the  time  I  appointed.”  Later  on  he 
writes  again  :  “  Your  Lordship’s  cordial  invitation 
has  touched  and  quite  overpowered  me.  Your  kind 
words  have  made  me  more  eager  than  ever  and  have 
made  me  decide  on  gratifying  what  is  my  own  heart¬ 
felt  desire  and  going  at  any  rate  towards  the  end  of 
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the  summer.  But  I  wonder  will  this  resolution  share 

the  fate  of  those  we  make  at  meditation!” 

His  resolution  had  to  yield  to  obedience.  The 
health  of  the  Servant  of  God  had  been  giving  serious 
grounds  for  alarm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  a 
visitor  to  Switzerland  and  Alsace  in  his  stead.  “  I 
had  quite  made  up  my  mind,”  he  wrote  to  the  bishop, 
“  to  visit  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  myself,  as  I  was  in 
duty  bound  to  do  ;  and  these  many  weeks  I  had  been 
looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  carrying  out  of 
my  purpose,  when  now  the  Lord  suddenly  makes  it 
known  to  me  that  my  will  is  not  His.  All  I  can  say 
is  :  Fiat  voluntas  tna.  Besides,  I  am  sending  Your 
Lordship  two  instead  of  one,  either  of  whom  is,  in 
every  respect,  worth  two  of  me.  Humbly  and  ear- 
estly  I  beg  of  you,  then,  to  lend  them  the  support  of 
your  authority  and  counsel.  I  have  enjoined  on  them 
to  respect  Your  Lordship’s  behests,  as  well  as  the 
diocesan  regulations  in  everything  that  concerns  their 
ministry  and  the  good  of  your  diocese,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  our  Rules  and  Constitutions.” 

Father  Passerat’s  two  deputies  were  Father  Stark, 
who  was  to  make  the  canonical  visitation,  and 
Father  Unkhrechtsberg,  who  was  to  act  as  socius. 
Although  they  were  both  highly  thought  of  and  much 
loved,  it  must  be  owned  that  in  the  Fribourg  chronicles 
their  arrival  is  spoken  of  as  a  cruel  disappointment. 
It  was  the  “  Father  ”  they  expected,  and  it  was  he 
for  whom  all  hearts  were  looking  out.  Hopes  had 
grown  all  the  higher  since  the  Servant  of  God  had 
written  as  follows  to  Father  Czech  on  the  20th  of  the 
preceding  month  : 

“  Even  before  you  wrote,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  visit  you  ;  but  what  you  tell  me  has  decided  me. 
Please  keep  my  going  to  yourself.  I  shall  be  in 
Alsace  early  in  the  autumn.  Before  I  leave  (or  before 
he  leaves  whom  I  shall  ask  to  visit  you),  I  will  write 
you  and  ask  you  to  go  to  Bischenberg  with  another 
Father.  So  don’t  settle  anything  till  then,  and  let 
matters  drag  on.  In  the  face  of  such  opposition  I 
really  can’t  see  what  good  can  come  from  remaining 
in  a  canton  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained. 
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However,  don’t  lose  heart;  God  will  settle  everything. 
Things  are  going  well  in  Vienna,  and  I  am  fairly 
satisfied.  Father  Springer  is  back  from  Italy.  We 
are  being  put  through  a  thoroughly  Redemptoristic 
training.  You  will  get  the  Constitutions  and  Rules 
fully  detailed  ;  carry  them  all  out.  Best  wishes  to 
everyone,  but  keep  what  I  have  told  you  to  yourself  ; 
tell  no  one  but  Father  Rector  and  the  most  prudent 
amongst  the  brethren,  for  I  don’t  know  whether  he 
who  is  to  come  will  go  into  the  Canton  of  Fribourg.” 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  a  secret 
would  be  kept  strictly,  and  the  “  prudent  ”  con¬ 
freres  must  have  been  fairly  numerous.  Hence  the 
chronicler  records  events  with  a  conciseness  through 
which  we  can  see  his  thinly- veiled  vexation  :  “We 
expected  Father  Passerat,  and  Fathers  Stark  and 
Unkhrechtsberg  came.” 

The  canonical  visitation  had  a  twofold  purpose  : 
the  promulgation  of  the  Constitutions  of  1764  which 
Father  Springer  had  brought  back  with  him  from 
Italy,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  foundation  in 
Alsace.  This  venture  was  giving  the  fairest  promise  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  things  in  Switzerland  were 
stunted  and  stifled  in  their  growth,  and  the  activities 
of  the  Fathers  were  being  hampered  by  duties  made 
imperative  indeed  by  circumstances,  but  none  the 
less  contrary  to  the  end  of  the  Institute. 

We  have  mentioned  a  foundation  in  Alsace  ;  we 
should  rather  have  spoken  of  foundations,  for  already 
had  a  new  one  been  offered  to  the  Congregation. 
Near  Colmar,  on  a  mountain  overlooking  the  smiling 
valley  of  Munster,  rises  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Notre-Dame  des  Trois-Epis,  where,  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  faithful  have  never  ceased 
to  gather  in  crowds  round  the  feet  of  a  miraculous 
Madonna.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  monastery 
inhabited  at  first  by  Antonine  religious,  and  then  by 
Capuchins  down  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  served  by  members  of  the  diocesan  clergy, 
until  the  direction  of  the  pilgrimage  was  offered  to 
the  Redemptorists  in  1824.  They  took  it  over  on  the 
24th  October  of  the  same  year.  The  solitude  and 
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sanctity  of  the  spot  made  it  ideal  for  a  novitiate,  and 
the  young  aspirants  reached  Notre-Dame  des  Trois- 
Epis  under  the  guidance  of  Fathers  Kaltenbach, 
Biedrzicki,  and  Ackermann. 

Unfortunately,  the  personnel  of  the  foundation 
in  Alsace  could  be  strengthened  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  Swiss  community  ;  and  hence  certain  unpleasant 
changes  became  inevitable.  Father  Czech  was  vic¬ 
timized  more  than  anyone  else,  and  he  had  to  call 
upon  all  his  religious  spirit  in  order  to  fall  in  peace¬ 
fully  with  the  arrangements  the  Visitor  made  known 
to  him.  They  were  as  follows  : 

“  Valsainte  is  suppressed.  The  office  of  Rector 
thereby  comes  to  an  end  ;  the  brethren  who  are  still 
residing  there  are  to  be  considered  as  on  mission  and 
as  subject  to  the  Rector  of  Bischenberg.  The  latter 
(Father  Schollhorn)  hereby  delegates  you  to  be  superior 
of  all  such  confreres  who  are  there,  entrusting  you  at 
the  same  time  with  the  care  and  direction  of  all  the 
business  of  the  Congregation  in  Switzerland,  with  the 
obligation  of  managing  everything  conscientiously 
and  reporting  faithfully  thereon  from  time  to 
time,  as  superiors  on  mission  are  wront  to  do.  The 
suppression  of  Valsainte  is  a  decision  that  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Vicar  General  in  the 
name  of  the  Rector  Major.” 

To  sweeten  the  very  intelligible  bitterness  of  such 
an  injunction,  the  Visitor  draws  a  contrast  between 
the  situations  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace.  He 
writes  :  “  Fathers  Kaltenbach,  Biedrzicki  and  Acker¬ 
mann  are  at  Trois-fipis  and  are  overwhelmed  with 
work.  If  we  are  asked  to  preach  anywhere,  what 
answer  can  we  give?  Whom  are  we  to  send  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  the  people  are  so  kind,  and  they  help  us  in  so 
many  ways,  that  it  would  be  the  blackest  ingratitude 
on  our  part  not  to  try  to  meet  their  wishes.  This 
autumn,  in  spite  of  the  season  being  a  very  bad  one, 
we  received  eighty-five  measures  of  wine  in  Bischen¬ 
berg  and  more  than  sixty  in  Trois-fipis.  We  hope 
to  get  wheat  enough  for  the  year  also,  as  well  as 
further  help  in  kind.  With  regard  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  and  its  work,  wre  enjoy  the  fullest  liberty  in 
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Alsace.  The  Government  never  interferes,  demands 
no  account,  lays  down  no  conditions,  and  puts  no 
impediments  in  our  way.  We  are  subject  to  none 
but  the  bishop,  who  has  the  fullest  powers  and  who 
helps  and  protects  us  w7hen  necessary.  Tell  me,  do 
you  enjoy  a  single  one  of  these  advantages  in  Switzer¬ 
land  ?  You  take  a  special  interest  in  Switzerland  : 
that  is  only  as  it  should  be,  and  nothing  pleases  me 
more.  But  then  there  is  not  the  faintest  hope  of 
anything  there  ;  while,  after  all  your  trouble,  not 
only  has  the  Congregation  gained  nothing,  but  it 
has  lost  a  great  deal.  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  keep 
on  trying  at  the  risk  of  worse  happening.  And  now 
that  we  have  secured  a  sure  footing  in  Alsace,  are  we 
going  to  let  it  go  for  the  sake  of  experimenting  in 
Switzerland  ?  That  would  be  like  the  blind  hen 
letting  the  grain  of  wheat  she  had  in  her  beak  fall  to 
the  ground  in  order  to  look  for  it  again.” 

Father  Passerat  was  far  indeed  from  forgetting  the 
claims  of  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  to  his  gratitude. 
But  the  fact  was  that  Valsainte  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Even  at  the  outset  he  had  accepted  it  only 
because  there  was  nothing  better  at  hand  ;  and  in  the 
petition  he  presented  to  the  Upper  Council  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  preference  for  the  Riedera,*  which  had 
been  offered  jointly  with  Valsainte.  In  a  letter 
of  the  12th  April,  1820,  to  his  Superior  General  we 
read  these  words,  which  are  far  from  complimentary  : 
“  On  the  1 2th  May,  1818,  we  were  given  a  monastery 
called  Valsainte,  situated  in  a  barren  spot,  and 
which  it  will  take  a  huge  outlay  to  put  in  repair. 
We  have  accepted  this  foundation,  though  it  offers 
no  advantages,  only  through  necessity,  as  we  were 
compelled  to  gather  into  community  those  brethren 
who  had  been  living  for  a  long  time  past  scattered  in 
all  directions  and  who  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
vocation.” 

Once  in  Vienna,  the  abandoning  of  Valsainte  was 
amongst  his  earliest  decisions.  “  Only  one  Father 
shall  stay  on  there,”  he  writes,  “  to  work  the  farm  ; 
the  rest  must  go  to  Alsace  or  elsewhere.”  If,  on 

*  An  old  Trappist  Monastery. 
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the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Austrian  capital,  he 
took  over  the  schools  in  Estavayer  for  three  years, 
it  was  solely  with  a  view  to  preparing  quietly  a  new 
abode  into  which  he  might  transfer  the  inmates  of 
Valsainte.  As  Father  Czech  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  Chartreuse,  Father  Passerat  said 
to  him  good-humouredly  :  “  But  what  on  earth  can 
you  hppe  to  do  with  that  Valsainte  of  yours  ?  ’Tis 
neither  fish  nor  flesh.”  To  begin  with,  the  climate 
was  severe,  and  for  all  that  was  said  of  the  place  by 
Father  Heberle,  who  loved  it  as  a  creation  of  his  own 
agricultural  genius,  the  health  of  more  than  one 
subject  had  broken  down  there.  When  Father  Czech 
got  orders  from  the  Rector  Major  to  leave  Fribourg 
and  settle  in  Valsainte,  Father  Passerat  wrote  to 
him  :  “You  did  right  to  lay  your  reasons  before  Most 
Reverend  Father  General.  I  wrote  to  him  too. 
Should  he  hold  to  his  decision,  obey  ;  but  the  moment 
your  chest  begins  to  give  trouble,  leave  for  Estavayer 
or  Fribourg.” 

Besides  the  severity  of  the  climate,  there  arose  the 
further  question  of  repairs  on  a  big  scale,  and  these 
were  becoming  urgent.  Was  it  wise  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  an  enormous  outlay  for  the  sake  of  putting  a 
house  in  repair  that  had  no  prospects  ?  Father 
Passerat  and  his  consultors  chose  rather  to  sell  it  at  a 
loss.  Valsainte,  then,  reverted  to  its  former  owners. 
However,  the  Canton  was  not  abandoned,  and  an 
unpretentious  dwelling  was  purchased  atTschouperou, 
near  Saint-Sylvestre,  to  house  the  few  Fathers  that 
were  left  in  the  county.  They  thus  drew  nearer  to 
the  city  of  Fribourg  itself,  waiting  for  the  day  when 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  settle  within  its  walls. 

Meanwhile  Father  Czech  found  the  new  situation 
a  very  distressing  one,  and  he  felt  in  particular  the 
responsibility  that  all  this  readjusting  of  things  had 
thrust  upon  him.  The  guardianship  of  his  brethren 
and  the  management  of  all  the  temporalities  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted  proved  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  evidently  entreated  Father  Passerat  to 
relieve  him  of  the  burden,  for  he  received  the  following 
letter  dated  7th  November,  1824  : 
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“  Reverend  and  dear  Father,  I  owe  you  a  few  words 
of  consolation,  and  I  write  them  now.  You  are  at 
least  as  fit  to  remain  on  in  your  position  as  I  am  to 
remain  in  mine.  If  I  remain  on,  then,  why  do  not 
you  ?*  But  as  a  retort  is  no  answer,  here  is  a  solid 
argument,  or  rather  here  is  the  true  point  of  view. 
Once  we  have  been  placed  in  a  position  by  authority, 
we  must  say  to  ourselves  :  By  obeying  I  am  doing 
God’s  will  ;  I  obey  and  remain  on  at  my  post  ;  ’tis 
God,  then,  who  wants  me  there  ;  if  I  am  not  fit,  He 
will  make  me  fit.  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 
up  children  to  Abraham.  If  we  are  not  fit,  we  have 
but  ourselves  to  blame,  for  all  we  want  is  a  little  con¬ 
fidence  to  bring  about  our  fitness.  Let  us  not  be 
always  fixing  our  gaze  on  ourselves.  Let  us  raise  our 
eyes  heavenward  and  say  :  I  have  lifted  up  my  eyes 
to  the  mountains,  from  whence  help  shall  come  to  me. 
Yes,  Reverend  Father,  yes,  let  us  trust  in  God  and  we 
shall  not  be  confounded.  If  a  man  desire  the  office 
of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work.  There  are 
various  interpretations  of  this  text.  Some  say  :  If  a 
man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desires  much 
labour  and  a  big  work.  Experience  makes  me  explain 
it  thus  :  If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desires 
a  good  thing,  an  employment  to  which  great  graces 
are  attached.”  And  thereupon  the  man  of  God  makes 
an  admission  too  precious  to  be  lost.  He  says  :  ”  I 
must  own  that  since  I  came  into  my  present  position,  I 
have  received  very  great  graces.  I  was  in  sore  need  of 
them.  To  what  must  I  attribute  them  ?  Not  to  my 
stay  in  the  capital,  but  rather  to  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  my  office.  Thus,  my  dear  Father,  with 
all  humility,  but  without  faintheartedness— without 
presumption,  but  at  the  same  time  with  confidence 
and  courage — you  and  I  will  take  upon  us  the  yoke  of 
Him  Who  said  ;  The  yoke  shall  putrefy  at  the  presence 
of  the  oil.  ’  ’ 

Not  satisfied  with  thus  cheering  on  by  means  of 
lofty  truths  such  as  these  one  who  was  generous  indeed, 

*He  had  just  offered  his  resignation  to  the  Rector  Major  without 
obtaining  anything  further  than  praise  and  a  prohibition  to  speak 
again  of  resigning. 
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but  somewhat  given  to  melancholy,  he  seeks  to  fore¬ 
stall  any  unpleasantnesses  that  may  arise  out  of  his 
delicate  position  and  writes  to  the  Rector  of  Bischen- 
berg  :  “  Do  what  you  think  best  in  Schmitt’s  case  ; 
but  let  me  deal  with  Father  Czech.  I  know  him  better 
than  all  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  of  my  man.” 

At  the  same  time,  appealing  to  what  was  best  and 
strongest  in  Father  Czech — his  zeal  for  souls  and  his 
love  for  the  Congregation, — he  writes  :  “  Do  give  all 
the  help  you  can  to  the  Fathers  in  Alsace.  Father 
Heberle  is  a  very  good  preacher,  you  tell  me.  I 
should  think,  then,  it  would  be  better  to  have  him  on 
the  missions  than  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  temporal¬ 
ities  of  the  house  ;  for,  after  all,  we  should  always  put 
spiritual  and  eternal  goods  before  temporal  and  earthly 
things.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
justice  :  and  all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  you. 
The  Congregation  looks  as  though  it  were  going  to 
spread  in  Alsace.  What  would  you  say  to  paying  the 
Fathers  there  a  visit  ?  ” 

Fatherly  suggestions  such  as  these  did  not  fail  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result,  and  Father  Czech 
showed  his  interest  in  Alsace  in  a  letter  that  brought 
him  the  following  one  in  reply  : 

“  Very  Reverend  and  dear  Father.  The  way  in 
which  you  sing  the  praises  of  the  Bischenberg  house  in 
your  letter  of  the  19th  October  has  pleased  me  all  the 
more  for  the  sure  and  consoling  light  it  throws  on  your 
own  interior.  Continue,  dear  Reverend  Father,  to 
enjoy  God  and  the  consolations  attached  to  your 
state.  Keep  on  trying  to  gather  the  brethren  together 
as  much  as  possible  ;  nothing  you  do  can  afford  me 
greater  consolation.  Their  spiritual  good  was  the 
determining  factor  in  the  decision  come  to  by  myself 
and  my  consultors  to  sell  Valsainte  at  a  big  loss. 
Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  our  chief  end.  You  know 
what  it  is  :  ‘  Let  each  member  of  the  Congregation 
seek  his  glory  and  his  happiness  in  persecutions, 
humiliations,  and  adversities.’  Whoever  strives  after 
this  end  is  a  Redemptorist  ;  he  who  fails  to  do  so  is 
none,  even  though  he  should  convert  the  whole  world. 
Pray  for  me  that  I  may  attain  to  that  true  wisdom 
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which  I  wish  you  all.  I  was  forgetting  the  main  point  : 
be  sure  to  offer  yourself  for  the  Haguenau  mission  ;  I 
don’t  think  you  could  do  anything  better.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Servant  of  God  this  mission, 
which  was  due  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  was 
of  the  first  importance.  Hence  he  had  written  a 
short  time  previously  to  the  same  Father  :  “  I  have 
only  one  motive  in  writing,  but  so  important  is  that 
one  that  it  outweighs  a  hundred  others  with  me  ;  it  is 
this  :  I  want  you  to  be  sure  that  you  go  on  the  Hagu¬ 
enau  mission.  You  can  easily  see  how  necessary  your 
presence  is  for  the  good  of  the  Congregation  in  Alsace. 
In  case  you  don’t,  take  it  on  faith  from  your  superior, 
like  an  obedient  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  see  it. 
Wherever  we  fall  foul  of  the  people,  it  must  not 
certainly  be  in  Strasburg.  However,  the  only  motive 
I  give  you  is  obedience,  without  at  the  same  time 
obliging  you  under  pain  of  sin  :  you  don’t  need  that. 
Let  us  not  shrink  from  trouble,  very  Reverend  and 
dear  Father,  for  the  sake  of  that  heaven  which  is  so 
beautiful,  and  for  the  sake  of  souls  that  have  cost 
Jesus  Christ  so  dear.  We  must  not  give  offence  to 
anyone  :  charity  forbids  that  ;  but  when  obedience 
is  at  stake,  two  principles  must  direct  our  charity  and 
our  deference  :  Amicus  usque  ad  aras,  and,  Prima 
lex  salus  corporis.  Best  wishes  from  all.  Give  my 
respects  to  his  Lordship  and  to  all  our  friends.” 

To  understand  the  importance  attached  to  this 
mission  by  Father  Passerat,  we  must  know  that  the 
Bishop  of  Strasburg,  Mgr.  Tharin,  a  great  friend  of  the 
Congregation,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  introduce  the  Redemptorists  into  Alsace  and  to 
inaugurate  their  apostolic  career  in  the  country  with 
as  much  splendour  as  possible.  Now  the  Bischenberg 
staff  alone  was  not  equal  to  the  simultaneous  working  of 
the  two  city  parishes.  This  accounts  for  the  appeal  for 
reinforcements  from  Switzerland,  Trois-l^pis,  and  even 
Vienna.  Very  fortunately,  three  Austrian  Fathers — - 
Springer,  Weidlich,  and  Pilat — arrived  in  Strasburg 
about  this  time.  Father  Pilat  went  to  Bischenberg, 
where  he  humbly  kept  house  during  the  absence  of  the 
missioners.  The  two  others  went  on  to  Haguenau, 
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according  to  arrangement.  There,  on  the  15th  Jan¬ 
uary,  1 826,  a  band  of  eight  apostolic  labourers  gathered 
viz.,  Fathers  Schollhorn,  the  Rector  of  Bischenberg, 
Czech,  the  Rector  of  Tschouperou,  Kaltenbach,  the 
Superior  of  Trois-fipis,  together  with  Fathers  Francis 
Flofbauer,  Hartmann,  Srna,  Springer,  and  Weidlich. 

On  the  same  day  the  mission  opened.  There  was 
evidently  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against  it,  for  the 
Vicar  General,  M.  Liebermann,  was  anxious  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  missioners  himself — which  he  did  in  a  glowing 
vindication  of  the  exercises  that  were  about  to  begin 
and  of  the  Fathers  who  had  come  to  conduct  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  complimentary  beginning,  it 
looked  at  first  as  though  the  mission  were  going  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  oratorical  triumph.  The  people 
came  in  crowds  ;  they  listened  with  evident  interest  ; 
but  somehow  hearts  did  not  seem  to  be  touched. 
Then,  when  a  few  days  had  gone  by,  the  breath  of  a 
mighty  grace  swept  suddenly  over  the  multitudes. 
Forthwith  extraordinary  crowds  besieged  the  con¬ 
fessionals.  Many  waited  whole  days  for  their  turn, 
and  people  were  to  be  seen  giving  free  vent  to  their 
contrition  in  sighs  and  tears.  Certain  touching  cere¬ 
monies  helped  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm,  which 
suffered  no  diminution  for  two  whole  months.  Besides 
the  sermons  on  the  great  eternal  truths,  there  was  the 
impressive  Amende  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment,  the  Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows,  and  the  Con¬ 
secration  of  the  town  to  Mary.  Each  of  these  cere¬ 
monies  brought  crowds  to  Holy  Communion.  The 
chronicles  tell  us  that  there  was  no  reckoning  the 
acts  of  restitution,  the  reconciliations,  and  the  public 
scandals  repaired,  of  which  Haguenau  was  the  theatre 
during  those  blessed  days  :  it  was  a  thorough  renewal 
of  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  population. 

The  mission  lasted  until  the  7th  March.  The  erection 
of  a  Mission  Cross  had  taken  place  the  previous  day, 
when  six  groups,  each  comprising  1  50  stalwart  men, 
bore  the  glorious  burden  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  an 
endless  procession  of  the  faithful.  The  Vicar  General 
presided  at  the  function  ;  the  military  were  present  in 
full  dress  ;  and  foremost  amongst  the  faithful  walked 
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the  Prefect  of  the  Bas-Rhin.  The  Cross  was  raised  on 
its  pedestal,  and  mingling  with  the  missioner’s  fare¬ 
well  sermon  could  be  heard  the  enthusiastic  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  carried  away  by  their  gratitude 
and  their  faith. 

Next  evening  the  leave-taking  had  to  be  gone 
through.  The  Superior  thus  began  :  “  So  the  moment 
has  come,  my  dear  Brethren,  when  we  must  leave  dear 
Haguenau.”  He  was  unable  to  say  more  ;  the  whole 
congregation  burst  into  sobs  and  tears,  and  the 
preacher,  much  affected  himself,  left  the  pulpit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  March,  a  huge  crowd 
escorted  the  Fathers  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  out¬ 
side  the  town,  and  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
went  even  as  far  as  Strasburg. 

But  popular  gratitude  took  a  yet  more  practical 
shape.  In  the  town  there  was  an  old  Capuchin 
convent  that  had  fallen  into  private  ownership.  A 
subscription  was  opened,  and  the  sum  required  for  its 
purchase  was  speedily  realized.  In  less  than  three 
months,  the  church  and  convent  were  put  into  a  state 
of  repair,  furnished,  and  then  offered  to  the  Redemp- 
torists.  The  gift  was  accepted. 

After  this  nothing  was  thought  of  but  bringing  the 
Fathers  from  Switzerland  to  Alsace.  Father  Czech, 
having  recovered  from  a  momentary  and  very  in¬ 
telligible  surprise,  became  one  of  the  warmest  support¬ 
ers  of  the  new  foundation  and,  in  the  month  of  July, 
left  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  for  Haguenau.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Strasburg,  he  stayed  with  M.  Mertian,  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Congregation,  and  to  his  amazement  and 
delight  found  Father  Passerat  there  before  him. 
Barely  convalescent  from  an  illness  that  had  brought 
him  to  death’s  door,  the  Servant  of  God  had  travelled 
from  Vienna  to  afford  his  dear  children  in  Alsace  and 
Switzerland  the  long-wished-for  consolation  of  his 
visit.  Joy  was  universal. 

Alas  !  clouds  suddenly  darkened  the  brilliant  sky, 
and  the  rumbling  of  the  coming  storm  was  already 
heard.  The  bitter  sectarianism  of  a  man  whom  the 
general  enthusiasm  had  infuriated  started  a  press 
campaign  against  the  mission  that  had  just  been 
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preached,  against  the  people  of  Haguenau,  and  against 
the  projected  foundation.  In  vain  did  the  Rector 
of  Bischenberg  exert  every  effort  to  calm  the  storm  ;  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  uproar  penetrated  even 
to  Paris.  The  King  questioned  the  Prefect  of  Stras- 
burg.  The  latter  forwarded  a  disastrous  report,  which 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  mischief-makers.  In  his 
opinion  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  mission  was  a 
public  danger  ;  for,  after  all,  those  whom  it  profited 
were  Austrians,  and  by  thus  winning  over  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  the  ground  was  being  prepared  for 
the  restoration  of  Alsace  to  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
Government  of  the  Restoration  brought  odium  upon 
itself  and  made  itself  ridiculous  by  the  attitude  it 
assumed  towards  such  a  bogey.  The  Austrian  Fathers 
were  at  once  ordered  out  of  France.  Their  confreres’ 
fate  hung  in  the  balance.  The  Haguenau  foundation 
was  now  out  of  the  question.  The  stability  of  Bischen¬ 
berg  itself  was  questionable. 

These  sad  happenings  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
Mgr.  Tharin,  and  he  resolved  to  do  everything  to  save 
the  situation.  Acting  on  his  advice,  the  Fathers 
agreed  to  give  no  missions  for  the  present,  to  dress  as 
secular  priests,  and  to  let  themselves  be  looked  upon 
as  mere  auxiliaries  of  the  diocesan  clergy  under  epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction  ;  all  this  of  course  in  foro  externo 
only  and  until  the  dawn  of  better  days.  Father 
Passerat  gave  his  approval  to  the  policy,  requiring  in 
the  meantime  strict  observance  of  the  Rules  and  Con¬ 
stitutions. 

Beaten  in  Alsace,  the  Fathers  had  to  fall  back  on 
Switzerland.  The  unpretentious  abode  of  Tschou- 
perou  now  became  an  invaluable  retreat.  Thither 
Fathers  Passerat  and  Czech  now  turned  their  steps. 
They  left  Bischenberg  on  the  14th  July.  On  their 
way  through  Ribeauville,  they  were  joined  by  Fathers 
Srna  and  Francis  Hofbauer,  who  were  giving  a  great 
mission  in  the  town,  a  mission  they  had  now  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  On  the  17th  July,  Tschouperou  welcomed  its 
new  inmates. 

Father  Passerat  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  house 
on  a  constitutional  footing,  appointing  Father  Czech 
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its  rector,  with  Fathers  Francis  Hofbauer  and  Heberle 
as  consultors,  and  Father  Joseph  Hofbauer  as  admon- 
itor.  The  Servant  of  God  then  opened  the  canonical 
visitation,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  the  chronicler  tells 
us,  “  he  spoke  beautifully  on  perfection,  but  preached 
it  still  more  beautifully  by  his  own  example.” 

But,  as  we  have  said,  his  spiritual  sons  were  not 
alone  in  awaiting  his  visit  and  in  hoping  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  precious  teaching.  And  he  gave  lavishly 
of  it  during  his  six  weeks’  stay,  preaching  retreats  to 
the  seminarists,  to  the  Cistercian  Sisters  of  La  Maigr- 
auge,  to  the  Dominican  nuns  of  Estavayer,  and  to  the 
Capuchin  Sisters  of  Montorge.  Everywhere  he  made  a 
deep  impression,  leaving  behind  him  such  memories  as 
haunt  the  lives  of  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  a  saint.  The  convent  of  Estav¬ 
ayer  still  preserves  amongst  its  treasurable  things 
notes  and  sayings  gathered  by  the  happy  retreatants 
of  1826,  together  with  five  letters  written  by  the 
Servant  of  God  to  members  of  the  community. 

The  few  weeks  went  rapidly  by,  and  the  mutual  joys 
of  Father  and  children  came  to  an  end  on  the  31st 
August.  On  leaving  for  Vienna,  the  man  of  God 
brought  away  with  him  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  his  little  family  in  Switzerland  was  securely 
housed,  that  it  was  befriended  more  and  more  by  the 
local  authorities,  and,  above  all,  that  the  blessing  of 
God  rested  on  its  apostolic  labours.  He  was  soon  able 
to  congratulate  its  members  on  having  given  several 
missions  no  less  strikingly  successful  than  those  in 
Haguenau  and  Ribeauville  ;  he  heard  with  delight 
that  the  Fribourg  Government  had  put  a  broad  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  decree  of  authorization,  agreeing  not 
to  reckon  in  the  number  of  the  seventeen  subjects  that 
were  allowed  the  young  students  and  novices  who 
were  hindered  by  circumstances  from  residing  in 
Alsace.  Lastly,  through  the  generosity  of  a  great 
benefactress — Mme.  de  la  Poype,  a  former  canoness  of 
Chateau-Chalon,  in  the  Jura — he  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  subjects  in  Switzerland  leave 
Tschouperou,  where  they  were  so  badly  off  for  room, 
and  entering  a  fixed  abode  in  Fribourg  itself,  in  the  old 
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seminary  buildings,  which  they  were  destined  to 
occupy  until  the  unhappy  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  He 
had  to  thank  his  staunch  friend,  Mgr.  Yenny,  for  this 
further  blessing.  He  writes  : 

“  My  dear  Lord,  I  have  to  thank  you  most  heartily 
in  the  name  of  our  Congregation  for  the  fresh  favour  it 
has  received  in  the  most  Catholic  of  all  the  cantons. 
The  news  of  our  admission  into  the  town  and  of  the 
transfer  of  the  seminary  has  delighted  and  touched  me, 
and  I  must  indeed  praise  and  admire  the  ways  of 
Providence.  O  Sapientia  quae  attingit  ergo  a  fine  usque 
ad  finem  fortiter,  et  disponit  omnia  suaviter !  Our 
liberal  friends  may  say  what  they  like,  but  really  I  had 
no  other  intention  in  coming  to  Fribourg  in  1 8 1 1  than 
that  of  waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  our  way  even  to  America.  Who  on  earth — 
unless  he  were  a  prophet— could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
settling  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  ?  God  has  or¬ 
dained  otherwise,  and  I  bless  and  praise  Him  for  it. 
These  favours  certainly  prove  the  truth  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  Lord  is  a  slow  worker  :  Expectans 
expectavi  Dominum.  What  makes  me  still  more  hope¬ 
ful  of  this  new  foundation  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
obeyed  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  whole 
business  by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Providence 
and  by  co-operating  with  It. 

Though  we  are  no  prophets,  Your  Lordship  may  rest 
assured  of  your  reward,  since  you  have  acted  with  the 
right  intention.  May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  your 
labours  and  to  grant  us  the  grace  so  to  share  in  them 
as  to  deserve  Your  Lordship's  patronage  and  show  by 
our  conduct  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  our  esteem, 
of  our  gratitude,  and  of  our  attachment.” 

In  Alsace  the  first  outburst  of  the  storm  seemed  to 
subside  rather  quickly.  Mgr.  Tharin  was  a  persona 
grata  at  the  French  Court.  His  intervention  with  the 
King  and  his  ministers  was  so  successful  that,  without 
reconsidering  the  case  of  the  few  that  had  been  already 
expelled,  they  took  no  further  notice  of  the  gibes  of  the 
anti-catholic  Press,  and  the  kindhearted  prelate  wrote 
to  his  vicar  general  in  Strasburg  that  the  Redemptor- 
ists  would  be  subjected  to  no  further  annoyance. 
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They  very  soon  were,  for  all  that,  not  indeed  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  but,  strange  to  say,  on  the 
part  of  another  bishop  of  Strasburg.  In  1827  Mgr. 
Tharin  became  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  diocese  by  a  man  who  had  once 
been  in  the  army  and  who,  when  he  got  the  mitre, 
remained  more  of  a  trooper  than  a  bishop.  He  was  an 
obstinate  Gallican,  and  in  the  ruling  of  his  diocese  was 
the  reverse  of  his  two  predecessors,  de  Cro'i  and  Tharin. 
His  name  was  Lepappe  de  Trevern.  Some  of  his 
diocesans  who  were  given  to  punning  used  to  speak  of 
him  as  ihe  wrong  Pope.  Religious  were  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  him,  and  their  very  existence  was  an 
illegality  in  his  eyes.  One  of  the  first  measures  he 
proposed  taking  for  the  purging  of  his  diocese  of 
monasticism  was  the  suppression  of  the  convent  of 
Bischenberg  and  the  abolition  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  in  Alsace. 

Warned  in  time,  Father  Schollhorn,  the  rector  of 
the  house,  went  off  to  Strasburg  in  company  with 
Father  Berset.  Having  secured  the  services  of  a  noted 
lawyer  named  Pothier,  the  two  religious  called  on  the 
bishop.  The  interview  was  long  and  stormy  ;  it  was 
a  regular  passage  of  arms  in  which  each  adversary  put 
forth  all  his  skill  and  strength.  The  bishop,  however, 
though  he  proved  himself  a  troublesome  antagonist, 
was  completely  beaten  and  reduced  to  silence  on  every 
point.  Realizing  that  an  open  and  formal  fight  on  the 
ground  of  canon  and  civil  law  would  most  likely  end 
in  a  humiliating  defeat  for  himself,  he  abandoned  his 
initial  idea  for  the  sake  of  prudence.  But  his  animus 
against  the  religious  became  only  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  he  let  no  occasion  slip  of  letting  them  feel 
it.  Thus  he  would  never  ordain  our  students,  and 
Father  Passerat  wrote  sadly  to  his  Superior  General  as 
follows  : 

“  As  Your  Paternity  has  already  seen  in  the  press, 
there  is  a  new  bishop  in  Strasburg — Mgr.  de  Trevern. 
His  Lordship  is  as  much  our  enemy  as  his  predecessor 
was  our  friend.  He  has  already  openly  declared  him¬ 
self  against  us,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  have 
to  leave  Alsace  altogether,  as  he  has  reached  an  age  at 
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which  long-standing  prejudices  are  not  easily  got  rid 
of.  However,  I  should  like  to  write  to  him  and  to  get 
others  who  are  in  favour  in  that  quarter  to  write  also. 
I  am  just  wondering  now  if  it  be  not  God’s  will  that  our 
Alsatian  foundation  be  elsewhere.” 

As  a  substitute  for  Bischenberg  in  case  of  disaster, 
Father  Passerat  had  his  eyes  on  an  old  convent  in 
Savoy,  which  was  being  offered  him  on  rather  favour¬ 
able  conditions.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  he  gave  up 
this  project  through  obedience. 

Amidst  these  distressing  events,  one  of  his  greatest 
sources  of  comfort  was  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
Fribourg  community  and  the  excellent  spirit  that 
reigned  there.  With  a  view  to  maintaining  and  foster¬ 
ing  this  fervour,  he  undertook  his  second  journey  to 
Switzerland  in  the  month  of  October,  1 828,  taking  with 
him  as  secretary  during  this  canonical  visitation  that 
Father  to  whom  he  alludes  in  a  letter  as  “  the  amiable 
Father  Madlener.”  They  arrived  just  as  the  Fathers 
were  being  definitely  installed  in  the  old  seminary,  and 
the  following  matters  were  settled  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  visitation  : 

1.  — For  the  present,  nothing  further  is  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  Bischenberg  than  to  keep  on  the  house 
and  property  ;  only  two  Fathers  and  two  Brothers  are 
to  be  left  there  as  caretakers  ;  the  other  members  of 
the  community  are  to  leave  gradually  and  quietly. 

2.  — The  offices  for  the  Fribourg  community  are  as 
follows  :  Prefect  of  Students  and  Professor  of  Dogma 
— Father  Neubert  ;  Professor  of  Morals — Father 
Schweissgut  ;  Professor  of  Exegesis  and  Canon  Law — 
Father  Schmitt  ;  Master  of  Novices — Father  Allonas. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Constitutions  in  German 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Germany. 

On  the  second  day  after,  the  1 7th,  Father  Czech,  the 
Rector,  was  deputed  to  go  to  Alsace  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  into  line  with  the  regulations  made  by  the 
Visitor.  It  is  clear  that  the  Fribourg  chronicles  are 
meagre  in  details  concerning  this  second  visit  ;  but 
what  they  set  down  with  the  greatest  care  are  the 
counsels  and  instructions — the  recess,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Institute — which  the  Servant  of  God  left 
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behind  him  as  a  monument  to  the  strength  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  as  well  as  to  the  gentleness  of  his  rule.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

1 .  — Above  all,  in  accordance  with  the  precept  of  the 
Apostle,  attende  tibi  (1  Tim.  iv.,  16),  let  every  subject 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  regular  observance. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  that  external  work  does 
not  compromise  the  keeping  of  the  holy  Rule.  In 
this  way  you  will  sanctify  yourselves  as  well  as  others, 
and  you  will  establish  this  house  of  Fribourg  on  a 
holy  and  indestructible  foundation.  Be  very  slow  to 
ask  for  dispensations  and  do  so  only  in  case  of  urgent 
necessity. 

2.  — We  recommend  you  to  give  the  first  place  to 
the  practice  of  silence,  recollection  and  humility. 
Should  humiliations  be  wanting,  do  not  fear  to  ask  for 
them  from  your  Rector,  and  do  not  neglect  the  lowly 
occupations,  such  as  serving  at  table  and  washing  the 
dishes. 

3.  — I  recommend  our  Students  to  unite  great  zeal 
for  study  with  their  piety. 

4.  — Let  holy  charity  and  uniformity  in  all  things 
reign  amongst  you  :  in  your  clothing,  furniture,  and 
rubrics.  Let  no  one,  except  the  Superior,  take  it 
upon  himself  to  correct  another.  All  grievances 
should  be  laid  before  the  Rector,  or  before  his  Admoni- 
tor,  or  before  Us.  Let  the  Brothers  lovingly  do  all  the 
little  services  asked  of  them,  and  when  they  are  unable 
to  do  so,  let  them  excuse  themselves  with  gentleness 
and  humility.  Your  Rector  must  be  most  watchful 
in  this  matter. 

5.  — Since  the  common  recreation  is  the  bond  of 
fraternal  charity,  be  very  careful  to  spend  it  together. 
As  far  as  possible,  never  go  out  without  wearing  the 
cloak,  or  without  the  companion  assigned  by  the  Rule. 
Never  speak  with  strangers  (especially  with  such  as 
may  be  living  with  us)  without  the  Superior’s  leave  ; 
shun  frequent  and  lengthy  conversations. 

6.  — Let  the  Officials  discharge  their  duties  exactly 
and  show  profound  obedience  and  filial  veneration 
towards  their  Rector  ;  let  them  make  their  account  of 
conscience  to  him  every  month  with  the  greatest 
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sincerity.  The  Brothers  and  Students  shall  go  to  con¬ 
fession  twice  a  week.  Let  the  Confessors  show  them¬ 
selves  ready  and  easy  of  access. 

7.  — Let  the  domestic  meetings  ordered  by  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions  be  held  punctually  and  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  manner. 

8.  — Let  the  mass-book  and  the  account-book  be 
kept  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  let  the  constitu¬ 
tions  concerning  important  outlays  be  strictly  adhered 
to. 

9.  — With  regard  to  documents  relating  to  your 
debts,  to  money  owing  to  you,  to  your  deeds  of 
sale  or  purchase,  to  your  capital,  to  the  authorization 
of  your  house  in  Fribourg  both  by  his  Lordship  and 
by  the  Government,  and  to  foundations  of  masses — 
be  careful  to  have  all  this  in  writing,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  examine  such  documents  when 
necessary." 

Father  Passerat  brought  nothing  but  consolations 
away  from  his  visit  to  Switzerland.  He  stood  in  sore 
need  of  them  to  make  up  for  the  grave  anxiety  of 
which  Alsace  was  the  source.  We  read  in  the  report  he 
forwarded  to  Most  Reverend  Father  Rector  Major  on 
his  return  to  Vienna  : 

“  In  Switzerland,  after  so  many  years  of  toil  and 
suffering,  they  are  at  last,  thank  God,  clear  of  their 
difficulties.  They  have  taken  over  their  new  house  in 
Fribourg — the  old  seminary — without  at  the  same 
time  relinquishing  Tschouperou  :  they  are  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  events  in  Alsace,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put 
up  the  novices  in  case  of  need.  It  is  true  they  are  still 
encumbered  with  several  chaplaincies  ;  but  no  one 
remains  out  longer  than  a  month  at  a  time,  and  he  is 
then  replaced  by  another.  In  some  cases  even,  all 
they  do  is  to  go  on  Sunday  to  hear  confessions,  say 
Mass  and  help  the  cure.  This  is  their  livelihood. 
They  give  missions  also,  and  they  gave  one  in  Belle- 
garde  during  my  stay  amongst  them. 

“  There  are  still  seven  Fathers  and  two  lay  brothers 
in  Alsace  ;  but  there  is  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to 
settle  definitely  again  in  the  country.  There  is  not 
much  to  expect  from  the  Government,  with  the 
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Liberals  in  power,  and  the  bishop  is  more  opposed  to  us 
than  ever.” 

Gradually,  however,  a  less  pessimistic  note  is  struck, 
and  the  man  of  God  is  able  to  write  : 

“  Our  Fathers  have  given  missions  even  in  Alsace. 
They  are  holding  their  own  and  have  established  their 
novitiate  in  Switzerland.  According  to  French  law, 
natives  of  the  country  may  not  be  expelled  once  their 
number  does  not  exceed  twenty.  If  only  the  bishop 
were  not  the  Gallican  he  is,  we  might  make  our  minds 
easy  ;  but  things  may  improve  :  the  bishop  is  an 
octogenarian,  and,  besides,  he  may  be  translated  to 
another  see.” 

The  Prelate  in  question  lived  long  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  last  attack  made  on  Bischenberg,  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  relate.  Then  the  storm- 
tossed  barque  will  rise  out  of  the  billows  powerless  to 
overwhelm  her,  and  make  boldly  for  the  haven. 


CHAPTER  VI 


GROWTH  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  :  APOSTOLIC  ACTIVITY 

1825-1828 

THE  reader  will  recall  St.  Clement’s  prophetic 
utterance  concerning  the  future  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  Austria  :  “  I  must  die  first  ;  then  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  shall  develop.  There  shall  be  numerous  houses  in 
Austria  and  their  prosperity  shall  endure.”  Signs  of 
this  coming  development  and  prosperity  were  not  long 
delayed.  Before  the  foundation  of  Maria-Stiegen  was 
two  years  old,  Father  Passerat  was  invited  to  send  a 
colony  of  Redemptorists  into  the  native  province  of 
his  saintly  predecessor.  “  We  have  been  offered  a  new 
foundation  in  Moravia,”  he  wrote  to  his  Superior 
General,  “  and  the  lord  of  the  place,  a  count,  is  offering 
us  what  will  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve 
religious.  I  sent  two  experienced  Fathers  to  the  place 
to  investigate  everything.  Their  verdict  is  that  the 
foundation  is  a  most  suitable  one  ;  so  we  have  accepted 
it,  and  I  beg  Your  Paternity  to  approve  of  and  bless 
this  new  foundation,  which,  with  God’s  help,  will  be  a 
source  of  much  good  amongst  the  country  people,  who 
are  almost  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution.” 

Relying  on  an  approbation  he  felt  sure  would  be 
forthcoming,  Father  Passerat  was  already  selecting 
the  labourers  for  this  portion  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 
Father  Joseph  Srna,  a  Moravian  by  birth  and  speaking 
the  language  of  the  country  fluently,  was  amongst  the 
first  on  the  list.  What  stood  in  the  way  we  do  not 
know.  All  we  know  is  that  the  enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
demptorists  were  numerous,  active,  and  powerful,  and 
that  they  kept  a  jealous  eye  on  the  slightest  progress 
made  by  the  Institute.  Whatever  happened,  the  pro¬ 
jected  foundation  was  never  made,  and  we  meet  with 
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no  further  reference  to  it  in  Father  Passerat’s  corres¬ 
pondence.  His  plans  for  a  house  of  studies  in  Hungary 
were  likewise  abortive. 

Failure  was  sometimes  due  to  conditions  laid  down 
for  the  foundation  which  were  at  variance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  Institute.  This  is  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  a  proposed  foundation  at  Lanzendorf,  not  far 
from  Vienna  :  either  the  house  had  to  be  declined,  or  a 
parish  taken  over  with  it.  The  Servant  of  God 
declined.  The  loss  of  another  house — that  of  Melan, 
in  Savoy — he  must  have  felt  keenly.  To  this  was 
annexed,  not  a  parish,  but  an  Apostolic  School,  which 
he  hoped  to  turn  to  good  account  for  the  recruitment 
of  the  Congregation.  Authorities  did  not  fall  in  with 
his  views  ;  but  his  statement  of  the  case  throws  much 
light  on  the  difficulties  he  had  to  cope  with  as  founder, 
as  well  as  on  his  own  heroic  obedience. 

He  writes  to  his  Superior  General  :  “  I  have  received 
a  communication  from  Savoy,  where  I  am  offered  a 
foundation  in  a  place  called  Melan.  It  is  an  old 
Carthusian  monastery  still  in  good  repair,  with  a 
church  and  very  extensive  grounds.  There  is  a  college 
in  the  place  in  which  students  can  go  as  far  as  their 
philosophy  inclusive.  French  is  the  language  spoken. 
Melan  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Annecy,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  priests.  There  are  160  boys  in  the 
College,  most  of  whom  are  going  on  for  the  Church. 
The  conditions  laid  down  for  us  are  these  : 

“  1 .  We  must  teach  as  far  as  philosophy  inclusive  ; 
2.  we  must  supply  missioners  for  the  diocese  ;  3. 
we  must  provide  for  the  foreign  missions,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  recruiting  subjects  for  Pro¬ 
paganda  or  for  the  Paris  seminary.  The  country  is 
rich  in  vocations,  and  it  should  be  easy  to  provide  for 
these  three  needs.  The  property  yields  a  sufficient 
income  for  their  maintenance.  All  the  students 
board,  and  there  are  no  externs. 

“  I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  accepting  this 
offer,  but  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that  Your  Pater¬ 
nity  consents  ;  next,  that  you  let  me  have  two  or  three 
subjects  for  the  College,  as  I  have  not  enough  Fathers 
who  speak  French,  and  German  is  not  spoken  in  Melan. 
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I  therefore  request  Your  Paternity  to  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  wise  advice  and  to  let  me  know  your 
wishes  in  the  matter.” 

The  Superior  General  took  time  for  deliberation  and 
advised  Father  Passerat  to  let  things  drag  on.  As 
events,  however,  soon  took  a  bad  turn  in  Alsace,  Melan 
afforded  an  excellent  and  secure  retreat.  The  Servant 
of  God,  accordingly  made  a  new  appeal  and  wrote 
again  to  the  Rector  Major  : 

“  Father  Czech  availed  himself  of  a  journey  to 
Geneva— where  his  apostolic  labours  often  bring  him 
— to  visit  the  Chartreuse  at  Melan,  not  far  from 
Geneva.  He  liked  it  ;  he  asked  the  proprietor  to  put 
his  terms  on  paper,  and  he  then  forwarded  them  to  me. 
After  weighing  the  matter  well  before  God,  my  con¬ 
freres  and  I  see  no  objection  to  our  accepting  the  offer, 
though  it  means  our  taking  over  the  boarding-school. 
Though  at  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
our  Constitutions,  in  reality,  I  think,  the  two  are 
reconcilable.  To  begin  with,  the  need  in  which  our 
brethren  in  those  parts  stand  of  a  fixed  abode  is  very 
pressing,  and  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing 
one  ;  now  this  they  would  have  in  Melan,  with  the 
further  advantage  of  being  subjects  of  an  out-and-out 
Catholic  monarch,  according  to  what  Father  Czech 
tells  me.  Then  there  is  the  need  of  our  young  men 
doing  all  their  studies  under  the  guidance  of  our  own 
professors — a  need  all  the  greater  in  these  countries  as 
education  in  Germany  is  tainted  at  the  very  root. 
What  a  splendid  chance  of  procuring  a  sound  education 
for  all  our  young  men  !  Add  to  this  the  opportunity 
of  getting  vocations  for  ourselves  in  a  country  where 
they  abound.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the 
specific  object  of  this  school  is  the  training  of  mission¬ 
ed  ;  might  we  not,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a  house  of 
studies  of  our  own  ?  Even  in  Italy  the  Congregation 
has  houses  in  which  the  humanities  are  taught.  This 
was  also  Father  Plofbauer’s  wish — and  he  understood 
the  needs  of  these  countries  well — when  he  wrote  : 
‘  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  Northern  lands  cannot  realize  the  need  of 
having  a  house  of  probation  that  w'ould  favour  the 
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recruiting  of  a  large  number  of  subjects,  from  whom  I 
could  choose  such  as  I  considered  most  eligible  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  which  has  fallen 
into  such  neglect  for  want  of  labourers.’ 

“  In  Tannoia’s  Memoirs  (vol.  1,  p.  251),  this  desire 
of  Father  Hofbauer  is  not  only  recorded,  but  com¬ 
mended,  and  from  that  time  down  to  our  own  day 
things  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  dearth 
of  evangelical  labourers  is  more  keenly  felt  than  ever, 
and  more  than  ever  are  abandoned  souls  calling  for 
assistance. 

“  I  leave  the  whole  matter  in  Your  Paternity’s 
hands,  begging  of  you  to  look  on  the  situation  of  the 
transalpine  countries  as  being  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  Italy.  I  enclose  Father  Czech’s  letter  giving 
the  owner’s  terms.” 

The  Rector  Major  did  not  share  his  views.  Notwith¬ 
standing  their  justice,  they  seemed  to  him  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  danger  for  the  Institute,  and  he  replied  to  Father 
Czech  as  follows  : 

“  Very  dear  Father.  A  letter  from  the  Vicar 
General  informs  me  of  the  conditions  laid  down  for  a 
foundation  in  Savoy.  After  mature  deliberation,  my 
Consultors  and  myself  have  considered  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  in  part  contrary  to  our  Rules,  which  pro¬ 
hibit  all  work  except  the  giving  of  missions,  and 
contrary  even  to  the  sole  end  of  the  Congregation  and 
directly  opposed  to  our  Blessed  Father’s  practice. 
Consequently,  that  we  may  not  walk  in  a  path  that  is 
not  ours,  and  that  we  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
Blessed  Father,  acting  on  the  advice  of  our  Consultors, 
we  hereby  refuse  and  renounce  the  foundation  that  is 
offered  on  condition  that  we  undertake  the  direction 
and  the  upkeep  of  a  boarding-school.  And,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  such  novelties,  we  strictly  forbid 
each  and  all  the  subjects  of  our  Congregation  to  teach 
outsiders,  either  publicly  or  privately,  whether  in  our 
houses,  or  in  colleges  or  seminaries.  We  hereby  charge 
your  conscience  with  these  prohibitions.” 

Authority  had  spoken,  and  Father  Passerat’s 
obedience  was  so  ready  and  so  filial  that  it  touched  and 
delighted  the  Rector  Major. 
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Yet  another  temporary  disappointment  must  be 
noted.  A  foundation  was  contemplated  in  Bavaria, 
the  Holy  See  itself  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 
Father  Passerat  was  overjoyed.  “  This  foundation,” 
he  wrote  to  the  Rector  Major,  “  would  be  of  great 
service  to  all  our  transalpine  houses.  We  must  pray 
hard  for  its  success.  I  implore  Your  Paternity  to  do  all 
you  can  to  bring  it  about  while  you  are  in  Rome  and 
to  let  me  know  the  result.”  Shortly  after,  he  thanks 
him  for  all  the  trouble  he  took  and  adds  :  “  I  had  an 
interview  about  the  matter  with  Mgr.  Ostini,  the  Inter¬ 
nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  he  promised  me  he  would  speak 
with  the  Nuncio  at  Munich,  who  is  a  friend  of  his.” 

Why  such  potent  influences  remained  ineffectual  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  how  the  very 
Providence  that  seemed  to  delight  in  checkmating 
Father  Passerat ’s  schemes  for  expansion  was  in  reality 
making  use  of  failure  to  point  out  to  him  the  theatre 
of  his  coming  triumph.  Thus,  it  seemed  as  though 
Haguenau  would  involve  Bischenberg  in  its  ruin  and 
close  the  door  permanently  against  the  Redemptorists 
in  Alsace  ;  and  yet  a  day  will  come  when  Father 
Passerat  will  see  Bischenberg  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  when  he  will  see  houses  in  Landser  and  Tet- 
erchen  take  the  place  of  the  abandoned  foundation  of 
Trois-fipis,  and  French  Lorraine  open  its  gates  at 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Port,  near  Nancy  ;  Savoy  will  wel¬ 
come  the  refugees  from  Fribourg,  not  at  Melan,  but  at 
Contamine-sur-Arve  ;  and  even  Bavaria  will  receive 
Father  Passerat ’s  disciples  with  enthusiasm  and  en¬ 
trust  to  their  keeping  its  most  famous  sanctuary  of 
Notre-Dame-d’A  Itoetting. 

Meantime,  other  little  colonies  left  the  parent  house 
of  Maria-Stiegen  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  succeeded 
in  settling  in  various  quarters.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Frohnleiten  and  Mautern,  in  Styria.  While 
this  development  was  taking  place  in  Austria,  Father 
Passerat  wrote  to  his  Superior  General  :  “  We  have 
been  offered  a  foundation  in  Lisbon.  It  is  an  old 
convent  founded  by  an  Austrian  princess*  for  the 

♦Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  who  became  Queen  of  Portugal  by  her 
marriage  with  John  V.  in  1708. 
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benefit  of  Austrian  Carmelites.  These  have  stated 
that  want  of  subjects  does  not  allow  them  to  stay  on 
any  longer.  It  has  been  offered  to  us,  and  we  have 
decided  to  accept  it  and  to  send  three  Fathers  and 
two  laybrothers.” 

This  little  band  comprised  Fathers  Springer,  Weid- 
lich,  and  Pilat,  with  Brothers  Mathias  Colaczech  and 
George  Scherr.  They  left  Vienna  on  the  4th  January, 
1826,  broke  their  journey  in  Alsace,  where  the  three 
Fathers  rendered  invaluable  assistance  at  the  Hague- 
nau  mission,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  way  through 
Paris,  reaching  Lisbon  on  the  26th  June  of  the  same 
year  1826. 

John  VI,  King  of  Portugal,  had  died  on  16th  of  the 
preceding  March;  but  the  sovereign’s  decease  proved 
in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  proposed  foundation. 
Our  religious  were  accorded  a  gracious  reception  by 
the  Queen  Regent,  who  at  once  handed  over  the 
Carmelite  convent  to  them.  The  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Nepomucene,  served  as  a 
national  church  for  the  German  residents  in  Lisbon, 
and  conspicuous  amongst  these  was  Baron  von  Lebzel- 
tern,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  a  man  of  deep  piety. 
The  newcomers  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  work. 
Their  truly  apostolic  zeal  soon  made  them  most 
popular  and  much  sought  after,  and  they  were 
destined  to  effect  the  greatest  good  amongst 
Catholics  and  to  bring  more  than  one  Protestant 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  But  let  us  return  to 
Austria. 

In  the  August  of  1825,  the  Servant  of  God  speaks 
of  the  efforts  made  by  certain  zealous  Catholics  to 
introduce  the  Redemptorists  into  the  Tyrol.  “  This 
would  be  an  excellent  move,”  he  remarks,  “  for  in 
that  part  of  the  Empire  we  should  have  more  liberty 
to  give  missions  than  anywhere  else  ;  but  I  anticipate 
great  difficulties  in  this  foundation.  You  must  arm 
yourselves  with  patience  and  commend  the  matter 
to  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin.  People  need  spiritual 
help  more  than  ever  to-day,  and  more  than  ever 
is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  multiplying  his 
efforts  to  keep  us  from  going  to  their  assistance. 

Y 
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Will  Your  Paternity  please  help  us  with  your  own 
prayers  and  recommend  us  to  the  prayers  of  our 
brethren.” 

The  difficulties  were  indeed  great  and  patience 
was  needed  even  more  than  one  would  have  thought. 
The  Redemptorists  entered  the  Tyrol  in  the  month 
of  September,  1827.  “  I  hasten  to  let  you  know,” 

writes  the  Servant  of  God  to  the  Superior  General, 
“  that  this  week  three  of  our  subjects — Fathers 
Madlener,  Michaleck,  and  Geller,  with  two  lay- 
brothers,  are  leaving  for  Innsbruck,  in  the  Tyrol, 
where  they  are  to  take  over  a  house  that  has  been 
offered  to  us.  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
community,  the  bishop  has  amalgamated  two  bene¬ 
fices,  whose  combined  revenues  make  a  total  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  florins.  There  is  a  hos¬ 
pital  attached  to  the  church,  in  which  our  Fathers 
must  look  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  patients. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  they  are  thus  quasi-chaplains  ; 
but  in  these  countries  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  such 
inconveniences  ;  vexatious  conditions  must  simply  be 
put  up  with.  In  order  not  to  lose  all,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Congregation  in  these  parts,  we  have 
accepted  this  foundation  such  as  it  is,  in  the  hope 
that,  with  God’s  help,  things  will  eventually  take  a 
better  turn.” 

Meanwhile,  the  founders  were  confronted  with 
difficulties  and  contradictions  that  might  well  make 
them  lose  heart.  The  Bishop,  Mgr.  de  Lodron,  at 
whose  invitation  they  had  come,  soon  died.  His 
successor,  Mrg.  Galura,  formerly  Vicar  General  for 
the  Vorarlberg,  did  not  seem  to  place  much  confidence 
in  the  new  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coming 
into  possession  of  the  two  benefices  granted  by 
Mgr.  de  Lodron  depended  on  the  municipality,  which 
enjoyed  the  right  of  patronage  over  the  hospital  and 
its  annexes.  Now  this  body  declared  itself  openly 
and  violently  hostile  to  the  strangers.  The  Fathers 
were  obliged  to  rent  a  house  in  the  town,  to  say  Mass 
and  exercise  their  sacred  ministry  now  in  one  church, 
now  in  another.  The  Innsbruck  magistrates  went  to 
the  length  of  circularizing  the  inhabitants  for  the 
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expulsion  of  the  Fathers.  Nothing  short  of  heroic 
patience  was  needed  to  hold  on  to  the  position  ; 
but  as  it  promised  to  be  a  magnificent  centre  for 
missions,  Innsbruck  was  retained  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing.  Hostility  was  gradually  broken  down,  the 
foundation  grew  in  strength,  and  its  subsequent 
history  fully  justified  the  hopes  that  had  sustained 
the  courage  of  the  pioneers  in  the  dark  days  that 
marked  its  rise. 

Meantime  other  complications  unexpectedly  arose 
to  imperil  the  very  existence  of  the  Congregation  in 
Austria.  “  Prince  Metternich,  our  sole  patron  and 
benefactor,  has  caused  us  great  anxiety,”  writes 
Father  Krai.  “  At  Innsbruck,  where  our  Fathers 
have  just  settled,  there  is  a  College  for  Nobles  which 
the  sovereign  wants  to  be  placed  under  new  manage¬ 
ment.  Now  this  man,  who  is  a  friend  of  our  Con¬ 
gregation  and  a  minister  of  the  Crown  enjoying  great 
influence  with  the  Emperor,  has  suggested  handing 
over  this  college  to  our  Fathers. 

“  We  are  praying  unceasingly  that  God  may  avert 
the  blow  and  are  fervently  imploring  the  protection 
of  Our  Lady  ;  for  really  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  well 
decline  the  proposal,  since  Father  Hofbauer,  when 
treating  with  the  Government  for  our  introduction 
into  Austria,  specified  teaching  as  one  of  our  ends. 
To  get  out  of  it  now  would  be  giving  him  the  lie. 
Besides,  we  should  be  placing  this  powerful  minister 
in  the  position  of  a  man  introducing  measures  he  is 
unable  to  carry  through.  He  cannot  guess  that 
Your  Paternity  has  obliged  us  to  refuse  his  advances  ; 
and  a  refusal  whose  motives  he  would  not  understand 
would  cost  us  his  good  graces,  and  then  our  enemies 
would  have  a  free  hand  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  in  this  country. 

“  We  have  already  taken  steps  to  get  out  of  the 
predicament  ;  we  have  acted  with  all  possible  caution 
in  doing  so,  and  still  it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  our 
endeavours  will  but  turn  against  us.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  has  recently  been  admitted  into  the  Empire  ; 
I  thank  God  for  this,  but  this  won’t  help  us  much, 
as  our  powerful  friend  is  not  so  partial  towards  the 
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Jesuits,  and  he  will  do  his  best  to  employ  our  services 
rather  than  theirs. 

“  We  must  only  pray,  and  we  are  making  use  of 
that  great  means,  so  that,  however  things  turn  out, 
we  may  be  wholly  resigned  to  the  Will  of  God.” 

The  first  answer  to  prayer,  even  to  the  prayer  of  a 
saint,  is  often  an  exhortation  to  perseverance  :  Sus- 
tine  sustentationes  Dei  :  Wait  on  God  with  patience. — 
Eccli.  ii,  3.  In  the  beginning  of  1829,  just  when 
everything  else  was  righting  itself,  the  question  of  the 
Teresian  College,  as  it  was  called,  grew  daily  more 
threatening.  Suddenly  the  Superior  at  Innsbruck 
received  an  official  summons  from  the  Government  to 
state  at  once  whether  he  would  accept  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  College  or  no,  at  least  in  things  spiritual. 
The  teaching  was  no  longer  insisted  upon,  but  a 
definite  reply  was  required  before  the  10th  February. 

Father  Madlener,  who  was  superior,  hastened  to 
the  President  of  the  Regency  and  implored  him  to 
consider  that  such  works  were  forbidden  by  the 
Constitutions.  “  That's  no  impediment,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  “  as  a  dispensation  has  come  from  Rome.” 
On  hearing  this  amazing  piece  of  news,  Father  Passerat, 
having  no  time  to  consult  the  Rector  Major,  sought 
for  light  and  guidance  from  the  Nuncio.  He  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  him,  without  forgetting  the 
alleged  dispensation  from  Rome.  The  Nuncio  knew 
nothing  about  this  ;  to  grant  it  himself  was  beyond  his 
power  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  extreme  urgency 
of  the  case,  he  advised  its  provisional  acceptance  in 
order  to  save  the  situation.  “  I  will  write  to  Rome 
about  it,”  he  added,  “  and  I  feel  sure  that  when  his 
Holiness  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  he  will  sanc¬ 
tion  the  decision  we  have  taken.” 

It  was  only  when  the  Servant  of  God  had  taken 
every  possible  means  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  following  this  advice,  and 
he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Rector  Major  :  “  All  my 
efforts  have  come  to  nothing.  I  was  in  a  dilemma 
between  the  fear  of  losing  the  goodwill  of  our  bene¬ 
factor,  the  only  support  the  Congregation  has,  and 
the  imperative  demands  of  the  Government  con- 
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fronting  my  refusals  with  Father  Hofbauer’s  asser¬ 
tions  about  the  teaching.  To  carry  resistance  further 
would  be  to  expose  the  whole  Congregation  in  these 
countries  to  the  gravest  and  most  serious  danger." 

Such  persistent  goodwill,  so  many  prayers,  and  so 
much  anxiety  so  heroically  borne  did  not  go  unre¬ 
warded,  and  the  Lord  showed  His  power  by  changing 
the  heart  of  man.  The  letter  that  followed  upon  the 
one  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  is  a  cry  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  triumph  :  “  Now  I  can  give  Your  Paternity 
a  piece  of  news  that  will  afford  you  as  much  pleasure 
as  it  has  afforded  us  :  the  question  of  the  college  at 
Innsbruck  is  being  settled  to  our  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  In  vain  had  we  tried  every  means,  when, 
just  as  all  seemed  hopeless,  the  Blessed  Virgin  took 
our  cause  in  hand,  and  the  storm  will  evidently  blow 
over  without  doing  us  any  damage.” 

Another  eventful  foundation  was  that  of  Marburg, 
in  Styria.  “  We  hope  to  have  a  new  house  in  Styria," 
the  Servant  of  God  wrote  ;  “it  will  be  in  Marburg, 
on  the  borders  of  Styria  and  Carniola.  There  is  an 
old  Capuchin  convent  there  in  which  the  Bishop, 
Mgr.  Romain  Zaengerle,  wants  us  to  settle.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  going  on  with  the  Government  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  this  foundation.” 

The  negotiations  went  on  smoothly  ;  the  emperor 
signed  the  decree  ;  but  when  Father  Kosmacek,  who 
had  been  sent  there  as  rector,  appeared  before  the 
local  authorities,  these  gentlemen  began  to  carp  at 
the  imperial  ordinance  and  tried  to  prevent,  even 
forcibly,  the  taking  possession  of  the  convent.  The 
opposition  was  all  the  bolder  and  the  harder  to  meet 
for  receiving  the  support  of  the  emperor’s  own 
brother,  the  Archduke  John.  But  it  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  energetic  intervention  of  his  Lordship.  Mgr. 
Zaengerle  had  not  forgotten  the  emperor’s  words  : 
“  Yes,  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  a  happy 
bishop.”  He  hurried  to  Vienna  and  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  sovereign.  The  sequel  soon  showed 
what  took  place  during  the  interview.  On  the 
second  day  after,  the  Archduke  John,  the  provincial 
Governor  Count  Wickenberg,  and  the  President  of 
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the  Episcopal  Consistory,  were  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  emperor  and  got  orders  to  cease  all  opposition 
to  the  imperial  decree.  The  Redemptorists,  accord¬ 
ingly,  entered  upon  their  rights  without  further  moles¬ 
tation.  The  President  of  the  Consistory  paid  dear 
for  his  untimely  outburst  of  Josephism  :  he  was 
removed  from  office  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an 
ordinary  chaplain. 

Father  Passerat  was  not  so  fortunate  in  Galicia. 
Invitations  had  come  to  him  from  that  country  ; 
“  but,”  he  writes,  “  even  in  Galicia  we  are  not  going 
ahead.  The  emperor  has  the  best  will  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  governments  are  holding  us  up  everywhere.” 

A  second  attempt  to  make  a  foundation  in  Bavaria 
failed,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  man  of  God.  A 
Bavarian  prince  offered  a  house  in  the  Rhenish 
Provinces,  where  there  was  an  immense  deal  of  good 
to  be  done  amongst  people  who  were  still  religious  at 
bottom,  though  deplorably  neglected.  And  yet  he 
was  forced  to  refuse,  a  condition  of  acceptance  being 
that  schools  should  be  taken  over  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  missions. 

An  effort  was  made  to  re-establish  the  Congregation 
even  in  Poland,  whence  it  had  been  so  brutally 
expelled  in  1808.  Ever  since  that  time,  a  few  poor 
Redemptorists  remained  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  country,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  united  in  community.  Father  Pas¬ 
serat  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  this  about.  He 
sent  them  a  Father — Father  Podgorski,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Benno’s — around  whom 
they  could  rally.  “  On  his  arrival,”  Father  Passerat 
tells  us  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
“  Father  Podgorski  was  obliged  to  take  over  a  parish 
in  order  to  secure  toleration  from  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Thus  situated,  while  gathering  his  young 
people  about  him,  he  can  work  for  the  legal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Congregation  in  Poland,  and  he  is  not 
without  hopes  of  success.  Meantime,  his  presence 
there  is  looked  upon  as  a  heaven-sent  blessing.  He 
is  working  with  unflagging  zeal  and  is  doing  the 
greatest  good,  not  only  in  his  parish,  but  throughout 
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the  whole  neighbourhood.  As  for  his  negotiations  with 
the  Russian  Government,  progress  is  necessarily  slow." 

Unfortunately  they  came  to  nothing  ;  however,  his 
position  as  provost  enabled  him  to  appoint  several 
Redemptorists  as  his  own  ‘  vicaires,’  and  these  be¬ 
came  a  small  but  fervent  community  under  his  guid¬ 
ance.  Besides,  as  the  law  entitled  every  provost  to 
recruit  and  train  young  men  for  the  priesthood,  he 
was  thus  able  to  form  a  band  of  novices  and  students, 
and  in  this  way  his  residence  became  a  miniature 
convent.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1830.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  created  by 
Napoleon  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  had  been 
erected  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  subjected  to  the  Czar.  Under  the 
wretched  government  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
and  his  minister  Novosiltow,  the  new  State  rose  in 
revolt  towards  the  close  of  1830.  In  spite  of  the 
successes  of  Chlopicki  and  the  victories  of  Grochow, 
Praga,  and  Ostroleka,  the  Poles,  who  had  but  forty 
thousand  men  under  arms  and  who  unfortunately 
did  not  agree  amongst  themselves,  were  outflanked 
by  a  Russian  army  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
strong.  After  the  destruction  of  the  fort  of  Vola,  the 
Russian  General  Praskiewitsch  entered  Warsaw,  which 
had  to  surrender  unconditionally. 

The  suppression  of  the  Kingdom,  the  closing  of  the 
national  University  of  Vilna,  and  countless  acts  of 
confiscation  were  decreed.  Poland  was  henceforth 
nothing  but  a  Russian  province,  and  Siberia  filled 
with  exiles.  Then  was  renewed,  though  in  a  manner 
less  spectacular,  the  scene  of  which  Father  Podgorski 
had  been  an  eyewitness  and  a  victim  at  St.  Benno’s  : 
all  foreigners  were  arrested  and  transported  to  their 
several  countries,  the  Government  leaving  only 
Father  Podgorski  in  the  parish,  together  with  two  of 
his  confreres. 

As  we  are  tracing  the  development  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  Austria  from  the  year  1826,  we  must  also 
mention  the  foundation  of  Eggenberg,  which  was 
made  in  1833  and  became  the  novitiate,  and  that  of 
Leoben,  in  Styria,  which  was  made  in  1834. 
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And  now  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  hear  the 
man  of  God  himself  set  forth  his  mode  of  procedure 
as  well  as  the  principles  that  guided  him  when  making 
his  foundations.  His  procedure  and  his  principles 
were  the  procedure  and  the  principles  of  the  Saints, 
who  rely  on  God  alone  and  do  not  worry  about  the 
insufficiency  of  human  means.  The  following  is  an 
exposition  of  his  policy  which  he  sends  to  the  Rector 
Major  in  a  report  he  forwards  of  his  canonical 
visitations  : 

"  Such,  Most  Reverend  Father,  is  the  state  of  our 
houses.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  explain  my  method 
of  procedure  in  making  foundations.  My  method  so 
far  has  been  the  one  I  have  seen  adopted  by  Father 
Hofbauer.  Common  life  has  flourished  amongst  us, 
and  not  only  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  same  house, 
but  also  amongst  the  various  houses  themselves. 
And  really  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  act  otherwise 
in  these  days  of  ours  and  in  these  countries.  Here 
we  are  placed  in  a  way  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
and  living  almost  in  a  state  of  perpetual  persecution. 
Religious  and  religious  property  are  a  sort  of  contra¬ 
band  goods.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not 
look  on  the  little  we  possess  as  property  in  the  canonical 
sense,  since  the  required  formalities  cannot  be  gone 
through.  We  should  have  to  lay  it  before  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  but  that  is  just  what  we 
must  at  all  costs  avoid  doing  in  these  countries,  where 
the  civil  government,  with  the  law  at  its  back,  would 
take  everything  under  its  protection,  or  rather  under 
its  supreme  control. 

“  Hence,  although  we  enjoy  certain  little  sources 
of  revenue  in  Vienna,  I  have  not  regarded  them  as 
canonical  ;  especially  as  they  are  far  from  furnishing 
a  competence  for  the  community.  Still  this  does 
not  prevent  us  from  receiving  new  subjects,  though 
we  are  thus  obliged  to  draw  upon  our  capital.  This 
is  what  we  have  done  so  far,  and  yet  our  capital  is 
greater  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

“  The  number  of  subjects  entails  a  huge  outlay. 
Providence  always  comes  to  the  rescue  in  time  ;  and 
even  had  we  but  a  single  crown  left  in  Vienna,  I  do 
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not  think  I  should  have  any  apprehension  lest  we 
should  want  for  what  is  necessary.  But  never  have 
we  been  in  want  of  anything  ;  nay  more,  there  is 
abundance  even  where  there  is  no  fixed  income. 

“  Had  we  not  this  practical  and  unreserved  trust 
in  Providence,  we  should  not  be  able  to  receive  any 
more  subjects.  And  then  what  would  the  people  do  ? 
Words  cannot  describe  the  state  of  neglect  in  which 
the  Lord’s  flock  is  left  in  these  lands,  nor  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  these  poor  sheep  return  to  the  fold 
as  soon  as  they  hear  Christ’s  teaching  on  the  lips  of  a 
true  shepherd  ;  the  moment  a  Redemptorist  makes 
his  appearance  anywhere,  they  flock  to  him  in  crowds. 
People  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  since  Father 
Hofbauer’s  days  Vienna  has  completely  changed  ; 
and  one  happy  consequence  of  it  is  that  our  methods 
of  preaching,  of  hearing  confessions,  etc.,  are  being 
copied  in  other  quarters.” 

It  was,  then,  burning  and  unselfish  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  man  of  God  that  made  him  so  eager  to  spread 
the  Institute  and  recruit  as  many  evangelical  workers 
as  possible  without  worrying  about  material  resources. 
Thus  his  joy  on  seeing  the  spirit  of  regular  observance 
and  apostolic  zeal  flourish  in  all  his  new  foundations 
may  be  imagined.  It  was  indeed  a  long  time  before 
the  missions  strictly  so-called  were  put  on  a  proper 
footing.  From  the  days  of  Joseph  II,  the  very  name 
of  mission  was  taboo  ;  but  under  another  name  and 
in  another  guise  the  missions  began  in  the  year  1825 
and  produced  fruits  of  salvation  that  were  nothing 
short  of  marvellous.  To  the  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  II  it  must  be  stated  that  the  initiative  in  this 
work  in  Austria  was  taken  by  his  Government. 

In  one  part  of  the  Empire  there  was  a  parish  that 
had  become  so  godless  that  the  inhabitants  actually 
contemplated  passing  over  to  Lutheranism.  The 
Government  saw  no  better  means  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  iniquity  than  by  enlisting  the  zeal  of  the 
Redemptorists.  On  being  appealed  to,  Father  Pas- 
serat  at  once  sent  three  missioners,  amongst  them 
being  Father  Springer,  of  holy  and  apostolic  memory. 
Complete  success  would  have  been  theirs  had  they  not 
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had  to  face  opposition  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter. 
At  the  sight  of  the  crowded  congregations  which  the 
church  could  scarcely  hold,  of  the  penitents  besieging 
the  confessionals  day  and  night,  of  the  striking  con¬ 
versions  that  were  such  a  proof  that  God  was  with 
the  Fathers,  the  cure — tainted  perhaps  with  the 
erroneous  doctrines  the  missioners  were  attacking  so 
successfully — became  violently  jealous.  He  for¬ 
warded  a  spiteful  report  to  the  Consistory,  attributing 
the  whole  effect  of  the  mission  to  mere  popular 
curiosity  awakened  by  a  new  style  of  apostolate,  and 
making  out  that  the  enthusiasm  was  unhealthy  and 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the  scorn  of  the  parochial 
authorities.  Thereupon,  a  canon  was  sent  to  inves¬ 
tigate  matters,  with  the  result  that  the  faculties  of  the 
missioners  were  henceforth  restricted  to  the  preaching 
of  a  few  sermons.  The  heretical  innovations  of 
Martin  Boos  thus  found  unexpected  protagonists. 
The  Lutheran  sect  gained  thirty-two  adherents  ;  but 
Father  Passerat  writes  :  “  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ! 
the  harvest  reaped  by  our  Fathers  was  no  mean  one. 
The  people  came  in  such  numbers  from  the  district 
in  which  the  mission  was  being  given,  as  well  as  from 
miles  round,  that  the  church  could  not  hold  them  and 
the  Fathers  were  too  few  to  satisfy  all  who  wanted  to 
go  to  confession.  The  crowds  of  penitents  were  so 
well-disposed  that  they  waited  patiently  for  whole 
days  and  even  spent  the  nights  before  the  church  door 
in  order  to  be  there  the  moment  it  would  be  opened. 
We  sent  them  two  more  missioners  ;  but  neither  the 
Government,  nor  the  Consistory  and  the  cures  would 
on  any  account  tolerate  such  follies  and  disorders — 
for  it  was  in  these  terms  they  spoke  of  the  eagerness 
the  people  displayed  to  become  reconciled  with  God. 
They  succeeded  in  preventing  the  two  new  arrivals 
from  getting  faculties.  For  the  sake  of  prudence, 
and  in  the  face  of  further  plots  that  were  being  hatched, 
the  Fathers  thought  it  better  to  bring  their  labours  to 
a  conclusion.” 

If  now  we  pass  from  Upper  Austria  into  Styria,  we 
shall  see  the  Fathers  reaping  a  harvest  equally  abun¬ 
dant,  while  meeting  with  far  less  opposition.  The 
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field  in  which  they  were  working  was  the  twofold 
diocese  of  Sekau  and  Leoben,  whose  first  bishop,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  Mgr.  Zaengerle,  Father 
Passerat’s  faithful  friend.  In  order  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  his  diocese,  which  had  lain  so  long 
neglected,  the  “  pious  and  Catholic  bishop,”  as  the 
Servant  of  God  styles  him,  lost  no  time  after  his 
installation  in  securing  the  extraordinary  grace  of  a 
mission  ;  and  with  a  view  to  foiling,  or  at  least  weaken¬ 
ing  the  opposition  he  readily  anticipated,  he  cleverly 
induced  the  emperor  himself  to  favour  the  proposal. 

“  His  Majesty,  our  Sovereign,”  writes  Father 
Passerat,  “  has  asked  the  bishop  officially  whether, 
in  view  of  the  prevailing  corruption,  it  would  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  give  the  people  of  Sekau  a  special 
course  of  sermons  and  instructions,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  call  upon  competent  and  zealous  priests  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  for  a  specified  time. 
What  reply  the  bishop  will  make  is  not  hard  to  guess, 
when  he  is  suspected  of  having  himself  suggested 
the  idea  to  the  pious  monarch.” 

Such  evidently  was  the  origin  of  the  “  itinerant 
missions,”  as  they  were  called.  Fathers  Madlener, 
Kosmacek,  Peigl,  Weidlich,  Veith,  and  Putz  were 
amongst  the  first  reapers  in  this  field.  They  went  in 
pairs,  as  of  old  the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  in 
Judaea,  remaining  about  a  month  in  each  place. 
Everywhere  the  people  welcomed  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  Crowds  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  the  word  came  fifty  miles  and  more — often 
over  lofty  mountains — -to  hear  them.  Small  wonder 
then,  if,  as  a  contemporary  records,  countless  miracles 
of  conversion  were  wrought  and  if  the  Redemptorists 
were  spoken  of  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  the 
eyes  of  all  right-minded  Catholics,  they  were  the 
restorers  of  Catholicism,  the  dam  that  stemmed  the 
tide  of  evil  doctrine,  the  loud  voice  that  called  souls 
from  their  fatal  lethargy.  And  all  this  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  man  of  God,  while  he  awaited  the  dawn 
of  better  days  that  would  bring  full  liberty  for  the 
exercise  of  the  apostolate.  “  It  is  true,”  he  would 
say,  “  that  regular  missions  may  not  be  given  yet  ; 
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but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  whole  year  round 
is  one  unbroken  mission,  and  we  have  always  more 
work  than  we  can  get  through.  Our  Fathers  are 
expending  all  their  energies  on  the  work,  and  they 
have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  fruit  of  their  labours  even 
amongst  the  clergy,  who  are  beginning  to  resume  the 
breviary  and  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
of  Penance  and  the  Eucharist.” 

Unfortunately,  those  that  came  under  this  salutary 
influence  were  in  the  minority.  Father  Passerat, 
who  was  overjoyed  when  he  beheld  the  untiring  zeal 
of  the  Fathers  and  the  good  dispositions  of  the  faithful, 
had  to  bewail  the  apathy  of  many  pastors,  even  at  a 
time  like  that  of  the  solemn  Jubilee  of  1826. 

“  With  regard  to  the  Jubilee,”  he  writes,  “  our 
Fathers  are  simply  prostrate  from  hearing  confessions. 
The  country  people  are  coming  in  crowds,  and  often 
from  a  great  distance.  There  are  many  conversions  ; 
the  moment  a  zealous  priest  appears,  the  people,  who 
are  usually  well-disposed  and  hungering  for  the 
truth,  at  once  become  enthusiastic.  Quite  recently, 
Father  Madlener  was  asked  to  supply  for  a  cure  who 
was  ill.  I  sent  Father  Unkhrechtsberg  with  him  ;  and 
between  them  they  changed  the  face  of  the  whole 
parish  in  a  fortnight.  For  want  of  time  to  hear  them, 
they  had  to  send  away  a  great  many  people  who  had 
come  in  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  And  every¬ 
where  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  as  soon  as  one 
of  our  Fathers  comes  upon  the  scene.  But  we  must 
not  rely  on  an  extraordinary  effect  of  the  Jubilee  in 
our  countries.  And  how  could  we  when,  after  the 
two  solemn  processions  prescribed,  the  people  do  not 
hear  a  single  sermon  more  than  usual?  Yes,  the 
Jubilee  would  produce  great  results  in  Germany  if 
only  people  took  the  trouble  to  help  it  on  :  The  little 
ones  have  asked  for  bread,  and  there  was  none  to  break 
it  unto  them.” 

As  though  to  console  His  servant  amidst  the  sad¬ 
ness  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  zeal  unappreciated  and 
thwarted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  the  Lord  gave  him  a 
glimpse  of  an  immense  harvest  where  reapers  were 
being  anxiously  looked  for.  That  far-off  American 
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mission-field  which  had  once  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
hearts  of  St.  Clement  and  the  Redemptorists  in  their 
wanderings  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  now 
presented  itself  spontaneously  and  was  holding  out 
suppliant  hands  to  Father  Passerat. 

“  We  have  here  at  present  in  Vienna,”  we  read  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  Rector  Major,  “  the  Vicar 
General  of  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  in  North  America, 
who  is  strongly  urging  us  to  accept  a  house  in  his 
diocese  and  is  pointing  out  the  extreme  spiritual  need 
of  those  lands  that  lie  in  the  grip  of  heresy.  We 
told  him  that  just  now  we  have  no  subjects  to  spare  ; 
but  that,  in  a  few  years’  time,  if  Your  Paternity  has 
no  objection,  we  will  think  about  it.  He  spoke  about 
schools  and  recommended  them  warmly  as  the  best 
means  of  converting  the  Lutherans  ;  but  we  made  it 
quite  clear  to  him  that  it  was  useless  to  entertain  any 
hopes  on  this  head.  Should  this  foundation  come  to 
anything,  I  would  ask  Your  Paternity  to  grant 
whatever  rector  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it  the 
fullest  powers  the  distance  will  demand  and  to  put 
the  foundation  under  your  own  immediate  jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 

We  shall  soon  see  it  come  to  something,  not  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Rector  Major,  but 
under  that  of  his  indefatigable  Vicar  General.  But 
we  must  first  tell  the  story  of  an  enterprise  that  will 
ever  remain  a  personal  title  to  glory  for  the  Servant  of 
God. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  REDEMPTORISTINES 
1822-1 831 

THE  reader  will  have  noticed  more  than  once  in 
these  pages  how  strong  Father  Passerat’s  con¬ 
victions  were  concerning  the  utter  powerlessness  of 
man  to  effect  the  smallest  good  without  the  help  of 
God.  When  urged  to  embark  on  undertakings  in 
themselves  praiseworthy,  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  kept  ever  recurring  to  his  mind  :  Unless  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build 
it. — Ps.  cxxvi,  1.  This  was  why  he  insisted  so  much 
on  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  on  the  inner  life, 
without  which  the  most  strenuous  activity  is  useless 
and  even  dangerous.  This  too  it  was  that  inspired 
him,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  with  the  idea 
of  founding  in  that  city  a  community  of  fervent  souls 
who  would  give  themselves  wholly  to  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  for  the  success  of  the  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  Order  of  Nuns  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  which 
claims  for  its  founder  and  legislator  St.  Alphonsus, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mgr.  Falcoia,  is  a  purely  con¬ 
templative  one.  It  is  bound  to  the  missionary  Con¬ 
gregation  by  no  ties  of  a  hierarchical  character.  Its 
communities  are  mutually  independent  and  are  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  they  are  established.  Imbued,  however, 
with  the  spirit  of  their  blessed  Father,  the  spiritual 
daughters  of  St.  Alphonsus  pursue  the  same  aims  as 
their  missionary  brothers,  though  making  use  of 
different  means  :  while  the  Fathers  fight  in  the  plains, 
the  Sisters  keep  their  arms  raised  in  prayer  to  the 
God  of  battles,  Who  alone  can  give  the  victory. 
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During  the  lifetime  of  St.  Alphonsus,  the  Nuns  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  founded  only  two  houses  : 
that  of  Scala,  the  cradle  of  the  Order,  and  that  of 
St.  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  where  St.  Alphonsus  invited 
them  in  1766,  when  he  became  its  bishop.  Such 
was  his  regard  for  his  beloved  spiritual  daughters 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  on  the  occasion  : 
“  Should  we  succeed  in  establishing  a  monastery  of 
the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  here,  the  edi¬ 
fication  these  holy  women  will  give  will  make  their 
abode  the  ornament  and  the  pearl,  not  only  of  the 
town  and  the  diocese,  but  of  the  whole  province. 
If  the  monastery  does  not  succeed  in  changing  the 
face  of  this  city  of  ours,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to 
despair  of  its  conversion.” 

Struck  by  the  fatherly  affection  and  esteem  St. 
Alphonsus  always  entertained  for  these  fervent 
Religious,  Father  Passerat  began  to  cast  about  for 
means  of  introducing  them  into  Austria,  in  order  that 
his  Congregation  might  not  be  deprived  of  their 
powerful  co-operation  in  its  work.  He  who  put  the 
idea  into  his  mind  placed  the  instrument  in  his  hands. 

Eugenie  Dijon— in  religion,  Mary  Alphonsus  of 
the  Will  of  God — was  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Breton, 
who  was  born  at  Lorient  during  the  Terror  and  had 
been  led  to  Vienna  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
that  need  not  detain  us  here.  Her  education,  looked 
after  by  a  family  that  was  “  Catholic  to  the  backbone,” 
to  use  the  words  of  a  certain  bishop  who  knew  it  well, 
developed  within  her  the  richest  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  grace. 

A  woman  of  strong  character,  high-souled  and 
aspiring  after  a  sanctity  above  the  common,  she 
strove  bravely  after  perfection  and  did  not  shrink 
from  the  most  painful  sacrifices.  She  was  cast  in  an 
heroic  mould  and  possessed  everything  that  seemed 
to  mark  her  out  to  meet  the  countless  obstacles 
incidental  to  the  beginning  of  big  enterprises. 

The  circumstances  of  her  first  meeting  with  Father 
Passerat  certainly  seemed  to  point  to  some  special 
design  on  the  part  of  God.  Acting  on  the  advice  of 
her  most  intimate  friend,  Mile.  Caroline  von  Hinsberg, 
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who  had  induced  her  to  come  to  Vienna,  she  had 
chosen  the  celebrated  preacher  Zachary  Werner  for 
her  director.  One  day  she  was  amazed  at  his  saying 
to  her  after  confession  :  “I  know  a  certain  holy 
religious  ;  it  is  he,  and  not  I,  whom  God  has  destined 
to  be  your  counsellor  and  guide  in  the  path  along 
which  He  wishes  you  to  walk.”  The  holy  religious 
in  question  was  none  other  than  Father  Passerat. 
The  young  girl  lost  no  time  in  finding  him  out  and 
told  him  all  about  her  secret  longings  for  the  practice 
of  the  Evangelical  counsels  and  for  a  life  of  contem¬ 
plation.  Between  these  two  great  souls  there  sprang 
up  a  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy  that  remind 
us  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Jane  de  Chantal. 
Eugenie  readily  fell  in  with  her  director’s  views. 
Whether  it  was  for  the  sake  of  initiating  her  into 
religious  life,  or  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  virtue, 
Father  Passerat  at  first  advised  her  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  She  acquiesced  through 
obedience,  but  her  heart  was  not  in  the  idea  and  she 
never  wore  the  habit  of  the  Order.  Something  kept 
telling  her  she  was  not  yet  where  God  wanted  her  to 
be,  and  she  was  overjoyed  at  hearing  one  day  through 
her  friend  Caroline  that  a  new  Order  was  going  to  be 
established  in  Vienna  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers.  Soon  after  this,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  a  man  revered  as  a  wonder-worker  throughout 
Austria,  called  on  her.  He  had  scarcely  seen  her 
behind  the  grille  when  he  said  :  “  This  is  not  where 
God  wants  you  to  be.”  The  words  came  as  a  revela¬ 
tion.  She  left  the  daughters  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
at  once  and  offered  herself  to  Father  Passerat  as  a 
postulant  for  the  new  society. 

She  was  soon  joined  by  many  others,  amongst 
whom  must  be  mentioned  two  who  belonged  to  the 
first  families  of  Vienna.  One  was  Caroline  von  Hins- 
berg,  and  the  second,  the  Countess  Welsersheimb, 
then  a  holy  widow,  who,  after  having  given  her  son 
to  God  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
was  soon  to  draw  her  youngest  daughter  after  her 
into  the  Order  of  the  Redemptoristines. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  indeed  strange  and 
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often  seem  to  deviate  from  the  ends  towards  which 
they  are  really  making.  While  Eugenie  and  her 
companions  yearned  for  a  life  of  contemplation,  they 
had  to  begin  by  opening  a  house  of  refuge  for  peni¬ 
tent  women  !  Josephism,  supreme  in  Government 
circles,  had  rigorously  proscribed  contemplative 
Orders.  Before  a  community  could  lay  claim  to  its 
place  in  the  sun  of  liberty,  it  had  to  justify  its  existence 
by  works  of  acknowledged  public  usefulness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  numerous  conversions  wrought 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Redemptorists  called  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  where  perseverance  in 
virtue  could  be  secured  and  innocence  preserved,  and 
which  would  thus  be  an  unquestionable  asset  for 
society.  And  so  Father  Passerat.  and  his  consultors 
decided  on  entrusting  his  plans  for  the  future  to  the 
safe  keeping  of  an  institution  of  quite  another  kind. 

It  certainly  cost  these  good  women  much  to  devote 
themselves  indefinitely  to  a  work  so  much  at  variance 
with  their  tastes  and  their  real  calling.  They  did  so, 
however,  with  a  courage  that  often  rose  to  heroism. 
Satan  can  never  look  quietly  on  while  his  victims 
escape,  and  he  readily  finds  agents  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  those  who  snatch  them  away.  The 
Penitentiary  was  marked  out  for  contradiction  from 
the  outset.  A  scurrilous  section  of  the  people, 
feigning  to  confuse  the  good  women  who  were  man¬ 
aging  the  institution  with  its  unfortunate  inmates, 
made  use  of  insulting  language  when  speaking  of 
them,  even  going  so  far  as  to  call  them  the  “  Penitent 
Sisters.”  At  times  crowds  would  gather  in  front  of 
the  house  to  scare  the  occupants.  From  shouts, 
insults,  and  threats  they  often  went  to  violence, 
breaking  the  windows  with  stones  and  even  trying  to 
take  the  place  by  storm.  The  nights  were  almost  as 
disturbing  as  the  days.  As  soon  as  a  Sister  appeared 
outside  the  house,  even  in  the  garden,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  enclosed  to  conceal  it  from  prying  eyes, 
she  was  sure  to  draw  upon  herself  a  torrent  of  insulting 
words  and  rude  jests.  Things  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  bad  if  the  well-disposed  people  had  but 
shown  a  united  front  in  their  defence.  But  the  work 
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gave  rise  to  much  adverse  criticism  even  on  the  part 
of  otherwise  well-meaning  persons.  Many  of  them 
censured  a  devotedness  that  was  too  lofty  for  them  to 
appreciate.  Eugenie’s  noble  friend,  Caroline  von  Hins- 
berg,  was  disinherited  by  her  family  for  having  joined 
the  Sisterhood.  No  words  of  censure,  however,  no 
act  of  injustice,  no  outrage  was  sufficient  to  dishearten 
those  generous  souls.  The  dauntless  Sister  Eugenie 
bears  this  testimony  to  one  of  her  companions,  Sister 
Antonia  (the  Countess  Welsersheimb)  : 

“  The  very  hostility  shown  by  the  world  filled  the 
great-souled  Antonia  with  the  most  ardent  love  for 
her  vocation.  How  often  have  we  not  heard  her  say 
that  she  looked  with  veneration  on  the  poor  penitents 
on  account  of  their  longing  to  be  sincerely  converted 
and  to  lead  a  genuinely  Christian  life.  Hence  she 
was  never  tired  of  giving  them  marks  of  her  devotion 
and  love.  It  was  a  real  joy  for  her  to  instruct  them, 
and  she  would  say  that  she  experienced  more  happi¬ 
ness  when  so  engaged  than  ever  she  had  known  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  worldly  gatherings.” 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  moral 
strength  that  sustained  these  much  tried  souls. 
Father  Passerat  was  ever  there,  encouraging  and 
enlightening  them,  ever  pointing  to  the  blessed  haven 
of  the  contemplative  life  that  would  be  surely  theirs 
as  soon  as  the  first  stormy  days  were  past.  Meantime 
he  was  initiating  them  into  that  manner  of  life  they 
were  eventually  to  lead.  When  establishing  the 
Penitentiary,  his  first  care  had  been  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  Rules  of  the  Redemptoristines  :  “  In  my 
last  letter  of  the  12th  October  (1822),”  he  writes  to 
the  Most  Reverend  Father  Mansione,  then  Rector 
Major,  “  I  begged  Your  Paternity  to  allow  me  to 
erect  a  monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  here  in 
Vienna,  and  to  send  me  their  Rules  and  Constitutions, 
together  with  all  necessary  instructions.” 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  entrusted  this  important 
matter  to  Father  Springer  when  the  latter  left  the 
following  year  for  Naples  in  quest  of  the  Constitutions 
of  1764.  “The  Refuge  is  doing  better  and  better 
every  day,”  he  wrote,  “  but  the  ladies  who  are  man- 
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aging  it  want  to  embrace  the  religious  state  and 
entertain  the  hope  of  becoming  Religious  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer.  This  Order,  founded  by  our  Blessed 
Father,  has  been,  I  presume,  approved  like  the 
Congregation  itself.  Our  friends  in  Vienna  could 
be  affiliated  to  it.  What  must  I  do  ?  There  is  no 
one  here  to  advise  me,  as  no  one  can  give  me  the 
requisite  information.” 

At  last  he  received  the  Rule.  He  had  it  at  once 
translated  into  German  and  French  by  the  Countess 
Welsersheimb.  The  little  community  was  organized, 
as  far  as  circumstances  allowed,  according  to  the 
laws  laid  down  by  St.  Alphonsus  for  his  spiritual 
daughters.  They  had  at  last  been  able  to  move  from 
the  first  house  they  were  living  in — which  was  very 
small — into  a  large  roomy  one  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  garden,  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna  called  the 
Landstrasse.  In  the  garden  was  a  pretty  little 
summerhouse,  which  became  the  first  oratory  of  the 
monastery  that  was  to  be.  Father  Passerat  said 
Mass  there  on  the  2nd  February,  1825,  and  left  the 
Divine  Guest  behind  him  to  console  the  Sisters  in 
their  troubles  and  to  sweeten  their  sacrifices. 

So  far  these  pious  ladies,  though  assuming  the 
name  of  Sisters,  were  distinguished  from  seculars  in 
nothing  beyond  the  unusual  simplicity  and  modesty 
of  their  black  costume.  On  the  26th  May,  1825,  the 
feast  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  first  four  Sisters — Eugenie 
Dijon,  the  Superior,  Antoinette  Welsersheimb,  Caroline 
von  Hinsberg,  and  Maria  Ignatia — received  from  the 
hands  of  Father  Passerat  the  habit  that  was  to 
mark  them  out  as  religious  :  a  black  tunic  similar 
to  that  worn  by  the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  with  a 
small  frilled  collar,  a  white  muslin  cap,  and  a  triple 
girdle  from  which  a  rosary  hung.  This  was  not  the 
Redemptoristine  habit,  but  it  had  at  least  something 
monastic  about  it,  and  something  daringly  monastic 
too,  when  we  consider  that  the  little  society  had  no 
official  recognition  from  the  Government. 

The  Servant  of  God  and  the  Sisters  left  nothing 
undone  to  bring  about  this  recognition,  which  was 
particularly  essential  in  Vienna.  Father  Passerat 
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appealed  once  more  to  his  influential  friend  Mgr. 
Zaengerle,  who  came  away  from  a  short  visit  to  the 
Refuge  amazed  at  all  he  had  seen  and  who  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  his  impressions  to  the  Emperor. 
However,  they  had  to  reckon  with  secret  opposition 
and  with  the  calculated  dilatoriness  of  Josephist 
officialdom,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
rendered  ineffective  the  goodwill  of  the  sovereign 
himself.  There  was  no  telling  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  these  prolonged  and  toilsome  proceedings. 

To  make  matters  worse,  in  the  summer  of  this  same 
year  1825,  the  Servant  of  God  was  suddenly  laid  low 
by  an  illness  that  brought  him  to  death’s  door.  The 
news  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  Landstrasse. 
What  would  become  of  the  little  flock  were  its  pastor 
and  guide  to  be  taken  from  them  ?  Such  a  misfor¬ 
tune  had  to  be  averted  at  all  costs  ;  and  so  vigils, 
prayers,  mortifications,  almsdeeds — nothing  was  left 
untried  that  Heaven  might  be  moved  to  prolong  such 
a  precious  life.  The  sick  man  himself  had  to  comfort 
them,  and  he  dictated  the  following  lines  to  his 
disconsolate  daughters. 

“  Most  honoured  Sister  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  beg  and 
beseech  of  you  not  to  worry.  You  must  not  overdo 
it  like  this,  spending  whole  nights  in  prayer.  God 
does  not  want  it.  I  am  not  going  to  take  an  oath 
on  the  matter,  for  that  would  not  be  right  ;  but  I 
will  say  with  Jesus  Christ  :  Amen,  amen,  dico  vobis  : 
amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you,  I  shall  not  die  of  this 
illness.  So  console  yourself,  and  do  not  overdo 
your  grief  and  your  penances  and  prayers.  Let 
your  greatest  consolation  be  to  adore  God’s  Will. 
Let  us  alwa}rs  say — whether  we  get  good  news  or 
bad — ’tis  God's  Will,  'tis  God’s  Will  ;  or,  in  union 
with  Our  Lord,  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  Ah, 
had  we  acted  like  that  these  last  twelve  days, 
what  joy  we  should  have  given  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
to  the  glorious  Virgin  and  the  whole  Court  of  Heaven  ! 
what  treasures  we  should  have  gained  for  our  soul  !  ” 

In  spite  of  this  comforting  assurance,  Sister  Eugenie 
could  not  but  contemplate  the  future  with  alarm. 
In  her  distress,  she  began  to  wonder  if  God  really 
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wanted  the  new  work  at  all.  Eager  to  hear  what 
might  prove  to  be  the  last  counsels  of  her  holy  director 
on  the  matter,  she  betook  herself  to  the  Redemptorist 
monastery.  The  sick  man  had  himself  carried  down 
to  the  parlour  where  he  received  most  kindly  her 
whom  he  called  his  eldest  daughter.  At  first  his 
talk  was  all  of  courage  and  resignation  ;  but  then, 
seeming  to  read  the  cruel  doubts  that  tore  her  heart, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed  with  the  assurance  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  prophet  :  “  You  must  go  on  with  the  work, 
for  it  is  of  God.  Yes,  it  is  from  God,  for  it  is  bringing 
suffering  with  it,  and  the  crosses  and  humiliations 
that  beset  you  on  all  sides  show  that  it  is  a  holy  enter¬ 
prise.  I  assure  you  in  God’s  name  that  if  you  remain 
true,  constant  in  prayer,  and  steadfast  in  your  pur¬ 
pose,  God  shall  lead  you,  even  by  these  devious  paths, 
to  the  goal  of  your  desires.  The  sweets  of  a  life  of 
contemplation — that  holy  life  which  will  be  the 
salvation  of  many  a  soul — shall  follow  on  these  days  of 
tribulation.  Yes,  God  will  take  care  of  you.” 

The  day  following  this  memorable  interview,  Father 
Passerat’s  illness  took  an  alarmingly  serious  turn  ; 
but  simultaneously  the  prayers  at  the  Landstrasse 
became  almost  frenzied  in  their  intensity  and  trust. 
“  O  Lord,”  Mother  Eugenie  kept  repeating  with 
tears,  “  O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  hoped,  and  I  shall  not 
be  confounded.”  Heaven  relented.  On  the  29th 
June  the  Servant  of  God  writes  to  Father  Czech  :  “  I 
have  just  come  back  from  the  grave.  I  had  an  attack 
of  bilious  fever  and  was  given  up  by  the  doctors. 
The  prayers  of  my  brethren  and  of  so  many  other 
kind  souls  have  obtained  a  few  years’  grace  for  this 
barren  fig-tree.  Please  help  me  to  thank  Jesus  and 
Mary  for  their  kindness  and  mercy.  I  began  to  say 
Mass  again  on  the  Eve  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Day  ; 
I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to  say  my  Office  to-day.  I 
have  experienced  the  effect  of  the  promise  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  :  I  have  got  the  hundredfold  ;  for  the 
one  brother  I  have  lost,  I  have  gained  ninety,  and 
even  a  hundred,  counting  the  absent.” 

Restored  to  health  once  more,  he  resumed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  onerous  duties  attached  to  his  position, 
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the  care  of  his  spiritual  daughters,  whose  welfare  he 
had  so  much  at  heart.  The  sanctification  of  her  who, 
as  superior,  was  to  be  the  model  and  the  stay  of  her 
sisters,  he  made  his  special  aim.  “  Very  dear  Sister,” 
we  read  in  a  letter,  “  I  have  been  paying  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  house  and  almost  as  much  as  you  have 
been  paying  yourself  to  what  is  a  source  of  trouble 
to  you.  Everyone  has  his  own  cross  to  carry.  Let 
me  tell  you  honestly  that  ordinary  virtue  will  not  do 
for  the  Landstrasse  :  one  at  least  of  its  inmates  must 
have  heroic  virtue.  You  can  acquire  this  more 
quickly  and  more  surely  than  the  others.  You  are 
now  under  fire,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  you  are  fighting 
sword  in  hand.  Fight  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  the 
military  hero  is  that  you  are  sure  to  conquer  without 
losing  your  life,  provided  you  remain  on  the  defensive 
and  never  lay  down  your  arms.  Nor  must  you  be 
afraid  of  bodily  wounds.  Then  will  you  be  the 
heroine  looked  for  by  your  Father  Joseph  Passerat.” 

Meantime,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  the  Servant  of  God  had 
obtained  a  brief  from  Leo  XII  giving  him  full  powers 
to  establish  the  Redemptoristines  in  Austria  ;  nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties.  To  bring  things  to  a  speedy  issue,  it  was  decided 
to  go  over  the  heads  of  subordinates  and  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  emperor.  An  audience  was 
requested  for  the  superior  and  obtained,  and  she  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  sovereign  by  Sister  Antoinette. 
This  Sister — formerly  the  Countess  Welsersheimb — 
was  personally  known  to  his  Majesty  and  was  better 
fitted  than  any  other  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Redemp¬ 
toristines.  The  two  religious  were  received  with 
almost  paternal  kindness.  As  soon  as  they  had  set 
forth  the  object  of  their  petition,  the  emperor  replied  : 
“  Be  assured  that  it  is  my  wish  that  you  be  established 
according  to  your  Rules  and  Constitutions.  I  like 
your  Order,  and  I  am  partial  to  contemplative  Orders 
in  general.  Besides,  everyone  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  his  vocation  ;  I  am  convinced  that  yours  is  a 
clear  and  a  good  one.”  “  Yes,  yes,  you  may  rely  on 
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my  protection,”  he  added,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  as  though  to  vouch  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
words  ;  “  you  may  rely  on  my  protection  ;  only  have 
patience  a  little  longer.”  And  then  he  repeated 
imploringly  :  “  Do  have  patience  a  little  longer.” 

The  delight  of  the  community  on  hearing  the 
account  of  this  audience  may  be  imagined.  The 
result  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  they  had  to  see 
about  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  availing 
themselves  of  the  emperor’s  favour  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  conceded.  Father  Passerat  would  have 
been  much  pleased  had  two  Italian  Sisters  come  to 
preside  over  the  formation  of  the  new  community. 
He  had  made  a  similar  request  before  for  Strasburg 
and  had  been  refused.  As  this  plan  was  not  feasible, 
he  decided  on  sending  Sister  Eugenie,  the  superior, 
with  her  assistant  Sister  Antoinette,  to  Italy,  that 
they  might  become  familiarized  with  the  spirit  and 
observances  of  the  Order  in  the  very  convent  founded 
by  St.  Alphonsus  at  St.  Agatha. 

The  two  travellers  left  Vienna  on  the  24th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1830,  equipped  with  every  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  that  could  facilitate  their  mission,  and  directed 
their  steps  towards  St.  Agatha  of  the  Goths.  When 
in  Rome,  they  obtained  leave  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  Pius  VIII  to  enter  the  monastery  in  St. 
Agatha  and  make  their  novitiate  there.  “  We  went 
on  to  Naples  without  further  delay,”  writes  Sister 
Eugenie  in  her  diary.  “  On  reaching  Nocera,  we 
stayed  two  days  there  in  order  to  venerate  the  relics 
of  Blessed  Alphonsus  preserved  in  the  Fathers'  church 
in  the  town,  and  also  to  draw  down  the  blessing  of 
the  holy  Founder  on  our  mission.  On  the  first  day — 
the  nth  November — my  companion  and  myself 
spent  the  whole  morning  in  the  church,  at  the  altar 
on  which  the  relics  of  the  Beatus  lie  ;  we  received 
Holy  Communion  there  and  heard  several  Masses. 
Then  we  recited  aloud  the  Litany  of  Blessed  Alphon¬ 
sus,  begging  him  with  tears  to  receive  us  into  the 
number  of  his  children  and  to  use  his  influence  with 
God  to  bring  about  the  authorization  of  the  Institute 
of  his  spiritual  daughters  in  Austria. 
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“  Now  what  happened  ?  Glory  be  to  God  and  praise 
be  to  Blessed  Alphonsus  !  Our  beloved  Father  was 
pleased  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  fatherly  affection  by 
obtaining  from  God  that  the  decree  of  authorization 
for  our  Institute  in  Austria  should  be  signed  on  that 
very  day  by  our  worthy  Emperor.” 

At  St.  Agatha,  where  their  name  had  gone  before 
them,  their  welcome  was  almost  an  ovation.  “  We 
were  received  with  all  due  solemnity  by  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Sister  Eugenie  continues  :  “In  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  the  Sisters  sang  the 
Litany  of  Loreto  and  the  Te  Deum.  Many  ecclesi¬ 
astics  and  a  great  number  of  people  from  St.  Agatha 
had  assembled  in  the  church  attached  to  the  monastery, 
in  order  to  give  expression  to  their  delight  at  seeing 
the  Institute  of  the  Redemptoristines  established  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.” 

The  two  candidates  had  not  spent  many  days  in  the 
monastery  before  they  won  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
community.  The  countess  gave  proof  of  such  humility 
and  wisdom,  and  of  such  loftiness  of  view  that  she  re¬ 
minded  them  of  St.  Chantal.  Both  one  and  the  other 
were  models  of  prayer,  regular  observance,  and  gener¬ 
osity  in  making  sacrifices.  “  We  are  indeed  happy  to 
have  you  amongst  us,”  the  good  Italian  Sisters 
exclaimed,  adding  :  “  but  what  on  earth  brought  you 
here  from  such  a  distance  ?  You  know  more  and  are 
further  on  in  the  ways  of  perfection  than  ourselves.” 

“  The  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha,”  we  read 
again  in  Sister  Eugenie’s  diary,  “  never  ceased  giving 
us  proofs  of  his  kindness  and  interest.  He  kept 
sending  us  such  a  lot  of  dainties  that  many  a  time  we 
thought  we  should  protest  and  tell  him  that  all  these 
good  things  were  preventing  us  from  acquiring  the 
spirit  of  penance  and  the  love  of  suffering  that  God 
demands  from  the  Nuns  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
The  good  man,  quite  unconvinced,  would  answer  with 
a  smile  :  ‘  Take  these  little  comforts,  Sisters  ;  you 
need  strength,  yes,  you  do.  You  have  been  so 
warmly  recommended  to  me  by  Cardinal  Albani  in 
the  Holy  Father’s  name  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  I  can  do  my  duty  towards  you.’  ” 
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Great  as  was  the  admiration  of  which  the  two 
foreigners  were  the  object  on  the  part  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Agatha,  it  was  not  greater  than  the  edification 
which  these  same  Sisters — these  true  daughters  of 
Alphonsus — gave  their  visitors,  whose  wish  it  would 
certainly  have  been  to  remain  long  in  such  a  school. 
However,  the  troubles  that  were  then  beginning  to 
agitate  Italy  forbade  them  to  stay  longer  than  four 
months.  The  separation  did  not  take  place  without 
tears.  “  Why  are  you  leaving  us  ?  "  sobbed  their 
Italian  Sisters  ;  “  stay  on  with  us,  Donna  Eugenia, 
and  we  will  make  you  our  superior." 

But  neither  Donna  Eugenia  nor  Donna  Antonia 
had  crossed  the  Alps  in  quest  of  a  superior’s  diploma. 
They  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  being  clothed 
at  St.  Agatha  in  the  habit  of  their  Order.  The 
Rector  Major,  whose  desire  it  had  been  to  procure 
this  privilege  for  them  on  their  way  through  Naples, 
together  with  the  requisite  dispensations,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  the  susceptibilities  and 
suspicions  of  the  regalists.  His  Neapolitan  Majesty 
would  not  admit  that  St.  Alphonsus  had  founded  his 
Institute  for  countries  other  than  his  own  ;  besides, 
the  Josephist  authorities  in  Vienna  might  refuse  to 
admit  religious  into  the  Empire  who  had  received  the 
habit  in  a  foreign  country.  To  make  up  for  the 
disappointment,  they  were  allowed  on  their  way 
through  Rome  to  change  their  secular  attire  for  the 
garb  of  the  Redemptoristines,  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  their  desires.  They  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  Odescalchi,  on  Holy 
Saturday,  April  2nd,  1831.  The  ceremony  was 
carried  out  in  full  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Order 
in  his  Eminence’s  private  chapel.  The  Procurator 
General  of  the  Redemptorists  was  present  together 
with  several  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  and  many 
distinguished  ecclesiastics.  Sister  Eugenie  then  be¬ 
came  Sister  Mary  Alphonsus  of  the  Will  of  God,  while 
the  Countess  Welsersheimb  was  henceforth  known  as 
Sister  Mary  Anne  Joseph  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  two  Austrian  religious  were  unable  to  leave  the 
Eternal  City  until  the  20th  April.  They  had  made  a 
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stay  of  over  a  month,  and  they  needed  all  this  time 
to  secure  the  dispensations,  authorizations,  and 
privileges  which  the  erection  of  the  monastery  in 
Vienna  entailed.  By  virtue  of  a  papal  brief,  Sister 
Mary  Anne  Joseph,  although  a  widow,  was  allowed 
to  take  her  religious  vows  in  an  Order  from  which 
widows  are  excluded.  Moreover,  the  novitiate  was 
curtailed  in  favour  of  this  worthy  religious  as  well  as 
for  Sister  Mary  Alphonsus  and  the  religious  who  had 
governed  the  house  in  Vienna  during  her  absence  in 
Italy,  and  they  were  allowed  to  be  professed  on  the 
2nd  August,  the  feast  of  Bl.  Alphonsus,  after  a  month’s 
spiritual  exercises  in  preparation  for  the  great  act. 
Finally,  the  Vienna  community  was  placed  pro¬ 
visionally  under  the  guidance  of  the  Redemptorists — 
in  other  words,  of  Father  Passerat — and  the  religious 
were  permitted  to  recite  the  Breviary  according  to  the 
Directory  of  the  Congregation. 

It  was  indeed  a  joy  for  the  two  new  Redemptoris- 
tines  to  be  back  again  amongst  their  Sisters  of  the 
Landstrasse,  as  it  was  a  joy  for  these  to  welcome  into 
their  midst  the  living  mouthpieces  of  that  primitive 
tradition  of  their  Order  which  they  had  drunk  in 
at  the  very  fountain-head.  The  Viennese  religious 
already  wore  the  holy  habit  of  their  Order  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  regular  community.  The  clothing  had 
followed  hard  upon  the  decree  of  authorization,  as 
there  was  always  a  fear  of  the  favour  granted  by  the 
Emperor  being  thwarted  by  some  underhand  dealing 
in  Josephist  quarters.  The  Servant  of  God  had  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  function  on  the  25th  January,  1831,  and 
ever  since,  these  holy  souls  had  been  undergoing  an 
intensive  spiritual  cultivation  at  his  hands,  that 
they  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  profit  by  the 
practical  lessons  that  were  soon  to  reach  them  from 
St.  Agatha. 

And  great  was  the  perfection  he  looked  for.  “  Let 
us  have  self-denial,”  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  spiritual 
daughter,  “  let  us  have  self-denial.  That  means 
self-conquest  already  entered  upon,  already  pushed 
far  ;  if  that  is  not  there  the  rest  does  not  affect  me 
much,  and  I  should  look  upon  this  journey  with  all 
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its  difficulties  and  dangers  as  worthless.  Begin  now; 
take  every  occasion  of  humbling  and  mortifying 
yourself,  without  excuse  and  without  exception. 
Forgive  me,  dear  Sister  Alphonsus,  it  is  the  sincere 
affection  I  bear  you  that  makes  me  speak  as  I  do.  I 
wish  to  say  as  much  to  Sister  Antoinette  :  interiorly 
you  must  resemble  the  fair  Esther.  That  is  the 
burden  of  my  preaching  at  the  Landstrasse ;  and 
that  is  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  into  line 
with  the  Rules,  and  especially  to  make  conformable  to 
the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  daughter,  the 
time  is  drawing  near  ;  turn  to  account  the  means  of 
sanctification  God  is  giving  you.  I  am  working  hard 
at  the  Landstrasse  to  make  good  religious.  I  have 
used  the  surgeon’s  knife  on  two  Sisters  and  have 
given  them  much  pain,  but  pain  that  will  do  them 
good.  As  Blessed  Alphonsus  puts  it,  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  having  nothing  but  enclosed  women  ; 
we  must  have  religious.  Take  up  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  keep  making  acts  of  humility  till  you  return  ; 
keep  ever  saying  in  thought,  in  word  and  in  act  : 
I  have  chosen  to  be  the  least  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ; 
whether  I  am  loved  or  despised,  I  am  going  to  bear  it 
patiently  ;  then  I  shall  enjoy  peace  and  shall  be  holy. 
If  you  come  back  with  such  dispositions,  you  will 
afford  me  the  greatest  of  all  consolations.” 

The  Servant  of  God  most  certainly  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  expectations  ;  his  dear  daughter  Mary 
Alphonsus  came  home  more  fervent  and  generous 
than  ever.  The  Monastery  of  Vienna  was  founded, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  trans¬ 
planted  beyond  Italy — where  it  survived  only  with 
difficulty — was  about  to  send  forth  hardy  offshoots. 
Though  St.  Clement  Hofbauer  did  not  succeed  in 
preserving  any  of  the  foundations  of  the  Congregation 
for  which  he  was  personally  responsible,  still  he  is 
deservedly  called  its  Illustrious  Propagator,  since  it 
was  he  who  transplanted  it  into  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps.  Father  Passerat  is  equally  deserving  of 
being  styled  the  Illustrious  Propagator  of  the  Order  of 
the  Redemptoristines,  in  as  much  as  it  was  from  the 
monastery  in  Vienna  that  the  twenty-one  foundations 
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spread  to-day  throughout  Europe  and  America  origin¬ 
ally  came  forth. 

Let  us  leave  the  holy  community  of  the  Landstrasse 
for  a  while  at  its  hidden  work,  and  let  us  proceed  with 
the  story  of  further  enterprises  of  the  Servant  of  God. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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1826-1833 

WE  have  seen  how  the  Fathers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Lisbon  foundation  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  Haguenau  mission  on  their  way 
through  Alsace,  and  how  they  were  scarcely  installed 
in  the  old  Carmelite  monastery  when  they  won  the 
veneration  and  sympathy  of  all  classes.  Father 
Springer,  the  worthy  religious  at  their  head,  did  not 
live  long  to  taste  the  joys  of  an  apostolate  so  visibly 
blessed  by  God.  Even  before  he  left  Austria,  his 
state  of  health  had  been  giving  rise  to  grave  anxiety. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  milder  climate  of  Portugal 
would  do  him  good  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth 
it  was  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  sick  man’s  days 
were  numbered,  and  that  the  glimmer  of  hope  held  out 
b}’  the  doctors  rested  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
He  was  at  once  recalled.  But  he  did  not  reach 
Vienna,  and  while  actually  on  the  way  home  died 
peacefully  in  Prague.  He  was  assisted  in  his  last 
moments  by  the  President  of  the  diocesan  seminary, 
Vincent  Prazski,  who  at  once  communicated  the 
details  of  his  holy  death  to  Father  Passerat.  The  last 
words  he  uttered  before  entering  on  his  agony  were  : 
“  Alleluia  !  I  have  won  the  victory  and  I  shall  soon 
see  the  end  of  my  mortal  life.”  When  forwarding 
this  letter  to  the  Rector  Major,  the  Servant  of  God 
added  :  “  Father  Springer  lived  but  one  day  in  Prague, 
and  yet  his  death  made  a  deep  impression  on  all. 
The  Archbishop  of  Prague  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral  at  his  own  expense.  This  letter  seems  to 
show  that  our  lamented  confrere’s  death  has  given 
rise  to  a  wish  to  have  a  foundation  in  Prague.” 

365 
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The  success  of  the  new  community  suffered  no 
diminution  by  the  loss  of  its  head,  and  Father  Pas- 
serat  wrote  as  follows  on  the  2nd  May,  1829  :  “  The 
Lisbon  foundation  is  the  most  solid  of  all.  The  only 
intention  I  had  in  sending  our  Fathers  there  was  to 
introduce  the  Congregation  into  the  country.  So 
far  we  have  not  been  successful  on  account  of  the 
political  disturbances  by  which  it  is  torn.  But  now 
two  young  postulants  have  presented  themselves  ; 
one  is  a  native  of  Goa,  the  other  a  Portuguese.  As 
our  foundation  is  meant  to  cater  for  the  German 
colony  alone,  we  need  a  special  authorization  to 
receive  them.  I  have  told  Father  Weidlich  to  ask 
His  Excellency  the  Nuncio  at  Lisbon  to  be  kind 
enough  to  use  his  influence  in  the  matter.” 

These  two  postulants  were  soon  followed  by  a 
number  of  others.  But  meanwhile,  until  such  time 
as  their  reception  was  possible,  reinforcements  became 
necessary,  and  Father  Passerat  sent  Fathers  Flamm 
and  Kannamuller.  The  choice  was  such  a  happy  one 
that  the  Servant  of  God  soon  had  a  letter  from  the 
nuncio  praising  the  new  arrivals  and  thanking  him 
for  having  sent  such  men. 

We  must  surely  attribute  to  the  influence  of  this 
kindly  prelate  the  granting  of  a  favour  that  greatly 
rejoiced  the  Servant  of  God.  The  King  of  Portugal, 
by  a  decree  issued  motu  proprio  and  without  any 
interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Reform  of  Religious  Orders,  allowed  the 
Redemptorists  to  receive  Portuguese  subjects.  The 
decree,  signed  on  the  4th  July,  1829,  was  communi¬ 
cated  directly  to  Father  Weidlich  two  days  later  by 
the  Minister  for  Justice  and  Public  Worship. 

As  Portugal  was  opening  its  doors  spontaneously 
to  the  Congregation— thus  fulfilling  the  secret  designs 
of  the  Servant  of  God — it  was  also  at  liberty  to 
open  the  novitiate.  Steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
house  in  Madrid.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bishop  of 
Evora,  who  had  had  a  mission  given  in  his  diocese 
by  the  Lisbon  Fathers,  had  so  high  an  appreciation  of 
their  zeal  that  he  applied  to  the  Rector  Major  in 
Nocera  for  a  foundation  in  his  cathedral  city.  The 
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reply  he  received  was  sent  by  the  capitular  Fathers 
then  in  session.  While  doing  homage  to  his  zeal 
and  thanking  him  for  his  favour,  they  could  do  no 
more  than  assure  him  that,  as  soon  as  Italy  was 
sufficiently  supplied  with  subjects  to  allow  of  their 
going  further  afield,  Father  Passerat  would  undertake 
to  satisfy  his  desires. 

Alas  !  the  storm  that  was  to  blast  such  high  hopes 
was  already  gathering.  In  Alsace,  after  the  alarm 
we  have  spoken  of  had  passed,  the  community, 
which  had  dispersed  of  its  own  accord  for  the  time, 
had  again  quietly  re-formed.  Even  the  novices, 
who  had  been  temporarily  transferred  to  Switzerland, 
had  been  brought  back  to  Alsace.  Then  came  the 
upheaval  of  1830.  The  revolution  of  July  let  loose 
a  flood  of  anti-religious  feeling,  and  the  convents  were 
as  usual  the  first  to  experience  the  shock.  In  Alsace, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  emanating  from  the  Prefect 
of  the  Bas-Rhin  on  the  6th  November,  the  house  at 
Bischenberg  was  to  be  closed  within  eight  days.  Short 
as  the  time  was,  it  was  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
taking  of  prompt  and  energetic  measures,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  promise  well.  A  counsellor,  on  hearing 
the  Fathers’  case,  honestly  admitted  that  their  legal 
position  was  unassailable  and  that  the  Prefect’s  notice 
was  illegal.  For  all  that,  its  execution  was  hurried 
forward.  Fathers  and  Brothers  were  summoned 
before  the  police  magistrate  of  Selestat  and  had  to 
undergo  a  rigorous  cross-examination  ;  the  Rector’s 
ordeal  lasted  four  whole  hours,  the  other  Fathers  were 
cross-questioned  individually  for  two.  But  they  put 
up  a  stout  defence.  Father  Berset  especially  as¬ 
tounded  the  judge  by  the  eloquence  of  his  replies  as 
well  as  by  his  legal  knowledge  and  was  made  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  highest  compliments.  All  the  accused 
were  sent  back  to  their  monastery  with  the  assurance 
that  they  had  not  infringed  any  law.  However,  it 
would  never  do  to  leave  the  field  to  the  religious.  The 
Prefect,  not  venturing  to  carry  out  his  illegal  decree  of 
the  6th  November,  addressed  himself  to  Mgr.  Lepappe 
de  Trevern  and  asked  him  to  withdraw  faculties  from 
the  Fathers.  The  Gallican  prelate  was  not  bold 
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enough  to  refer  the  Prefect  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
on  the  7th  December  an  episcopal  communication 
placing  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  chief  pastor  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sectarian  Prefect  reached  Bischenberg. 
Not  satisfied  with  a  measure  that  would  surely  have 
sufficed  to  empty  the  monastery,  the  Prefect  had 
carried  his  complaint  to  higher  quarters,  and  not  with¬ 
out  success  ;  for  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  Louis-Philippe  the  First,  was  to  issue  a  decree 
closing  the  church  at  Bischenberg  and  forbidding 
anyone  whomsoever  to  re-open  it.  This  performance 
bears  date  28th  February,  1831.  But  the  chapel  had 
already  been  closed  on  the  25th  by  M.  Blanchard,  the 
Sub-prefect  of  Selestat.  The  official  closing,  notifica¬ 
tion  of  which  had  been  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the 
church  and  of  the  sacristy,  took  place  under  circum¬ 
stances  we  had  rather  pass  over  in  silence.  During 
the  melancholy  proceedings,  old  Brother  John  Scher- 
messer,  whom  everyone  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  heard 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  desecrated 
tabernacle,  saying  :  “  Thou  art  disturbing  Me  now  in 
the  place  I  have  chosen  for  My  repose  ;  but  thou  and 
thine  shall  perish.” 

The  Brother  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  affirmed.  Of  the  three  men 
against  whom  this  threat  was  uttered,  one  became  a 
lunatic  and  died  two  years  later  ;  the  second  fell  from 
a  state  of  wealth  into  a  state  of  utter  destitution  and 
became  a  living  witness  to  the  justice  of  God,  though 
he  seems  to  have  entered  into  himself  at  the  end  ;  the 
third,  also  become  penniless,  came  begging  to  the 
convent  door.  His  only  friend  was  good  Father 
Wittersheim,  who  supported  and  assisted  him  in  his 
last  moments. 

We  may  mention  here  without  comment  another 
incident  relating  to  the  events  of  the  period.  The 
Fathers,  giving  way  before  the  storm,  had  dispersed 
for  the  time.  Only  two  Fathers  and  three  Brothers 
remained  as  caretakers  of  the  monastery,  and  one  of 
these  was  this  same  Brother  John  Schermesser.  One 
day,  as  he  was  bewailing  his  lonely  situation  and  won¬ 
dering  if  Bischenberg  would  ever  be  what  it  Was  again, 
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Father  Springer  suddenly  appeared  before  him  and 
said  :  “  Be  comforted  ;  this  convent  shall  be  re-peopled 
and  shall  welcome  many  within  its  walls.” 

Besides,  we  must  observe  that  the  royal  decree  of 
February  ordered  the  closing  of  the  church  only.  This 
could  be  righted  in  time  and  by  some  future  bishop. 
The  community  still  retained  the  rights  attached  to  its 
legal  position,  until  the  time  came  when  these  rights 
could  be  prudently  enjoj^ed.  This  evidently  explains 
what  Father  Passerat  wrote  to  the  Rector  Major  : 

“  We  had  to  abandon  Bischenberg  at  last.  News 
from  France  has  been  very  depressing  of  late  ;  but  just 
now  there  is  a  letter  from  Father  Berset  which  is  most 
consoling  on  this  head.” 

In  fact,  the  community  was  soon  reconstituted  and 
became  more  flourishing  than  ever,  thus  making  good 
in  its  case  a  famous  device  :  Fluctuat  nec  mergitur. 

In  Austria,  the  danger  did  not  arise  from  political 
turmoil,  but  from  the  plague — the  cholera  morbus— 
which  came  to  the  country  from  Asia  and  threatened 
to  make  more  victims  than  are  made  by  wars  and 
revolutions.  “  Here  in  Vienna  there  is  great  danger  of 
cholera  morbus,  which  is  working  havoc  in  Austrian 
Poland  and  Hungary.  The  Government  has  already 
taken  all  possible  precautionary  measures  and  in  all 
the  churches  public  prayers  Pro  tempore  pestilentiae 
are  being  said.”  It  is  thus  Father  Passerat  informs 
his  Superior  General  of  the  coming  of  the  dread 
disease. 

Amongst  the  measures  to  which  he  alludes,  one  in 
particular — the  setting  up  of  lazarettos — was  likely 
to  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Redemptorists.  The 
Board  of  Health  had  already  notified  them  that  their 
novitiate  house  at  Weinhaus  would  serve  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  excellently  and  would  in  all  probability  have  to  be 
evacuated.  Just  at  this  time,  unfortunately,  Father 
Passerat  was  rebuilding  the  convent  of  Maria-Stiegen  ; 
the  old  house,  a  tottering  structure,  was  already  more 
than  half  pulled  down,  and  the  new  house  was  not  yet 
finished.  Were  Weinhaus  taken  from  them,  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  thej"  could  manage.  Father  Passerat 
confided  his  distress  to  God,  and  while  neglecting  no 
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human  means,  begged  his  Superior  General  to  have  a 
novena  made  at  the  shrine  of  Bl.  Alphonsus,  that 
their  holy  Founder  might  settle  matters  for  the  best. 
A  favourable  hearing  was  given  to  these  prayers, 
for  it  was  not  long  before  the  Rector  Major  received 
the  following  intelligence  from  Vienna  :  “  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  our  novitiate  house  in  the  village 
of  Weinhaus.  Then  the  Board  of  Health  inquired  of 
us  yesterday  how  many  priests  the  Congregation  could 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
serve  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  event  of  cholera  breaking 
out  in  Vienna.  We  were  as  generous  as  we  could  be 
and  volunteered  to  the  last  man  in  case  of  urgent 
need.” 

Certainly,  authorities  in  Vienna  would  have  been 
ill-advised  had  they  taken  over  the  Redemptorists' 
house,  thus  obliging  the  Fathers  to  seek  elsewhere,  not 
only  another  shelter,  but  also  another  field  for  their 
self-sacrifice. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  sanitary  cordons,  the  plague 
pursued  its  relentless  onward  way.  “It  was  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  and  14th  September,”  Father  Passer- 
at  writes,  “  that  the  scourge  fell  suddenly  on  our 
capital,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  city  to  be  attacked 
was  just  the  one  that  enclosed  Maria-Stiegen  and  the 
adjoining  houses.  The  clergy  of  our  parish  had  so 
many  dying  to  attend  to  that  two  of  our  Fathers  had  to 
help  them.  But,  thank  God,  and  thanks  surely  to  the 
prayers  you  said  for  us  at  the  shrine  of  Blessed  Alphon¬ 
sus,  we  are  all  in  the  best  of  health.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  a  few  nights  ago  several  Brothers  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  cholera.  But  those  who  were  the  most 
mildly  attacked  were  able  to  get  up  and  make  hot 
drinks  for  themselves  and  the  other  patients.  They 
thus  nursed  themselves  without  even  awakening  the 
community,  and  by  morning  all  were  out  of  danger. 
Five  hospitals  have  been  assigned  to  us  ;  one  is  already 
crowded  with  sick  and  one  of  our  Fathers  remains 
there  day  and  night.  The  four  other  hospitals  are  in 
the  suburbs,  to  which  the  cholera  has  not  yet  spread. 
We  have  all  been  attending  the  sick  and  are  still  doing 
so  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  risks  we  run,  we  are  all  wrell. 
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Most  people  here  won’t  believe  the  disease  is  con¬ 
tagious.  So  far,  up  to  the  12th  October,  there  have 
been  854  deaths  in  Vienna.  The  epidemic  rises  and 
abates  ;  if  it  gets  no  worse,  we  shall  have  to  thank 
God  for  having  sent  it  in  such  a  mild  form.  Whatever 
happens,  may  the  Will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  be 
done.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  scourge  has  been 
the  salvation  of  many  a  soul  by  bringing  about  a  great 
number  of  conversions.  Since  the  cholera  broke  out, 
the  confessionals,  especially  ours,  have  been  crowded  ; 
the  streets  are  quieter,  and  a  more  serious  and  more 
Christian  atmosphere  is  everywhere  noticeable.” 

The  address  of  this  letter  points  to  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Congregation  :  Monsignore, 
Reverendissimo  Padre,  it  ran.  The  King  of  Naples 
had  chosen  the  Rector  Major  of  the  Institute,  Celestine 
Maria  Code,  as  confessor.  Now,  custom  in  the  Court 
of  the  Two  .Sicilies  demanded  that  the  Royal  Confessor 
should  be  invested  with  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
and,  accordingly,  Ferdinand  II  obtained  from  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  that  the  Most  Reverend  Father  Code 
should  receive  this  indispensable  honour.  While  con¬ 
gratulating  his  Superior  General  on  his  elevation, 
which,  as  he  said,  “  widened  the  sphere  of  his  influence 
for  good,”  Father  Passerat  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Congregation  would  not  be  thereby  deprived  of  a  head 
whom  it  valued  and  esteemed  so  highly.  Mgr.  Code, 
on  the  other  hand,  realizing  that  a  rector  major,  in  the 
new  situation  that  had  become  his,  either  would  not 
enjoy,  or  would  not  seem  to  enjoy  that  independence 
of  action  which  the  government  of  the  Congregation 
demanded,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  It  was  the  business  of  a  General  Chapter  to 
elect  a  successor  ;  this  was  convoked  for  the  24th  May, 
1832.  Father  Blasio  Panzutti,  Vicar  General  for  the 
whole  Congregation,  in  a  special  circular  summoned 
all  the  representatives  of  the  Transalpine  houses. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  these  houses  would  have 
of  giving  official  expression  to  their  union  with  the 
general  body  of  the  Institute  by  going  to  take  part  in 
the  election  of  a  .Superior  General.  But  a  seemingly 
insurmountable  obstacle  confronted  the  Transalpine 
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Fathers  :  how  could  they  thus  flagrantly  infringe  the 
unfortunate  Article  V.  of  the  imperial  decree  of  appro¬ 
bation  which  ran  :  “  The  Congregation  has  no  inter¬ 
course  with  any  community  of  priests  belonging  to  a 
foreign  country  and  recognizes  no  religious  superior 
residing  abroad  ”  ?  Those  Austrian  Fathers  who  were 
marked  out  both  by  their  former  circumstances  and 
their  actual  position  as  the  only  possible  mediators 
used  their  influence  with  the  government,  but  to  no 
effect.  The  Servant  of  God  then  sought  an  audience 
with  the  emperor,  who  had  always  shown  such  kind¬ 
ness  towards  him  and  his  subjects,  and  returned  with 
passports  authorizing  the  delegates  from  the  Austrian 
houses  to  proceed  to  Nocera  and  there  take  part  in 
the  election  of  their  Superior  General. 

We  can  imagine  the  flutter  that  was  caused  in 
Josephist  circles  by  this  bold  request  and  its  quick 
success.  The  very  friends  of  the  Fathers  were  dumb¬ 
founded.  One  of  them  remarked  :  “  Had  you  shown 
the  same  daring  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  not  a  Re- 
demptorist  that  would  not  have  been  arrested, 
strapped  to  a  bench  and  given  twenty-five  lashes.” 
But  the  emperor  rose  superior  to  all  the  old  bitterness, 
and  at  times  put  on  ways  that  were  almost  fatherly, 
as  happened  in  an  audience  that  Father  Passerat 
describes  :  “  I  have  something  very  pleasant  to  tell 
Your  Paternity.  Some  time  ago  we  were  given  an 
audience  with  our  sovereign.  Towards  the  end,  his 
Majesty  said  :  ‘  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  please  you  :  my  father-in-law  in  Naples  told  me 
that  he  is  very  pleased  with  your  Congregation  and 
that  it  is  your  confreres  there  who  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  public 
order.’  And  he  added  :  ‘  I  tell  you  this  because  I 
know  it  will  please  you.  ’  ” 

The  Fathers,  however,  were  not  at  all  free  from  fear 
of  possible  mischief-making  on  the  part  of  underlings. 
Of  the  eight  passports  secured,  therefore,  they  availed 
themselves  only  of  three.  Neither  Mautern  nor 
Frohnleiten  sent  their  vocals.  The  Rector  of  Inns¬ 
bruck  likewise  renounced  his  rights  and  was  satisfied 
with  allowing  Father  Welsersheimb,  the  elected  vocal 
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of  the  community,  to  go  to  Nocera.  Thus,  the  Trans¬ 
alpine  Fathers  had  only  six  votes  at  their  disposal  at 
the  General  Chapter  out  of  forty-nine.  Their  vocals 
were  :  Fathers  Kosmacek  and  de  Held  for  Vienna, 
Czech  and  John  Sabelli  for  Fribourg,  Welsersheimb 
for  Innsbruck,  and  Pilat  for  Lisbon. 

The  choice  of  the  Chapter  fell  on  Father  Camillus 
Ripoli,  who  was  elected  Rector  Major  on  the  29th 
May,  1832,  by  thirty-three  votes  out  of  forty-nine. 
The  Congregation  had  for  its  new  head  a  man  who  was 
an  experienced  administrator,  a  religious  of  high 
virtue,  and  a  zealous  missioner.  The  election  of  the 
General  Consultors  followed  on  that  of  the  Rector 
Major,  and  in  the  list  we  see  the  name  of  Father 
Kosmacek,  the  Rector  of  Vienna.  This  appointment 
seemed  likely  to  necessitate  his  residing  at  Nocera. 
However,  it  was  not  the  case,  and  we  feel  inclined  to 
see  in  his  elevation  an  application  of  the  old  saying  : 
promoveatur  ut  amoveatur  ;  for  it  was  the  means  of  his 
losing  his  position  as  consultor  to  Father  Passerat,  and, 
at  the  subsequent  nominations,  he  became  Rector  of 
Innsbruck.  The  sequel  perhaps  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  matter.  Meantime,  during  this  year  1832,  our 
interest  is  claimed  by  something  else  :  the  glorious 
expansion  of  the  Congregation  outside  Austria. 

First  of  all,  we  see  St.  Alphonsus  himself  being  the 
means  of  introducing  his  sons  into  Belgium,  which  was 
destined  to  be  a  centre  whence  his  religious  family 
was  to  spread  in  a  most  wonderful  way. 

The  Blessed  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha  was  no  stranger 
in  that  country.  His  books,  especially  his  Visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  translated  into  French  by  Canon 
Hennequin,  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  had 
won  him  even  before  his  death  a  well-deserved  renown 
amongst  pious  souls.  He  had  scarcely  been  raised  to 
the  altars  when  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in 
Belgium,  at  Melvern,  near  St.  Trond,  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  where  every  year,  on  his  feast  and  during  its 
octave,  a  huge  congregation  proved  the  popularity  of 
his  cult.  Parents  loved  to  place  their  children  under 
his  patronage  by  giving  them  the  name  of  Alphonsus. 
But  it  was  about  the  year  1830,  in  particular,  that 
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certain  ecclesiastics  of  the  diocese  of  Tournai  were 
drawn  providentially  towards  the  teaching  of  the 
Saint.  ‘  Certain  ecclesiastics,’  we  say,  for  Jansenism 
was  still  strong  enough  to  prejudice  many  minds 
against  the  Moral  Theology  of  the  holy  bishop.  How¬ 
ever,  in  M.  Castaigne,  Dean  of  Seneffe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Tournai,  the  same  Theology  had  found  a  sincere  apolo¬ 
gist.  He  had  been  a  Premonstratensian  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bonne  Esperance,  had  been  driven  from  his  monas¬ 
tery  by  the  Revolution  and  had  taken,  refuge  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There,  during  his  hours  of  enforced  leisure, 
the  famous  Theology  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He 
became  fascinated  by  it,  and,  on  returning  to  Belgium, 
was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  wisdom  and  sweetness  of 
the  Francis  de  Sales  of  Italy.  He  communicated  his 
enthusiasm  to  his  curate,  M.  l’Abbe  Villain,  who 
before  long  became  President  of  the  seminary  in 
Tournai,  and  later  on  a  Redemptorist.  The  Abbe 
Villain  soon  had  imitators,  amongst  whom  we  must 
mention  MM.  Labis— later  on  Bishop  of  Tournai — , 
Dupiereux,  Lanthoine,  and  in  particular  one  whose 
name  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  annals 
of  the  Congregation — M.  l’Abbe  Hannecart,  Cure  of 
Rumillies,  near  Tournai. 

Often  had  this  warm  admirer  of  the  Blessed  Alphon- 
sus  de  Liguori  said  to  himself  :  “  We  possess  the  salut¬ 
ary  writings  of  the  great  theologian  ;  what  a  pity  we 
have  not  his  sons  amongst  us  !  ”  M.  Hannecart  had 
learned  from  the  Life  of  Blessed  Alphonsus  that  he  had 
founded  a  missionary  congregation,  whose  members 
had  inherited  his  spirit  and  his  zeal  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  if  it  had  weathered  the  revolutionary  storm, 
or  where  he  should  look  for  Redemptorists,  were 
any  such  still  surviving.  Now  one  day  one  of  his 
parishioners,  the  Count  Charles  de  Robiano,  let  him 
see  a  very  interesting  letter  he  had  received  from 
Vienna,  from  his  intimate  friend  Madame  Schlegel. 
His  amazement  and  delight  may  be  imagined  when  he 
read  in  its  pages  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  success 
of  the  Redemptorists  in  that  city,  together  with  a  most 
flattering  description  of  Father  Passerat,  their  holy 
superior.  With  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  had 
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lighted  on  a  treasure,  he  hastened  to  impart  the  glad 
tidings  to  Canon  Villain,  and  they  decided  to  see  about 
the  foundation  at  once. 

The  requisite  material  resources  had  first  to  be 
provided.  M.  Hannecart  had  not  to  look  far.  There 
were  two  chateaux  in  the  parish  of  Rumillies,  one 
inhabited  by  the  Count  de  Robiano,  the  other  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Baron  de  Cazier.  It  was  to  the  latter 
that  the  cure  confided  his  difficulties.  “  Don’t  worry,” 
the  baron  replied,  “  I  will  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
foundation.” 

Reassured  on  this  score,  M.  Hannecart  laid  his  plans 
before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr.  Delplancq,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  proposal  and  gave  it  his  entire 
approval.  The  cure  then  asked  his  Lordship  if  he 
would  consent  to  rent  the  country-house  of  the 
seminary  known  as  The  Solitude,  to  the  Fathers  as  a 
temporary  residence.  The  house  was  big  enough  for  a 
small  community  and  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  a 
large  garden,  whose  thick  trees  screened  it  from  view 
and  thus  earned  for  it  the  name  of  The  Solitude.  On 
hearing  this  proposal,  the  bishop  said  eagerly  :  “  No, 
no  ;  there  must  be  no  question  of  renting  the  house. 
Since  these  Fathers  are  coming  to  work  in  my  diocese,  I 
must  lodge  them  free.” 

There  was  nothing  further  to  be  done  than  to 
apply  to  Vienna  for  missioners.  M.  Hannecart  made 
the  application  to  Father  Passerat  and  did  so  through 
Madame  Schlegel,  a  penitent  of  the  Servant  of  God, 
through  whom  he  had  heard  of  him.  The  text  of  his 
letter  is  not  extant ;  but  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Father 
Passerat  to  his  Superior  General,  with  whom  it  rested 
to  make  new  foundations,  reveals  his  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise  :  “  A  very  unexpected  offer  has  come  from  the 
Low  Countries.  A  certain  good  cure  is  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  there  just  now  to 
introduce  the  Congregation  into  his  native  land.  He 
has  a  house  ready  for  us  and  assures  me  that  numbers 
of  good  priests  are  only  waiting  for  us  to  settle  in  the 
country  to  join  us.  With  the  liberty  we  enjoy  now, 
he  says,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  Jesuits  are  in  the  country  already  and  have 
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a  college  near  Liege.  I  told  him  in  reply  that  I  could 
send  him  two  or  three  Fathers  to  start  with,  and  that 
meantime  he  should  take  the  house  he  speaks  of  in  our 
name." 

He  chose  the  pioneers  of  the  new  foundation,  not 
from  Vienna,  but  from  Fribourg,  the  Rector  Major 
having  consented  to  this  arrangement.  When  M. 
Hannecart  heard  that  his  wishes  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled  at  once,  he  could  not  contain  his  delight.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Father  Passerat,  overflowing  with 
gratitude  and  with  his  longing  to  welcome  the 
founders.  It  runs  as  follows  :  “  The  letter  you  so 
kindly  wrote  to  Madame  Schlegel  on  the  subject  of 
my  request  has  filled  me  with  joy  unspeakable.  It 
came  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption— a  memorable 
day  for  me — and  I  should  have  answered  it  sooner  only 
that  I  had  to  give  the  good  news  to  our  worthy  and 
virtuous  bishop  ;  for  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  tell  him 
of  my  plans  until  I  had  a  definite  undertaking  on  your 
part.  I  thank  you  by  anticipation  a  thousand  times, 
Reverend  Father.  May  God  reward  you  a  thousand¬ 
fold  for  the  gift  you  are  making  us.  The  eagerness  you 
have  shown  in  giving  us  this  satisfactory  reply  is  a 
proof  of  your  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  shows 
me  that  you  are  a  true  son  of  Bl.  Alphonsus  Liguori. 

Our  proposal,  then,  has  been  submitted  to  his 
Lordship’s  council  and  has  been  gratefully  and  unani¬ 
mously  accepted.  Deo  gratias.  His  Lordship  sent 
for  me  yesterday  to  let  me  know  the  good  news  and  to 
show  his  friendliness  towards  us  by  telling  me  that  his 
house  known  as  The  Solitude  was  ours.  This  house 
could  not  be  better  situated  ;  it  is  in  very  truth  a 
solitude,  being  more  than  two  miles  from  the  city  and 
—which  is  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  myself— in 
my  own  parish.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  pat¬ 
ron  of  my  parish  is  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a  protectress 
of  yours,  as  I  saw  in  the  Life  of  your  Founder. 

“You  are  free,  then,  Reverend  Father,  to  send  on 
the  Fathers  you  have  promised,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  house  of  your  Institute  in  our  diocese,  at 
Rumillies,  near  Tournai,  the  cathedral  city.  May  God 
be  praised.  I  anticipate  the  happiest  results  for  God’s 
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glory  and  the  good  of  our  holy  religion.  In  my  inter¬ 
view  with  his  Lordship,  he  asked  me  about  your 
statutes  and  your  dress,  and  I  told  him  all  I  knew  from 
the  Life  of  Bl.  Alphonsus,  for  he  knew  nothing  what¬ 
ever  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 

“  May  I  ask  you  to  let  me  know  in  your  reply  what 
arrangements  I  should  make  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Fathers.  I  told  His  Lordship  that  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  only  end  of  your  Institute  was  the 
giving  of  missions,  and  not  teaching,  and  that  I  was 
certain  he  would  find  in  you  apostolic  men  whom  he 
could  employ  in  all  his  holy  enterprises  :  Messis 
qnidem  multa,  operarii  autem  panci.  I  need  not  add 
that  French  is  the  language  of  the  diocese,  except  in  a 
few  Flemish  villages.  Oh,  when  will  those  good 
Redemptorists  I  have  been  so  long  sighing  for  be  here  ? 
If  only  I  could  get  as  many  as  you  can  send  ;  though 
indeed  you  have  gone  beyond  my  expectations. 
Please  let  me  know  also,  Reverend  Father,  how  they 
will  come  and  if  we  should  advance  any  money  for 
travelling  expenses,  etc.,  etc.  I  anxiously  await 
your  reply.  I  hope  it  will  contain  a  list  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  arrival  of  the  Fathers  you  are  so 
kindly  sending  us.” 

Father  Passerat  replied  as  follows  on  the  15  th 
October  :  “  After  the  letter  of  the  26th  August  that 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me,  I  venture  to  send 
you  some  of  my  confreres.  They  will  go  from  Fri¬ 
bourg  in  Switzerland,  where  we  have  a  house  fairly 
well  supplied  with  French  subjects,  which  is  naturally 
not  the  case  in  Vienna.  Besides,  to  go  abroad  we 
require  his  Majesty’s  very  special  leave — a  leave  most 
likely  to  be  refused  in  the  present  circumstances. 
You  are  getting  two  Fathers,  and  these  will  be  followed 
by  several  others,  according  as  the  diocese  may  need 
them. 

“  Personally,  what  I  want  is  a  house  sufficiently 
complete  for  the  observance  of  our  holy  Rules  and 
Constitutions,  which  is  an  essential  means  of  keeping 
up  fervour  and  escaping  from  the  dangers  of  the  world  ; 
this  will  be  easy,  as  the  house  we  had  in  Alsace  has  had 
to  fall  back  on  Fribourg.  We  have  laybrothers  also, 
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who  will  follow  on  next  time.  You  have  thoroughly 
grasped  the  spirit  of  our  Congregation.  Our  chief 
end  is  indeed  to  give  missions,  though  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  other  demands  made  on 
our  ministry  by  neglected  souls  in  the  places  where 
we  happen  to  be.  As  we  are  not  allowed  to  give 
missions  in  Austria,  we  do  whatever  apostolic  work 
lies  to  hand.  Teaching  has  often  been  suggested  to  us  ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  disfavour  to  which  we  lay  ourselves 
open  by  declining,  Most  Reverend  Father  Rector  Major 
has  never  agreed  to  it.  Since  all  our  success,  especially 
on  the  missions,  depends  on  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  are  convinced  that  we  should  but  be  wasting  our 
time  at  the  teaching,  as  it  is  not  our  vocation  and 
would  not  be  blessed  by  Heaven.  The  Fathers  you 
are  getting  will  travel  as  cheaply  as  possible.  What 
they  look  for,  and  what  I  look  for  too,  is  as  monastic  a 
house  as  can  be  and  one  that  will  be  in  keeping  with 
our  vow  of  poverty  ;  a  straw  mattress  for  a  bed,  and 
for  furniture — what  the  widow  prepared  for  the  Pro¬ 
phet  Elias.  Habentes  an  tern  alimenta,  et  quibus  tegamur, 
his  contenti  sumus.  But  to  be  quite  frank  with  you, 
my  very  dear  Father,  what  worries  me  most  is  this  : 
I  am  afraid  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  us. 
Would  to  God  we  were  apostolic  men.  We  certainly 
wish  to  be,  but.  .  .  .  Well,  your  zeal  is  my  consola¬ 
tion.  I  thank  God  for  it  and  hope  He  will  bless  all  you 
are  doing  for  His  own  glory  and  for  the  salvation  of 
souls." 

When  this  letter  was  leaving  Vienna,  the  two  reli¬ 
gious  in  question  were  leaving  Fribourg  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Father  Czech,  their  Superior,  to 
the  Cure  of  Rumillies.  “  If  on  investigation,"  he 
wrote,  “  my  confreres  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  possible  to  establish  a  regular  house  in  Belgium,  I 
will  see  that  they  are  followed  by  a  larger  number,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  live  the  kind  of  life  prescribed 
by  our  Constitutions.” 

This  insistence  on  the  part  both  of  Father  Czech  and 
Father  Passerat  on  the  observance  of  common  life, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Rule  of  the  Institute,  would  point 
to  their  having  some  presentiment  of  the  trials  that 
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were  to  come  and  that  were  almost  to  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  new  foundation  from  the  very  start. 

M.  Hannecart  and  Baron  de  Cazier  received  the 
travellers  with  extreme  kindness.  Until  such  time  as 
The  Solitude  should  be  fitted  up  for  a  convent,  they 
stayed  in  the  presbytery  and  dined  every  day  at  the 
chateau.  This  generous  hospitality  lasted  about  five 
months. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  missioners  to  the 
reader.  They  were  Fathers  Jambon  and  Schweiss- 
guth  ;  the  latter  was  a  young  lawyer  whose  vocation 
had  been  settled  at  the  memorable  mission  at  Hague- 
nau,  while  the  former  had  entered  the  Congregation 
as  a  priest  a  few  years  previously.  Mgr.  Delplancq 
was  most  fatherly  in  his  attentions,  granted  them  the 
fullest  faculties,  and,  to  advertise  them  in  his  diocese, 
invited  Father  Jambon  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  on 
All  Saints’  Day. 

This  first  sermon  made  a  great  sensation,  too  great 
perhaps,  for  M.  Hannecart,  on  hearing  it,  got  anxious 
and  began  to  wonder  if  this  grandiloquence  was  really 
the  Redemptoristic  preaching  that  came  before  his 
mind  on  reading  the  Life  of  their  Blessed  Founder. 
He  imparted  his  apprehensions  to  Father  Czech,  in¬ 
forming  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  bishop’s  wish  that 
the  two  Fathers  should  preach  in  the  cathedral  during 
Advent.  Lectures  in  the  seminary  were  also  proposed. 
Father  Czech  replied  as  follows  : 

“  You  speak  of  the  Advent  sermons.  Although 
they  are  not  quite  according  to  our  Constitutions,  I 
consent  for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  could  not  agree  to  the 
lectures  in  the  seminary,  as  these  would  entail  residing 
constantly  outside  the  monastery.  We  shall  be  of  use 
in  the  diocese  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  allowed  to  act 
according  to  our  Constitutions.  I  am  delighted  you 
are  so  frank,  and  you  prove  that  you  are  by  what  you 
say  with  reference  to  simplicity  in  preaching.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  you  will  have  no  grounds  for  complaint 
on  the  score  of  Father  Schweissguth’s  sublimity. 
With  regard  to  Father  Jambon,  you  will  do  me  a  great 
favour  by  calling  his  attention  to  this  important  point. 
I  am  doing  so  myself  in  my  letter,  but,  you  know, 
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unity  is  strength.  I  leave  everything  in  your  fatherly 
hands.  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  reinforcements.” 

The  reinforcements  arrived  duly  in  the  person  of 
Father  Schollhorn,  who  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
new  foundation,  together  with  Fathers  Kaltenbach 
and  Bourgoin,  and  two  Brothers — Ignatius  Eschbach 
and  Joseph  Danneger.  This  was  early  in  March, 
1832.  On  the  17th  of  the  month,  The  Solitude  was 
in  readiness,  and  the  little  community  entered  into 
possession.  On  the  25th  the  bishop  was  good  enough 
to  come  in  person  to  bless  the  little  chapel  and 
give  faculties  to  the  Fathers.  The  Congregation  had 
thus  set  foot  definitely  in  Belgium,  and,  on  the  10th 
April,  its  apostolate  was  opened  by  the  mission  of 
Maubray.  Two  more  Fathers — Simonis  and  Peter — 
with  the  Brother  Jacques  Clemens,  came  from  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  several  postulants  applied  and  were  received, 
and  by  the  15th  October  the  little  sanctuary  of 
The  Solitude  was  the  scene  of  a  clothing  ceremony 
in  which  five  chorists  and  one  laybrother  took 
part. 

Such  bright  beginnings,  however,  nearly  came  to 
nothing,  and  all  through  the  very  man  whom  this 
young  community  looked  upon  as  its  father  and 
protector.  Mgr.  Delplancq  failed  hopelessly  to  realize 
that  each  one  must  follow  his  individual  vocation  if  he 
is  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  Church.  The  clergy  of 
Tournai  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  all  the 
vacancies  in  the  diocese,  and  his  Lordship  thought  of 
the  Redemptorists  as  possible  reinforcements  for  his 
personnel.  Father  Schollhorn,  instead  of  adopting 
a  strong  though  respectful  attitude,  which  might  have 
proved  effective,  allowed  his  community  to  be  broken 
up  and  its  members  sent  into  parishes,  curacies  and 
chaplaincies. 

But  another  superior  was  coming  who  would  take 
the  helm  of  the  drifting  barque  with  a  firm  hand. 
Through  circumstances  which  need  not  detain  us  here, 
the  Congregation  had  became  known  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  and  its  bishop,  Mgr.  Van  Bommel,  was  eagerly 
calling  out  for  a  Redemptorist  foundation  in  his 
cathedral  city.  This  gave  an  opening  to  the  Servant 
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of  God  to  carry  out  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
Father  Frederick  de  Held.  By  a  diploma  dated 
6th  February,  1833,  he  nominated  him  Superior  of 
the  Liege  foundation  and  Visitor  of  the  houses  already 
founded,  or  to  be  founded,  in  Belgium.  Father 
Pilat,  the  former  Rector  of  Lisbon,  who  had  not 
returned  to  Portugal  after  the  General  Chapter  of 
1832,  was  appointed  his  Consultor  and  Admonitor. 

Both  left  Vienna  on  the  15th  February  and,  on  the 
8th  March,  presented  themselves  to  Mgr.  Van  Bommel. 
There  is  a  wondrous  affinity  between  certain  souls, 
which  awakens  a  mutual  sympathy  as  soon  as  they 
meet.  From  the  very  start,  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and 
Father  de  Field  became  hard  and  fast  friends.  “  I 
have  never,”  said  the  prelate,  “  met  a  priest  who 
was  such  a  combination  of  prudence  and  strength.” 
He  granted  him  the  amplest  powers  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mission  Father  Passerat  had  entrusted  to 
him,  allowing  him  to  open  a  novitiate,  to  appoint  a 
novice  master,  and  to  receive  postulants.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  was  a  monastery  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Canons,  who  were  also  Canons  Regular  at  the 
time  ;  the  necessary  repairs  were  carried  out,  and  here 
the  new  community  was  quietly  organized,  until 
something  better  should  be  available. 

While  the  workmen  were  busy  fitting  up  the  old 
cloister,  Fathers  de  Held  and  Pilat  left  for  Tournai  ; 
but  another  building,  which  the  generous  bishop  had 
likewise  in  view  for  them,  had  to  be  inspected  on  the 
way.  Before  allowing  Father  de  Held  to  open  a 
novitiate,  his  Lordship  had  first  made  sure  of  a 
house  for  the  future  novices,  and  the  holy  Founder  of 
the  Redemptorists  was  so  popular  in  the  place  he  had 
selected  that  he  might  be  said  to  have  already  claimed 
it  as  his  own.  This  was  the  little  town  of  Saint- 
Trond,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  Liege.  Of  the 
old  abbey,  around  which  the  town  had  grown,  there 
remained  but  one  main  building  consisting  of  an 
infirmary  with  a  little  chapel  attached  and  twelve 
cells.  The  bishop  offered  this  old  remnant  of  a 
monastery  to  Father  de  Held.  As  the  superior 
considered  it  enough  to  go  on  with,  the  bursar  of  the 
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seminary  got  orders  at  once  from  his  Lordship  to 
make  the  building  ready  for  its  new  purpose. 

Now  that  this  was  settled,  it  remained  to  put  things 
to  rights  at  Rumillies.  It  was  a  matter  that  called 
for  careful  handling,  and  the  Visitor  had  to  choose 
between  tolerating  innovations  contrary  to  the  Rule 
and  running  the  risk  of  estranging  the  prelate  who  had 
given  such  a  warm  welcome  to  the  sons  of  St.  Alphon- 
sus.  As  was  right,  Father  de  Held  tried  at  first  what 
conciliator}'-  methods  could  effect.  And  so,  earnestly 
and  respectfully  he  put  his  case  before  Mgr.  Delplancq, 
endeavouring  to  bring  home  to  him  the  vital  necessity 
religious  are  under  of  keeping  within  the  specific 
scope  of  their  institute.  His  arguments  did  not  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  bishop,  who  could  keep  but 
one  thing  in  view — the  sad  state  of  neglect  into  which 
his  parishes  and  communities  had  fallen  through 
want  of  priests  ;  and  thus  he  clung  obstinately  to  the 
policy  he  had  adopted.  But  he  had  reckoned  without 
the  unbending  firmness  of  the  Visitor.  The  latter 
immediately  opened  the  canonical  visitation  at  The 
Solitude,  it  lasted  from  the  14th  to  the  27th  March. 
The  body  of  regulations,  or  recessus,  enjoined  on  the 
Fathers  who  had  been  dispersed  to  return  at  once  to 
their  communities  in  order  to  go  through  the  exercises 
of  the  regular  life,  and  definitely  forbade  parish 
work. 

Mgr.  Delplancq  was  not  angered  by  this  show  of 
authority  ;  besides,  he  soon  saw  its  wisdom.  Still, 
difficulties  were  cropping  up  all  round  The  Solitude 
and  were  creating  an  atmosphere  of  depression. 
Father  Pilat,  whom  Father  de  Held  had  left  there  as 
novice  master,  the  Superior  Father  Schollhorn,  and 
especially  Father  Kaltenbach,  who  was  by  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  given  to  melancholy,  fell  at  times  into  a 
state  of  deep  dejection.  To  revive  their  courage, 
Father  Passerat  sent  them  words  of  fatherly  advice, 
which  were  always  welcome.  He  writes  to  Father 
Schollhorn  :  “  Be  assured  that  I  am  sharing  in  the 
big  crosses  you  and  Father  Kaltenbach  have  to  bear. 
Be  comforted  and  hope  the  more,  according  to  these 
words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  :  ‘  The  most  brilliant 
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achievement  will  get  a  very  poor  reward  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  great 
trials  and  adversities.’  ” 

When  dealing  with  Father  Kaltenbach,  the  Servant 
of  God  again  displays  that  pleasantry  of  his  that 
once  made  him  point  out  the  path  to  perfection  on 
the  road  to  Morat :  “  Father  Kaltenbach,”  he  writes, 
“  must  not  lose  heart  ;  he  must  remember  that  there 
were  all  kinds  of  animals  in  the  ark  ;  and  still  they 
filled  the  earth.  Jacob’s  sons  were  the  heads  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  people  of  God.  He  must  be 
satisfied  with  being  in  the  company  of  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob.  He  must  not  try  to  be  better  off  than 
they.  If  everything  went  according  to  our  fancies, 
things  might  perhaps  be  worse  : 

Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

“  Cheer  up,  then,  Father  Kaltenbach  !  Let  us  hope 
against  hope  : 

A  vaincre  sans  peril,  on  triomphe  sans  gloire. 

“  Whatever  happens,  we  shall  have  ground  enough 
for  a  grave,  and  our  soul  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  I 
have  no  greater  consolation  myself.  Nothing  worse 
could  happen  to  us  than  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  yet 
could  a  better  lot  be  ours  ?  ” 

Their  greatest  source  of  consolation  were  the 
abundant  blessings  that  were  showered  on  their  first 
apostolic  labours.  A  short  mission  preached  in  the 
parish  of  Saint-Brice,  at  Tournai,  produced  unex¬ 
pected  results.  A  number  of  people  who  had  not 
darkened  the  door  of  the  church  for  many  a  long  day 
returned  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  communions 
distributed  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  August  reached 
the  total  of  four  thousand  six  hundred.  M.  Hannecart, 
delighted  at  such  a  beginning,  kept  urging  Father 
Passerat  to  increase  the  number  of  the  labourers  ;  he 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  family  of  St.  Alphonsus  himself,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter  he  received  from  the  Servant 
of  God  :  “  Since  the  Lord  is  clearly  watching  over  the 
early  days  of  The  Solitude,  He  will  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  providing  it  with  subjects  capable  of 
working  for  His  glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  those 
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souls  that  have  cost  Him  so  dear.  In  a  short  time, 
please  God,  I  hope  to  see  your  pious  wishes  realized. 
Lente  fit  motus.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  on  the 
subject  of  your  own  inclination  to  become  one  of  us, 
I  will  join  you  in  praying  most  earnestly  over  the 
matter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lord  will 
make  His  holy  Will  known  to  you.  How  could  He 
refuse  a  grace  that  is  asked  of  Him  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  for  Jesus  Christ  ?  ” 

The  Solitude  was  only  a  temporary  residence.  The 
first  to  leave  it  were  its  youngest  inmates,  viz.,  the 
novices  who,  under  Father  Berset’s  guidance,  went 
to  Saint-Trond  and  were  there  installed  on  the 
24th  May.  Next  came  the  turn  of  the  community. 
Their  great  benefactor,  Baron  de  Cazier,  had  willed 
them  as  a  permanent  residence  his  town  house  in 
Tournai,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  Fathers 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  10th  November  of  this 
same  year  1833. 

In  Liege,  Father  de  Held  entered  upon  his  office  of 
founder  with  great  prudence  and  discretion.  Fathers 
Berset,  Van  den  Wyenberg,  Ludwig,  Bourgoin,  and 
he  who  was  to  outshine  them  all  as  a  preacher — 
Father  Bernard  Hafkenscheid — had  gathered  quietly 
around  him.  Godlessness  and  Freemasonry  had 
many  formidable  leaders  in  Liege,  and  the  Fathers  had 
to  avoid  giving  alarm  and  thus  prematurely  provoking 
a  dangerous  quarrel.  This  it  was  that  induced  Father 
de  Held  to  follow  the  bishop’s  advice  and  make  a 
sacrifice  that  naturally  meant  much  to  a  man  of  his 
fearless  character — the  temporary  laying  aside  of  the 
religious  habit  he  held  so  dear.  For  the  time  being, 
then,  he  and  his  companions  dressed  as  secular 
priests.  While  thus  living  in  the  retirement  of  their 
cells  and  exercising  their  sacred  ministry  either  in  the 
cathedral  or  in  the  various  city  parishes  in  which  the 
cures  invited  them  to  preach  and  hear  confessions, 
they  attracted  no  attention  whatsoever.  The  object 
of  the  highest  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy,  they  won  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
of  the  people  by  their  apostolic  zeal  and  thus  con¬ 
solidated  their  position,  biding  their  time  until  the 
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day  should  come  when  they  could  afford  to  set  their 
enemies  at  defiance. 

Their  first  mission  was  preached  at  Galoppe,  a 
parish  in  Limbourg,  now  Dutch  territory,  but  at  that 
time  forming  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  The 
exercises  could  not  take  place  in  the  parish  church, 
as  it  was  subjected  to  the  regime  of  the  “  mixed 
churches,”  that  is  to  say,  given  over  at  stated  times 
now  to  Catholic,  now  to  Protestant  worship.  That 
they  might  be  perfectly  free,  it  was  decided  to  preach 
the  mission  in  the  church  of  an  old  Capuchin  monas¬ 
tery,  not  far  from  Galoppe,  in  the  little  village  of 
Wittem.  The  name  of  Wittem  is  destined  to  remain 
graven  deep  in  the  hearts  of  whole  generations  of 
Redemptorists  ;  in  a  few  years — on  the  12th  January, 
1837 — the  old  monastery  sanctified  by  the  sons  of 
St.  Francis  will  shelter  the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
But  we  must  not  anticipate.  The  mission  opened  on 
the  20th  December,  1833,  and  lasted  until  the  10th 
of  the  following  January.  The  missioners  were 
Fathers  de  Held,  Ludwig,  Van  den  Wyenberg,  and 
Kannamiiller.  Their  first  attempt  in  Belgium  at  once 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  triumph.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon,  so  great  was  the  congregation  that 
Father  de  Held,  fearing  an  accident,  thought  it  better 
to  divide  it.  An  improvised  pulpit  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  church,  and  he  announced  that,  while  he 
himself  would  preach  within  the  building,  another 
missioner  would  preach  in  the  open  air.  At  once 
crowds  gathered  round  the  new  pulpit,  and  a  huge 
field  was  soon  invaded  by  four  thousand  people, 
while  every  corner  of  the  interior  was  filled. 

The  rest  of  the  mission  was  well  in  keeping  with 
this  brilliant  beginning.  The  number  of  confessions 
and  communions  was  beyond  all  reckoning.  Con¬ 
tingents  came  from  all  the  neighbouring  parishes  and 
even  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Two  mission  crosses 
were  solemnly  erected,  one  at  Wittem,  the  other  at 
Galoppe.  What  is  almost  beyond  belief — some  twelve 
thousand  people  were  counted  in  the  first  procession 
and  fifteen  thousand  in  the  second.  The  name  of 
the  missioners  was  made.  Henceforward,  with  priests 
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and  people  on  their  side,  they  could  face  the  ire  of 
their  godless  foes  with  the  utmost  calm. 

In  the  list  of  the  Galoppe  missioners  we  note  the 
name  of  Father  Kannamuller,  a  member  of  the  Lisbon 
community.  His  return  from  Portugal  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  untoward  events  of  which  we  must  now  say 
something. 

The  Redemptorists  who  had  been  invited  to  Lisbon 
by  King  John  VI  arrived  there,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
after  that  prince’s  death.  John  VI  left  two  sons, 
Don  Pedro,  the  eldest,  who  had  already  accepted  the 
Imperial  crown  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Miguel.  The 
latter,  on  his  father’s  death,  had  not  claimed  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  but  had  recognized  his  eldest 
brother’s  accession.  On  the  6th  April,  1826,  he  sent 
him  his  act  of  allegiance,  writing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Queen  Regent,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  that  he  dis¬ 
avowed  any  revolutionary  movement  that  might  be 
started  in  his  name. 

Amongst  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Regency 
there  was  no  complete  unanimity  of  view,  and  serious 
indecision  became  evident.  Now  that  Pedro  had 
become  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  question  arose  whether 
he  was  qualified  to  ascend  the  throne  of  a  country 
whose  fundamental  laws  excluded  all  foreigners. 
However,  his  right  was  recognized,  and  a  deputation, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lafoens,  the  emperor’s  cousin, 
went  and  hailed  him  King  of  Portugal.  It  was 
received  with  extraordinary  rudeness.  “  Have  you 
nothing  more  to  say?  ”  were  the  prince’s  words  in 
reply  to  a  pompous  congratulatory  address  on  the 
part  of  the  duke.  “  Well,  go  and  tell  those  who  put 
that  speech  on  your  lips  that  I  don’t  care  a  fig  for 
them.” 

While  thus  haughtily  proclaiming  his  rights,  Don 
Pedro  realized  that  he  could  not  unopposed  wear  two 
crowns.  Accordingly,  on  the  2nd  May,  he  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Maria,  on  condition  that  she  should  become 
betrothed  to  her  uncle  Don  Miguel  and  eventually 
become  his  wife.  He  thought  he  could  thus  avert  all 
difficulties  that  might  arise  concerning  the  succession. 
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Don  Miguel  agreed  to  the  arrangement.  The 
requisite  dispensations  were  obtained,  the  betrothal 
took  place  by  proxy,  and  the  young  princess  set  out 
for  Portugal.  But  the  Cortes  had  not  been  reckoned 
with.  The  Three  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  joined 
forces  with  the  enemies  of  Don  Pedro  and  agreed  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  that  prince  was 
excluded  as  a  foreigner  from  the  succession.  A 
foreigner  he  became  indeed  when  he  accepted  the 
crown  of  Brazil  as  distinct  from  that  of  Portugal,  over 
which  he  could  not  reign.  Having  no  rights  himself, 
he  could  transfer  none  to  his  daughter,  likewise  a 
foreigner;  and  Don  Miguel,  the  second  son  of  John  VI, 
was  declared  to  be  his  rightful  successor.  The  Cortes 
therefore  declared  “  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
Miguel  I,  as  from  the  10th  March,  1826,  the  day  of  his 
father’s  death,  and  that,  consequently,  every  act  and 
decree  emanating  from  Pedro  as  king  should  be 
declared  null  and  void.”  And  so,  when  the  Princess 
Dona  Maria  came  within  sight  of  Gibraltar,  she  had 
neither  fiance  nor  kingdom,  and  civil  war  hovered 
over  Portugal. 

Miguel  I  was  a  sincerely  religious  prince  and  a 
relentless  foe  of  Freemasonry — a  member  of  which  body 
Don  Pedro  seems  to  have  been.  He  befriended  the 
Catholic  Church  in  every  way.  By  a  decree  of  10th 
July  1829,  he  recalled  the  Jesuits  to  Portugal  “  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  evangelical  labourers.” 
Six  Fathers  of  the  Society  with  two  Brothers,  having 
Father  Delvaux  at  their  head,  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  the  following  August  and  were  received  in  triumph 
by  the  people.  Father  Kannamuller  speaks  of  them 
as  holy  religious,  who  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  Redemptorists.  Their  thoroughly  apostolic 
zeal,  their  heroic  devotion  to  the  sick,  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
parties,  soon  won  them  general  veneration  and  esteem. 
By  a  decree  of  the  9th  January,  1832,  their  old  College 
of  Arts  at  Coimbra  was  restored  to  them.  The 
Redemptorists  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  receive  Portuguese  subjects,  were  preparing 
to  make  new  foundations.  So  rosy  was  the  future 
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that  Father  Passerat  had  already  appointed  a  Visitor, 
Father  Leopold  Ottman,  to  hold  the  same  position  in 
Portugal  as  Father  de  Held  was  holding  in  Belgium. 
Alas  !  their  hopes  were  suddenly  quenched  in  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  that  overthrew  Don  Miguel  and 
let  persecution  loose. 

Don  Pedro,  after  having  forfeited  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  empire,  was  now  compelled  by  revolution  to 
abdicate  the  crown  of  Brazil  in  favour  of  his  son.  He 
then  swore  to  place  the  crown  of  Portugal  at  least  on 
the  head  of  his  daughter  Dona  Maria.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
brothers.  Both  sides  fought  bravely  ;  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  Catholics,  Don  Miguel 
was  worsted.  Lisbon  fell  on  the  24th  July,  1833,  and 
for  many  days  was  given  over  to  the  worst  excesses 
of  triumphant  revolution.  Pedro  had  relied  on  the 
elements  of  disorder  to  gain  adherents,  and  he  proved 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  one 
day  seven  bishops  were  driven  from  their  sees  and 
their  places  taken  by  unworthy  administrators.  All 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  religious  professions 
were  declared  null,  thousands  of  religious  of  both 
sexes  were  torn  from  their  convents,  dragged  from  one 
prison  to  another,  and  subjected  to  treatment  that 
recalled  the  days  of  Pombal.  The  nuncio  raised  his 
voice  in  protest,  and  was  straightway  handed  his 
passports.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  in 
the  consistory  held  on  30th  September,  1833,  stig¬ 
matized  these  “  impious  and  audacious  measures  ;  ” 
impiety  and  audacity  went  on  unabashed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  little  Redemptorist 
community  sought  safety  in  flight.  Fathers  Weidlich 
and  Kubani  with  two  laybrothers  remained  behind  to 
face  the  storm  and  make  ready  for  any  emergency  ; 
the  rest  escaped  during  the  night  following  the  entry 
of  the  victorious  troops  into  Lisbon  and  remained  con¬ 
cealed  for  seventeen  days  in  the  house  of  a  brave 
benefactress,  the  Countess  de  Ribeira.  These  were 
Fathers  Kannamiiller  and  Menezes,  with  the  young 
professed  students  Silva,  Valle,  and  Azevedo  ;  a 
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fourth  student,  Francisco  Esteres,  who  was  seriously 
ill  when  the  flight  took  place,  died  piously  under  that 
friendly  roof.  In  the  month  of  August,  a  Dutch 
vessel  put  in  to  Lisbon,  and  the  refugees  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  on  board.  On  the  9th  September 
they  landed  at  Ostend  and  thence  made  their  wTay  to 
Saint-Trond  after  a  short  stay  at  Tournai.  It  was 
here  that  Father  Ottman,  who  had  been  appointed 
Visitor  for  Portugal,  first  settled  ;  he  was  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  Belgian  province,  to  which  he  was 
destined  to  render  lengthy  and  eminent  service. 

Nothing  that  the  brave  and  devoted  custodians  of 
the  Lisbon  house  could  do  was  able  to  save  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Vainly  did  they  urge  their  Austrian  nationality 
and  appeal  to  their  consul  ;  nothing  could  save  them 
from  the  blow  that  fell  on  all  Religious  Orders.  They 
were  even  held  prisoners  for  twenty  days  and  were 
then  put  on  the  road  to  Austria  by  armed  force. 

“  When  they  shall  persecute  you  in  this  city  flee  into 
another.  Amen  I  say  to  you,  you  shall  not  finish  all  the 
cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  man  come." — Mt.  x,  23. 
Once  again  were  these  words  verified  by  the  brutal 
expulsion  from  Lisbon  :  it  sent  additional  apostolic 
labourers  into  Belgium,  where  the  want  of  them  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  while  meantime  other 
houses  were  being  founded  in  Italy  to  replace  those 
in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  transalpine  Fathers 
should  settle  in  the  Peninsula  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  But  the  Neapolitan  Fathers 
were  scarcely  able  to  cope  with  all  the  missions  they 
were  asked  to  give,  and  they  were  often  compelled  to 
call  their  brethren  in  the  Papal  States  to  their  assis¬ 
tance.  “We  are  delighted,”  they  said,  “that  the 
Congregation  is  spreading  so  far  into  other  countries  ; 
but  this  wrork  had  better  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
transalpine  Vicar  General.  We  here  are  anxious  to 
remain  in  our  own  country.” 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  see  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  Ripoli  declining  a  foundation  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena.  This  was  in  1832.  Father 
Passerat  wrote  joyfully  to  him  :  “  Some  time  ago  the 
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Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Francis,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Modena,  paid  us  a 
visit  and  requested  me  to  communicate  a  pious  wish 
of  his  brother  to  Your  Paternity.  This  deeply 
religious  prince  offers  us  a  foundation  in  a  small  town 
in  his  Duchy.  There  is  an  untenanted  convent  there 
that  can  house  twenty  religious,  and  he  asks  you  to 
take  it.  We  could  help  you  by  letting  you  have  a 
few  Fathers  and  Brothers.  To  my  thinking,  this  new 
venture  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  it  would  help  to 
bring  you  and  us  very  much  together.  For,  although 
this  Duchy  is  not  under  Austrian  rule,  still  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  duke  and  the  emperor 
guaranteeing  full  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  States.  I  beg  Your  Paternity,  then,  to  avail 
yourself  at  once  of  this  fine  opportunity  ;  please  let 
the  prince  know  how  many  subjects  you  can  send 
him,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  you  wish 
the  foundation  to  be  made.  We  could  help  you  by 
giving  you  two  Fathers  and  two  Brothers.” 

No  reply  came  from  Nocera.  The  archduke  com¬ 
plained  rather  bitterly  of  this,  whereupon  the  Servant 
of  God  renewed  his  request  :  “  The  archduke  has 
expressed  his  pain  at  no  notice  having  been  taken  so 
far  of  the  offer  made  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  foundation  in 
his  States.  I  therefore  renew  my  request  most 
earnestly.  This  foundation  would,  as  I  have  said, 
be  most  desirable  in  as  much  as  it  would  facilitate  our 
intercourse  with  the  centre  of  the  Institute.”  And 
he  adds  in  a  postscript  :  “  Just  before  my  letter  went 
we  had  a  second  visit  from  the  archduke.  He  has 
again  urged  me  to  write  to  you  about  the  foundation.” 

A  persistent  silence  was  the  only  reply.  “  The 
house  is  ready,”  said  the  archduke,  “  but  my  brother 
must  know  how  matters  stand  ;  he  must  know  whether 
he  may  expect  a  favourable  answer  from  you  before 
applying  elsewhere.”  At  last,  Father  Passerat,  much 
embarrassed,  had  to  return  a  negative  answer,  assign¬ 
ing  as  his  motive  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 
”  Is  it  true,”  he  asked  the  archduke,  “  that  the  place 
is  unhealthy  ?  ”  “  By  no  means,”  was  the  reply,  “  I 
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know  it  by  experience  ;  there  is  a  summer  residence 
there  where  I  stayed  many  a  time.” 

On  hearing  this,  the  Servant  of  God  wrote  afresh 
to  his  Superior  General  :  “  Allow  me  once  more  to 
plead  for  its  acceptance,  for  really  the  princes  of  this 
august  House  love  religion  and  befriend  it  in  every 
way.”  The  Rector  Major  persisted  in  declining.  The 
duke  then  applied  to  the  transalpine  Fathers.  On 
the  1st  October,  1835,  three  years  after  the  initial 
negotiations,  Father  Passerat  counted  the  Italian 
convent  of  Finale  in  his  jurisdiction.  Its  rector  was 
Father  Pajalich,  that  holy  religious  and  disciple  of 
St.  Clement  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much 
information  about  the  early  days  of  the  foundation  in 
Vienna.  That  same  year  another  foundation  was 
begun  in  the  city  of  Modena  itself,  with  Father 
Xavier  Doll  at  its  head.  In  his  community  we  see 
two  of  the  Portuguese  Fathers — Francis  Menezes  and 
Joseph  Valle.  Later  on,  in  1842,  a  third  house  was 
opened  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  in  Montecchio,  where 
we  meet  again  with  the  Portuguese  Valle  and  Azevedo, 
while  their  fellow-countryman,  Father  Silva,  became 
rector  at  Finale.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  storm 
that  swept  so  fiercely  over  Portugal  bore  the  good 
seed  to  other  lands. 
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OF  all  the  foundations  that  had  been  made,  there 
were  none  perhaps  to  which  Father  Passerat 
attached  more  importance  than  those  in  Belgium. 
The  fact  is  that  there  at  any  rate  the  Congregation 
enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty.  Apostolic  activity  had 
begun  at  once,  and  the  missions  wrere  being  given 
entirely  according  to  the  method  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
In  less  than  two  years,  this  little  province  could 
already  boast  of  its  own  novitiate  and  house  of  studies. 
As  it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  that  everything 
should  be  put  on  a  sound  footing  during  those  early 
days  on  which  the  days  to  come  usually  depend,  the 
Servant  of  God  longed  ardently  to  go  to  Belgium. 
Just  then,  however,  obedience  kept  him  in  Vienna  ; 
for  the  Rector  Major,  fearing  for  the  health  of  his 
Vicar  General,  did  not  venture  to  allow  him  to  under¬ 
take  so  long  and  arduous  a  journey.  Besides,  he 
feared  lest  Vienna  should  suffer  by  his  absence.  Hence 
all  Father  de  Held  received  at  first  in  reply  to  his 
importunities  was  the  following  :  “  About  my  going 
to  Belgium — I  have  never  wavered  in  the  matter  and 
have  still  my  mind  quite  made  up  to  go.  I  meant  to 
bring  Brother  Heilig  with  me  ;  he  is  generally  looked 
upon  here  as  the  pearl  of  Mautern,  both  in  knowledge 
and  piety.  But,  though  I  made  it  clear  that  my 
health  would  rather  benefit  than  otherwise  by  the 
trip,  I  received  a  second  refusal  urging  the  risks  of  such 
a  long  journey  and  the  danger  lest  the  peace  of  our 
community  should  suffer  by  my  absence.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  the  Lord  will  revoke  His  decree  later  on. 
You  might  write  yourself  also,  but  do  so  simply  and 
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openly,  in  order  not  to  extort  the  permission  and 
violate  obedience,  which  might  have  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences.” 

The  letters  that  reached  the  Rector  Major  from 
Belgium  impressed  him  so  favourably  that  he  was 
induced  to  withdraw  his  prohibition,  and  shortly 
after  Father  Passerat  announced  that  he  was  making 
ready  to  leave.  “  However,”  he  adds  with  character¬ 
istic  humility,  “  you  must  not  rely  too  much  on  my 
visit  to  settle  your  difficulties.  It  will  certainly  be 
a  pleasure  to  meet  you  all  again,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  my  presence  will  contribute  much  to  the 
success  of  your  undertakings.  I  know  well  I  am  not 
worth  much,  yet  small  as  my  merits  are,  I  feel  my 
influence  is  still  less.” 

Father  de  Held  thought  otherwise.  Hence  his  joy 
was  unbounded  when  his  Superior,  arriving  unex¬ 
pectedly  by  Aix-la-Chapelle,  sprung  a  surprise  on 
him  in  Heerlen,  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  where  he 
was  giving  a  mission.  His  delight  at  being  received 
into  the  arms  of  his  old  novice  master  may  be  imagined. 
He  had  the  further  consolation  of  presenting  him  with 
the  rich  sheaves  he  had  garnered  in  this  parish  of 
Heerlen.  Three  other  Fathers — Ludwig,  Kanna- 
muller,  and  Allonas — shared  the  work  with  him. 
Though  there  were  not  more  than  four  thousand 
people  in  the  place  itself,  yet  the  crowds  that  came 
from  all  sides  to  each  of  the  three  daily  sermons 
brought  the  congregation  up  to  eight  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Certain  functions  like  the  erection  of  the 
mission  cross  and  the  imparting  of  the  papal  blessing 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  as  many  as  twenty-five 
thousand  people.  The  number  of  communions  far 
exceeded  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  very  many 
who  had  been  crowded  out  during  the  mission  ap¬ 
proached  the  Sacraments  in  their  own  respective 
parishes.  Father  Passerat  was  indeed  well  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  he  had  suffered  from  Josephism  in 
other  quarters,  and  his  interest  in  the  Belgian  founda¬ 
tions  became  keener  than  ever.  He  lost  no  time  in 
conveying  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Rector  Major, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  presence  was 
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counted  upon  for  the  success  of  still  more  important 
work.  “  This  mission,"  he  wrote,  “  has  already 
made  the  name  of  the  Congregation  ;  but  what  will 
confirm  the  good  opinion  people  have  of  us  as  mis¬ 
sioned  and  give  permanence  to  our  success,  is  the 
mission  we  are  to  give  towards  the  end  of  October  at 
Verviers,  a  town  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  souls,  at 
the  request  of  its  pastor  and  people.  Everyone  in  the 
town  and  district  expects  me  to  be  there,  and  my 
confreres  seem  to  think  my  presence  is  essential.  I 
have  decided  to  return  from  Switzerland  when  the 
time  comes,  and  I  am  all  the  more  willing  to  take  part 
in  this  holy  work  as  my  health  not  only  does  not  suffer 
thereby,  but  even  seems  to  improve.  So  plentiful 
is  God’s  blessing  on  our  labours  that  the  consolation 
they  afford  makes  up  for  every  pain." 

One  of  the  most  precious  results  of  these  labours 
and  the  one  that  gave  Father  Passerat  the  greatest 
joy  was  a  return  to  a  sounder  moral  theology  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  The  training  of  many  priests,  who 
were  otherwise  excellent  men,  had  been  given  a  wrong 
bent  by  teaching  in  which  a  remnant  of  Jansenism 
still  lurked.  Now  it  happened  that  the  missioners, 
unable  to  cope  with  all  the  confessions,  applied  for 
help  to  the  parochial  clerg3^.  But  to  ensure  uniformity, 
the  Fathers  invited  their  fellow-labourers  to  con¬ 
ferences  in  which  the  doctrine  and  methods  of  St. 
Alphonsus  were  clearly  set  forth.  Father  de  Held, 
who  had  been  a  professor  of  Morals,  excelled  in  this 
kind  of  teaching,  and  his  luminous  explanations 
carried  conviction  and  brought  about  a  rapid  change 
in  the  theological  outlook  of  his  hearers.  One  of  these 
was  the  Cure  of  Heerlen  himself,  who  would  afterwards 
remark  :  “  When  we  follow  other  theologians,  we  go 
readily  into  the  confessional  ;  when  we  follow  Blessed 
Alphonsus  Liguori,  we  leave  it  with  our  conscience  at 
ease."  Nothing  pleased  Father  Passerat  better  than 
to  see  his  disciples  walking  in  the  path  he  had  himself 
traced  out  for  them  in  Switzerland  by  his  own  example. 

From  Heerlen  the  Servant  of  God  went  to  Tournai, 
where  the  bishop,  Mgr.  Delplancq,  had  just  died.  He 
attended  the  funeral  of  this  prelate  in  whom  the  Con- 
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gregation  lost  a  sincere  friend,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Chapter,  consented  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  on 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  Those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  never  forgot  it,  as  we  know  from 
one  of  his  hearers,  who  became  a  Redemptorist  later 
011 — Father  Vanbreuse.  Taking  for  his  text  the  words  : 
Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  thou  art  the  joy  of 
Israel,  he  spoke  to  an  immense  congregation  of  true 
devotion  to  Mary  and  of  the  duties  it  entails,  as  none 
had  ever  heard  them  spoken  of  before.  From  that 
day  a  marked  increase  in  devotion  to  Mary  was 
noticed  both  in  priests  and  people. 

Having  finished  the  canonical  visitation  in  Tournai, 
the  Servant  of  God  went  on  to  Saint-Trond.  There 
some  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  personnel. 
Father  Pilat  had  at  first  been  obliged  to  discharge 
simultaneously  the  duties  of  rector,  novice  master, 
and  prefect  of  students.  This  was  too  much  for  one  ; 
and  besides,  a  man  of  his  impetuous  ways  had  not 
always  perhaps  at  his  command  the  tact  that  is 
looked  for  in  a  novice  master.  Father  Pilat  remained 
on  as  rector  ;  a  Father  Alexander  Cvitkovicz,  whom 
Father  Passerat  had  brought  with  him  from  Vienna, 
became  prefect  of  students  ;  and  a  new  novice  master, 
Father  Dobisch,  was  on  his  way  from  Austria. 

When  passing  through  Liege  after  leaving  Saint- 
Trond,  the  Servant  of  God  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Hannecart  that  made  him  rather  anxious.  The 
Cure  of  Rumillies  complained  sadly  of  the  state  of 
inaction  into  which  the  house  at  Tournai  had  been 
allowed  to  fall. 

It  was  indeed  true  that,  for  the  purpose  of  streng¬ 
thening  the  Saint-Trond  and  Liege  communities, 
superiors  had  been  obliged  to  draw  upon  Tournai  ; 
but  what  M.  Hanuecart  complained  of  came  from 
another  source.  The  kindly  feelings  entertained  by 
the  Cure  of  Rumillies  for  the  Redemptorists  were  far 
from  being  shared  by  all  his  fellow-priests.  Missions 
were  scarcely  coming  in  at  all,  and  it  seemed  bad 
policy  to  allow  missioners  to  spend  their  days  in  dis¬ 
tressing  inaction,  while  their  brethren  in  Liege  could 
not  cope  with  their  work.  Father  Passerat  bided  his 
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time,  waited  for  a  change  of  attitude  that  was  very 
slow  in  coming,  and  preached  patience  to  his  religious 
in  Tournai,  whose  position  was  anything  but  pleasant. 
Meanwhile,  he  replied  to  M.  Hannecart  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  his  grievance  and  giving  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  took  no  offence.  “  The  one  thing  I  feel,” 
he  went  on,  “  is  that  I  have  fallen  short  of  your  own 
just  expectations  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  baroness, 
who  has  inherited  the  generosity  of  her  beloved  and 
honoured  husband.  Thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  again  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  do  something  for  Tournai.” 

It  was  to  Switzerland,  rather  than  to  Austria,  that 
he  thought  of  turning  for  reinforcements  for  Tournai. 
And  indeed  he  was  very  nearly  having  too  many  sub¬ 
jects  at  his  disposal,  as  just  at  this  time  the  house  in 
Fribourg  was  severely  shaken  by  the  storm.  Already, 
towards  the  close  of  1830,  things  looked  so  black  that 
the  Rector  Major  deemed  it  wise  to  send  detailed 
instructions  to  the  local  rector  on  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  compulsory  dispersion. 
From  that  time  certain  members  of  the  Fribourg 
Government  took  up  a  less  friendly  attitude  towards 
religious  than  before.  The  Redemptorists  especially 
were  faced  with  the  antagonism  of  two  Councillors  of 
State  :  Isidore  Thalmann  and  Charles  Hubert.  The 
Fathers  were  never  anything  but  conspirators  in  the 
eyes  of  the  former,  who  kept  repeating  his  delenda 
Carthago  on  every  occasion  ;  the  latter,  who  was  also 
Superintendent  of  the  Police,  while  not  so  profuse 
perhaps  in  words,  watched  persistently  for  every 
chance  of  doing  them  harm.  The  unfortunate  arrival 
of  a  novice  of  Bohemian  nationality  gave  him  what  he 
was  looking  for.  The  only  papers  the  young  man  had 
brought  to  Fribourg  were  his  college  certificates. 
Father  Czech,  anxious  to  forestall  troublesome  atten¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  police,  gave  due  notice  of  what 
had  happened  to  Charles  Hubert,  who  granted  verbally 
permission  to  reside  until  the  requisite  papers  arrived. 
But  suddenly  the  tiger  showed  his  teeth.  Charles 
Hubert  summoned  the  poor  rector  before  him,  rated 
him  roundly,  and  ordered  the  young  foreigner  to  be 
sent  home  at  once,  shamelessly  disavowing  the 
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authorization  he  had  granted  with  what  had  been  but 
a  mere  pretence  of  goodwill.  A  few  days  later — the 
1st  April,  1834 — -he  demanded  the  catalogue  of  the 
subjects  and,  armed  with  this  documentary  evidence, 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  Council  of  State,  which  was 
thus  worded  :  “  The  Council  of  State  learns  with  regret 
that  the  Rector  of  the  Redemptorists  has  violated  the 
decree  of  authorization  and  the  police  regulations 
determining  the  conditions  of  the  legal  approbation. 
The  presence  of  the  novice  Hampl  cannot  be  tolerated, 
as  the  number  of  subjects  already  exceeds  the  number 
allowed.  He  is  hereby  given  fifteen  days  in  which  to 
leave  the  Canton.” 

The  peace-loving  Rector  submitted  without  protest 
of  any  kind,  and  Hampl  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  finish 
his  novitiate  in  that  city.  This  initial  triumph  was 
not  enough  for  Charles  Hubert,  and,  armed  with  the 
catalogue,  he  thought  he  had  all  he  needed  to  rid  the 
Canton  of  the  Redemptorists.  On  the  28th  June, 
Father  Czech  was  served  with  a  new  summons. 
“  There  are  foreigners  with  you,”  he  was  told,  “  and 
you  have  exceeded  the  number  of  subjects  allowed  ;  I 
demand  their  instant  dismissal.”  The  Father  tried 
to  explain  that  the  subjects  in  excess  were  not  members 
of  the  community,  but  novices  and  students,  who  had 
been  authorized  by  a  special  decree  to  stay  on  in 
Switzerland  until  the  completion  of  their  studies, 
when  they  would  be  sent  to  the  various  houses  to 
which  they  were  attached.  “You  may  tell  all  that  to 
the  Council  of  State,”  was  Charles  Hubert’s  curt 
rejoinder,  and  with  this  discourteous  invitation  the 
interview  came  to  an  end. 

Father  Czech,  accordingly,  drew  up  a  memorial 
in  which  he  made  it  quite  clear,  to  the  Council  : 
first,  that  the  novices  and  students  were  but  boarders, 
whose  presence  had  been  legally  recognized  by  a 
decree  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1827  ;  secondly,  that 
the  house  in  Fribourg  had  to  seek  recruits  in  order  to 
maintain  its  existence,  and,  consequently,  that  it  had 
to  receive  novices  and  students  ;  thirdly,  that  if  their 
number  were  strictly  limited  to  eleven,  the  Fathers 
would  no  longer  be  numerous  enough  to  cope  with  the 
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work  imposed  on  them  by  the  dearth  of  priests  in  the 
Canton,  and  that  thus  the  object  of  their  legal  recogni¬ 
tion  would  be  frustrated. 

On  the  1 6th  August  a  reply  from  the  Council  arrived 
setting  completely  aside  the  three  points  contained  in 
the  memorial. . 

The  one  hope  of  saving  the  situation  now  lay  in 
working  up  a  demonstration  in  their  favour  on  the 
part  of  priests  and  people  and  in  securing  a  respite  in 
the  meantime  for  this  purpose.  Father  Passerat,  at 
Father  Czech’s  urgent  request,  promised  to  come  soon 
for  the  canonical  visitation.  Besides  giving  general 
delight,  this  promise  furnished  Father  Czech  with  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  respite  that  was 
looked  for.  “  The  right  of  assigning  a  residence  to  the 
Fathers,”  he  kept  repeating,  “  belongs  not  to  me,  but 
to  the  Vicar  General,  who  is  due  shortly  in  Fribourg.” 
He  therefore  respectfully  applied  to  the  Council  for 
the  respite  he  considered  indispensable.  This  time  he 
carried  the  day  and  was  given  a  month,  that  is,  until 
the  i  st  October. 

Without  losing  a  moment  he  went  to  Diidingen 
(Guin),  where  a  conference  of  the  priests  of  the  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  deanery  was  being  held.  No  sooner 
had  he  laid  before  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  the 
danger  in  which  his  convent  stood,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
he  placed  in  a  petition  emanating  from  the  clergy, 
than  they  unanimously  promised  him  their  support. 
On  the  20th  September,  the  petition  from  the  deanery, 
consisting  of  a  long  and  energetic  defence  from  which 
not  a  single  signature  was  missing,  reached  the 
Council  of  State.  The  French  deanery  of  Saint- 
Maur  would  not  be  behindhand  ;  its  members  also 
sent  up  a  unanimous  petition,  as  earnest,  if  not  as 
lengthy.  The  municipal  authorities,  on  their  side, 
gave  unsolicited  their  energetic  support  to  the  clergy. 
Town  and  country  were  in  a  ferment  ;  the  people  of 
Fribourg  prayed,  had  Masses  said,  organized  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  to  avert  from  the  Canton  what  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  The  townspeople 
were  particularly  earnest  and  sympathetic  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  bishop,  begging  him  to  take  the 
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Fathers’  cause  in  hand.  While  their  action  certainly 
gave  proof  of  their  praiseworthy  dispositions,  it  could 
scarcely  hope  to  make  Mgr.  Yenny,  Father  Passerat’s 
saintly  friend,  more  whole-hearted  in  championing 
a  cause  such  as  this  than  he  actually  was.  The 
prelate  had  not  waited  to  be  approached  before  pre¬ 
senting  his  own  individual  petition,  which  was  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  and  a  corroboration  of  all  the  others.  We 
give  it  textually  as  found  in  the  Fribourg  chronicles  : 

“  The  news  of  the  dismissal  of  some  of  the  Liguorian 
Fathers  has  brought  sorrow  to  the  parishes  in  which 
the  worthy  Religious  have  been  giving  their  services 
these  many  years  in  manifold  and  important  ways. 
The  people  keenly  realize  the  loss  with  which  they  are 
threatened,  while  the  clergy  are  still  more  alive  to  it. 
Should  they  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  the}r  have 
been  receiving  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties, 
the  Cures  will  find  it  impossible  to  afford  the  faithful 
entrusted  to  their  care  the  same  facilities  for  fulfilling 
their  duties  as  heretofore. 

“  Urged  by  these  painful  considerations  and  by  the 
hope  of  a  more  favourable  decision,  the  Priests  of  the 
German  Deanery  have  just  sent  Us  a  petition  with  the 
request  that  We  forward  it  to  you.  We  should  be 
failing  in  Our  duty  did  We  not  second  their  wishes  on 
this  occasion,  especially  as  they  are  not  alone  in 
making  Us  their  medium  for  the  same  purpose. 
From  the  Deanery  of  Saint-Maur,  in  which  the  Ligu- 
orians  have  been  working  ever  since  their  admission 
into  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  a  similar  request  has 
reached  Us  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  these  good 
Religious.  The  inhabitants  of  L'Auge  and  La  Neuve- 
ville  have  sent  a  similar  deputation  to  Us  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

“  Unanimity  such  as  this  is  indeed  deserving  of 
your  notice  ;  but  We  trust  that  their  case  will  speak 
for  itself  and  appeal  to  your  own  goodwill.  The 
Religious  in  question  have  always  been  remarkable  in 
this  Canton  for  the  virtues  peculiar  to  their  state  and 
especially  for  their  zeal,  which  has  been  productive 
of  results  that  are  well  known  to  all.  The)r  go  about 
their  work  quietly  and  without  display,  preaching  the 
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Word  of  God  with  a  noble  simplicity  and  without 
courting  human  applause.  They  have  been  a  source 
of  edification  to  the  people  wherever  they  stayed. 
They  are  always  eager  to  assist  the  clergy  in  the 
labours  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  been  serving  several  parishes,  much  to  the 
edification  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  Were 
they  to  be  withdrawn  now,  it  would  be  very  hard,  not 
to  say  impossible,  to  fill  their  place,  at  a  time  when 
priests  are  so  few  and  when  several  parishes  have  been 
calling  out  for  more. 

“  This  community,  which  has  amongst  its  members 
some  who  are  as  learned  as  they  are  zealous,  is  Our 
mainstay  in  all  emergencies  that  arise  in  the  sacred 
ministry  :  to  it  We  look  for  men  who  will  help  the 
invalid  priest  and  step  into  the  gap.  It  is  from  its 
ranks  We  are  thinking  of  choosing  the  temporary  sub¬ 
stitute  who  will  probably  be  needed  in  the  parish  of 
Bellegarde,  now  vacant  owing  to  the  appointment  of 
M.  Neuhaus  to  Uberstorf. 

“  Relying  on  these  considerations,  We  entreat  you 
to  leave  intact  the  number  of  priests  that  make  up  this 
community. 

“  By  complying  with  Our  wishes,  which  are  the 
wishes  of  a  great  many  under  your  jurisdiction,  you 
will  establish  a  new  claim  to  their  gratitude  and 
loyalty." 

To  crown  all,  Father  Passerat,  whose  coming  had 
been  awaited  so  impatiently,  arrived  on  the  23rd 
September,  a  week  before  the  fateful  day.  Three 
days  later,  many  hearts  were  beating  alternately  with 
hope  and  dread  ;  for  the  Council  was  deliberating  on 
the  petition  that  had  been  laid  before  it.  As  was  his 
w'ont,  the  Servant  of  God  placed  all  his  trust  in  Him 
Who  disposes  the  wills  of  the  mighty  ones  of  this 
world.  He  sang  a  High  Mass,  at  which  great  num¬ 
bers  communicated,  and  Heaven  w?as  in  all  truth 
besieged.  In  the  afternoon,  a  note  from  the  President, 
or  Avoyer,  Charles  Schaller,  was  handed  to  the  Rector: 
it  ran  as  follows  :  “  The  Council  of  State,  taking  into 
consideration  the  recommendation  of  His  Lordship 
the  Bishop,  the  petitions  of  the  two  Deaneries  and  the 
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wishes  of  the  people,  has  decided  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  its  decree  indefinitely,  i.e.  as  long  as  the 
alleged  needs  last.”  Mgr.  Yenny  likewise  received  a 
courteous  communication  from  the  Avoyer  notifying 
him  of  the  success  of  his  intervention  with  the  Council. 

This  happy  issue  caused  general  delight  and  was 
the  occasion  of  Father  Passerat's  exhibiting  admirable 
greatness  of  soul.  To  understand  what  happened,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  to  begin  with,  that  the  attack 
directed  against  the  Redemptorists  was  a  mere  skir¬ 
mish  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  It  was  the 
Society  of  Jesus  that  was  really  aimed  at.  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus  could  be  got 
rid  of  with  comparative  ease,  then  the  sons  of  St. 
Ignatius  could  not  last  long.  When  the  Council  met, 
everyone — Father  Passerat  included — was  fully  alive 
to  this  serious  aspect  of  the  question.  And  now,  as 
the  Servant  of  God  was  walking  with  some  friends  in 
the  garden,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  memorable  day,  a 
shout  of  triumph  was  suddenly  heard  ;  a  young  man 
who  had  kept  near  the  council  chamber  and  had  been 
the  first  to  hear  the  good  news,  came  running  towards 
the  monastery  crying  out  :  “  Hurrah,  hurrah,  for 
Religion  !  ”  Thereupon  Father  Passerat,  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  hill  on  which  the  collegiate  chapel  stood,  and 
raising  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven  in  earnest  grati¬ 
tude,  exclaimed  :  “  God  be  praised  !  the  Jesuits  are 
saved.”  “I  do  not  think,”  says  an  eye-witness — 
John  Baptist  Heifer,  who  later  on  became  a  Jesuit  and 
has  recorded  the  incident  in  writing  for  the  process 
of  beatification — “  I  do  not  think  that  heroic  disin¬ 
terestedness  and  forgetfulness  of  self  could  have  gone 
further.”  Charity  such  as  this  is  surely  met  with 
only  in  the  Saints.  This  zeal  was  indeed  worthy  of 
his  holy  Founder  who  declared  that  he  was  more 
pained  by  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
than  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  Congregation. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  the  Servant  of  God  was  that 
we  should  have  a  Catholic  heart,  i.e.,  a  heart  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  souls. 
In  speaking  thus  he  was  unconsciously  describing 
himself.  To  Father  Pilat,  the  former  Superior  of 
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Lisbon,  he  wrote  as  follows  about  the  events  in 
Portugal  we  have  recorded  :  “  Surely  this  country  is 
not  going  to  fall  a  prey  again  to  such  misfortunes.  I 
pray  much  that  it  may  not  be  so,  and  I  pray  for  this 
without  consulting  the  interests  of  the  Congregation.” 
And  again  :  “  I  am  most  interested  in  Lisbon,  and 
even  more  in  the  fortunes  of  that  country  than  in  the 
fortunes  of  my  brethren.  The  turn  things  have  taken 
has  caused  me  keen  and  disinterested  sorrow.  This 
long  while  back,  I  have  been  making  this  country  the 
object  of  my  prayers  to  God.  I  have  been  applying 
Masses,  etc.”  Perhaps  he  was  the  priest  of  whom 
the  celebrated  Catherine  Emmerich  so  often  spoke — 
a  priest  who  was  living  with  several  religious  in  a 
solitary  spot  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Certainly 
Valsainte  answers  well  to  this  description.  The  priest 
she  speaks  of  used  to  pray  much  for  the  Church  and 
he  took  her  troubles  so  much  to  heart  that  he  thought 
on  them  day  and  night. 

His  big  heart,  then,  was  filled  with  a  twofold  grati¬ 
tude  and  joy,  since  the  decision  of  the  Council  that 
left  his  own  brethren  undisturbed  discomfited  the 
enemies  of  a  Society  which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

His  happiness  was  not  unalloyed.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  Congregation  in  Belgium  was  calling  out  for 
reinforcements  and  the  Servant  of  God  reckoned  on 
being  able  to  bring  back  a  few  missioners  from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  take  on  work  of  great  urgency  and  importance. 
But  now  the  Rector  of  Fribourg  declared  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  admit  of  his  parting  with  any  of 
his  subjects.  The  Vicar  General,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  all  under  his  jurisdiction, 
could  indeed  have  exercised  his  rights  and  insisted  on 
Father  Czech  making  a  sacrifice  :  but  summam  jus, 
summa  injuria  :  the  extreme  of  justice,  the  extreme 
of  injustice,  and  the  gentle  Father  Passerat  shrank 
from  stern  methods.  Rather  than  act  hastily,  he 
decided  on  waiting  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
when  he  hoped  he  would  be  given  freely  what  he 
disliked  enforcing.  He  did  not  therefore  press  the 
point  and  went  on  with  the  canonical  visitation  ;  but 
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he  could  not  conceal  his  annoyance.  On  leaving 
Fribourg  for  Belgium,  he  left  a  recess  behind  him  to 
be  opened  on  his  departure. 

On  the  1 8th  October  he  was  back  in  Liege,  where 
he  had  been  impatiently  awaited  and  where  he  was 
now  eagerly  welcomed.  Father  de  Field  was  building 
all  his  hopes  for  the  great  mission  of  Verviers  on  the 
presence  of  the  man  of  God.  From  this  mission  in  a 
town  of  twenty  thousand  people  the  Redemptorists 
had  everything  to  fear  and  everything  to  hope.  It 
was  a  test  mission,  on  the  failure  or  success  of  which 
perhaps  the  future  of  all  the  missions  and  the  fate  even 
of  the  Congregation  in  Belgium  depended.  The 
Fathers  felt,  therefore,  they  could  not  do  too  much  to 
make  sure  that  things  went  well.  The  people  were 
altogether  with  them  ;  but  the  local  authorities  and 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place  were  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced  in  their  violence  and 
antagonism.  Only  that  the  Burgomaster  dreaded  a 
popular  demonstration,  the  missioners  would  never 
have  set  foot  in  the  town. 

Father  Passerat  preached  the  opening  sermon  on 
the  22nd  October,  taking  for  his  text  these  words  of 
the  Apostle  :  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? — 
2  Cor.,  xi.,  29.  Many  leading  members  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  were  won  over  at  the  very  outset  by  the  eloquence 
and  unction  of  the  orator,  and  the  mission  went  on 
until  the  nth  November  with  indescribable  fervour 
and  enthusiasm.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  the  Fathers  were  kept  busy  in  the  confessionals 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night  ;  and  soon 
they  had  to  prolong  their  sittings  until  midnight. 
People  remained  fasting  until  six  in  the  evening  in 
order  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  Father  Bernard  won 
his  spurs  and,  though  still  very  young,  gave  promise 
of  his  powers  as  a  preacher.  He  was  already  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy  in  the  pulpit.  But  the  praises 
lavished  from  all  quarters  on  the  youthful  debutant 
made  the  Servant  of  God  rather  anxious.  “  Father 
Bernard,”  he  would  say  to  him,  “  you  must  be  hum¬ 
bled.”  And  he  found  all  sorts  of  little  ways  and  means 
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of  doing  him  this  service.  Father  Bernard  was  "rate- 
ful  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  unremitting  solicitude  of 
his  holy  superior  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  inner  life  ever 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  activities  of  the  apostle. 
It  is  to  Father  Bernard  we  are  indebted  for  these  words 
of  advice  given  by  Father  Passerat  to  the  Fathers 
during  this  mission  :  “  Preaching,  hearing  confessions, 
and  saying  your  prayers — there  is  your  work  ;  I  detest 
idleness  and  gossip.” 

We  must  mention  an  incident  here  that  reveals 
the  lights  he  received  for  the  guidance  of  souls.  One 
day  a  young  girl  from  Verviers — Mile.  Bouhon — 
entered  Father  de  Held’s  confessional  to  discuss  her 
vocation  and  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  its  way. 
“  There  is  a  real  saint  amongst  the  missioners,”  replied 
the  Father,  “  there  is  Father  Passerat  ;  go  and  consult 
him.”  She  did  so  and  laid  bare  her  whole  life,  her 
desire  to  enter  religion,  her  circumstances  at  home, 
and  the  poor  hopes  she  entertained  of  being  able  to 
overcome  her  father’s  opposition.  The  confessor  was 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  like  one  inspired, 
said  to  her  :  “  Fly,  my  child,  fly  at  once,  leave  the 
world  ;  God  wants  }-ou  all  for  Himself ;  overcome  every 
obstacle  in  order  to  go  where  He  is  calling  you.  Fear 
nothing,  God  will  support  }mu  in  the  difficulties  and 
trials  that  await  you  ;  but  make  haste.”  The  sequel 
soon  showed  that  the  holy  religious  had  been  the 
mouthpiece  of  God. 

On  returning  to  Liege  after  this  great  mission, 
Father  Passerat  had  to  tell  the  Cur£  of  Rumillies  that 
the  help  he  had  hoped  for  and  that  had  been  all  but 
promised  was  not  yet  forthcoming.  He  wrote  to  him 
on  the  2 1st  November  : 

"  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  help  Tournai  as  much  as  I  should  have 
liked.  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  a  few  Fathers  from  Fri¬ 
bourg  ;  but  circumstances  obliged  me  at  least  to  defer 
their  leaving,  and  most  regretfully  must  I  disappoint 
good  souls  like  yourself  and  the  Baroness  and  her 
relative  who  have  been  so  kind  to  us.  I  beg  of  you  to 
tell  them  how  deeply  grateful  I  feel.  But  what  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  up  to  the  present  I  will  do  later  on, 
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and  I  am  determined  as  soon  as  possible  to  set  every¬ 
thing  aside  that  stands  in  the  way  of  my  earnest  wish 
to  further  your  pious  designs  and  those  of  the  noble 
benefactress  of  our  Congregation.” 

We  shall  soon  see  the  good  Cur£  of  Rumillies  strugg¬ 
ling  against  obstacles  of  another  kind  in  order  to  save 
the  house  in  Tournai. 

This  first  visit  to  Belgium  had  one  happy  result  : 
it  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  missionary  activity.  But, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  Visitor,  its  most  precious  con¬ 
sequence  was  the  strengthening  of  the  interior  spirit 
in  the  souls  of  his  religious.  By  his  words,  and  still 
more  by  his  example,  he  earnestly  inculcated  a  love 
for  mental  prayer,  inviolable  fidelity  to  rule,  cordial 
unity  amongst  themselves,  and  zeal  for  the  imitation  of 
the  Redeemer.  A  letter  written  on  the  way  home  from 
Innsbruck  tells  us  something  of  those  touching  ex¬ 
hortations  and  of  the  deligh  t  he  experienced  on  seeing 
the  fervour  of  his  subjects  in  Belgium  : 

“  Try  to  unite  everything  you  do  and  suffer  with  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Try  also  to  foster  the  blessed 
habit  of  union  with  Jesus  Christ  ;  that’s  the  shortest 
cut  to  sanctity.  Non  meis  meritis  ad  vos  me  misit 
Dominus  vestris  laboribus  participem  fieri*  But  I 
thank  you  especially,  my  dear  Brothers,  for  the  union 
you  displayed  at  Verviers  :  not  a  cross  word  did  I  hear, 
not  a  frown  did  I  see.  I  will  hold  you  up  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  everywhere  I  go,  and  I  will  beg  of  Our  Lord  to 
grant  you  His  holy  grace.” 

The  memories  of  this  mission  would  most  certainly 
have  induced  him  to  accept  the  pressing  invitation 
that  afterwards  reached  him  from  Belgium  ;  especially 
when  Father  de  Held  told  him  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  people  of  Verviers  welcomed  his  appearance 
in  their  midst  shortly  after  the  mission.  But  authori¬ 
ties  in  Nocera  were  growing  alarmed  at  a  zeal  that 
really  seemed  too  much  for  an  old  man’s  strength. 
The  Rector  Major  protested  in  a  kindly  way,  and  the 
Servant  of  God  made  use  of  his  words  as  a  decisive 
excuse  to  offer  to  Father  de  Held  :  “  Congratulations 
on  your  visit  to  Verviers.  I  am  praying  for  your 

♦Words  taken  from  the  office  of  St.  Clement,  Pope  and  Martyr. 
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mission  and  am  getting  the  nuns  to  pray  for  it.  I 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  join  you  ;  but  listen  to 
what  the  Rector  Major  said  to  me  in  the  letter  you 
forwarded  to  Innsbruck  :  '  I  hear  you  are  throwing 
yourself  into  the  Belgian  missions  without  casting  a 
thought  on  your  years  or  ymur  delicate  health.  You 
know  how  important  it  is  for  me  and  for  the  whole 
Congregation  that  your  health  be  not  endangered. 
Allow  me  therefore  to  exhort  you  to  change  your  policy 
with  regard  to  those  missions,  especially  when  the  bad 
weather  comes  on.  Remember  you  are  meant  for  the 
government  of  the  Congregation,  and  not  for  the 
Belgian  missions.  Since  you  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  missioners  and  can  get  more  from  Switzerland,  let 
the  burden  of  the  work  fall  on  them  and  be  satisfied 
with  directing  it.  Take  all  this  to  heart,  please,  and 
go  back  to  your  house  in  Vienna.’  ” 

Such  alarm  on  the  part  of  authorities  certainly  does 
credit  to  him  who  was  its  object.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  interrupt  his  labours  in  order  to  obey,  as 
the  request  to  return  to  Vienna  found  him  already  on 
the  road. 

It  is  the  Lord’s  way,  however,  to  mingle  bitters  with 
His  sweets,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if,  even  in 
his  beloved  Belgium,  Father  Passerat  found  thorns 
beneath  the  flowers.  Shortly  after  the  canonical 
visitation,  a  slight  disturbance  arose  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  house  in  Saint-Trond.  Two  Fathers, 
excellent  religious  in  their  own  way,  but  unbending  and 
imprudent,  thought  they  saw,  and  tried  to  make 
others  see,  a  constitutional  defect  in  the  organization 
of  the  house.  Why,  they  asked,  had  it  a  superior, 
and  not  a  rector  with  consultors  ?  And  why  was  there 
a  visitor  delegated  in  perpetuum  without  either  con¬ 
sultors  or  admonitor  ?  Feeling  ran  high  ;  some  even 
spoke  of  nothing  less  than  appealing  to  the  Rector 
Major  for  a  special  vicar  general  for  Belgium. 

This  was  precisely  the  object  of  certain  overtures 
made  to  the  most  Reverend  Father  Ripoli  by  Father 
Passerat  himself.  Hence  he  was  in  no  wise  troubled 
by  the  storm.  However,  Superiors  in  Nocera  would 
not  agree  to  a  second  Vicar  General.  As  the  authority 
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of  a  permanent  visitor  did  not  seem  to  commend  itself, 
Father  Passerat  soon  devised  a  combination  of  offices 
that  should  meet  all  requirements  and  forwarded  the 
following  instructions  to  Father  de  Held  : 

“  1st.  I  hereby  appoint  you,  Reverend  and  dear 
Father  de  Held,  by  virtue  of  the  enclosed  diplomas, 
Visitor  for  this  year  with  the  fullest  powers  for  the 
whole  of  Belgium,  The  hotheads,  then,  may  object  to 
you  as  perpetual  Visitor  as  much  as  they  like  ;  but 
they  can  say  nothing  against  you  as  actual  Visitor  for 
this  year’s  canonical  visitation,  as,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitutions,  that  is  what  they  want,  2nd.  By 
virtue  of  the  second  diploma  enclosed,  I  appoint  you, 
my  dear  Father  de  Held,  Superior  of  Saint-Trond, 
where  you  will  reside.  Father  Cvitkowicx  shall  be 
your  Admonitor,  and  Fathers  Pilat  and  Dobisch  your 
Consultors.  I  appoint  you  Superior,  for,  as  the  Belgian 
houses  have  not  yet  been  approved  and  are  only 
tolerated  by  the  civil  power,  the  Rector  Major  wishes 
to  have  only  superiors  in  Belgium,  and  not  rectors, 
and  so  it  must  continue  until  further  orders  from  the 
Rector  Major. 

“  Use  the  two  diplomas  as  you  think  best  :  I  leave 
everything  to  your  zeal  and  prudence.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  your  business  to  appoint  superiors  for  Liege  and 
Tournai,  together  with  their  respective  consultors  and 
admonitors.  It  is  your  business  to  appoint  the  super¬ 
ior  of  the  mission  for  each  individual  case.  But  Saint- 
Trond  is  your  chief  business.  Bring  well  home  to  the 
good  and  zealous  bishop  that,  if  he  wants  our  founda¬ 
tion  in  Belgium  to  be  on  a  solid  basis  and  always  to 
find  us  genuine  missioners,  he  must  first  and  foremost 
let  us  put  our  novitiate  and  house  of  studies  on  a  strong 
footing.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  if  we  do  not 
want  to  undo  God’s  work  while  professing  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  it  :  nam  prima  lex  salus  ordinis. 

“  It  might  be  well  to  write  to  Italy  and  let  the  Rector 
Major  know  something  about  certain  cranks,  lest,  for 
want  of  fuller  information,  he  should  do  something 
drastic  that  would  be  far  from  desirable,  and  also  to 
prevent  him  from  coming  to  any  decision  without 
having  previously  consulted  the  immediate  Superiors.” 
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Peace  was  soon  restored.  Father  Madlener,  who 
had  acted  as  Father  Passerat’s  secretary  when  he 
wrote  the  foregoing  letter,  shortly  after  sent  this  little 
message  to  Father  de  Held  :  “  God  is  visibly  helping 
our  beloved  Vicar  General,  and  things  have  taken  a 
decided  turn  for  the  better.” 

Other  troubles  of  quite  another  nature  arose  to  en¬ 
danger  the  Tournai  foundation.  While  within  all 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,  without  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  ill-concealed  antipathy  and  distrust, 
not  amongst  the  people,  who  had  a  sincere  affection 
for  the  missioners,  but  in  certain  clerical  circles,  and 
especially  in  the  bishop's  palace. 

Mgr.  Delplancq  had  been  succeeded  by  Mgr.  Labis, 
the  former  professor  of  dogma.  This  prelate,  though 
in  his  professorial  career  he  had  been  an  adherent  of 
St.  Alphonsus,  had  no  sooner  received  the  mitre  than 
he  revealed  his  unfortunate  prejudice  against  the  sons 
of  the  Saint.  His  first  act  was  calculated  to  lower 
them  in  the  eyes  of  priests  and  people  :  all  the  Fathers 
had  not  only  to  stand  an  annual  examination  before 
having  their  faculties  renewed,  but  were  obliged  to 
present  themselves  with  the  young  priests  of  the  dio¬ 
cese.  What  was  his  grievance  ?  Did  he  want  to 
wear  out  their  patience,  and  by  compelling  them  to 
leave,  stifle  at  its  birth  the  growth  of  a  movement 
that  was  sending  distinguished  members  of  his  own 
clergy  into  their  ranks  ?  Canon  Villain,  the  President 
of  the  seminary,  had  followed  Father  Passerat  from  his 
first  appearance  in  Belgium  and  had  entered  the  novit¬ 
iate  of  Saint-Trond  ;  M.  Hannecart  would  have  done 
likewise  had  not  the  Servant  of  God  assured  him  that 
such  was  not  the  Divine  Will.  The  same  attraction 
was  becoming  apparent  in  the  case  of  others  who  were 
soon  to  succumb  to  it,  viz.,  M.  Degrez,  the  Cure  of 
Arquennes,  an  Abbe  Dechamps,  an  Abb6  Fontaine, 
and  an  Abbe  Vanbreuse. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  underlying  the  discredit 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  Father  Passerat  would 
not  engage  in  any  quarrel  with  diocesan  authorities  ; 
and  so,  on  the  13th  August,  1835,  he  notified  the 
Fathers,  the  bishop,  and  the  two  families  de  Cazier 
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and  de  Robiano  that  the  house  of  Tournai  was 
closed. 

The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  presbytery 
and  the  Chateau  of  Rumillies.  The  Baroness  de  Cazier 
wrote  in  great  distress  to  the  bishop,  to  Father  de 
Held,  to  Father  Passerat,  and  seemingly  even  to  the 
Rector  Major,  begging  and  imploring  them  all  to  save 
her  dear  house  of  Tournai. 

His  Lordship  had  already  received  a  lengthy  and 
eloquent  memorial  from  the  Cure  of  Rumillies,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impression  on 
him.  In  his  reply  to  Madame  de  Cazier  he  cleverly 
feigned  innocence,  declared  that  the  suppression  of  the 
house  must  have  been  already  determined  upon,  and 
assured  her  that  nothing  was  dearer  to  his  heart  than 
to  retain  such  invaluable  helpers,  were  it  still  possible 
to  do  so.  The  good  lady  seized  her  opportunity  and 
wrote  thus  to  Father  Passerat. 

“  Here  I  am  again  with  my  request  and  my  longings, 
and  this  time,  I  trust  with  my  hopes  that  rest  on  the 
reply  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  send  me  on  the  24th 
inst.  Here  it  is  :  ‘You  may  rest  assured,  Madame, 
that  no  one  regrets  the  departure  of  the  good  Redemp- 
torists  more  than  I  do.  I  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
matter  at  all.  The  very  day  I  received  your  letter  I 
was  discussing  it  with  my  secretary  M.  Respilleux.  If 
I  have  done  nothing  yet  to  have  the  order  under  which 
they  are  to  leave  the  diocese  revoked,  it  is  because 
I  understood  from  Father  Passerat’s  letter  that  it 
had  all  been  already  settled  and  that  the  change  to 
Liege  had  been  definitely  decided  on.  Now,  however, 
that  you  give  me  hopes  of  the  decision  being  reversed, 
you  may  rely  on  my  making  it  my  duty  to  intervene 
with  superiors  to  have  this  order  revoked  and  thus 
retain  the  services  of  these  holy  men  for  the  priests  of 
my  diocese.  For  I  should  be  delighted,  Madame,  to 
be  able  to  oblige  you  and  at  the  same  time  do  my  dio¬ 
cese  such  a  good  turn.’ 

“  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  then,  Reverend 
Father,  that  you  will  readily  accept  this  assurance  on 
the  part  of  his  Lordship  that  we  have  nothing  more 
at  heart  here  than  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
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community  that  has  always  been  so  dear  to  us,  and 
which  has  a  kind  of  right  to  style  itself  the  mother- 
house  of  Belgium.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  leave  us  and  not 
to  forget  to  send  relief  to  this  house  that  has  now  been 
poor  so  long." 

The  action  of  the  baroness  lent  a  more  hopeful  com¬ 
plexion  to  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  the  decree 
of  suppression  was  rescinded  on  the  14th  December, 
but  on  the  condition  that  the  bishop  would  openly 
restore  the  Fathers  to  favour. 

He  did  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  intermittently,  but 
we  had  rather  leave  the  details  of  the  story  buried  in 
the  voluminous  archives  of  the  period.  The  house  of 
Tournai  was  saved  for  the  present.  For  ten  years 
incidents  occurred  at  times  of  a  very  painful  nature  ; 
but  one  by  one  the  bishop’s  prejudices  were  broken 
down.  He  became  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend,  and 
the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  the  Fathers  held  him 
proved  how  genuine  was  their  gratitude.  Tournai, 
the  cradle  of  the  Congregation  in  Belgium,  was  to  be 
the  home  of  Father  Passerat’s  declining  years.  There 
the  bishop  loved  to  visit  him  and  found  a  most  marked 
delight  in  conversing  with  the  holy  old  man.  Time  is 
indeed  a  great  healer. 

In  Liege  things  were  prospering  daily  more  and  more. 
In  August,  1835,  Mgr.  Van.  Bommel  honoured  with 
his  presence  the  convent  of  Saint-Trond,  which  at  the 
time  housed  both  novices  and  students.  The  com¬ 
munity  gave  him  an  ovation,  and  the  young  religious 
addressed  him  in  fifteen  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
The  good  bishop  was  amazed.  “  How  wonderful  are 
the  ways  of  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  “  ’tis  but  two  years 
since  a  band  of  poor  religious  set  foot  in  Liege  and 
Saint-Trond,  with  nothing  but  trust  in  God  to  fall 
back  upon.  And  the  little  grain  of  mustard  seed  which 
they  cast  into  the  ground  has  already  become  a  great 
tree  on  which  many  strong  birds  of  every  nation  have 
perched."  He  insisted  on  getting  copies  of  these 
various  compositions  to  show  around  to  his  colleagues, 
who  were  shortly  to  meet  in  Malines. 

At  the  same  time  applications  for  missions  were  fast 
coming  in,  and  Father  Passerat  had  to  moderate  the 
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zeal  of  his  subjects.  He  wrote  to  Father  de  Held  : 
“You  know  that  we  must  avoid  extremes  even  in 
doing  good.  Don’t  imitate  those  who  seek  to  draw 
everything  after  them  like  a  torrent.  Imitate  men 
like  Alphonsus  and  Vincent  de  Paul.  Violenta  non 
durant.  Do  not  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  your  church,  but 
do  not  kindle  a  fire  that  will  consume  everything  :  In 
medio  virtus.  I  believe  that  men  of  God  will  do  more 
good  without  making  any  show  than  men  who  are  all 
activity  but  do  not  possess  the  interior  spirit.  It  is 
example  that  will  effect  the  good  you  seem  to  expect 
from  my  stay  among  you.” 

Ever  since  the  part  he  took  in  the  great  mission  of 
Verviers,  invitations  from  Belgium  kept  pouring  in 
upon  him.  A  mission  was  due  in  Saint-Trond  itself 
that  was  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety,  and  the  memory 
of  what  happened  at  Verviers  seemed  to  point  to 
Father  Passerat  as  the  one  indispensable  element  of  a 
success  that  was,  humanly  speaking,  very  doubtful. 
But  the  Servant  of  God,  detained  by  urgent  business 
in  Vienna,  was  satisfied  with  praying  and  with  getting 
prayers  said.  “  I  have  had  prayers  said  for  the  Saint- 
Trond  mission,’’  he  wrote,  “  and  I  have  prayed  with  a 
fervour  corresponding  to  the  fears  I  entertain  for  its 
success.  Should  it  go  well,  give  glory  to  God  ;  for, 
in  the  ordinary  course  even  of  grace  itself,  it  gives  little 
grounds  for  hope.’’ 

These  words  were  written  on  the  15th  November, 
1836.  A  month  later  comes  this  triumphant  letter  : 
“  I  am  overjoyed,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  mission  in  Saint-Trond.  From  the  very 
first  day  I  had  a  notice  put  up  in  the  sacristy  asking 
for  a  memento.  Then  I  prayed  and  had  prayers  said 
with  a  fervour  proportionate  to  the  fears  that  tortured 
me.  I  must  indeed  say  :  Digitus  Dei  est  hie,  the  finger 
of  God  is  here.  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  anxious  to  go  to 
Belgium,  not  that  I  think  my  presence  necessary,  but 
for  other  reasons  that  you  surely  do  not  guess.” 

While  waiting  for  a  chance  of  going  again  to  Belgium 
himself,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  help  he  had 
been  unable  to  procure  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonical 
visitation.  Father  Czech,  having  called  to  see  him  in 
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Vienna,  entered  thoroughly  into  his  reasons  and  gave 
him  two  French-speaking  subjects  for  Belgium.  The 
Rector  of  Fribourg  could  see  for  himself  that  if  Father 
Passerat  called  for  sacrifices,  he  was  the  first  to  make 
them  ;  for  just  at  this  time  he  did  not  hesitate  to  de¬ 
prive  his  house  in  Vienna  of  three  distinguished  sub¬ 
jects  in  order  to  send  them  to  take  part  in  the  stern 
work  of  a  mission  amongst  the  Turks  and  schismatics 
of  Bulgaria. 

Propaganda  had  applied  to  him  for  some  of  his  relig¬ 
ious  to  work  the  Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Philippopolis, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  neglect.  Father 
Passerat  at  once  consented.  He  appointed  as  superior 
of  this  new  mission  Father  Fortner,  who  received  all 
the  authority  and  powers  of  a  vicar  apostolic  from  the 
Sacred  Congregation.  He  had  for  companions  Fathers 
Matthias  Graf  and  Anthony  Fischer  ;  a  laybrother, 
John  Jenewein,  completed  the  party. 

They  left  Vienna  on  the  26th  March,  1835,  and 
reached  Philippopolis  on  the  18th  April.  When  the 
door  of  their  new  home  opened,  they  found  themselves 
before  a  venerable  old  man,  Don  Andrew,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  and  standing  beside  him,  Don  Raphael,  a 
Passionist.  Both  received  the  newcomers  with  open 
arms.  Don  Andrew  wept  for  joy  and  kept  repeating 
with  Simeon,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  :  Nunc 
dimittis,  Domine,  servum  tuum  in  pace.  The  old  man 
and  his  assistant  remained  on  two  months  longer  to 
initiate  their  successors  into  things  and  especially  into 
the  Bulgar  language.  This  short  time  was  enough  for 
Father  Fortner,  who  was  a  Bohemian  by  birth  and  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  Slav  tongue.  Don 
Andrew  then  retired  to  a  village,  where  he  died  in  a 
few  months,  and  Don  Raphael  returned  to  Rome  ; 
from  that  time  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Vicariate 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  three  Redemptorists. 

The  entire  Vicariate  numbered  about  seven  thousand 
Catholics  scattered  amongst  a  population  of  Moham¬ 
medans,  Armenians,  and  Greek  schismatics.  There 
were  thirteen  hundred  at  Philippopolis.  Most  of  the 
others,  living  in  the  country,  constituted  seven 
parishes,  each  with  its  church  and  presbytery.  Eight 
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hundred  more,  the  worst  off  of  all,  were  living  in 
various  Turkish  villages,  without  priest  or  church. 
To  cater  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  these  poor  people 
the  Vicariate  had,  besides  the  three  missioners,  only 
a  few  Bulgar  priests  who  had  studied  at  Propaganda 
and  who,  on  completing  their  course  in  Rome,  had 
returned  to  their  native  land  and  were  working  the 
country  parishes.  They  were  at  best  but  sorry 
helpers — sometimes  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help — 
and  afforded  Father  Fortner  and  his  companions  many 
an  opportunity  of  practising  heroic  patience. 

The  people,  taken  on  the  whole,  were  good,  deeply 
religious,  and  full  of  veneration  for  their  priests  ;  but 
their  ignorance  was  inconceivable  and  was  answerable 
for  many  abuses.  And  from  a  material  point  of  view 
the  wretchedness  of  these  Bulgarian  Catholics  was  just 
as  lamentable.  We  have  said  that  every  parish  had 
its  church  ;  but  we  must  learn  from  Father  Fortner 
what  a  Bulgarian  church  was  like.  The  edifying 
report  he  sent  to  Father  Passerat  three  months  after 
their  arrival  throws  much  light  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  mission  and  on  the  virtues  of  the  missioners  : 

“  Philippopolis,  20th  August,  1835. 

“  Most  Reverend  Father  Vicar  General, 

“  Your  letter  of  the  29th  July  gave  us  great  joy,  but 
we  learned  from  it  that  none  of  our  letters  got  to 
Vienna.  God  allowed  that  to  happen.  With  His 
grace  as  our  only  stay,  we  are  all  very  happy  and  we 
hope  that  God  will  deign  to  make  use  of  us  for  His 
glory  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  for  here  in  very 
deed  we  are  following  our  vocation  as  Redemptorist 
missioners.  Our  Christians  call  themselves  Pauli- 
kiani  and  do  not  even  know  the  word  Catholic.  Their 
priests  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  country  people, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  their  priestly  character. 
Every  year  they  keep  forty-six  feasts  of  saints  and  a 
number  of  fasts  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  never 
prescribed.  No  Christian  is  capable  of  giving  an 
account  of  his  belief  ;  most  of  them  do  not  even  know 
the  Our  Father  and  the  Creed.  They  have  no  church 
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worthy  of  the  name  ;  the  ceiling  is  so  low  in  the  place 
in  which  Mass  is  said  in  the  five  country  parishes  that  a 
man  of  Your  Reverence’s  height  could  not  elevate  the 
Plost  and  the  Chalice.  The  altar  is  nothing  but  a 
board  on  which  there  is  a  small  crucifix  cracked  and 
covered  with  stains,  and  two  candlesticks.  But  that 
is  not  our  biggest  trouble  ;  our  greatest  cross  is  that 
all  the  Christians  are  divided  into  rival  camps  whose 
mutual  animosities  have  been  fomented  by  the  native 
clergy.  Three  of  these  unhappy  men  are  so  malignant 
that,  to  form  an  idea  of  them,  you  would  have  to  recall 
the  history  of  the  old  persecutions  of  the  Catholics 
at  the  hands  of  the  Greek  schismatics  ;  we  Westerns 
simply  cannot  realize  their  mentality.  With  these 
three  popes  I  am  in  danger  of  my  very  life,  besides  the 
fact  that  the  martyr’s  crown  might  very  easily  be 
given  me  by  the  Turks  or  the  Greeks.  Up  to  August 
our  health  was  good  ;  but  early  in  that  month  Brothers 
John  and  Father  Fischer  had  fever.  I  did  my  share 
by  having  dysentery,  which  does  not  usually  spare 
foreigners.  But — God  be  praised— the  three  of  us 
are  now  convalescent.  On  account  of  the  vapours  and 
malaria  that  issue  from  the  rice-fields,  fever  is  endemic 
in  Philippopolis,  but  nobody  dies  of  it.  We  have 
other  little  troubles  too  :  our  house,  which  is  built 
entirely  of  wood,  is  a  regular  furnace  in  summer, 
where  whole  colonies  of  insects  breed  undisturbed. 
This  means  that  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  to  sleep  at  night.  On  account  of  a 
murrain  prevalent  in  the  country,  the  only  meat 
we  can  get  is  that  of  sick  animals  ;  the  wine  is  so 
nauseous  that  it  turns  our  stomachs  ;  the  very  water 
is  unwholesome  and  the  fruit  is  injurious  to  the 
health. 

“  In  spite  of  everything,  nobody  is  in  bad  humour  ; 
we  are  all  ready  to  do  God’s  Will  and  to  fight  on 
bravely. 

“As  it  is  essential  and  quite  feasible  to  build  a 
church  here,  I  wrote  twice  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  the  Sultan’s  court  asking  him  to  procure  the  indis¬ 
pensable  firman  ;  but  he  told  me  in  reply  to  my  second 
letter  that  I  must  not  rely  on  him.  I  am  therefore 
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requesting  His  Excellency  the  Nuncio  in  Vienna,  Mgr 
Ostini,  to  be  kind  enough  to  write  to  the  Catholic 
Patriarch  in  Constantinople  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
matter.  If  he  only  secures  the  firman  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  shall  need  nothing  further  and  will  bear  all 
the  expense.  But  I  am  anxious  to  gather  all  the 
materials  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  this  year. 
Although  our  Christians  are  too  poor  to  take  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  building  on  themselves,  help  will  be 
forthcoming  ;  even  the  Armenian  schismatics  and  the 
Greeks  came  and  encouraged  me  to  set  to  work  and 
have  assured  me  of  their  co-operation. 

“  Remember  me  to  all  the  Fathers  and  give  them 
this  message  for  me  :  should  obedience  ever  call  them 
to  the  apostolate  amongst  the  poor  Christians  who  are 
abandoned  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers,  let  them  eagerly 
go  forth  to  that  country  to  which  they  are  called,  lest 
so  many  souls  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  help  should 
accuse  us  before  God's  tribunal  of  having  abandoned 
them,  and  lest  their  ruin  should  involve  our  own.  It 
is  here  I  am  beginning  to  realize  the  grace  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  and  also  the  dread  responsibility  we  incur  by 
burying  such  a  rich  treasure  or  by  throwing  it  away  on 
trifles.  I  ask  the  prayers  of  all  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers  as  well  as  those  of  all  good  people.” 

Father  Passerat  loved  to  repeat  with  the  apostle 
St.  John  :  I  have  no  greater  grace  than  this,  to  hear 
that  my  children  walk  in  truth. — Ep.  3.,  4.  We  can 
therefore  realize  his  feelings  on  receiving  a  letter  such 
as  this.  He  eagerly  forwarded  it  to  his  Superior 
General.  Soon  after  he  sent  the  following  panegyric 
on  the  Redemptorists  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nicopolis  to  the  Nuncio  in  Vienna  :  “  I  think  it  is  only 
my  duty  to  inform  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Pro- 
ganda  of  the  great,  or  I  should  say  rather,  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Liguorians  at  Philippopolis.  These 
religious  are  remarkable  for  their  zeal  and  fervour, 
and  so  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  difference  between  them  and  the  Bulgarian 
clergy  and  give  them  proofs  of  the  strongest  attach¬ 
ment.  I  can  testify  to  the  flattering  terms  in  which 
the  Fathers  have  been  spoken  of  to  myself  ;  especially 
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are  they  praised  for  their  disinterestedness,  their 
devoted  care  of  the  sick,  their  generous  almsgiving, 
their  piety  in  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesiastical 
duties,  in  a  word,  for  all  those  virtues  that  belong  to 
true  religious.  Father  Fortner  has  naturally  such 
winning  ways  that  he  has  but  to  open  his  lips  to  gain 
all  hearts.  Certainly  it  is  not  always  expedient  to 
deal  thus  gently  with  Bulgars.  With  regard  to  Father 
Fortner  and  his  relations  with  the  local  clergy,  he  never 
falls  back  on  his  authority,  but  strives  to  win  them  over 
by  persuasion,  relying  on  the  Gospel  alone  to  draw 
them  into  the  right  path.  Hence,  those  who  obstin¬ 
ately  hold  out  against  his  wise  counsels  stand  accused 
of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  That  is  an  evil  to  which 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  can  alone 
apply  a  remedy,  by  writing  in  energetic  terms  to  Don 
Paul  Caloisco,  a  former  student  of  Propaganda  ; 
should  he  be  won  over,  the  rest  will  readily  give  way.” 

The  Bishop  of  Nicopolis  undoubtedly  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  as  Father  Fortner,  the  better  to 
ensure  the  reform  of  abuses,  had  applied  for  an  epis¬ 
copal  visitation  of  the  Vicariate,  which  was  all  the  more 
needed  as  Confirmation  had  not  been  administered  in 
the  country  for  fourteen  years.  He  sent  his  applica¬ 
tion  to  Propaganda,  which  delegated  Mgr.  Molajoni, 
the  Bishop  of  Nicopolis,  for  the  purpose. 

The  kindhearted  and  zealous  Visitor  reached  Philip- 
popolis  on  the  9th  January,  1836.  He  began  by  giving 
a  kind  of  mission  in  the  town,  which  lasted  twelve 
days,  and  confirming  such  as  had  not  yet  received  the 
Sacrament  ;  he  then  entered  upon  the  visitation  of 
the  rural  parishes.  In  the  country  as  in  the  town,  he 
preached,  confirmed,  and  looked  into  abuses  that  called 
for  reform.  This  good  work  went  on  for  forty-five 
days  with  the  happiest  results.  Conjointly  with 
Father  Fortner,  the  bishop  drew  up  decrees  embodying 
the  reform  in  twenty-two  articles,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  Vicariate.  The 
main  points  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gregor¬ 
ian  calendar,  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
even  in  country  churches,  the  frequentation  of  the 
Sacraments,  parochial  retreats  at  which  the  priests  of 
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the  place  were  to  be  present,  the  obligation  of  the  local 
clergy  to  devote  themselves  to  various  works  of  the 
sacred  ministry  and  to  practise  certain  exercises  of 
piety  calculated  to  sanctify  their  lives,  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  disorders  arising  out  of  local  customs  on 
the  occasion  of  weddings  and  popular  gatherings. 

The  whole  was  submitted  to  Propaganda  ;  but  the 
prelate  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian 
priests  were  as  obstinate  as  could  be  and  would  obey 
neither  himself  nor  Father  Fortner,  maintaining  that 
they  depended  on  Propaganda  alone,  which  could  not 
exercise  a  direct  control.  “  Father  Fortner,”  he  went 
on,  “  was  not  at  all  popular  with  these  priests,  as  he  is 
not  a  Bulgarian.” 

Popular  or  unpopular,  Father  Fortner  worked  on 
fearlessly  at  reform,  and  the  people,  won  over  by  his 
gentleness  and  virtue,  tendered  him  a  loving  obedience, 
leaving  to  others  the  sorry  privilege  of  opposing  him. 
However,  he  was  not  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  decree 
whose  authorship  he  might  have  claimed.  His  con¬ 
stitution  became  undermined  by  excessive  work  added 
to  the  weakening  effects  of  the  regime  he  had  adopted, 
and  on  the  1 3th  February  he  took  suddenly  ill.  Three 
days  afterwards,  he  went  to  receive  the  reward  of  his 
heroic  sacrifice.  Father  Passerat  mourned  this  dear 
son  of  his  and  in  glowing  terms  preached  his  panegyric 
in  the  circular  letter  in  which  he  announced  his  death. 
At  the  request  of  Mgr.  Molajoni,  he  sent  two  other 
Fathers — Ignatius  Christoph  and  John  Ptacek — to  fill 
the  gap  made  by  this  unexpected  loss.  Father  Ptacek 
succeeded  Father  Fortner  as  Superior  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  ;  a  laybrother  went  with  them. 

The  new  superior  had  all  Father  Fortner’s  courage, 
with  none  of  his  gentleness.  He  resumed  the  work  of 
reform  with  a  zeal  that  gained  him  the  admiration  of 
the  good  and  the  hatred  of  the  others.  But  he  went 
ahead  over  every  obstacle.  The  building  of  the 
church  was  one  of  his  chief  cares.  Father  Fortner, 
anticipating  the  favour  of  divine  Providence,  had 
already  got  the  materials  together.  Father  Ptacek 
had  happily  thought  of  applying  to  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  for  the  firman  that  would  authorize  him  to 
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get  to  work  ;  this  was  immediately  granted,  and  the 
building  was  got  under  way  at  once  and  made  rapid 
headwmy.  All  did  their  best  to  help  it  on.  In  a  few 
months  a  beautiful  church  arose,  large  enough  to  hold 
twice  the  Catholic  population  of  the  town.  It  is  now 
the  Cathedral  of  Philippopolis. 

Even  more  than  by  this  material  building,  the  zeal¬ 
ous  Father  Ptacek  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Bulgarians 
by  a  self-sacrifice  that  was  worthy  of  a  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  and  a  St.  John  of  God.  In  June,  1837,  the 
plague  broke  out  in  Philippopolis  and  for  several 
months  worked  frightful  havoc.  On  all  sides  was  con¬ 
sternation  and  the  silence  of  the  grave.  No  one  dared 
stir  abroad  or  hold  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men 
through  dread  of  contagion.  The  Catholic  population, 
immune  during  the  first  four  weeks,  was  attacked  in  its 
turn  with  extraordinary  virulence.  After  a  few  days, 
the  terror-stricken  people  asked  the  vicar  apostolic  if 
it  would  not  be  well  to  leave  the  town  till  the  scourge 
had  passed.  “  Let  those  who  can,  do  so,”  was  the 
reply. 

About  five  hundred,  gathering  hurriedly  together 
what  belongings  they  could  carry  with  them,  bade 
an  agonizing  farewell  to  those  who  stayed  behind. 
Father  Ptacek  sent  Brother  Jenewein  with  the  refugees 
to  help  and  console  them,  and  the  mournful  procession 
wended  its  way  to  the  village  of  Selo,  five  miles  outside 
the  city. 

Meantime  the  plague  continued  its  ravages  amongst 
the  remaining  population  in  the  town,  and  the  Fathers, 
with  an  utter  recklessness  of  danger,  were  unsparing  in 
their  attention  to  the  stricken.  It  was  not  long  before 
Father  Christoph  was  struck  down,  and  Brother 
Jenewein  had  to  be  recalled  to  nurse  him,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  refugees  in  Selo.  This  good  brother  soon 
fell  a  victim  himself  to  the  dread  disease.  Then  came 
the  turn  of  Fathers  Graf  and  Fischer.  Father  PtaCek 
was  the  only  one  left  standing,  as  though  proof  against 
all  contagion  ;  and  this  though  he  attended  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty  cases  in  the  day  and  undertook, 
moreover,  the  work  of  burying  the  dead. 

On  the  2 1  st  August  Father  Christoph  succumbed  to 
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the  plague  ;  the  three  other  religious  recovered  and  the 
Fathers’  house  was  the  last  to  be  visited  by  the  des¬ 
troying  angel.  But  out  of  the  eight  hundred  Catholics 
that  remained  in  Philippopolis  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  had  succumbed.  Spared  by  the  plague,  the  gentle 
and  pious  Father  Fischer  was  carried  off  by  cholera  in 
October  1838.  A  Father  Francis  Pelikan  came  from 
Vienna  to  replace  him  and  followed  Father  Fortner  to 
the  grave,  falling  a  victim  to  typhoid  on  the  16th 
October,  1839. 

Thus  four  graves  had  to  be  dug,  and  it  looked  as  if 
the  mission  should  soon  be  without  missioners.  Father 
Passerat  might  perhaps  have  yet  succeeded  in  coping 
with  the  situation  ;  but  hatred  finished  what  death 
had  begun,  and  Father  Passerat  thought  himself 
lucky  that  Father  Ptacek  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  After  its  five  years’  existence,  he  had  to 
abandon  this  mission  in  Bulgaria — a  poor  mission 
indeed  as  far  as  material  resources  went,  but  full  of 
promise  from  an  apostolic  point  of  view.  We  pray 
that  Fathers  Fortner,  Christoph,  Fischer  and  Pelikan 
may  gather  round  their  grave  a  community  of  Re- 
demptorists  who  will  take  up  again  the  glorious  work 
which  they  began. 

Early  in  1841,  the  Servant  of  God  suddenly  received 
the  good  news  that  Louis  I.,  King  of  Bavaria,  had 
authorized  the  Congregation  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
Furthermore,  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  carrying  the  royal 
favour  into  effect,  offered  the  Fathers  a  convent  and  a 
church  ;  and  this  church  was  none  other  than  the 
famous  shrine  of  Notre-Dame  d’Altoetting,  so  dear  to 
the  piety  of  Bavarian  Catholics.  He  asked,  more¬ 
over,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  subjects,  requesting  that  the 
sum  considered  requisite  for  their  support  be  stated. 
Never  had  a  foundation  been  offered  under  such 
favourable  conditions.  But  there  was  not  a  day  to 
lose,  as  the  King  was  about  to  leave  for  Italy  and 
wished  to  have  the  matter  settled  before  his  departure. 
The  offer  had  the  further  attraction  of  being  the  means 
of  establishing  the  Congregation  in  Bavaria  in  a  new 
centre  of  expansion  outside  the  sphere  of  Josephist 
influences. 
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This  foundation  was  made  with  comparative  ease 
as  the  preliminaries  did  not  take  more  than  a  month. 
In  view  of  the  peculiarly  delicate  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  the  Servant  of  God,  relying  more  on  light 
from  above  than  on  the  suggestions  of  merely  human 
prudence,  first  sang  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  then  met  his  consultors,  with  the  result  that  the 
offer  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  fifteen  Fathers  were  at  once  appointed 
to  form  the  community  of  Altoetting.  Their  depart¬ 
ure,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  April  of  this  same 
year,  1841,  was  preceded  by  an  impressive  domestic 
ceremony.  The  Vicar  General  assembled  the  entire 
community  in  the  church  and,  having  ordered  six 
candles  to  be  lighted  on  the  high  altar,  went  before  the 
Tabernacle,  when  he  spoke  somewhat  as  follows  : 
“  Since  it  is  God’s  Will  that  some  of  us  should  separate 
to-morrow,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  you  all.  The  deci¬ 
sion  I  have  taken,  after  having  offered  up  the  divine 
Sacrifice  for  light,  is  a  decision  that  all  my  consultors 
have  taken  with  me.  Those  amongst  you,  then,  who 
are  going  to  leave  can  say  with  truth  :  ‘  It  is  God 
Himself  Who  has  chosen  me  for  my  new  destination  ; 
it  is  God  Himself  Who  asks  me  to  go  to  Bavaria.’ 
Armed  with  this  conviction,  take  up  courageously  the 
new  mission  entrusted  to  you.  I  give  you  but  three 
pieces  of  advice  :  imprint  them  in  your  minds 

“  First,  beware  lest  the  multiplicity  of  works  that 
await  you  in  Bavaria,  especially  during  the  season  of 
the  pilgrimage,  should  make  you  neglect  the  salvation 
of  your  own  souls  and  your  own  spiritual  advancement. 
Secondly,  in  every  act  of  the  sacred  ministry,  whether 
in  the  confessional  or  the  pulpit,  never  lose  sight  of  the 
laws  of  Christian  mercy  and  charity.  Thirdly,  do  not 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  your  health  ; 
otherwise  you  would  soon  become  useless  labourers. 

“  Until  a  definite  appointment  arrives,  Father 
Bruchmann,  by  virtue  of  this  diploma  I  hereby 
deliver  publicly  to  him,  shall  act  as  Superior.  And 
now,  go  and  God  be  with  you.” 

The  entry  of  the  Redemptorists  into  Altoetting  was 
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almost  triumphal.  Father  Passerat  must  indeed  have 
admired  and  blessed  the  ways  of  God  on  seeing  his 
spiritual  sons  received  so  graciously  by  that  same 
Bavaria  that  was  once  so  cruel  in  its  antagonism. 
The  taking  over  of  the  house  of  Altoetting  presented  a 
striking  contrast  indeed  to  Babenhausen  and  Coire. 
The  Servant  of  God  felt  abashed  and  alarmed.  He 
wrote  to  Mgr.  Yenny  in  April,  1841  :  “  The  good 
Bishop  of  Passau  has  accorded  the  Redemptorists  a 
reception  which  for  solemnity,  pomp,  and  display,  at 
first  makes  me  blush,  and  makes  me  fear  also.  Your 
Lordship  will  easily  understand  this.” 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  saw  the  new 
foundation  sealed,  as  all  God’s  works  are  sealed,  with 
the  cross,  and  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  heroic  trust,  as  he  repeated  the  superabundo  gaudio 
of  the  Apostle  :  “  Remember,”  he  said,  “  how  the 
Congregation  came  into  existence,  how  it  was  pro¬ 
pagated,  how  all  our  foundations  began,  and  look 
upon  your  present  troubles  as  so  many  pledges  of 
prosperity  to  come.  Let  your  happiness  consist  in 
patiently  awaiting  the  helping  hand  of  God  :  In  silentio 
et  in  spe  exit  fortitudo  vestra.  In  silence  and  in  hope 
shall  your  strength  be.” 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  NEW  WORLD 

1832-1842 

OUR  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  proposal, 
or  rather  the  earnest  request  made  to  Father 
Passerat  by  Father  Reze,  Vicar  General  of  the  Bishop 
of  Detroit,  and  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  latter  of  their 
being  realized  in  a  not  too  distant  future. 

The  Servant  of  God  lost  no  time  in  making  good  his 
promises.  True  to  his  instincts  of  religious  obedience, 
he  had  first  of  all  applied  to  his  Superior  General  for 
instructions  in  an  enterprise  of  such  moment  and  had 
pledged  himself  to  adhere  strictly  to  them.  Then, 
following  out  his  lifelong  practice,  he  fervently  im¬ 
plored  light  from  God  ;  and  Our  Lady  Immaculate, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Bl.  Alphonsus  were  his  chosen  coun¬ 
sellors  and  pleaders  in  this  as  in  everything  that  con¬ 
cerned  the  government  of  the  Congregation.  Many  a 
time,  prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
thinking  he  was  alone,  he  gave  vent  to  the  secret  long¬ 
ings  of  his  heart  in  burning  words  that  were  heard  by 
many  a  delighted  and  unsuspected  listener.  When 
two  years  and  more  of  reflection  and  prayer  had  gone 
b}q  he  felt  convinced  that  God  wanted  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  in  America  and  that  the  hour  had  struck  for  em¬ 
barking  on  the  enterprise. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  with  the  chronicler 
of  the  American  Province  that  the  Servant  of  God, 
while  acceding  to  Father  Reze’s  request,  insisted  upon 
everything  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  our 
Rules  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
without  prejudice  either  to  common  life,  or  to  regular 
observance,  or  to  the  end  of  the  Institute.  Hence  his 
justly  uncompromising  attitude  on  the  question  of 
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the  schools— an  attitude  that  was  never  taken  suffic¬ 
iently  into  account  either  by  Father  Reze,  or  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  or  by  any  of  those  who  invited 
the  sons  of  Bl.  Alphonsus  to  their  help  in  the  New 
World.  And  hence,  too,  the  many  difficulties  and 
disappointments  undergone  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
Congregation  in  those  distant  lands. 

Father  de  Held  was  at  first  appointed  to  lead  the 
expedition.  He  was  one  of  Father  Passerat's  early 
novices  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Clement  ;  he 
was  an  exemplary  religious  and  a  man  of  energy  and 
resource,  whose  outstanding  qualities  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  the  carrying  through  of  big  and  difficult 
undertakings.  But  just  as  he  was  deep  in  the  study 
of  English  in  preparation  for  his  mission  overseas,  he 
was  assigned  another  field  of  action  nearer  home,  not 
quite  so  thorny  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  fruitful  in 
good  for  souls. 

In  his  place,  Father  Saenderl  had  to  shoulder  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  mission  to  America.  This  Father 
had  joined  the  Institute  as  a  priest  and  was  barely 
four  years  professed.  It  was  a  short  preparation  in¬ 
deed  for  the  eventful  life  that  henceforth  was  to  be  his, 
but  his  strong  character  and  austere  virtue  seemed 
equal  to  the  task.  Fathers  Francis  Haetscher  and 
Xavier  Tschenhens  were  given  him  as  companions  ; 
the  latter  was  a  young  priest  of  thirty-one  years, 
remarkable  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  inviolable 
fidelity  to  rule  ;  the  former  was  used  to  a  difficult 
apostolate,  and,  we  may  say,  had  been  dubbed  knight 
on  the  battlefield,  since,  having  been  sent  by  St. 
Clement  to  Wallachia  just  at  the  end  of  his  novitiate, 
he  made  his  profession  into  the  hands  of  his  superior 
Father  Forthuber  and  was  ordained  priest  almost 
immediately  in  Bucharest,  where  he  was  to  inaugur¬ 
ate  his  ministry  amongst  the  schismatics  and  the 
Turks.  The  New  World  had  few  terrors  for  one  who 
had  served  such  a  rude  apprenticeship. 

The  three  missioners  were  accompanied  by  three 
laybrothers  —  one  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming,  the  other  a  good  smith  and  an  all  round  handy 
man,  and  the  third  a  skilful  carpenter.  All  these 
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humble  acquirements  were  very  necessary  in  countries 
destitute  as  yet  of  the  resources  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Bearing  Father  Passerat’s  blessing  with  them  and 
supplied  with  travelling  expenses  by  the  Societe  de 
Saint- Leopold  *  they  left  Vienna  on  the  6th  March, 
1 832,  and  embarked  at  Trieste  on  the  1 5th  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  April.  On  the  20th  June  they  landed  at  New 
York,  and  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
they  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  the  first  time  on 
American  soil  in  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Cross.  This  title  seemed  indeed  to  foreshadow  the 
advent  of  those  blessings  promised  to  the  Apostles  by 
the  Master  in  these  words  :  “  This  man  is  to  me  a 
vessel  of  election,  to  carry  my  name  before  the  Gentiles 
and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel.  For  I  will  show 
him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name’s 
sake.” — Acts,  ix.,  15-16. 

We  may  safely  say  that  this  American  mission  ful¬ 
filled  more  than  any  other  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  : 
“  Going,  they  went  and  wept,  casting  their  seeds.  But 
coming,  they  shall  come  with  joyfulness,  carrying  their 
sheaves. — Ps.  cxxv.,  6-7.  North  America,  in  which 
to-day  there  are  sixty-seven  Redemptorist  houses 
divided  into  four  provinces  and  one  vice-province,  and 
which  already  possessed  seven  under  Father  Passerat’s 
administration,  presented  to  the  first  arrivals  nothing 
but  a  vast  and  impenetrable  vineyard  overrun  with 
tares  and  thistles. f  But  in  America  Father  Saenderl 
and  his  companions  could  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  found,  as  Father  Fortner  had  done  in  Bulgaria, 
a  field  for  apostolic  labour  truly  deserving  of  the  name. 

They  had  scarcely  landed  on  American  shores, 
and  had  not  even  got  their  luggage  together  before 
proceeding  on  their  way,  when  suppliant  voices  im¬ 
plored  them  to  leave  one  missioner  at  least  behind  in 
New  York.  The  thousand  souls  that  made  up  the 
German  colony  in  the  city  had  only  one  priest  to  look 

*A  Society  similar  to  that  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  founded 
in  Vienna  in  1828,  for  the  upkeep  of  the  American  missions. 

t  In  the  same  region  there  are  to-day  seventy  houses,  divided  into 
four  provinces  and  two  vice-provinces — Tr 
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after  them,  and  a  priest  who  knew  but  a  few  words  of 
their  language  and  who  was  overwhelmed  with  work 
amongst  the  English-speaking  Catholics.  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  a  subtle  one  ;  it  was  not,  however,  to  New 
York  but  to  Cincinnati  that  obedience  beckoned  them. 
Another  invitation  reached  them  from  Philadelphia. 
Though  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  accept  it  just  then, 
the  bishop’s  wishes  at  least  boded  well  for  the  future. 

On  reaching  their  destination,  the  travellers  found 
the  Bishop,  Dr.  Fenwick,  from  home.  He  was  visit¬ 
ing  the  northern  district  of  his  vast  diocese,  near 
Detroit  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  each  of  his  pastoral 
visitations  was  really  a  mission  that  went  on  inde¬ 
finitely.  To  await  his  return  would  mean  time — much 
time  perhaps — lost.  They  decided,  then,  to  leave 
Father  Tschenhens  in  the  meantime  in  Cincinnati — in 
company  with  a  brother — to  look  after  the  German 
community  ;  the  remaining  four  should  proceed  to 
Detroit,  try  to  get  in  touch  with  the  bishop  as  soon  as 
possible,  receive  orders  from  His  Lordship,  and  organize 
the  foundation. 

Father  Saenderl  went  ahead  of  his  companions  and 
reached  Detroit  on  the  2nd  August,  the  feast  of  Bl. 
Alphonsus.  There  the  priest,  Father  Richard,  told  him 
what  his  Lordship  intended  giving  the  Redemptorists 
— a  wooden  church  a  little  outside  the  town,  with  an 
old  house  surrounded  by  a  garden,  together  with 
sixty  acres  of  forest-land,  which  should  prove  good  if 
cleared  and  improved,  though  at  a  great  cost.  First, 
however,  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  dollars  with  which 
the  property  was  encumbered  had  to  be  liquidated. 
The  Fathers  on  their  part  had  to  undertake  to  say 
Mass  every  day,  to  preach  on  Sundays  in  French,  and 
to  build  a  school.  Thus  the  conditions  strictly  laid 
down  by  Father  Passerat  in  his  interview  with  Father 
Reze  went  persistently  unheeded  :  “  With  regard 
to  the  schools,  we  have  given  him  definitely  to  under¬ 
stand  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  them." 

The  outlook  was  not  rosy  ;  but  it  caused  no  slacken¬ 
ing  in  the  zeal  of  the  missioners.  They  hoped  to  come 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  bishop  on  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  ;  the  rest  would  be  easily 
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settled.  Multitudes  of  abandoned  souls  were  awaiting 
them,  and  from  their  tumbledown  residence  they 
would  carry  far  and  wide  the  good  tidings  to  the 
European  immigrants  and  the  pagan  Indians. 

Even  before  the  bishop  returned,  Father  Saenderl 
set  to  work  with  characteristic  impetuosity  and  zeal. 
The  renown  of  his  first  sermons  drew  crowds  from  the 
city,  the  neighbouring  forest  country,  and  even  from 
Canada.  When  the  bishop  arrived  home  on  the  16th 
August,  the  new  apostle  was  already  the  object  of 
general  veneration  and  love,  and  the  people  he  was 
evangelizing  wished  for  nothing  better  than  that  he 
should  settle  in  their  midst.  Why  did  he  not  do  so  ? 
Bishop  Fenwick  confirmed  all  Father  Richard  had 
said  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  time  had  come  for 
making  a  foundation  in  Detroit.  At  Green  Bay,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fox  River,  were  two  villages,  Novar- 
ino  and  Astor,  which  at  a  later  date  constituted  a 
town.  A  church  had  been  built  there  and  it  was 
waiting  for  a  priest  to  serve  it,  and  there  it  was  that 
the  bishop  decided  to  send  Father  Saenderl  first. 
The  Father  left  Detroit,  then,  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  good  people  whose  affections 
he  had  entirely  won. 

Detroit,  however,  did  not  remain  abandoned. 
Father  Flaetscher  soon  followed  his  superior  there, 
evangelizing,  as  he  went,  Norwalk,  Tiffin,  and  other 
districts  where  German-speaking  immigrants  were 
numerous.  lie  thus  arrived  in  Detroit  on  the  13th 
August,  and  his  coming  was  a  real  godsend.  Scarcely 
had  Father  Saenderl  gone  when  cholera  broke  out 
with  great  violence  and  claimed  countless  victims 
everywhere.  The  poor  patients  found  in  Father 
Haetscher  an  angel  of  consolation  as  well  as  an  un¬ 
tiring  apostle.  He  heard  the  confessions  of  the  dying, 
preached  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  order  to  raise  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  terrified  people,  and  rode  long 
distances  to  assist  the  agonizing.  He  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  care  of  the  sick  that  often  he  did  not  break 
his  fast  until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

After  two  weeks  of  this  superhuman  work,  he  was 
struck  down  by  the  scourge  while  on  one  of  his  rounds 
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and  was  brought  back  to  Detroit  on  a  wretched 
waggon.  Cured  almost  miraculously  after  a  few  days’ 
illness,  he  redoubled  his  activities,  spurred  on  by  a 
zeal  that  made  him  all  the  more  restless  as  death  had 
already  carried  off  all  the  other  priests  of  the  place. 
Bishop  Fenwick  and  Father  Richard,  who  had  not 
spared  themselves  either,  had  succumbed  to  the 
scourge.  We  can  readily  understand  how  the  zealous 
Redemptorist  won  all  hearts  by  his  devoted  care 
of  the  stricken  :  French,  English,  Germans,  the  very 
Indians  vied  with  one  another  in  testifying  their 
affection. 

After  Bishop  Fenwick's  death,  the  huge  diocese  was 
broken  up.  Father  Reze  succeeded  to  the  See  of 
Detroit  ;  Cincinnati  was  given  a  bishop  of  its  own — 
Dr.  Purcell — in  whom  the  Redemptorists  found  the 
staunchest  and  sincerest  of  friends. 

Meanwhile  Father  Saenderl  had  taken  up  his  post 
in  Green  Bay.  A  hasty  survey  of  the  situation  had 
at  first  induced  him  to  think  that  the  place  would  be 
suitable  for  a  religious  community.  His  letters  home 
communicated  these  first  favourable  impressions,  and 
he  invited  the  other  Fathers  to  join  him.  Father 
I Iaetscher  came  at  once  from  Detroit.  Father  Tschen- 
hens  left  Cincinnati  for  Green  Bay  at  the  same  time, 
evangelizing  the  stations  on  his  way  and  thus  making 
his  journey,  as  Bishop  Reze  had  wished,  a  long  and 
fruitful  mission.  On  reaching  Norwalk,  a  station  at 
that  time  in  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati  and  seventeen 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  he  heard  distressing  news  that 
made  him  break  his  journey  :  the  hopes  that  had  been 
formed  about  Green  Bay  were  not  realized,  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  projected  foundation  was  not  feasible. 
The  white  population  was  not  numerous  and  was  either 
Protestant  or  practically  nothing  at  all.  There  was  a 
small  colony  of  French  Canadians,  nominally  Catholic, 
but  who  only  brought  discredit  on  the  religion  they 
professed  by  their  immorality.  Such  a  population 
was  not  likely  to  support  a  religious  community,  even 
though  consisting  only  of  five  or  six  members. 

The  destitution  to  which  the  missioners  were  reduced 
was  pitiable.  They  had  practically  no  furniture  ; 
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tables,  chairs  and  beds  were  improvised  out  of  rough- 
hewn  trunks  of  trees  ;  in  the  kitchen  was  a  small  stove 
with  a  few  tin  saucepans  ;  there  were  two  spoons  ; 
there  was  no  knife  and  fork  ;  flour  was  so  dear  that 
bread  became  an  unthinkable  luxury  ;  it  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  procure  flour  enough  for  the  altar. 
They  would  have  starved  but  for  the  kindness  of  an 
American  named  Mr.  Law,  a  man  professing  no  religion 
but  naturally  generous  and  sympathetic,  and  a  Cath¬ 
olic  named  M.  Grignon. 

A  yearly  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  had  been 
promised  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  promise,  another  to 
perform.  As  for  the  help  that  was  sent  out  from 
Europe, — it  often  went  astray  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  budget.  The  new  Bishop,  Dr.  Reze,  looked  on 
the  Redemptorists  as  very  wealthy  men,  and  the  sub¬ 
sidies  forwarded  by  the  Societe  Leopold  made  their 
way  to  them  at  times  in  strange  ways.  In  spite  of 
splendid  work  amongst  the  Indians,  it  seemed  as 
though  Green  Bay  would  have  to  be  given  up. 

At  this  juncture,  Father  Tschenhens,  realizing  that 
there  was  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  be  done  where 
he  was,  and  having  been  appealed  to  moreover  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  thought  he  should  not  leave  Nor¬ 
walk.  However,  following  the  instincts  of  a  good 
religious,  he  wrote  to  his  superiors — to  Father  Saenderl 
in  America  and  to  Father  Passerat  in  Austria — to  ex¬ 
plain  his  action  and  seek  for  further  orders. 

Neither  one  nor  the  other  had  a  word  to  say  against 
it,  especially  as  he  held  out  hopes  of  being  able  to  settle 
in  Norwalk.  Soon  even,  at  Bishop  Reze’s  request,  the 
two  Fathers  at  Green  Bay  had  to  separate.  Father 
Baraga,  a  celebrated  missioner  in  the  diocese,  who  had 
been  serving  the  station  of  Arbre  Croche,*  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  station  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  a  growing 
place  whose  first  bishop  he  was  one  day  to  be.  His 
going  left  Arbre  Croche  without  a  priest,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Detroit  begged  Father  Saenderl  to  take  it 
over.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  three  Fathers  were 
separated  and  all  hopes  of  a  foundation  receded  further 
and  further  into  the  distance,  elusive  as  a  mirage. 

*  Now  Harbor  Springs. — Tr. 
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Their  position  was  becoming  a  really  painful  one. 
In  America  the  local  clergy  could  not  forgive  them  the 
unbending  attitude  they  assumed  with  regard  to  living 
in  community.  They  looked  upon  the  Fathers  as 
mere  visionaries  who  had  no  idea  of  the  needs  of  the 
wild  countries  to  which  they  had  come.  The  Bishop 
of  Detroit,  though  externally  most  gracious,  enter¬ 
tained  similar  feelings  of  disapproval  ;  not  indeed  that 
he  was  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  religious  whom 
he  had  so  earnestly  invited  and  had  welcomed  with 
such  joy,  but  he  failed  utterly  to  grasp  the  spirit  of 
the  Congregation,  would  see  in  each  religious  nothing 
more  than  a  priest  under  his  jurisdiction  in  all  things, 
and  never  seemed  to  dream  that  his  powers  could  be 
limited  by  a  rule  and  constitutions  entailing  obliga¬ 
tions  of  conscience.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  enthusiasm  that  had  been  awakened  by  the  early 
account  of  things  written  home  by  the  missioners  only 
served  now  to  intensify  the  bitterness  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment.  Superiors,  subjects,  the  Vicar  General's 
consultors — all  voted  unanimously  for  abandoning  a 
land  so  sterile,  where,  as  they  thought,  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  would  never  succeed  in  settling. 

Father  Passerat,  confronted  by  opposition  so  general 
and  so  baffling  for  human  prudence,  remained  un¬ 
shaken  in  his  hopes.  With  everyone  against  him,  he 
decided  on  keeping  on  the  mission  in  America.  First 
of  all,  through  the  good  offices  of  Mgr.  Zaengerle, 
he  secured  substantial  pecuniary  aid  ;  then  a  rich 
benefactor,  who  would  not  disclose  his  identity,  came 
to  the  rescue.  But  material  aid  was  not  enough  : 
more  workers  had  to  be  sent  out.  The  Servant  of 
God,  not  wishing  to  appeal  to  authority  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  did  what  military  chiefs  do  in  dangerous  and 
desperate  straits — he  called  for  volunteers.  Towards 
the  close  of  1834,  he  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the 
houses,  containing  a  list,  so  to  speak,  of  engagements 
to  be  fought  in  the  rude  American  campaign.  The 
transalpine  Fathers,  however,  were  so  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  foundation  in 
the  United  States  that  would  be  permanent  and  in 
conformity  with  the  Rule,  that  only  two — Fathers 
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Prost  and  Czackert — came  forward.  The  latter  was 
but  twenty-seven  years  of  age  ;  while  the  former, 
four  years  his  senior,  seemed  better  qualified  in  Father 
Passerat’s  eyes  for  the  duties  of  superior  and  founder 
than  Father  Saenderl.  Equipped  with  the  amplest 
powers,  he  left  with  his  companion  for  New  York, 
which  he  reached  on  the  15th  August,  1835. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  the  pioneers 
had  said  Mass,  was  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been 
destro}'ed  by  fire.  In  their  quest  for  another,  the 
travellers  came  upon  the  church  of  the  German  colony. 
M.  Raffeiner,  the  priest  who  served  it,  received  them 
kindly,  and  as  their  luggage,  which  had  been  forwarded 
directly  from  Trieste,  had  not  }Tet  arrived,  offered  them 
the  hospitality  of  his  house.  Father  Prost  gladly 
accepted  it,  sent  on  his  companion  to  join  Father 
Tschenhens  at  Norwalk,  and  forthwith  placed  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  priest  for  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try.  He  had  even  to  supply  for  him  for  several  weeks. 
During  this  short  period  he  won  the  affection  of  the 
people,  and,  even  at  that  early  date,  with  the  ever¬ 
growing  numbers  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  before 
his  eyes,  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  one  day  founding 
a  house  in  New  York  itself. 

Free  once  more  to  resume  his  journey,  he  proceeded 
to  Norwalk  through  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  An 
accident  that  looks  providential  detained  him  for  a 
few  days  at  the  first  of  these  two  places.  He  was 
asked  by  Father  O’Reilly,*  the  parish  priest,  to  preach 
to  the  German-speaking  members  of  his  flock,  and  he 
so  charmed  his  hearers  that  they  implored  him  to  stay 
on  with  them.  “  It  is  not  possible  now,”  he  replied, 
“  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you  and  one  day  perhaps  I 
shall  come  back.”  The  promise  was  not  forgotten. 
The  journey  to  Buffalo  was  uneventful.  We  just 
mention  the  name  of  this  place,  as,  ten  years  later,  a 
Redemptorist  church  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  arose  there. 

As  the  Father  was  nearing  Norwalk,  he  was  met  by 

*  This  worthy  priest,  ever  the  devoted  friend  of  the  Congregation, 
became  Bishop  of  Hartfort  in  1S50.  He  perished  by  shipwreck  six 
years  later  on  returning  from  Europe. 
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a  deputation  of  the  citizens  and  was  welcomed  in  a 
strange  way  :  he  had  to  listen  to  bitter  complaints 
against  Father  Tschenhens,  their  great  benefactor. 
This  apostolic  man  had  been  spending  himself  in  their 
service,  exhausting  his  strength  and  health  by  over¬ 
work,  living  in  dire  destitution,  devoting  his  meagre 
revenues  to  the  upkeep  of  the  church  and  to  alms¬ 
giving, — and  they  had  now  the  ingratitude  and  effron¬ 
tery  to  defame  him  before  the  new  superior.  Father 
Prost  was  indignant  and  a  few  days  later  censured 
such  deplorable  conduct  in  a  strongly-worded  sermon. 
Poor  Father  Czackert,  who  had  had  ample  time  to  take 
the  measure  of  these  people,  had  no  sooner  laid  his  eyes 
on  Father  Prost  than  he  threw  himself  into  his  arms, 
saying  :  “  Let  us  leave  this  place,  Father,  let  us  leave 
this  place.”  We  may  conclude  from  this  what  manner 
of  man  Father  Tschenhens  was.  Norwalk  was  not 
yet  given  up,  but  Father  Prost  soon  left  it  to  meet  the 
Bishop  of  Detroit  and  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him  on  certain  delicate  questions. 

Bishop  Reze,  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
new  superior,  sent  Father  Saenderl  back  to  his  old  post 
in  Green  Bay.  Suddenly,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
bishop  and  the  missioner,  who  had  not  yet  left  Detroit, 
Father  Prost  appeared  before  his  Lordship.  The 
latter  received  him  with  every  mark  of  genuine  good¬ 
will.  On  the  Father’s  broaching  the  question  of 
returning  to  Green  Bay,  the  bishop  became  insinuating 
in  his  ways  and  called  up  all  his  eloquence  and  in¬ 
genuity.  “  Nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  end  of  the  Institute  than  this  place  ;  ”  he  said. 
“  You  have  come  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Indians  ;  now  the  Indians  are  in  my  diocese,  while 
there  are  none  either  in  Ohio  or  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  is  why  I  divided  up  the  subsidies  sent 
you  by  the  Societe  Leopold  between  the  stations  of 
Green  Bay  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  both  destined  for 
your  Fathers.” 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  two  religious  consulted 
together.  To  accept  such  an  offer  would  be  to 
court  bitter  disappointment  ;  and  to  decline  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  surely  furnish  the  bishop  with  a 
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ready  answer  for  those  benefactors  who  would  be 
aggrieved  at  seeing  their  munificence  squandered  in¬ 
effectually  ;  for  he  could  then  say  :  “  I  have  spent 
all  on  acquiring  an  establishment  which  the  Fathers 
will  not  accept.”  They  decided  therefore  on  going  to 
Green  Bay,  though  much  against  their  will.  After  a 
tiresome  journey  during  which  they  more  than  once 
nearly  lost  their  lives,  they  arrived  there  on  the  29th 
November,  1835.  The  poor  Indians  were  overjoyed 
at  seeing  Father  Saenderl  again,  whose  absence  they 
had  mourned.  But  the  Father  and  his  superiors  saw 
at  once  that  their  trust  had  been  betrayed.  It  hap¬ 
pened  thus  :  When  Fathers  Saenderl  and  IJaetscher 
had  left  Green  Bay  to  go  respectively  to  Arbre  Croche 
and  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  the  station  had  been  entrusted 
in  their  absence  to  an  Italian  priest,  Don  Mazzuchelli, 
who,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  his  bishop,  began  to  build  a  huge  boarding-school 
for  girls.  When  the  building  was  nearing  completion, 
the  contractor  demanded  an  instalment  and  Don 
Mazzuchelli  went  to  the  bishop  for  the  money. 
“  What  !  ”  said  the  latter  in  amazement,  “  you 
build  without  my  orders  and  want  me  to  bear  the 
expense!  I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.”  To  get  out  of 
his  fix,  Don  Mazzuchelli  had  recourse  to  a  very  simple 
stratagem  :  he  absconded,  leaving  the  bishop  and  the 
contractor  to  fight  it  out.  Now  some  time  after,  his 
Lordship,  when  discussing  his  troubles  with  a  friend, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Societe  Leopold  had  just 
sent  him  the  substantial  subsidy  of  nine  thousand 
florins  for  the  Redemptorists.  “  That  simplifies 
matters,”  the  friend  replied  ;  “  use  this  money  to  clear 
off  the  debt  and  hand  over  the  establishment  to  the 
Fathers.”  The  bishop,  thinking  well  of  the  proposal, 
had  acted  forthwith  upon  it,  and  that  was  why  he 
pressed  the  religious  so  hard  to  return  to  a  post  they 
had  long  since  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  a  foundation. 

To  crown  all,  the  building  was  not  complete,  the 
bulk  of  the  work  merely  having  been  done  ;  the  whole 
interior  had  to  be  fitted  up  and  this  involved  an 
enormous  outlay.  There  was  still  a  heavy  debt  to  be 
paid,  and  the  building,  destined  for  an  educational 
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institution,  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  apart 
from  the  church.  The  upkeep  of  the  whole  structure, 
built  as  it  was  of  wood,  would  mean  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  this  in  a  country  where  living  was  twice 
and  three  times  as  dear  as  elsewhere. 

Father  Prost  was  indignant  and  reproached  the 
bishop  with  his  action,  reminding  him  that,  while  he 
was  under  his  jurisdiction  in  everything  relating  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  he  and  his  religious  were  independent 
of  it  as  far  as  the  administration  of  their  property  and 
the  internal  government  of  the  Congregation  were 
concerned.  His  Lordship  thereupon  put  off  his 
wonted  graciousness  and  maintained  that  in  his 
diocese  the  regulars  should  be  subject  to  him  in  every¬ 
thing. 

While  this  unpleasant  controversy  was  taking  place, 
Father  Prost  received  a  letter  from  Rochester.  The 
Catholics  there  had  not  forgotten  his  promise  to  return 
amongst  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  They  now 
informed  him  that  they  had  just  purchased  the 
Methodist  chapel,  which  they  had  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Catholic  worship,  and,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  parish  priest  and  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  they  begged  him  to  come  and  settle  in  the  place. 
The  offer  was  providential  ;  for  there  was  nothing  to 
hope  for  just  then  in  the  diocese  of  Detroit,  and  Nor¬ 
walk  could  not  be  said  to  hold  out  any  prospect  ; 
Rochester  would  serve  them  meanwhile  as  a  shelter. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  Father  Prost  went  to  Detroit 
to  see  the  bishop  and  communicate  his  decision.  His 
Lordship  was  much  surprised  at  the  unexpected  visit, 
and  a  great  deal  more  so  when  he  heard  the  motive  that 
had  prompted  it.  Entreaties  began  afresh  ;  the 
bishop  was  loud  in  his  assurances  of  affection  for  the 
Congregation  and  his  singlemindedness  in  all  his 
dealings  with  the  Fathers.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
making  no  impression  on  his  visitor,  he  declared  at 
last  that  he  would  refuse  to  let  them  leave  the  diocese. 
“  And  I,”  the  Father  retorted,  “  as  Superior  of  an 
exempt  Congregation,  will  go  without  your  leave.” 
The  point  at  issue  was  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  who  was  chosen  as  arbitrator  ;  the  decision  went 
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against  Bishop  Reze,  who  acquiesced  with  a  good  grace, 
and  Father  Prost  left  for  Rochester.  At  the  request 
of  Bishop  Reze,  Father  Saenderl  went  at  once  from 
Green  Bay  to  Arbre  Croche,  where  he  continued  his 
fruitful  apostolate  amongst  the  Indians  until  the 
year  1839. 

On  reaching  Rochester,  Father  Prost  found  his 
church  plentifully  supplied  with  everything  requisite. 
A  residence  had  also  been  prepared  for  him.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  hearty  than  the  welcome  he 
received  from  the  German-speaking  Catholics  and 
Father  O’Reilly. 

After  such  eventful  beginnings,  he  was  allowed  at 
last  to  taste  in  Rochester  the  joys  of  apostolic  work 
with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it.  When  he  got 
among  his  new  parishioners,  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  suddenly  transported  into  one  of  the  most 
Christian  countries  of  the  old  world.  The  services 
were  organized  ;  devotion  to  Our  Lady  was  inculcated, 
there  was  the  Saturday  sermon  with  the  Rosary  recited 
in  public  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ; 
the  confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  was 
established  ;  on  Sundays  there  were  two  sermons  and 
instructions  for  the  people  ;  there  were  solemn  Vespers 
followed  by  Catechism  and  Benediction  ;  frequent 
communion  was  preached  up  ;  there  were  daily  lectures 
for  the  pupils  of  the  night-schools  ;  good  books  were 
spread  amongst  families  ;  nothing  in  fact  was  lacking 
that  one  could  look  for  in  a  model  parish.  Hence 
Father  Prost’s  name  and  fame  went  far  and  wide. 
The  Bishop  of  New  York  and  the  clergy  had  a  won¬ 
derful  idea  of  him  :  “  How  does  this  good  religious 
manage  to  get  such  results  ?  ”  it  was  asked  ;  “  when 
he  takes  them  in  hand,  the  Germans  beat  the  Italians 
in  piety.” 

The  sight  of  this  piety  made  a  great  impression,  too, 
on  the  missionary  priests  belonging  to  the  secular 
clergy.  One  of  them  deserves  special  mention  here  : 
his  name  is  John  Nepomucene  Neumann  ;  he  entered 
the  Congregation  later  on,  became  Bishop  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  the  day 
does  not  seem  far  off  when  the  Church  will  set  the 
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aureola  of  the  Blessed  on  his  brow.  A  holy  friendship 
had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Father  Prost,  who, 
in  September  1840,  had  the  consolation  of  admitting 
him  amongst  the  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

Though  success  such  as  this  warranted  the  hopes 
that  better  days  were  in  store  for  them,  it  did  not  at 
all  mean  that  their  difficulties  and  trials  were  at  an 
end.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Father  Haetscher,  with  all  his  stoutness  of 
heart,  utterly  despaired  of  the  American  mission  and 
returned  to  Europe,  bringing  Brother  Joseph  Reisach 
back  with  him.  Father  Tscnenhens  was  very  near 
following  his  example,  and  it  took  all  Father  Prost ’s 
eloquence  to  revive  his  courage  and  retain  him.  As 
for  Father  Prost  himself,  an  utterance  of  Father 
Passerat — indeed  we  may  say  a  prophecy — remained 
firmly  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  he  clung  to  it  as  the 
mariner  to  the  mast  in  a  storm  :  “  When  Blessed 
Alphonsus  will  be  canonized,  then  the  Congregation 
shall  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  America.”  This 
assurance  Father  Passerat  gave  personally  to  Father 
Prost  in  a  letter  written  in  1836,  at  the  period  of  his 
paifnul  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Detroit.  When 
this  Father,  owing  to  certain  dissensions  that  had 
unexpectedly  arisen  amongst  the  faithful  of  Rochester, 
had  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  Norwalk  where  a  per¬ 
manent  settlement  was  not  humanly  possible,  Father 
Passerat ’s  promise  sustained  him  in  every  temptation 
to  give  up.  Now,  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  just  when 
the  date  for  the  supreme  glorification  of  the  holy 
Founder  of  the  Redemptorists  had  been  fixed,  Father 
Prost  received  an  unexpected  visit  in  Norwalk,  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  joy.  A  man  from  Pittsburg, 
who  had  come  to  see  his  family  in  Norwalk,  went  to 
Mass  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Fathers,  and, 
delighted  at  experiencing  the  consolations  of  religion 
after  being  so  long  deprived  of  them  in  any  shape, 
asked  to  speak  with  the  Father  Superior.  On  meeting 
him,  he  put  before  him  the  sad  state  of  the  German 
Catholics  in  Pittsburg.  “  There  are  five  thousand  of 
them,”  he  said,  “  and  they  have  no  priest  of  their  own 
nation  to  look  after  them.  I  beg  of  you  to  send  us 
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one  of  your  Fathers.”  “  I  am  quite  willing,”  the 
Father  replied,  “  but  the  request  must  emanate  from 
the  bishop  himself  ;  lay  your  petition,  then,  before 
his  Lordship,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  can  do  to 
comply  with  your  wishes.”  He  then  dismissed  his 
visitor  and  kept  the  subject  of  their  conversation  a 
profound  secret. 

In  three  weeks  the  answer  came.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Kenrick,  in  whose  diocese  Pittsburg  was  ;  the 
prelate  requested  the  superior  to  be  good  enough  to 
take  over  the  care  of  the  German  Catholics,  assigning 
him  for  his  ministry  the  Irish  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
until  such  time  as  the  Germans  should  have  built  a 
church  of  their  own.  The  welcome  given  this  proposal 
may  be  imagined.  Father  Prost  made  ready  to  leave 
at  once  and,  on  the  8th  April,  1839,  he  set  foot  in  the 
City  of  Pittsburg,  the  first  permanent  home  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  America.  Father  Passerat's  pro¬ 
phecy  was  thus  fulfilled.  The  superior,  with  the  joy 
of  the  Israelites  on  entering  the  Promised  Land  in  his 
heart,  immediately  recalled  the  Fathers  who  had  been 
dispersed  in  Norwalk  and  Arbre  Croche.  A  residence 
awaited  them,  very  poor  indeed,  but  sufficient  for 
their  needs  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  their  arrival 
in  the  New  World,  they  found  it  possible  to  combine 
a  life  of  regular  observance  with  the  labours  of  the 
apostolate. 

A  temporary  church  was  soon  opened.  It  was 
blessed  in  the  May  of  1840  by  Father  Prost  himself, 
who  had  been  delegated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
bishop.  The  ceremony  was  most  imposing.  The 
military  were  there,  salvoes  were  fired,  military 
honours  were  paid  and  flags  dipped  to  the  God  of  the 
Eucharist  ;  there  was  an  immense  and  edging  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  faithful  ;  and  everything  conspired  to 
lend  to  the  function  a  national  as  well  as  a  religious 
character. 

Most  Reverend  Father  Ripoli,  informed  of  all  by 
Father  Prost,  hastened  to  send  his  congratulations; 
one  thing  alone  he  censured  :  the  new  church,  the  first 
of  the  Congregation  in  America,  had  been  dedicated 
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to  St.  Philomena.  This  displeased  the  Rector  Major, 
who  would  have  wished  the  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Alphonsus.  “  Nothing,”  he  wrote,  “  could  be  more 
beautiful  and  more  edifying  than  the  blessing  of  your 
church  in  Pittsburg,  with  its  solemn  Mass  and  mag¬ 
nificent  procession.  One  thing,  however,  I  cannot 
praise  and  still  less  approve  of — that  you  who  are  the 
sons,  not  of  St.  Philomena,  but  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
should  have  dedicated  your  first  church  in  America 
to  St.  Philomena  instead  of  to  St.  Alphonsus,  our 
Father  and  Founder.  In  doing  this,  you  did  not 
only  what  was  unbecoming,  but  what  certainly 
deserves  to  be  censured  as  imprudent.” 

The  Rector  Major  would  not  in  all  probability  have 
been  so  severe  in  his  strictures  had  he  known  that 
well  nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  had  been  suddenly 
tided  over  after  a  novena  and  a  vow  had  been  made 
publicly  to  the  glorious  Virgin  Martyr.  Besides, 
St.  Alphonsus  was  soon  to  have  his  church  in  America, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  its  first  stone  was  laid  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1842. 

The  days  of  painful  groping,  then,  were  over. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  aureole  of  sanctity  shone 
on  the  brow  of  their  Founder  until  Father  Passerat’s 
resignation,  foundations  followed  so  fast  on  one 
another  that  the  Servant  of  God  erected  them  into  a 
vice-province  under  the  guidance  of  Father  John 
Neumann.  These  foundations  were  :  after  Pittsburg 
— Rochester,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Monro,  New  Orleans — the  glorious  fruits  of 
an  heroic  trust  in  God  and  of  a  wonderful  devotion 
to  the  Congregation  and  to  souls. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  SETTLING  OF  TWO  QUESTIONS 
1832-1842 

THE  canonization  of  Blessed  Alphonsus,  which  was 
the  pledge  of  God’s  blessing  on  the  growth  of  the 
Congregation  in  America,  was  also  the  occasion  of  a 
far-reaching  and  beneficial  change  in  its  internal 
organization. 

Before  describing  it,  we  must  glance  rapidly  at  the 
state  of  the  Institute  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
regalism  rampant  in  Austria  was  also  rampant  there. 
The  Government  had  arrogated  the  privilege  of  the 
royal  placet ;  even  maintaining  that  it  had  been 
secured  in  due  form  from  the  Holy  See,  and  defending 
it  now  as  one  of  the  Crown’s  most  inalienable  rights. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  made  use  of  it  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
when  passing  judgment  on  certain  actions  of  St. 
Alphonsus  and  the  Neapolitan  Fathers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  his 
ministers  on  the  other  ;  for  on  this  placet  depended 
the  election  not  onty  of  the  Rector  Major,  but  also  of 
his  consultors,  as  well  as  many  important  measures 
passed  by  them. 

The  Neapolitan  Sovereigns  looked  upon  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  as  a  purely  Neapoli¬ 
tan  Institute,  brought  into  being  solely  for  the 
Neapolitan  Kingdom.  Charles  III  had  forbidden  the 
Rector  Major  to  fix  his  official  residence  outside  of  his 
States.  When  Fathers  Heilig,  Hugues  and  Dechamps, 
transalpine  Redemptorists,  had  been  elected  con¬ 
sultors  general,  with  their  residence  in  Nocera,  the 
appointment  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Not  for 
four  months  did  the  royal  Government  deign  to 
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recognize  them,  and  even  then  it  was  due  to  the 
personal  intervention  of  Pius  IX.  On  being  admitted 
to  an  audience  with  the  King,  the  consultors  soon 
realized  that  Ferdinand  II  would  never  consent  to 
the  Superior  General’s  going  to  live  in  Rome.  “  St. 
Alphonsus,”  he  said,  “  founded  his  Congregation  for 
my  kingdom.”  “  And  for  the  whole  Church,”  was 
the  bold  retort  of  Father  Dechamps. 

And  yet  the  transference  of  the  General’s  residence 
to  Rome  seemed  to  be  called  for  both  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Institute  and  by  the  need  of  with¬ 
drawing  it  from  regalist  influences  in  Naples.  So 
thought  all  the  Redemptorists  who  were  not  Italians, 
and  so  thought  also  Gregory  XVI  and  Pius  IX.  The 
latter,  driven  from  Rome  and  residing  at  the  time  in 
Portici,  remarked  to  Father  Dechamps  :  “  St.  Al¬ 
phonsus’  work  must  not  be  Neapolitan,  but  world¬ 
wide  ;  its  centre  must  be  in  Rome,  but,  you  under¬ 
stand,  I  must  first  return  there  myself.” 

All  did  not  share  this  view.  The  Neapolitan 
Fathers  certainly  had  the  good  of  their  Institute  as 
sincerely  at  heart  as  their  foreign  brethren.  The 
Government  was  indeed  troublesome  at  times  ;  but, 
then,  it  lent  them  its  powerful  patronage,  and  its 
attitude  was  generous  and  sympathetic.  Besides,  it 
furthered  the  work  of  the  missions  in  every  way  ; 
so  that  the  Congregation  was  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition  in  that  same  Kingdom  of  Naples  which  had 
been  its  cradle.  Were  the  General  to  fix  his  residence 
in  Rome  against  the  formal  command  of  the  king,  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  Institute  would  fall  into 
disfavour,  that  it  would  be  left  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
become  the  victim  of  persecution  and  ultimate  decay. 
Even  Cardinal  Orioli,  the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  had  said  to  Father  Dechamps: 
“  It  is  but  right  that  the  General  should  reside  where 
the  Founder  died  and  where  his  relics  lie.”  Besides, 
the  General  of  the  Lazarists,  in  spite  of  their  being 
spread  throughout  the  world,  had  his  residence  in 
Paris  for  centuries,  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

We  can  now  understand  why  the  Neapolitan  Fathers 
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and  Father  Ripoli  himself  were  so  slow,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  to  consent  to  the  division  of  the  Institute 
into  provinces — a  division  that  was  actually  the  first 
step  towards  bringing  the  Rector  Major  to  Rome. 
Indeed,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  erection  of  the 
Neapolitan  province  was  never  recognized  either  by 
Ferdinand  II  or  by  his  successor  Francis  II.  When 
later  on,  with  a  view  to  breaking  the  trammels  of 
regalism,  Pius  IX  nominated  Father  Trapanese, 
motu  proprio,  General  of  the  Institute  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  the  Neapolitan  Government  cried 
out  against  it.  After  much  parleying,  Naples  granted 
the  exequatur,  “  subject  to  the  laws  and  police  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Kingdom,  with  all  the  conditions,  restric¬ 
tions,  and  explanations  that  are  usual  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  His  Majesty’s  rights.” 

This  regalism  went  so  far  that  Pius  IX  had  not  only 
to  allow  the  Neapolitan  Fathers,  but  even  to  com¬ 
mand  them,  to  choose  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
solely  for  themselves,  a  superior  general  who  should 
continue  to  reside  in  Nocera. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  provinces  and  of 
the  residence  of  the  General  in  Rome  was  not  the 
only  one  that  gave  rise  to  a  very  intelligible  divergence 
of  view  amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute.  There 
was  yet  another  :  the  question  of  religious  poverty. 

The  Neapolitan  Government  held  mortmain  in 
supreme  dread.  It  kept  a  jealous  guard  against  any 
acquisition  of  landed  property  or  any  amassing  of 
revenues  on  the  part  of  religious.  Hence  Religious 
Orders,  more  particularly  those  that  had  been  founded 
during  the  eighteenth  century  and  after,  lived  in 
great  indigence — an  indigence  accentuated  by  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  The  General 
Chapter  of  1802,  compelled  in  a  sense  to  reckon  with 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  thought  it  better  to 
mitigate  the  vow  of  poverty  in  a  small  way  by  sanc¬ 
tioning  the  introduction  of  a  very  meagre  peculium. 
Though  such  a  derogation  from  the  Rules  of  the 
Founder  was  not  very  serious  in  itself,  as  the  religious 
remained  still  bound  to  obtain  the  leave  of  superiors 
for  each  personal  outlay,  yet  it  could  in  time  lead  to 
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abuse.  Accordingly,  St.  Clement  at  once  declared 
that  such  a  mitigation  would  never  be  adopted  by 
any  of  his  subjects.  Father  Passerat,  wishing  to 
remove  even  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  thing, 
went  still  further.  Availing  himself  of  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  obtained  from  the  Sacred  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  on  the  29th  June,  1832, 
the  following  decree,  which  closed  the  door  against 
all  possible  abuses  :  “  By  virtue  of  powers  granted  us 
by  the  Holy  Father,  we  declare  that  the  German 
portion  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
is  bound  to  observe  only  that  Rule  that  has  been 
approved  by  Benedict  XIV  and  the  Constitutions 
drawn  up  by  the  General  Chapter  of  1764,  but  not 
those  enacted  by  the  General  Chapter  of  1802.” 

We  must  not  at  all  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Neapolitan  Fathers  did  not  observe  the  Rule.  An 
eminent  religious — Father  Dechamps,  afterwards  Car¬ 
dinal — who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Nocera  and  whose 
strictness  in  matters  of  poverty  even  outstripped  the 
Rule,  writes  of  them  :  “  The  Fathers  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  are  genuinely  pious  men,  exemplary  in 
every  respect,  and  missioners  who  excel  us  in  science, 
if  not  in  zeal.  We  have  listened  with  delight  to 
many  of  them  preaching  the  Jubilee  before  the  King, 
the  Court,  the  Army,  and  high  officials  ;  moreover, 
they  are  confreres  whose  intercourse  with  us  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  most  exquisite  charity.”  In  another 
letter  he  speaks  of  Father  Berrutti  who  had  just 
preached  the  papal  Jubilee  before  the  whole  Court, 
and  of  Father  di  Blasio  who  had  done  the  same 
before  the  garrison  and  the  King,  and  he  adds  :  “  You 
must  not  conclude  from  this  that  our  Neapolitan 
Fathers  have  turned  courtiers  ;  oh,  no,  they  are  poor, 
very  poor,  and  that  is  why  God  makes  use  of  them. 
The  churches  indeed  attached  to  our  Neapolitan 
houses  are  beautiful,  but  everything  else - !” 

Naturally,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  as  elsewhere, 
an  unedifying  subject  was  occasionally  to  be  found. 
It  has  ever  been  so  and  it  is  so  still  even  in  the  holiest 
Orders,  and  even  in  the  heyday  of  their  fervour  ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  monk, 
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and  even  though  a  man  enters  religion  to  become  a 
saint,  the  mere  fact  of  his  doing  so  does  not  make  him 
one.  Besides,  what  fervent  religious  denounce  as 
disorders  would  very  often  be  the  merest  peccadillos 
amongst  people  of  the  world. 

The  Neapolitan  Province,  first  by  seniority,  is 
foremost  likewise  in  fervour.  None  other  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  holy  men.  Not  to  mention  St.  Alphon- 
sus  and  his  first  companions,  it  can  point  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  alone  to  lives  of  heroic  virtue  in  men 
such  as  Fathers  Falcone,  Di  Netta,  Ribera,  Leone, 
Losito,  and  others  besides. 

Hence,  when  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  had  restored 
them  their  full  libert}'-,  the  Neapolitan  Fathers 
promptly  acknowledged  the  Rector  Major  residing 
in  Rome  as  their  Superior  General  and  joyfully 
reverted  to  the  constitutions  of  1764.  It  was  indeed 
admirable  to  see  the  various  members  of  the  Institute 
■ — on  both  sides  of  the  Alps— displaying  a  holy  rivalry 
for  the  maintenance  of  regular  observance  threatened 
simultaneously  by  mischievous  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  State  and  by  the  political  unrest  that  followed 
on  the  Revolution.  While  the  Transalpine  Fathers 
held  out  for  the  strictest  poverty,  the  Cisalpine 
members  saved  the  very  purpose  of  the  Institute  by 
reminding  their  brethren  in  Poland  and  Switzerland 
that  St.  Alphonsus  founded  his  Congregation  solely 
for  the  essentially  apostolic  work  of  giving  missions. 

We  have  had  to  anticipate  somewhat  in  order  to 
ensure  the  better  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow. 
We  must  now  accompany  Father  Passerat  to  Rome 
for  the  canonization  of  his  Blessed  Father. 

In  a  circular  letter  the  Most  Reverend  Father 
Ripoli  invited  all  the  superiors  of  houses  in  Italy  and 
out  of  it,  who  could  see  their  way  to  doing  so,  to  be 
present  at  the  splendid  ceremonies  that  had  been 
awaited  so  long.  Father  Passerat  loved  St.  Alphonsus 
too  well  not  to  respond  eagerly  to  the  call  ;  and  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  8th  May,  1839,  accompanied  by 
Fathers  de  Held,  Madlener,  Reindl,  Pilat  and  Kalten- 
bach,  he  reached  Rome.  As  the  function  was  fixed 
for  the  26th  May,  the  travellers  had  eighteen  clear 
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days  before  them  for  visiting  at  their  ease  the  famous 
sanctuaries  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  reader  will 
learn  without  surprise  that  Father  Passerat  had  no 
eyes  for  the  wonders  of  art  accumulated  for  centuries 
in  the  world’s  capital — in  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  Popes.  All  the  way  from  Vienna  he  had 
remained  buried  in  his  wonted  recollection,  in  a  state 
of  unbroken  contemplation.  As  Loreto  was  on  the 
way,  he  spent  a  day  there  ;  and  had  anyone  succeeded 
in  letting  us  into  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  we  should 
doubtless  have  seen  the  transports  with  which  he 
gazed  upon  those  hallowed  walls.  He  would  not  even 
go  aside  to  visit  the  famous  monastery  of  Assisi. 
Even  when  those  occasions  arose  that  appeal  so 
strongly  to  piety,  Father  Passerat,  according  to 
Father  de  Held,  “  acted  upon  the  rather  austere 
conviction  that  in  pilgrimages  of  this  kind  intentions 
often  creep  in  which  detract  considerably  from  their 
merit.”  As  soon  as  the  carriage  got  into  the  streets 
of  Rome,  his  companions,  displaying  very  intelligible 
eagerness,  exclaimed  :  “  Rome  !  Rome  !  we’re  getting 
into  Rome,  Most  Reverend  Father,  look  !  ”  Still 
holding  his  beads,  the  man  of  God  just  gave  a  glance 
out  the  window,  saying  :  “  Well,  houses  and  shops— 
just  like  Vienna.”  Then,  after  this  sally,  he  went  on 
with  his  prayers. 

But  if  he  was  thus  proof  against  merely  natural 
curiosity,  he  was  all  eagerness  when  God’s  glory  and 
the  good  of  the  Congregation  were  at  stake.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  looked  upon  the  present  occasion  as  a 
favourable  one  for  taking  the  preliminary  steps  in 
negotiating  matters  that  related  to  the  definite  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Institute. 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  still  much  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  that  provisional  character  that  is  necessarily 
a  feature  of  early  beginnings.  There  was  a  vicar 
general,  who  was  merely  a  delegate  of  the  Rector 
Major  for  all  the  houses  outside  of  Italy  ;  there  were 
visitors,  who  were  in  turn  delegates  of  the  vicar 
general  for  certain  groups  of  foundations  too  far 
away  from  Vienna,  as  Belgium  was,  as  Portugal  had 
been,  and  as  America  was  soon  to  be  ;  outside  Italy 
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nearly  everything  was  done  by  mere  delegation. 
“  Everything  is  valid,”  the  Nuncio  at  Brussels  would 
sometimes  say  to  Father  de  Held,  “  everything  is 
valid,  but  nothing  canonical.”  The  expansion  of  the 
Institute  called  for  ordinary  instead  of  delegated 
jurisdiction.  A  reorganization  of  things  was  due  ; 
and  the  occasion  seemed  admirably  suited  for  setting 
to  work. 

The  fact  that  the  ground  was  so  well  prepared  made 
Father  Passerat  all  the  more  eager  to  begin.  In 
Rome  the  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  Father 
Passerat  and  his  Padri  tedeschi.  The  news  that  the 
Redemptorists  over  the  Alps  already  possessed  fifteen 
houses  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  even  in 
Italy  and  America,  came  as  a  most  pleasant  surprise. 
But  surprise  changed  to  amazement  when  they 
realized  the  slight  influence  exercised  by  the  Rector 
Major  on  this  magnificent  development.  Their  action 
was  confined  to  appointing  a  vicar  general  whom 
they  could  change  at  will,  to  keeping  a  distant  check 
upon  the  main  lines  of  his  administration,  and  then 
to  confirming  the  rectors  he  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Vicar  General,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  requests, 
had  never  succeeded  in  having  a  canonical  visitation 
made  either  by  the  Superior  General  or  by  any  Nea¬ 
politan  Father  invested  with  full  powers — and  this 
owing  to  Neapolitan  regalism  and  Austrian  Josephism. 
It  surely  looked  as  though  the  time  were  ripe  for  the 
division  of  the  Congregation  into  provinces  having 
their  own  superiors  general  canonically  nominated 
and  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the  Rector  Major. 

The  Rector  Major  was  in  Rome,  and  Father  Pas¬ 
serat  neither  could  nor  would  do  anything  without  his 
approval.  It  would  have  been  a  blessing  indeed  had 
Father  Ripoli  agreed  to  undertake  the  negotiations 
singlehanded.  Father  Passerat  suggested  as  much 
to  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Father  de  Held  that  the 
suggestion  met  with  little  encouragement.  His 
Paternity,  however,  did  not  show  himself  in  any  way 
opposed  to  the  scheme  and  gave  the  Servant  of  God 
a  free  hand  to  take  whatever  steps  he  might  deem 
opportune. 
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Fortified  by  a  permission  that  was  negative  at  any 
rate,  Father  Passerat,  in  company  with  Father  de 
Held,  called  on  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  His  Eminence  received  the  two  religious 
graciously,  took  much  to  their  ideas,  and  advised 
them  to  apply  to  Mgr.  Bizzari,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
in  whose  province  such  matters  lay.  We  do  not 
know  what  was  said  in  the  interview,  or  what  was  its 
outcome  ;  Father  de  Held’s  notes  give  us  no  clue  ; 
but  the  sequel  soon  showed  what  came  of  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  Servant  of  God. 

The  sons  of  the  newly-canonized  Saint  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Gregory  XVI  seemed  to  take  a  particular  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  Father  Passerat  and  his  German 
Fathers.  The  audience  lasted  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  Holy  Father  could  not  have  been  more 
fatherly.  Father  Passerat  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Italian  Redemptorists  ;  they  recognized  the  man 
of  God  in  him,  the  religious  of  outstanding  virtue  ; 
however,  as  Father  de  Held  tells  us,  the  chief  element 
of  this  impression  was  a  sort  of  awe. 

The  same  recollected  demeanour  marked  his  journey 
home.  A  journey  to  Nocera  gave  him  the  opportunity 
so  dear  to  his  heart  of  praying  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Alphonsus  ;  but  the  beauties  of  Naples  won  no  admir¬ 
ing  glance  from  him.  When  he  heard  his  fellow- 
travellers  giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm  about  the 
scenery,  he  remarked  in  a  teasing  sort  of  way  :  “Really 
I  can’t  see  what  you  find  so  very  wonderful  about 
Naples.”  “  I  should  think  not,”  retorted  Father  de 
Held,  “  when  you  won’t  even  condescend  to  open  your 
eyes  and  look.”  “  Well  then,”  he  replied  with  his 
native  good-humour,  “  let  us  look  ;  ”  and  he  cast  a 
half-pitiful  glance  on  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples — far 
inferior  to  what  his  soul  was  gazing  upon.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  journey  to  make  the  canonical 
visitation  of  the  houses  that  lay  on  his  route  :  Finale 
and  Modena  in  Italy,  and  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  was  back  in  Vienna  for  the  feast  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  and  he  immediately  summoned  all 
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the  superiors  under  his  jurisdiction  for  the  triennial 

consultation. 

Scarcely  had  they  assembled  when  Mgr.  Altieri, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  Holy  See,  sent  them  a  long  letter  requesting  the 
Fathers  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  the  organization  of 
the  Institute  on  lines  that  would  be  in  keeping  with 
its  external  development.  Two  points  in  particular 
were  recommended  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
superiors  :  regularity  of  intercourse  between  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  Rector  Major,  and  the  erection  of 
provinces.  “  The  health  of  a  body,”  His  Excellency 
wrote,  “  demands  above  all  else  perfect  union  and 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  members  and  the 
head.  If,  up  to  the  present,  the  civil  law  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this,  we  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  these  obstacles  will 
soon  be  removed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
emperor.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is 
clear  that  a  vicar  general  residing  in  Vienna  cannot 
look  after  the  needs  of  so  many  houses  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  him.  It  is  essential,  then,  that  these 
houses  be  grouped  into  different  provinces  each  having 
its  own  immediate  superior.  The  Fathers  shall  formu¬ 
late  suggestions  for  submission  to  the  Holy  See  relative 
to  the  title  such  a  superior  should  bear,  as  well  as  to 
the  scope  of  his  powers.”  The  nuncio,  therefore, 
requested  the  assembled  Fathers  to  draw  up  a  petition 
which,  bearing  his  recommendation  and  accompanied 
with  a  document  laying  down  the  status  of  all  the 
transalpine  houses,  would  be  forwarded  at  once  to 
the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  and  would 
be  sure  to  have  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  issue. 

In  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  assem¬ 
bled  superiors,  the  Servant  of  God  thanked  the  nuncio 
most  heartily,  imploring  him  to  intervene  with  the 
Austrian  Government  on  their  behalf  with  a  view  to 
procuring  a  formal  sanction  for  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  Austrian  Fathers  and  the  Rector  Major 
in  Nocera.  “  All  my  desires  would  be  satisfied,”  he 
added,  “  were  I  to  see  the  transalpine  houses  grouped 
into  provinces  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
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Superior  General  ;  but  that  cannot  be  my  doing  : 
it  rests  with  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars.  Moreover,  I  earnestly  beseech  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  consult  our  Most  Reverend  Father  Rector 
Major  on  the  subject,  as  we  should  feel  keenly  our 
being  in  opposition  to  him." 

Not  content  with  this  prudent  letter,  and  anxious 
to  avert  the  slightest  clash,  he  was  careful  to  acquaint 
Father  Ripoli  immediately  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Nuncio  in  Vienna  and  with  his  own  reply  ;  for  he 
wanted  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  any  suspicion  that  he 
had  entered  upon  these  grave  negotiations  indepen¬ 
dently  of  higher  authority. 

As  the  days  went  by,  it  became  more  and  more  clear 
that,  if  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See  were  to  be  complied 
with  and  the  network  of  Neapolitan  regalism  broken 
through,  authoritative  action  would  have  to  be  taken. 
“  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  our  affairs  in 
Rome,"  he  wrote  ;  “  unless  the  Sacred  Congregation 
takes  action  we  have  no  hope.  I  should  think  that  the 
Nuncio  at  Brussels  is  a  man  to  take  the  matter  to 
heart." 

Just  then  Father  Ripoli,  on  the  advice  of  his  con- 
suitors,  thought  well  of  taking  a  measure  that  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  He  had  approved  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  rectors  made  in  the  consultation  held  in 
Vienna  in  August,  1839,  and,  amongst  others,  of  the 
nomination  of  Father  Mangold  as  Rector  of  Finale. 
Suddenly,  without  giving  notice  to  Father  Passerat, 
he  dispatched  a  number  of  Italian  Fathers  to  take 
over  the  house  in  Finale.  The  newcomers  were  soon 
followed  by  an  Italian  rector,  Father  Baldari,  who 
stated  that  he  had  come  to  replace  Father  Mangold 
and  demanded  to  be  acknowledged  as  rector  of  the 
house. 

The  transalpine  Fathers  were  virtuous  enough  to 
bow  silently  before  this  strange  proceeding.  Had 
there  been  question  of  a  mere  change  of  superiors, 
neither  they  nor  the  Vicar  General  would  have  uttered 
a  word  of  protest  ;  but  this  fusion  of  cisalpine  and 
transalpine  elements  soon  revealed  a  discrepancy  in 
the  observance  of  the  Rule  that  was  likely  to  give 
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rise  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Italian  Rector,  Baldari,  hawked  round 
with  him  everywhere  a  rich  collection  of  medals  and 
old  coins  he  had  purchased  by  means  of  his  pittance. 
He  carried  on  a  regular  trade  with  it — buying,  selling 
and  exchanging.  He  even  sold  a  number  of  rare 
coins  to  the  museum  in  Modena  for  a  large  sum — a 
transaction  that  greatly  shocked  the  pious  Archduke. 
The  transalpine  Fathers  reproached  him  with  his 
behaviour  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  vow  of  poverty  ; 
but  he  made  a  heated  defence,  and  to  justify  himself, 
appealed  to  the  constitutions  of  1802,  and  even  to  a 
certain  interpretation  that  had  been  put  on  those  of 
1 764.  Thereupon  the  transalpine  subjects  asked 
permission  to  leave  Finale.  Not  only  was  the  per¬ 
mission  refused,  but  Baldari  told  them  plainly  that  he 
was  going  to  work  to  have  the  constitutions  of  1802 
put  in  force  in  Modena  as  well  as  in  Finale. 

This  was  going  too  far.  Father  Passerat,  being 
informed  of  everything,  told  Father  Doll,  the  Superior 
in  Modena,  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  submit  this 
unusual  case  to  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Rector 
Major  :  “  I  have  been  deeply  pained  by  what  has 
happened  at  Finale.  To  remedy  the  evil  effectively, 
I  will  send  two  Fathers  there  on  whose  prudence  and 
zeal  for  good  order  I  can  rely,  that  they  may  study 
the  situation  closely  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  point 
out  the  readiest  means  of  safeguarding  the  obedience 
due  to  Your  Paternity  and  of  restoring  peace  in  the 
house  of  Finale.  Meantime  we  will  not  cease  to  pray 
to  Jesus  and  Mary  that  this  troublesome  business 
may  end  well." 

We  must  here  admire  the  obedience  that  no  painful 
and  unlooked-for  occurrence  can  unsettle  and  that 
inflexibility  of  purpose  which,  as  the  whole  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Servant  of  God  at  this  time  clearly 
indicates,  had  its  origin  in  the  purest  and  most  en¬ 
lightened  zeal.  He  will  let  no  one  regard  himself  as 
warranted  by  the  situation  to  assume  anything  even 
bordering  on  independence.  “  I  cannot  understand," 
he  writes  to  the  Rector  Major,  “  how  Father  Mangold 
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could  say  :  ‘  I  depend  on  the  Vicar  General  alone.’ 
As  soon  as  I  heard  that  he  had  taken  up  this  attitude, 
I  let  him  know  that  he  owes  obedience  full  and  entire 
to  him  from  whom  I  hold  all  my  powers  and  who  can 
withdraw  them  from  me  when  and  as  he  pleases. 
In  my  letters  I  have  always  warned  them  against 
taking  unlawful  means  of  putting  their  consciences  in 
order.  Time  and  patience,  with  the  assistance  of 
God,  will  put  all  things  right."  “  We  don’t  want 
war  ;  "  he  wrote  to  Father  de  Held  :  “  whatever  we 
want,  we  want  it  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  He 
will  bless  everything."  It  was  just  this  rectitude  of 
aim  in  seeking  God’s  glory  that  made  him  so  composed 
and  yet  so  dauntless  in  his  resistance.  One  day  he 
let  slip  this  admission  :  “  Although  I  am  often  a  prey 
to  scrupulosity  and  doubt,  I  have  never  had  the 
smallest  worry  of  conscience  in  this  matter.  I  should 
not  otherwise  show  a  firmness  that  goes  the  length  of 
resistance." 

The  Rector  Major’s  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
house  of  Finale  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Bishops  and  Regulars.  Father  Mangold  was 
retained  as  rector  and  the  community  restored  to  its 
status  quo,  with  the  prohibition  for  the  German 
Fathers  to  leave  the  house  until  further  orders. 
Moreover,  the  Cardinal  Prefect  saw  in  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  a  further  argument  for  proceeding  at  once  with 
the  division  of  the  Congregation  into  provinces  and 
with  the  canonical  organization  of  its  government. 
In  a  letter  dated  June  24th,  1840,  he  intimated  his 
wishes  to  Father  Passerat,  asking  him  at  the  same 
time  to  forward  to  Rome  through  the  Nuncio  at 
Vienna  whatever  comments  and  suggestions  it  had 
been  deemed  well  to  make.  The  Nuncio,  however, 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Rome 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Sacred  Congregation  on  so 
delicate  and  complex  a  matter. 

This  was  done.  The  Servant  of  God  chose  his 
secretary  and  consultor  Father  Smetana  to  represent 
him.  This  Father,  evidently  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  bearing  such  a  heavy  responsibility  alone,  appealed 
for  the  co-operation  of  Father  de  Held,  the  Rector  of 
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the  house  in  Liege,  a  man  who  was  well  known  for  his 
firmness,  his  skill  in  the  handling  of  affairs,  and  his 
whole-hearted  loyalty  to  the  Congregation.  This 
legitimate  request  was  acceded  to  and  Father  de  Held 
was  sent  with  him  with  full  powers  to  support  him  in 
the  negotiations.  This  was  in  October  1840,  and  the 
canonical  visitation  had  necessitated  Father  Pas¬ 
serat ’s  presence  in  Belgium.  In  order  to  lend  more 
weight  to  the  deputation  and  thus  make  it  more 
effective,  he  assembled  all  the  superiors  of  the  Belgian 
houses  in  Liege,  where,  conjointly  with  them,  he  drew 
up  and  signed  the  following  document  : 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  the  Rectors  for  the  current 
triennium,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Joseph  Passerat,  at  present  making 
the  canonical  visitation  as  Vicar  General,  declare  that 
we  give  our  adhesion  to  the  resolutions  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  in  the  triennial  consultation  held  in 
Vienna  in  1839  ;  we  declare  likewise  that  we  have 
elected  Father  Frederick  de  Held,  Rector  of  our  house 
in  Liege  under  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
to  represent  us  before  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
decrees  relative  to  the  form  of  government  for  our 
Congregation  beyond  the  Alps,  as  also  of  protecting 
the  Rule  approved  by  Benedict  XIV  against  any 
infringement,  especially  in  matters  of  poverty  ;  further¬ 
more,  we  declare  beforehand  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  hold  as  ratified  everything  that  the  said  Congrega¬ 
tion  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  will  define  and  ordain 
in  this  matter. 

“  Given  at  Liege  this  8th  day  of  October,  1840.” 
The  signatures  follow  :  “  Joseph  Passerat,  Vicar 
General  ;  Joseph  Berset,  Rector  of  Tournai  ;  Charles 
Kannamtiller,  Rector  of  Saint-Trond  ;  Michael  Heilig, 
Rector  of  Wittem.” 

The  Rector  of  Liege  accepted  his  appointment  as 
delegate.  On  the  3rd  November  he  left  to  join 
Father  Smetana,  who  was  already  in  Rome  since  the 
24th  October. 

As  may  be  imagined,  authorities  in  Nocera  could 
not  remain  uninterested  spectators  of  what  was 
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happening.  In  Rome  the  two  transalpine  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  met  Father  Ripoli,  who  had  been  given 
full  powers  to  treat  with  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Rector  Major  and  his  consultors.  They  were  de¬ 
lighted,  for  it  was  their  main  desire,  as  it  was  their 
main  commission,  to  safeguard  the  perfect  unity  of 
the  Institute  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Superior  General.  The  three  agreed  on  concerted 
action  when  dealing  with  the  Sacred  Congregation  : 
everything  was  first  to  be  amicably  discussed,  then 
submitted  to  Nocera  and  Vienna  for  ratification,  and, 
finally,  sent  up  to  the  Sacred  Congregation. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  agreement  so  desirable 
and  so  much  desired  by  the  transalpine  Fathers 
seemed  impossible.  The  proposal  made  in  the  Vicar 
General’s  name  by  Fathers  de  Held  and  Smetana  was 
in  brief  as  follows  :  The  establishment  of  perfect  unity 
in  the  Institute,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  great  Orders, 
for  instance,  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  With  this  end 
in  view,  they  proposed  : 

1.  — That  the  Rector  Major  should  reside  per¬ 
manently  in  Rome,  where  he  would  be  beyond  and 
above  the  influences  of  nationality. 

2.  — That  the  General  Consultors  should  be  chosen 
from  amongst  the  various  nations  to  which  the  houses 
belong,  thus  giving  each  province  its  due  share  of 
influence  in  the  general  government. 

3.  — That  absolute  unity  of  regular  observance 
should  obtain  throughout  the  whole  Institute,  especi¬ 
ally  in  matters  of  poverty  and  common  life.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  Vicar  General  and  his  Consultors  were 
content  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Rector  Major 
should  grant  the  Transalpine  Superiors  all  those 
powers  which  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
Institute  demanded,  and  that  they  should  take  into 
account  the  local  circumstances  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries. 

These  three  fundamental  demands  Father  Ripoli 
categorically  opposed.  Never,  he  said,  would  the 
Rector  Major  reside  outside  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
as  a  decree  of  Charles  III  absolutely  forbade  it  ; 
never  would  either  the  Neapolitan  Superiors  or  their 
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subjects  renounce  the  customs  with  regard  to  poverty 
which  had  obtained  amongst  them  so  long  and  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  General 
Chapter  of  1802.  With  regard  to  the  General  Con- 
suitors,  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Chapters  to 
deal  with,  and  they  could  not  circumscribe  their 
rights. 

Certain  measures  proposed  to  Father  Ripoli  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  at  least  the  perfectly 
common  life  in  force  in  the  transalpine  houses  were 
rejected  as  calculated  to  give  rise  to  serious  trouble 
in  the  Neapolitan  communities,  which  held  on  to  their 
customs. 

The  Neapolitan  plenipotentiary  on  his  side  made 
proposals  of  quite  another  kind.  He  would  have  two 
vicars  general  having  the  powers  they  already  enjoyed, 
but  at  the  discretion  of  the  Rector  Major.  One  of 
these  vicars  should  reside  at  Finale  and  govern  the 
houses  in  the  Papal  States,  in  Northern  Italy,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France.  The  other  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  Vienna  and  exercise  his  jurisdiction 
over  all  houses  situated  outside  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
France.  Finally,  all  the  Italian  houses  should  follow 
the  customs  that  were  founded  on  the  Chapter  of 
1802  in  everything  relating  to  poverty. 

Father  Baldari’s  threats  were  thus  to  become 
fundamental  laws.  An  offer  was  also  made  to  appoint 
provincials  without  a  vicar  general,  or  to  choose  one, 
or  even  two  general  consultors  from  amongst  the 
transalpine  Fathers.  This  last  concession  made 
Father  Passerat  smile,  pitting  as  it  did  two  foreigners 
against  four  Neapolitans  and  reducing  them  to  the 
level  of  helpless  onlookers  or  obliging  secretaries. 
The  Servant  of  God  saw  in  the  proposal  to  suppress 
the  vicar  generalship  or  to  set  up  a  vicariate  at 
Finale  under  the  aforesaid  conditions  an  element  of 
disaster  for  the  Congregation.  “  Try,”  he  wrote  to 
Father  de  Held,  “  try  to  keep  the  Transalpine  Congre¬ 
gation  together  under  one  vicar  general.  Otherwise, 
if  one  province  becomes  isolated,  it  will  pick  up  and 
adopt  the  Neapolitan  abuses.  Beware  of  that.  Better 
no  Congregation  than  no  regular  observance.  You 
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know  also  that  at  first  obedience  to  the  Vienna 
vicariate  will  be  found  easier.” 

Father  Passerat’s  energetic  insistence  on  the  vicar 
generalship  in  Vienna  was  quite  disinterested  ;  for  he 
adds  :  “  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a 
vicar  general  and  his  consultors  changed.”  A  little 
later  he  forwards  this  earnest  request  to  Father  de 
Held  :  “  At  any  rate,  save  me  from  having  to  remain 
on  as  vicar  general.  I  know  my  incompetence.” 

To  further  his  plans  for  a  vicariate  at  Finale, 
Father  Ripoli  bethought  himself  of  dispatching  a 
visitor,  we  might  almost  say  a  propagandist,  across 
the  Alps.  His  choice  fell  on  a  good  religious,  a  simple- 
minded  man  who  had  evidently  no  suspicion  that  he 
was  the  tool  of  one  who  had  more  skill  than  scrupu¬ 
losity  as  a  negotiator. 

This  missus  Dominicus  was  called  Padre  Modestino 
de  Concillis.  His  mission  put  the  transalpine  com¬ 
munities  into  a  flutter  and  was  particularly  discon¬ 
certing  for  the  two  delegates.  Orders  were  sent  round 
to  come  to  no  decision,  and  not  even  to  discuss  any 
matters  with  him  which  were  being  submitted  to  the 
Holy  See  and  were  actually  in  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
courts  cognizant  with  the  points  in  dispute.  But  the 
possibility  of  his  gaining  adherents  was  still  a  matter 
for  fear  ;  in  which  case  Father  Ripoli  would  have  a 
powerful  argument  against  his  two  adversaries  and 
could  tell  the  Sacred  Congregation  that  the  trans¬ 
alpine  Fathers  were  by  no  means  at  one  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  and  that,  consequently,  Fathers  Smetana 
and  de  Held  could  not  expect  their  views  to  prevail. 

Padre  de  Concillis  was  not  the  man  to  suggest  an 
argument  like  this.  In  Vienna  Neapolitan  practices 
found  favour  with  such  a  negligible  minority  that  the 
Visitor  did  not  even  venture  to  show  himself  either  in 
Belgium  or  Alsace  ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  there 
he  would  meet  with  unanimous  opposition.  Not 
to  offend  the  Rector  Major,  whose  envoy  after  all  the 
Father  was,  Father  Passerat  gave  him  replies  which, 
while  in  no  way  uncivil,  left  the  whole  matter  as  it 
stood.  This  is  how  he  put  things  before  his  two 
envoys : 
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“  Reverend  Fathers  Smetana  and  de  Held,  As  you 
are  already  aware,  we  have  declared  in  writing  to 
Father  de  Concillis  that  it  is  our  desire,  first,  to  live  in 
peace  and  charity  with  our  Italian  brethren,  under 
one  head  and  one  rule  ;  secondly,  to  observe  the  vow 
of  poverty  and  the  Rule  such  as  our  Founder  St. 
Alphonsus  established  them  and  such  as  they  have 
been  approved  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  according 
to  the  interpretation  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars  will  put  upon  them  ;  thirdly, 
to  refer  everything  concerning  the  division  of  the 
Transalpine  provinces  to  the  decision  of  the  same 
Congregation.  We  ask,  however,  that,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  distances,  the  Rector  Major  establish  a 
vicar  generalship  in  Vienna  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
provincial  superiors.  All  this  without  any  prejudice 
to  the  proposals  already  made  or  about  to  be  made  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  and  without  placing  any 
restriction  on  your  powers.” 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  Italian 
vicariate  at  Finale  ;  Father  Passerat  stoutly  opposed 
the  idea.  His  consultors  would  have  gladly  held 
aloof  from  the  business  on  the  pretext  that  it  lay  out¬ 
side  their  province.  It  was  for  the  houses  to  protest 
if  they  thought  well  of  it.  “  But  I  think  it  is  our 
business,”  wrote  the  Vicar  General.  “  Should  the 
Italian  abuses  get  into  Alsace,  they  will  be  every¬ 
where  soon.  You  must  look  upon  this  as  your  busi¬ 
ness.  I  will  not  sign  that  clause.  My  consultors 
are  too  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Nea¬ 
politans.  Whenever,  then,  you  have  any  communi¬ 
cation  to  send  me  with  reference  to  the  opposition  you 
are  making,  put  it  on  a  separate  sheet.  You  will 
hear  that  they  are  threatening  to  drive  Fathers  Doll 
and  Mangold  out  of  the  Congregation.  That  is  not 
altogether  unlikely.  Give  notice,  therefore,  in  my 
name  that  I  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  and 
that  I  look  on  these  two  members  of  the  Institute  as 
two  of  my  best  subjects.  You  can  see  how  essential 
it  is  that  matters  be  settled  promptly.  According  to 
Father  de  Concillis,  it  seems  the  Cardinal  Prefect  is 
thinking  of  establishing  this  vicariate  at  Finale  and  of 
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including  Fribourg  and  Bischenberg  in  it,  and  of  leav¬ 
ing  our  German  subjects  at  Finale.  That  is  simply 
imperilling  their  vocation.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  us  in  Vienna  to  change  the  consultors  if  the  vicar 
in  Vienna  is  to  be  elected  by  the  German  chapter  : 
je  me  jette  dans  la  mer  pour  y  precipiter  mes  consaltenrs.” 

Gentleness,  then,  in  the  Saints  is  never  detrimental 
to  strength,  and  their  humility  is  not  at  all  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  faint-heartedness.  But  Fribourg  and  Bis¬ 
chenberg  rallied  round  their  esteemed  and  beloved 
Father  Passerat  and  would  not  even  hear  of  Finale. 
When  the  following  question  was  put  :  If  we  cannot 
be  made  a  province,  with  whom  should  we  ask  for 
union — with  Austria  or  with  Belgium  ? — the  domestic 
chapter  of  Fribourg  replied  with  twelve  votes  to  two  : 
“  With  Austria,  but  as  long  as  Father  Passerat  is 
Vicar  General.”  This  touching  proof  of  filial  affec¬ 
tion  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  him 
in  the  painful  crisis  through  which  the  Institute  was 
passing. 

Though  Father  de  Concillis’  campaign  was  not 
productive  of  any  disunion  amongst  the  transalpine 
subjects,  still,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  was  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  Father  Passerat.  “  It  may  easily 
happen,”  he  wrote  to  Father  de  Field,  “  that  he  who 
will  do  us  most  harm  with  Cardinal  Patrizzi  will  be 
our  nuncio,  whom  I  saw  again  to-day.  Father  de 
Concillis  has  been  a  frequent  caller  there,  and  he  is  a 
cousin  of  the  cardinal,  who  is  sure  to  have  advised 
him  to  work  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  union.  I 
am  rather  afraid  of  that  nuncio  of  ours  ;  though  he  is 
a  fine  man,  he  follows  the  crowd  blindly,  and  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  is  his  cousin.  The  main  thing  for 
us  is  to  work  for  the  German  vicariate  and  keep  the 
houses  absolutely  free  from  the  Neapolitan  element.” 

To  the  Rector  Major  himself  he  wrote  plainly, 
though  respectfully,  as  follows  :  “I  declare  in  all 
sincerity  that  my  most  ardent  wish  is  the  good  of  the 
Congregation  and  the  glory  of  God.  Hence  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  remove  every  source  of  disunion, 
in  order  that  the  whole  Congregation  may  advance 
compact  as  a  well-ordered  army,  under  the  undivided 
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command  of  our  Most  Reverend  Father  Rector  Major. 
Since  our  cause  is  still  pending  before  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  we  refer  the 
whole  question  of  Finale  to  its  decision  ;  we  are  ready 
to  give  way  at  a  moment’s  notice,  especially  as  any 
divergence  in  observance  and  in  customs  amongst  the 
members  of  the  same  community  must  of  necessity 
jeopardize  the  union,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  vocation 
of  the  subjects.” 

In  silence  and  composure  Father  Passerat  awaited 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  in  Rome.  “  Our  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  submitted  to  the  Holy  Father,”  we 
read  in  a  letter  to  Father  Czech  ;  ”  so  we  should  have 
no  further  anxiety.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say 
or  to  fear.  Besides,  I  speak  from  conviction  when  I 
say  :  Sint  ut  debent  esse ,  aut  non  sint.  Yes,  I  had 
rather  see  the  Congregation  dissolved  than  see  abuses 
introduced.  And  this  is  what  certainly  must  happen 
unless  our  plans  are  carried  out.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  decision  was  to 
be  taken,  he  betrayed  no  uneasiness,  no  anxiety, 
nothing  but  the  peace  of  one  who  has  done  his  duty 
and  has  left  the  rest  to  God.  “  So  to-morrow  is  the 
decisive  day,”  he  wrote  to  Fathers  Smetana  and 
de  Held.  “  May  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His  goodness 
enlighten  the  judges.  You  and  Father  Smetana  at 
any  rate  have  done  your  best  and  deserve  your  reward. 
I  think  it  is  your  patience  that  will  touch  the  Heart 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  most.” 

At  last,  on  the  2nd  July,  1841,  the  papal  decree 
Presbyterorum  saecularium  appeared,  acceding  fully 
to  Father  Passerat’s  proposals.  In  spite  of  their 
pressing  appeals,  however,  the  two  plenipotentiaries 
were  unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling,  to  relieve  him  of 
the  burden  of  the  vicar  generalship.  Moreover,  this 
office  was  henceforth  entrusted  to  him  by  the  twofold 
authority  of  the  Rector  Major  and  the  Sacred  Congre¬ 
gation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars. 

The  decree  comprises  thirteen  clauses  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  questions  concerning  the  vow  of  poverty, 
the  vicar  generalship,  and  the  division  of  the  Institute 
into  provinces.  With  regard  to  poverty,  the  decree 
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merely  said  :  “  The  Rule  approved  by  Benedict  XIV 
is  to  be  adhered  to.  However,  the  subjects  of  the 
Cisalpine  houses  which  are  not  joined  to  the  trans¬ 
alpine  communities  may  avail  themselves  of  the  declar¬ 
ations  of  the  Chapter  of  1764.”  It  would  have  been 
more  correct  to  say  :  “  They  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  the  declarations 
of  the  Chapter  of  1764.” 

The  vicar  generalship,  maintained  for  the  trans¬ 
alpine  subjects,  included  the  houses  of  Modena  and 
Finale,  in  Northern  Italy,  and  all  the  houses  already 
founded  or  to  be  founded  outside  of  Italy.  The 
Vicar  General  was  to  have  four  consultors,  the  first 
of  these  to  act  as  admonitor.  He  and  his  consultors 
were  to  remain  in  office  for  ten  years,  and  this  until 
the  Holy  See  should  arrange  otherwise.  The  Rector 
Major  was  to  delegate  all  his  powers  to  his  vicar, 
with  the  following  reservations  :  the  making  of  new 
foundations,  the  division  and  erection  of  provinces, 
the  expulsion  of  professed  members,  the  dispensation 
from  the  vows,  and  the  approval  of  provincial  chap¬ 
ters.  Special  clauses  regulated  the  official  relations 
between  the  Rector  Major  and  the  Vicar  General, 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  latter’s  election,  and  the 
questions  to  come  up  for  discussion  in  the  forthcoming 
general  chapter. 

One  clause  (the  seventh)  granted  to  the  trans¬ 
alpine  subjects  an  assistant  procurator  general  who 
would  protect  their  special  interests  and  reside  in  the 
same  house  as  the  procurator  general  of  the  Institute. 

Clause  VIII,  the  most  important  of  all,  divided  the 
Congregation  into  six  provinces  :  the  Roman,  Nea¬ 
politan,  Sicilian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  and  Swiss.  Later 
on,  the  the  22nd  June,  1850,  at  Father  Smetana's 
request,  the  name  of  the  Gallo-Helvetic  Province  was 
given  to  this  last  one.  To  the  Roman  Province  were 
attached  all  the  houses  in  the  Papal  States  ;  to  the 
Neapolitan  Province,  all  the  houses  in  the  Kingdom 
on  this  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;  to  the  Austrian 
Province, Vienna,  Eggenberg,  Mautern,  Leoben,  Frohn- 
leiten,  Marburg,  Innsbruck,  and  Dornauberg— all 
in  the  Austrian  Empire — together  with  Finale  and 
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Modena,  in  the  Duchy  of  the  same  name,  and  also 
Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  in  the  United  States,  and 
Altoetting  and  Passau  in  Bavaria.  The  Belgian 
Province  comprised  the  houses  of  Liege,  Tournai, 
Saint-Trond,  Brussels,  and  Wittem  in  Dutch  Limburg. 
Finally,  the  Swiss  Province  consisted  of  the  houses 
of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  with  Bischenberg  and 
Forbach  in  France. 

The  provincials  for  the  Cisalpine  Provinces  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Rector  Major  ;  and  for  the  Trans¬ 
alpine  Provinces  by  the  Vicar  General,  subject  to  the 
Rector  Major’s  approval.  Until  the  next  General 
Chapter,  their  powers  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
Rector  Major.  They  were  given  two  consultors  and 
were  to  remain  in  office  for  three  years.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  position,  a  subject  had  to  be  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  to  have  been  ten  years  professed,  and  to  have 
filled  the  office  of  local  rector  or  of  consultor. 

Such  in  substance  is  this  decree,  which  was  ratified 
on  the  2nd  July,  1841,  by  Gregory  XVI,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  put  in  force  forthwith.  The  question  of  the 
residence  of  the  Superior  General  in  Rome  was  not 
mentioned.  The  interference  of  the  Neapolitan  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  such  a  thing  impossible  for  the  time, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  realized  until  a  much  later 
date — in  1855 — and  then  in  the  teeth  of  all  sorts  of 
obstacles. 

The  Servant  of  God  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
commands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  wrote  to  all 
the  Superiors  in  Belgium  on  the  1 8th  August  of  the 
same  year  :  “  You  are  all  aware  that  the  Holy  See  has 
just  set  up  a  new  form  of  government  in  our  Congrega¬ 
tion  by  dividing  it  into  provinces,  and  that  it  has 
empowered  me  and  my  Consultors  to  appoint  pro¬ 
vincials,  subject  to  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Rector 
Major.  Many  things  have  stood  in  the  way  of  our 
making  these  appointments  so  far  ;  but  we  are  in 
hopes  that  there  will  not  be  much  further  delay. 

“  Meantime,  however,  in  order  that  the  new  Pro¬ 
vinces  may  not  be  without  a  head,  I  beg  of  you  all  in 
the  Lord’s  Name,  and  I  hereby  give  notice  to  you  all, 
Reverend  and  dear  Brothers,  to  yield  to  Father  de 
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Held  the  allegiance  you  have  yielded  him  until  now, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  powers  I  delegated  to 
him,  and  which  I  hereby  delegate  anew.  I  most 
earnestly  ask  your  prayers  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
enlighten  us  in  the  serious  deliberations  on  which  we 
are  about  to  enter.” 

Meanwhile,  the  decree  had  not  been  welcomed  with 
uniform  enthusiasm  in  all  quarters.  Father  Passerat 
had  to  apologize  for,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  vindicate 
his  premature  announcement  of  its  existence,  and  a 
request  reached  him  from  Nocera  to  defer  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  provincials.  “  The  promulgation  of  the 
decree  to  the  houses,”  he  wrote  in  reply,  “  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  there  was  really  no  way  out  of  it, 
as  the  news  was  impatiently  awaited.  My  consultors 
and  myself  were  just  about  to  carry  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  by  nominating 
provincials,  when  your  letter  of  the  30th  August  last 
arrived.  On  reading  it,  we  postponed  the  election  to 
a  later  date  in  order  to  fall  in  with  your  wishes. 
However,  I  earnestly  beg  Your  Paternity  to  allow  us 
to  proceed  with  this  election  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  be  pleased  to  ratify  it  immediately  ;  for,  as  far  as 
we  Transalpines  are  concerned,  nothing  stands  in  the 
way.  Surely  the  Neapolitan  Government  is  not  going 
to  require  its  royal  placet  for  measures  that  concern  us 
alone,  no  more  than  the  Austrian  Government  will 
bother  itself  about  what  goes  on  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  Besides,  no  law  forbids  our  superiors  here  to 
have  foreign  subjects  ;  Austrian  subjects  only  are 
forbidden  to  have  superiors  outside  of  Austria.  Hence 
our  intercourse  with  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
America,  Bavaria  and  Modena  is  quite  free  and 
untrammelled.  It  is  true  that  in  Austria  the  pro¬ 
vincial  will  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  office  pub¬ 
licly  and  in  foro  externo  ;  but  w7e  are  going  to  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  the  imperial  placet, 
and  we  hope  to  succeed,  as  we  have  clear  proofs  that 
our  Government  is  contemplating  the  repeal  of  laws 
contrary  to  the  sacred  canons  and  to  ecclesiastical 
rights.  Since  that  is  so,  I  fear  much  lest  any  further 
delay  in  putting  the  decree  into  force  should  give 
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great  displeasure  not  only  to  our  Fathers,  but  also  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation.” 

No  reply  came  from  Nocera.  But  the  Internuncio 
in  Brussels  first,  and  then  the  Nuncio  in  Vienna, 
hurried  on  the  execution  of  the  measure.  “  All  these 
delays,”  said  the  Internuncio,  “  are  detrimental  not 
only  to  the  Congregation,  but  to  religion  itself  and  to 
the  Church,  which  stands  in  such  need  of  well-organized 
Religious  Orders  to  help  in  the  work  of  saving  souls.” 
“It  is  the  wish  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,”  the 
Nuncio  at  Vienna  added,  “  that  the  decree  be  executed 
forthwith.” 

Father  Passerat,  then,  felt  bound  to  take  no  further 
notice  of  the  Rector  Major’s  unaccountable  silence 
and  to  presume  his  consent.  “  I  am  sure,”  he  wrote 
to  him,  “  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Your  Paternity 
will  not  only  not  find  fault  with  our  action,  but  will 
give  it  your  entire  approval.  My  Consultors  and 
myself  have,  then,  appointed  the  Provincials  and  their 
respective  Consultors  as  follows  : 

“  For  Austria. — Provincial  :  Father  Francis  Kos- 
macek  ;  Consultors  :  Fathers  Sebastian  Kiesel  and 
Frederick  Schuh. 

“  For  Belgium. — Provincial  :  Father  Frederick  de 
Held  ;  Consultors  :  Fathers  John  Pilat  and  Leopold 
Ottmann. 

“  For  Switzerland. — Provincial  :  Father  Michael 
Neubert  ;  Consultors  :  Fathers  Aloysius  Czech  and 
Martin  Schmitt. 

“  The  three  elected  Provincials  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  as  Your  Paternity  is  aware.  I  beg  of 
you  most  humbly,  then,  to  confirm  their  election  and 
to  notify  the  same  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  letter  confirming  the  appointments  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  a  month,  on  the  1 5th  December, 
1841  ;  but  Father  de  Held’s  nomination  was  not 
approved  of.  We  need  not  look  far  for  the  reason. 
The  zeal  he  displayed  in  the  negotiations  we  have 
just  described  had  given  rise  to  a  feeling  of  irritation 
amongst  the  cisalpine  Fathers  which  they  took  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Father  Passerat  had  to  defend  his 
choice.  He  declared  that,  before  choosing  Father 
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de  Held,  his  consultors  and  himself  had  seriously 
weighed  everything  before  God,  and  that  they  had 
deemed  no  one  more  suitable  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  Belgian  province  than  he.  First,  it  was  he  that 
founded  it,  together  with  its  novitiate  and  its  flourish¬ 
ing  house  of  studies  ;  he  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
its  management  as  none  other  did,  and  knew  where 
the  difficulty  of  every  piece  of  business  lay  ;  secondly, 
in  a  country  where  the  Congregation  has  no  civil 
existence,  and  where  the  law  does  not  recognize  any 
rights  to  landed  ownership  in  favour  of  foreigners, 
Father  de  Held,  as  a  naturalized  Belgian,  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  in  Liege  and  of  others  besides  ; 
consequently,  the  interests  of  the  province  could  not 
at  the  time  be  placed  in  better  hands  ;  thirdly,  the 
Belgian  Bishops  held  this  Father  in  the  highest  esteem: 
his  removal,  therefore,  would  be  sure  to  give  them 
great  offence  ;  fourthly  and  finally,  prudent  investiga¬ 
tion  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  all  the  Belgian 
Fathers  desired  his  nomination  and  looked  upon  him 
as  the  man  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

There  is  a  certain  piquancy  in  the  peroration  of  this 
defence  :  “  Once  more,  then,  and  most  earnestly  do  I 
beg  of  you  to  deign  to  confirm  Father  de  Held  in  his 
office  of  provincial,  even  though  he  may  not  be  a 
persona  grata  with  Your  Paternity.  Let  us  have  only 
the  common  good  in  view.  But  indeed  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  Father  de  Held  will  do  nothing  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office  but  what  is  consonant  with  the 
veneration  we  owe  Your  Paternity,  and  that  he  will 
leave  nothing  undone  either  to  recover  Your  Pater¬ 
nity’s  good  graces.” 

In  vain  did  Father  Passerat  plead  with  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  his  reason  and  his  heart  could  suggest  :  the 
ratification  he  looked  for  did  not  come  from  Nocera. 
But  a  higher  authority  intervened.  While  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  reply  that 
never  came,  the  Nuncio  at  Vienna  expressed  his 
surprise  that  the  papal  decree  had  not  yet  been  carried 
into  effect  and  commanded  him  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  nomination  of  the  provincials.  “  It  is 
already  done,”  was  the  answer  ;  “  but  the  Rector 
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Major  has  refused  to  ratify  Father  de  Held’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Belgian  Provincial.  I  have  insisted  on  it  very 
strongly  and  am  still  awaiting  his  reply.”  Suddenly, 
the  nuncio  notified  him  that  his  Holiness  Gregory 
XVI,  by  a  motu  proprio  dated  February  25th,  1842, 
confirmed  Father  de  Held's  appointment  and  had 
ordered  the  Sacred  Congregation  to  inform  Father 
Passerat  of  the  same  and  to  command  him  to  invest 
the  new  provincial  with  his  office. 

“  You  see,  then,”  wrote  the  Servant  of  God  when 
carrying  out  this  command,  “  that  Father  de  Held 
has  been  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  himself,  and  that  by  a  motu  proprio,  without 
any  intervention  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  my 
consultors.  We  must  of  course  obey  the  Pope.  So, 
in  virtue  of  the  obedience  we  owe  Our  Most  Holy 
Father  and  Lord  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  I  order  you  to 
receive  Father  de  Held  as  your  Provincial  Superior 
and  to  obey  him  in  all  that  concerns  his  new  office. 
Vienna,  31st  May,  1842.” 

Now  that  this  matter  was  settled,  there  were  many 
other  questions  outstanding,  which  the  decree  itself 
referred  to  the  next  general  chapter.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  holding  of  this  chapter  was  impos¬ 
sible,  as  it  involved  the  holding  of  preliminary  pro¬ 
vincial  chapters  ;  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Neapolitan 
province  had  been  declared  impossible  in  Nocera 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  Ferdinand  II. 
The  Servant  of  God  thought  that,  by  an  act  of  great 
condescension  on  his  part,  he  had  tided  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  suggesetd  that  while  the  cisalpine  subjects 
should  keep  to  their  ancient  practice  of  admitting  to 
the  general  chapter  the  rector  of  each  house  together 
with  a  representative  of  the  community,  the  trans¬ 
alpine  subjects  should  be  represented  only  by  their 
provincials,  each  with  two  vocals  selected  by  their 
respective  provinces.  These  should  have  but  one 
vote  in  the  scrutinies,  just  like  the  ordinary  rectors 
and  the  representatives  from  the  Neapolitan  houses. 
“  We  are  all  prepared,”  he  said,  “  both  my  consultors 
and  myself,  to  consent  to  this  arrangement,  and  we 
have  already  given  orders  for  the  holding  of  the 
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provincial  chapter  for  the  election  of  the  provincial 
representatives .  ’  ’ 

His  efforts  were  unavailing  :  not  a  hand  was 
stretched  out  to  grasp  the  olive  branch.  The  trans¬ 
alpine  provinces  had  to  hold  a  separate  meeting  to 
settle  matters  of  greatest  urgency  until  better  days 
should  come.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Vienna  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Vicar  General  and  the  papal 
decree  of  July  2nd,  1841,  was  practically  the  one 
subject  of  its  deliberations.  One  clause  alone  lent 
itself  to  discussions  of  a  delicate  nature — the  first 
clause,  concerning  poverty — the  standum  regulae 
given  to  the  transalpine  members,  while  the  cisalpine 
subjects  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  con¬ 
cessions  granted  by  the  Chapter  of  1764. 

Two  opinions  emerged  from  the  discussion.  Some— 
that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  province, 
blamed  the  two  negotiators  for  having  wrongly 
attributed  the  irregular  customs  of  the  Neapolitans 
to  the  constitutions  of  1764,  whereas  really  these 
customs  were  founded  solely  on  the  constitutions  of 
1802.  Hence  they  concluded  that  the  standum 
regulae  of  the  decree  left  things  as  they  were,  since  the 
constitutions  of  1764,  if  judiciously  interpreted,  con¬ 
tained  nothing  contrary  to  the  Rule.  The  learned 
Father  Haringer  even  wrote  a  thesis  later  on  in 
defence  of  this  opinion.  But  the  Belgian  and  Swiss 
provincials  with  their  vocals  were  not  at  all  of  the 
same  mind.  In  their  opinion,  the  Rule  referred  to  by 
the  decree  in  the  words  standum  regulae  specifies 
that  “  all  revenues  derived  from  property  belonging 
to  the  subjects  by  whatever  title  shall  be  administered 
and  used  by  the  superiors.”  That  supposes,  they 
argued,  that  the  subjects  have  disposed  once  and  for 
all  of  their  ,  goods  and  revenues,  either  in  favour  of 
their  relations  to  the  fourth  degree,  or  in  favour  of  the 
Congregation.  In  the  first  case,  everything  belongs 
to  their  family,  and  the  Congregation  has  nothing  to 
say  to  it  ;  in  the  second  case,  to  the  superiors  belong 
the  administration  and  the  use  of  the  goods  that  have 
been  made  over  to  the  Congregation,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  decree  forbids  any  change  in  the  disposal 
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that  has  once  been  made  by  the  subject.  Neither 
side  succeeded  in  convincing  the  other. 

This  divergence  of  view,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  assembly  from  coming  to  a  complete  agreement 
in  practice.  To  the  question  put  by  the  Vicar  General: 
whether  they  had  remarked  amongst  their  subjects  any 
reprehensible  tendencies  in  the  matter  of  poverty, 
the  three  provincials  returned  a  negative  answer  ; 
regular  observance  was  in  full  vigour  everywhere  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  disturbing  the  union  born  of  a 
well-ordered  and  perfectly  common  life.  Thereupon 
it  was  resolved,  first,  that  the  Fathers  present  should 
maintain  the  strictest  secrecy  relative  to  this  diversity 
of  view  amongst  them,  so  that  it  should  not  be  divulged 
in  the  communities  ;  secondly,  that  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  one  authoritative  decision  of  the  coming 
general  chapter,  whose  decrees  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Holy  See. 

Meantime,  Father  Passerat  proposed  and  the  whole 
assembly  adopted  a  settlement  which,  while  respecting 
the  opinions  of  either  party,  would  still  close  the  door 
to  abuses  to  which  an  injudicious  interpretation  of  the 
constitutions  of  1 764  might  give  rise.  The  compromise 
was  worded  thus  :  “  The  Congregation,  possessing 
the  incontestable  right  of  renouncing  its  claim  to  the 
property  of  which  wealthy  subjects  might  dispose  in 
its  favour,  the  Superiors  and  Delegates  of  the  Trans¬ 
alpine  Congregation  here  assembled  declare  that  they 
do  renounce  the  same  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Con¬ 
sequently,  without  meaning  to  infringe  in  any  way 
the  Papal  Decree  Standum  Regulae  of  1841,  the  As¬ 
sembly  adopts  the  following  measures  : 

“  Full  and  entire  liberty  is  hereby  given  to  the 
subjects  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property,  income, 
or  revenues  of  every  kind,  either  in  favour  of  their 
relations  to  the  fourth  degree,  or  in  favour  of  the 
Congregation,  or  for  Masses  for  themselves  or  their 
relations,  and  that  without  leave  from  superiors  being 
required.  Should  they  wish  to  dispose  of  them  for 
another  purpose,  let  them  apply,  with  the  consent  of 
their  Superior,  to  the  Vicar  General,  who  will  decide 
accoi'ding  to  his  conscience. 
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“  The  Superiors,  however,  on  entering  upon  office, 
shall  promise  on  oath  (the  deed  of  which  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Vicar  General)  :  1  .—to  make  no  further 
concessions  to  their  subjects  in  this  matter  ;  2. — to 
treat  rich  and  poor  subjects  alike,  without  demanding 
anything  from  the  former  ;  3.- — to  oblige  no  one  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his 
own  goods,  but  to  support  each  one  out  of  the  common 
stock. 

“  All  the  other  points  of  the  Constitutions  of  1764 
are  regarded  as  obligatory  explanations  of  the  Rule. 

“  The  present  arrangement  is  only  a  provisional 
measure,  to  remain  in  force  until  the  next  General 
Chapter,  which  will  settle  things  definitely,  subject 
to  approval  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars.” 

Before  separating,  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
signed  an  address  to  the  Rector  Major,  associating 
themselves  with  Father  Passerat’s  sentiments,  who, 
as  he  once  beautifully  phrased  it,  “  always  wished  to 
have  his  superiors  in  his  heart,  that  he  might  himself 
be  in  the  heart  of  his  superiors,  and  thereby  in  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  address  is  as  follows  : 

“  Most  Reverend  Father,  We  are  gathered  here,  as 
Your  Paternity  is  aware,  for  the  discussion  of  our 
affairs,  and  one  desire  has  been  manifest  in  all — to 
live  in  perfect  concord  and  charity  with  our  brethren 
in  Italy  and  in  sincere  and  entire  submission  and 
obedience  to  Your  Paternity.  Hence  we  earnestly 
implore  you  fully  to  restore  your  Transalpine  sons  to 
favour  and  to  the  fatherly  affection  you  once  showed 
us,  by  being  pleased  to  let  us  know  what  we  can  do 
to  re-establish  perfect  harmony  with  our  Italian 
brethren.  Your  Paternity  will  certainly  find  that  we 
are  your  sons,  submissive  in  all  things,  profoundly 
obedient,  and  fully  prepared  to  testify  the  sincerity 
of  our  feelings  by  our  conduct. 

“  Asking  your  blessing  and  kissing  your  hand,  we 
have  the  honour  to  subscribe  ourselves  with  the 
deepest  respect  and  the  most  entire  submission, 

“  Your  Paternity’s  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servants  and  sons, 
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“  Joseph  Passerat,  C.  SS.  R.,  Vicar  General  ; 

“  Martin  Stark,  Consultor-Admonitor  ; 

“  Rodolphus  Smetana,  Consultor-Secretary  ; 

“  Ulrik  Petrak,  Consultor  ; 

“  Francis  Kosmacek,  Consultor  and  Austrian 
Provincial  ; 

“  Frederick  de  Held,  Belgian  Provincial  ; 

“  Michael  Neubert,  Swiss  Provincial  ; 

“  Bruchmann  and  Weidlich,  Vocals  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Province  ; 

“  Kaltenbach  and  Heilig,  Vocals  for  the  Belgian 
Province  ; 

“  Krai  and  Mangold,  Vocals  for  the  Swiss 
Province  ; 

“  Vienna,  14th  September,  1842.” 

The  reply  was  such  as  the  Servant  of  God  longed  for, 
for  he  thanked  his  Superior  General  in  an  outburst  of 
joy  and  gratitude  : 

“  Most  Reverend  Father.  It  is  with  the  greatest  joy 
that  we  received  your  letter  of  the  13th  November. 
It  is  a  most  precious  pledge  that  we  have  been  taken 
back  once  more  into  Your  Paternity’s  favour,  and 
that  harmony  between  ourselves  and  our  Italian 
brethren  has  again  been  established.  I  carried  out  at 
once  the  clause  of  the  Decree  that  bids  me  give  an 
account  of  the  state  of  our  houses  and  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  that  compose  them.  The  great  distance  will 
necessarily  occasion  some  delay  ;  but  I  will  forward 
you  the  documents  as  soon  as  they  are  drawn  up. 

Thus  were  those  wounds  healed  that  gave  less  pain 
perhaps  to  him  who  received  them  than  to  him  whose 
conscience  bade  him  inflict  them. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on  the  Servant  of  God  as  a 
ruler.  A  description  of  the  character  and  the  methods 
of  his  rule  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  rich  in 
wholesome  lessons. 


CHAPTER  XII 


FATHER  PASSERAT  AS  RULER 

THE  kings  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them  ;  and 
they  that  have  power  over  them  are  called  beneficent. 
But  you  not  so  :  but  he  that  is  the  greater  among  you, 
let  him  become  as  the  younger  :  and  he  that  is  the  leader, 
as  he  that  serveth." — Luke  xxii,  25-6.  This  holy  am¬ 
bition  to  occupy  the  last  place  is  most  noticeable  in 
the  life  of  the  Servant  of  God  and  did  but  grow  with 
the  passing  of  his  forty-five  years  of  unbroken  superior- 
ship. 

We  have  seen  how  eagerly  he  sought  leave  to  return 
to  the  ranks  on  St.  Clement’s  death  and,  as  he  put  it, 
“  to  learn  obedience  over  again  after  having  com¬ 
manded  for  seventeen  years.”  Though  he  had  to 
bow  beneath  a  still  heavier  yoke,  he  never  became  one 
of  those  in  whom  a  long  tenure  of  office  developes 
arrogant  and  overbearing  ways.  He  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  fourth  year  as  Vicar  General  when  he 
availed  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ask 
for  a  successor. 

At  the  time,  the  episcopal  Consistory  and  the 
Government  at  Vienna  were  boldly  tampering  with 
the  Rule  that  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Church,  and  Father  Springer,  a  man  who  enjoyed 
Father  Passerat’s  fullest  confidence,  happened  to  be 
in  Naples  with  the  Rector  Major.  He  implored  this 
Father  to  take  up  his  cause.  “You  know,”  he  wrote, 
“  that  a  man  dies  but  once,  and  that  it  is  dangerous, 
especially  here  in  Vienna,  to  die  in  the  position  I  hold. 
Like  a  true  friend,  then,  do  all  you  can  to  further  my 
desires.” 

The  serious  illness  that  brought  him  to  death’s  door 
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the  following  year  induced  him  to  tender  his  resigna¬ 
tion  anew.  Father  Code,  however,  blasted  all  his 
hopes  :  “  Mio  carissimo  vicario  generate,"  he  wrote, 
“  your  letters  delight  myself  and  all  of  us  beyond 
words.  I  praise  and  approve  of  everything  you  have 
done  to  enforce  regular  observance  in  the  Trans¬ 
alpine  houses.  The  news  of  your  illness  distressed  me 
greatly,  and  I  trust  that  God  will  restore  you  your 
health.  But  with  regard  to  your  resignation — Jesus 
Christ  our  Divine  Redeemer,  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  our  holy  Father  Alphonsus  wish  that  you  never 
mention  it  again.  Let  us  then  do  God’s  will,  let  us 
place  ourselves  entirely  in  His  hands,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  His  grace,  let  us  stick  to  our  ship  and 
say  nothing  more  about  resigning.” 

He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring 
the  matter  up  again  a  little  later,  on  the  plea  of 
failing  health  and  incompetence.  His  appeal  made 
no  impression  on  the  Rector  Major,  who  replied  as 
follows  :  “  Yes,  I  am  sorry  of  course  to  see  your 
strength  going,  but  all  the  same  you  must  not  resign. 
Remember  St.  Martin’s  prayer  :  ‘  Lord,  if  I  am  still 
necessary  for  Thy  people,  I  do  not  refuse  to  work.’ 
Get  a  secretary  to  help  you  with  your  correspondence, 
and  don’t  speak  to  me  any  more  about  resigning.” 

On  the  election  of  a  new  Superior  General  in  1832, 
Father  Passerat  trusted  to  a  change  in  the  personnel 
to  bring  him  the  much  coveted  favour  of  going  back 
to  the  ranks.  But  what  he  longed  for,  others  dreaded 
as  a  calamity.  Two  petitions  to  have  him  retained  in 
office  reached  the  new  Rector  Major  and  must  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  him  :  one  was  from 
Mautern  and  gave  expression  to  what  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  wish  of  the  Austrian  Fathers  ;  the  second  cor¬ 
roborated  the  first  by  adding  to  it  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Fathers  in  Switzerland  and  France.  Both 
documents  do  much  honour  to  the  man  of  God.  We 
read  in  the  petition  from  Mautern  :  “  Each  and  every¬ 
one  of  us  looks  upon  our  Most  Reverend  Father  Vicar 
General  as  a  well-beloved  spiritual  Father,  as  a  most 
faithful  disciple  and  imitator  of  our  Blessed  Founder, 
as  a  striking  model  of  every  virtue,  and  as  the  pillar 
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and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole  Congregation 
beyond  the  Alps."  The  Fribourg  Fathers  added  : 
“  Should  you  wish  to  know  why  we  are  writing,  we 
need  only  say  that  we  have  been  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
same  motives  that  urged  them  to  write  in  Mautern. 
We  wish  to  emphasize  what  they  say  by  declaring  that 
Father  Passerat  is  an  outstanding  man  in  every  way  : 
he  is  a  mortified,  just,  and  holy  man  ;  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  and  prudence,  a  most  exact  observer  and  up¬ 
holder  of  the  Rule,  a  real  father  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
a  born  ruler.  Such  he  was  in  Poland  when,  though 
still  a  young  man,  he  was  the  master  of  a  numerous 
novitiate  ;  such  was  the  impression  he  made  in  his 
journeyings  through  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  edifying  everybody  by  his  virtues.  None  are 
better  qualified  to  judge  of  him  than  we  are,  who 
shared  his  wanderings,  who  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  who  could  never  tire  admiring  his  holy  life." 

Father  Ripoli,  then,  knew  how  matters  stood  when 
the  man  of  God  again  tendered  his  resignation  on  the 
plea  of  incompetence.  Let  us  hear  some  of  his  replies  : 
they  reveal  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  representa¬ 
tive  beyond  the  Alps  : 

"You  must  not  think  of  another  vicar  general  for 
the  present.  You  must  continue  to  fill  this  office  and 
to  carry  the  cross  as  long  as  God  wishes.  The  perfect 
harmony  now  reigning  among  you  forbids  any  change. 
Obey,  bow  your  head,  adore  the  Will  of  God  and  do  not 
think  of  laying  down  the  burden."  A  little  later,  he 
congratulates  him  on  his  unqualified  submission. 
Fresh  arguments,  however,  prompting  fresh  appeals, 
the  Rector  Major  replied  :  "  I  see  you  are  still  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  temptation  to  resign  your  office  :  your 
years,  your  bad  health,  the  daily-increasing  worries 
that  are  sapping  your  strength,  make  you  think  you  are 
no  longer  equal  to  your  task,  and  you  want  to  resign 
in  order  that  you  may  die  as  a  simple  subject.  But, 
my  dear  Brother,  I  tell  you  that  the  cross  of  your 
office  is  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  Jesus  Christ 
embraced  His  Cross  willingly  and  never  laid  it  down, 
never  fled  from  it  ;  He  carried  it  and  died  on  it.  Thus 
must  higher  superiors,  following  the  example  and  the 
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standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  bear  their  cross  bravely 
without  ever  laying  it  down,  and  thus  must  they  die 
on  it.  Your  physical  weakness  is  not  a  sufficient 
argument,  for  what  you  cannot  do  directly  yourself, 
others  can  do  under  your  orders.  Reserve  merely 
the  supervision  of  affairs  for  yourself,  decide  matters  in 
accordance  with  your  well-known  prudence,  and  leave 
the  result  to  Providence,  Who  will  not  fail  to  help 
you.  .  .  .  Put  away,  then,  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Brother, 
put  away,  not  your  burden,  but  your  longing  to  be 
free  of  it.  Do  this  for  the  love  of  your  brethren,  for 
my  love,  and  especially  for  the  love  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  will  Himself  be  your  glorious  reward.” 

The  Rector  Major  was  indeed  justified  in  calling 
his  multiplied  petitions  :  toties  repetitam  petitionem  ; 
for  we  come  across  more  than  twelve  tenders  of  resigna¬ 
tion  in  the  corespondence  of  the  Servant  of  God  before 
we  meet  with  the  one  he  made  in  1 848,  which  was  the 
one  finally  accepted.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  they 
all  had  motives  the  most  unselfish  and  the  most  super¬ 
natural  for  their  source  and  were  born  of  the  conviction 
that  another  would  have  a  more  wholesome  influence 
on  his  brethren  than  himself.  There  were  times  when, 
like  another  Jonas,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
order  that  his  retirement  might  bring  about  that  of 
certain  others  whose  influence  he  deemed  prejudicial  to 
the  truest  interests  of  the  Congregation.  The  Ordin¬ 
ary  Process  of  inquiry  into  his  virtues  affords  us  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  a  letter  inserted  into  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostolic  Process,  showing  clearly  the  real 
motives  urging  the  Vicar  General  to  tender  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1 846.  The  writer  of  this  letter  speaks  as  follows 
to  Father  Ripoli  : 

“  Thoroughly  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  motives, 
both  alleged  and  secret,  for  which  your  Vicar  General 
tenders  his  resignation,  I  think  I  am  bound  in  con¬ 
science,  in  the  interests  of  the  Transalpine  Congrega¬ 
tion,  to  let  you  know  the  whole  truth. 

“  In  advancing  his  bad  health,  his  great  age,  and  his 
heavy  and  alarming  responsibilities,  the  Vicar  General 
only  tells  the  truth.  The  decisive  factor,  however,  of 
which  he  says  nothing,  is,  as  I  have  gathered  more 
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than  once  from  his  own  lips,  the  want  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  some  of  his  older  consultors,  who  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  the  question  of  a  life  of 
humility  and  primitive  observance.  They  place  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Institute  in  human  learning, 
in  leading  an  easier  and  freer  sort  of  life  that  would 
allow  them  more  leisure  for  secular  studies,  for  busi¬ 
ness,  for  newspapers,  and  for  visits  ;  and  all  this  to 
the  detriment  of  the  common  acts,  of  the  spiritual  con¬ 
ferences,  and  of  meditation.  As  a  result  of  this 
tendency  towards  relaxation  and  dissipation,  there  are 
frequent  instances  of  open  want  of  respect  for  the 
superior  ;  which  gives  very  bad  example  to  the  young 
Fathers,  who  are  usually  more  fervent  and  observant  on 
coming  from  Mautern  to  Vienna  or  to  the  other  houses. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  entertain  a  deep  and  filial  veneration 
for  the  Vicar  General  on  account  of  his  well-known 
holiness  and  his  fatherly  affection  for  all.  One  word 
from  his  lips  has  more  weight  than  all  the  exhortations 
of  the  other  superiors,  and  he  never  fails  to  remind  us, 
both  individually  and  corporately,  of  the  duty  of 
regular  observance  and  of  a  life  of  recollection  and 
prayer.  I  am  convinced  that  everything  would  go 
adrift  if  he  were  to  be  changed.  I  am  speaking  on 
the  subject  without  any  prepossessions  ;  Your  Patern¬ 
ity  has  but  to  ask  Father  Madlener,  who  is  here  in 
Vienna  and  who  is  one  of  our  most  observant  Fathers, 
and  you  can  ask  the  Vicar  General  himself  if  only  you 
oblige  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  .  .  .  He  believes 
that  unless  he  resigns,  his  consultors  cannot  be 
changed,  and  he  thinks  they  should  all  be  changed — 
with  one  exception.  That  is  why  he  thinks  he  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  resign.  But  Your  Paternity’s  wisdom 
and  charity  will  easily  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
without  my  presuming  to  point  it  out.  In  conclusion, 
I  apologize  for  the  silence  the  Vicar  General  is  keeping 
about  what  I  have  just  told  you.  If  he  has  not  spoken 
himself,  it  is  because  he  did  not  want  to  accuse  his 
consultors,  towards  whom  he  is  always  most  humble 
and  condescending.” 

Nor  are  we  going  to  accuse  them  either,  since,  with 
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the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  thought  they 
were  working  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
Congregation  ;  but  in  the  true  interests  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  and  of  souls,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  their  too  human  way  of  looking  at  things  did  not 
prevail  over  the  views  of  the  humble  Vicar  General. 

While  remaining  in  office  out  of  pure  obedience,  he 
showed  clearly,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  that  hum¬ 
ility  has  nothing  in  common  with  weakness  and  can 
easily  go  hand  in  hand  with  strength  and  lofty  purpose. 
No  opposition  cast  him  down,  no  words  of  censure 
disquieted  him.  In  the  discharge  of  his  difficult 
duties,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  serious  trouble 
should  not  at  times  arise.  We  have  already  related 
his  painful  struggles  with  authorities  in  Nocera  on  the 
question  of  Finale.  Besides  this,  he  had  to  endure  the 
sorrow  of  being  accused  before  the  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Vienna  by  a  knot  of  mischievous  and  discontented  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Nuncio,  surprised  and  deceived,  forwarded 
the  complaint  to  the  Rector  Major.  At  the  same  time, 
his  best  friend  Father  de  Held,  offended  by  some 
administrative  measure  the  Vicar  General  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make,  wrote  a  letter  displaying 
his  wholehearted  submission  indeed,  but  concluding 
thus  frigidly  :  Your  most  humble  and  obedient  ser¬ 
vant.  Then  it  was  that  the  man  of  God  penned 
these  words  :  “  Heaven  has  evidently  heard  me,  for 
the  whole  earth  rejects  me — from  the  Rector  Major 
down  to  my  dear  Father  de  Held,  who  no  longer  wishes 
to  be  my  brother,  still  less  my  son,  but  merely  my 
servant.  I  shall  be  well  avenged  if,  as  I  trust,  I 
succeed  in  bringing  it  about  that  I  shall  call  him  my 
Father.  ...”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  sent  up 
his  name  as  the  man  who  should  eventually  succeed 
him  as  vicar  general.  Father  de  Held  must  have 
been  deeply  moved  on  receiving  this  letter,  not  at  all 
called  forth  by  any  diminution  in  his  filial  and  loyal 
affection,  but  merely  by  a  slight  display  of  petulance 
and  ill-humour  on  his  part.  The  complaints  that 
issued  from  the  Nunciature  in  Vienna  the  Servant  of 
God  met  quietly  as  follows  :  “  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
Nuncio  has  been  misinformed  and  is  prejudiced.  I 
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will  do  what  I  can,  and  God  will  do  the  rest  :  Fiat  sicut 
Deus  voluerit  in  coelo.  I  think  a  visitor  could  set  things 
right,  but  I  dare  not  go  further  lest  I  should  be  seeking 
to  force  God’s  hand.  I  think  I  should  have  the  same 
experience  to  go  through,  even  though  I  were  as  holy 
as  Blessed  Alphonsus  and  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius. 
Besides,  I  put  it  all  down  to  one  hot-headed  member 
who  had  got  a  few  others  on  his  side.  The  majority 
are  sound.” 

It  must  be  stated  that  even  this  “  one  hot-headed 
member  ”  had  a  good  heart  at  any  rate,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  was  soon  able  to  write  to  his  Superior 
General  :  “  I  hasten  to  console  your  paternal  heart. 
Since  the  election  of  my  new  consultors,  after 
the  General  Chapter,  Father  N.,  who  was  the  one  rift 
in  the  lute,  has  completely  given  in,  has  promised  to 
amend,  and  has  even  chosen  me  for  his  spiritual 
director.  As  for  the  tales  against  us  that  are  going 
about  the  town,  I  must  honestly  admit  I  don’t  give 
them  a  thought  :  In  nos  psallebant  qui  bibebant  vinum.” 

His  words  on  another  occasion  are  still  more 
forcible  :  “  I  am  quite  willing  that  all  the  blame  fall  on 
me,  and  I  even  pray  for  this.  I  really  think  all  these 
shafts  will  hurt  me  less  than  St.  Sebastian,  for  he  felt 
his  at  least,  while  I  don’t  seem  even  to  feel  mine.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  courted  opposition,  for 
he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent  :  “  My  consultors 
are  quiet,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie.”  Humility,  gentleness,  persuasion,  conciliation 
were  his  pet  principles.  He  loathed  stern  methods 
and  turned  to  them  only  with  reluctance.  “  We  must 
make  people  be  willing,”  he  would  say  ;  and  to  bring 
this  about  his  chief  and  indeed  only  means  was  their 
sanctification.  This  is  what  Father  de  Held  called  his 
‘  ascetical  government  ;  ’  nor  did  he  fear  to  make 
this  grave  statement  :  “  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
without  the  ascetic  guidance  of  Father  Passerat,  the 
Congregation  in  Austria,  situated  as  it  then  was, 
breathing  a  Josephist  atmosphere,  and  bound  hand 
and  foot,  could  never  have  survived  down  to  the 
revolution  of  1848.” 

And  this  ascetic  rule  of  his  was  full  of  charm  and 
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was  a  powerful  influence  for  the  development  and  up¬ 
keep  of  the  love  of  virtue  and  loyalty  to  vocation. 
Let  us  hear  ‘  the  amiable  Father  Madlener,’  as  the 
Servant  of  God  used  to  call  him,  one  of  the  old 
brigade,  who  loved  Father  Passerat  tenderly  and  who 
was  repaid  in  kind  : 

“For  twenty-eight  years  he  lived  amongst  us  as  the 
best  of  fathers,  always  recollected,  always  walking 
before  God,  always  eager  to  make  himself  all  to  all, 
ever  calm  and  smiling,  never  in  a  hurry,  a  real  example 
of  a  man  of  God.  What  especially  distinguished  him 
was  his  gift  of  prayer  ;  for,  whenever  God's  honour 
and  the  good  of  souls  did  not  claim  his  attention,  he 
was  always  absorbed  in  study,  reading,  or  prayer. 

“  In  Vienna  all  his  time  was  divided  up  between 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  his  spiritual  exercises. 
Even  in  his  work  he  was  never  hurried  ;  he  was  ever 
preaching  up  interior  recollection  to  his  religious, 
tempering  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal  in  his  desire 
that  they  should  sanctify  themselves  before  seeking 
to  sanctify  others.  Thus,  in  the  early  years,  it  was  his 
wish  that  the  meditation  should  last  a  full  hour.  It 
was  this  spirit  of  quiet  unobtrusive  piety  that  presided 
over  his  government  of  the  Institute  and  his  efforts 
to  propagate  it.”  We  get  a  lifelike  description  of  the 
contemplative  side  of  his  character  in  the  following 
letter  written  by  Father  Joseph  Reyners  to  Mere  Marie 
Alphonse,  superior  of  the  convent  at  Bruges  : 

“  I  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  with  my 

unspeakably  dear  Father  Vicar  General,  and  in  the 
spring  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  him  with  me  to  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  simply  cannot  tell  you,  Reverend  Mother, 
how  happy  I  feel  in  the  company  of  this  holy  man,  who 
is  literally  full  of  grace  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  be  always  in  his  company.  We  go 
to  the  Landstrasse  or  Weinhaus  together,  saying 
our  office  in  the  very  street,  at  times  tripping  over  a 
big  stone  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  passers-by, 
whose  curiosity  is  no  distraction  to  us.  When  in  the 
house,  I  go  to  his  room  ;  he  reads  his  letters  for  me, 
gets  me  to  seal  them,  and  every  second  or  so  I  can  hear 
some  proverb  or  other  coming  from  those  holy  lips, 
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some  maxim  or  text  of  Scripture  .  .  .  and  this  with 
such  unction  and  fervour  that  my  mind  becomes 
illumined  and  my  heart  aglow  with  a  fire  with  which 
I  should  love  to  burn  for  ever.  .  .  .  Hence  from  this  to 
Easter  I  don’t  intend  to  do  much  reading  :  my  kind 
and  holy  Vicar  General  will  be  a  book  that  will  supply 
me  with  sufficient  and  superabundant  food.  Os 
justi  meditabitur  sapientiam  et  lingua  ejus  loquetur 
judicium.  What  an  example  of  every  virtue  this 
holy  man  is  !  Early  in  the  morning  he  raises  his  heart 
to  God,  its  one  and  only  Master  :  Justus  cor  suum 
tradet  ad  vigilandum  diluculo  ad  Dominum  qui  fecit 
ilium,  and  he  opens  his  lips  to  pray  and  to  draw  the 
Spirit  of  God  into  his  soul.  Os  suum  aperiet  in  orat- 
ione  ;  et  implebit  ilium  Dominus  spiritu  sapientiae  et 
intellectus. 

“  This  utter  absence  of  passion  and  this  unceasing 
effort  to  dwell  in  altitudes  high  above  the  senses  brings 
home  to  me  the  truth  of  these  words  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  when  speaking  of  the  saints  on  earth  :  Cogi- 
tatio  eorum  apud  Altissimum. 

“  Let  us  renew  the  spirit  of  prayer  within  our  souls, 
Mere  Marie  Alphonse,  and  the  rest  wall  take  care  of 
itself.  Let  us  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  holy  Vicar 
General.  Venerunt  mihi  omnia  bona  pariter  cum  ilia. 
Prayer  it  is  that  has  made  the  Vicar  General  what  he 
is.  He  asks  me  :  ‘  Does  Mere  Marie-Alphonse  pray  ? 
Nothing  but  prayer  can  save  her.’  ” 

The  community  in  which  he  resided  was  like  an  old- 
world  family  gathered  lovingly  around  its  patriarch. 
“  What  a  lovable  man  he  is,”  exclaimed  one  of  the 
early  Fathers  in  Maria-Stiegen,  Father  Welsersheimb  ; 
“  ’tis  delightful  to  listen  to  him.  I  should  like  to 
write  on  brass  every  word  that  falls  from  his  lips 
and  to  write  it  as  deeply  as  I  write  it  on  my  heart.” 
All  his  subjects  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  :  Cor 
unum  et  anima  una,  as  the  constitutions  put  it. 
Whenever  new  foundations  involved  a  separation, 
the  good-byes  were  never  gone  through  without 
tears. 

Occasionally,  as  a  result  of  the  human  weakness 
that  creeps  into  the  most  fervent  communities,  one  of 
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those  subjects  was  met  with  who  are  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  their  brethren  and  try  the  patience  of  their 
superiors  sorely,  until  the  day  comes  at  last  when  the 
yoke  of  vocation  is  cast  off.  Rude  and  unseemly  be¬ 
haviour  on  the  part  of  such  as  these  was  more  than 
once  Father  Passerat’s  portion.  But  his  patience  and 
gentleness  always  rose  to  the  occasion.  Still  more 
careful  was  he  to  maintain  his  usual  good-humour  and 
display  all  his  fatherly  tenderness  when  dealing  with 
those  worthy  religious  with  whom  he  could  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye.  It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the 
winning  tone  of  the  following  letter  written  to  a  super¬ 
ior  who  feared  he  had  lost  his  good  graces  : 

“  I  received  your  last  letter  not  long  ago  and  hasten 
to  answer  it.  I  assure  you,  dear  Father,  I  never  felt 
any  bitterness  against  you.  Your  behaviour  towards 
me  as  your  superior  made  me  anxious  indeed  ;  but  now 
that  you  have  shown  me  the  same  filial  love  as  of  old, 
I  am  easy  in  my  mind  again.  Do  not  worry,  then,  in 
the  least  and  be  just  the  same  as  ever  with  me.  My 
good  feelings  towards  you  are  what  they  always  were. 
Put  away  as  a  temptation  the  thought  that  I  entertain 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  your  house.  All  the 
houses  in  the  Congregation  are  most  dear  to  me,  and 
your  own  is  as  dear  as  the  rest,  and  I  always  mean  to 
show  it.  Never  fail,  then,  to  turn  to  me  in  all  your 
difficulties,  and  you  will  always  find  me  a  true  father, 
as  it  is  but  right  you  should.” 

Though  the  sweet  and  gentle  influence  of  the  Vicar 
General  made  itself  felt  in  a  very  special  way  in  Vienna, 
it  was  diffused  everywhere  by  means  of  canonical 
visitations  and  correspondence.  Every  year  he  made 
a  thorough  visitation  of  the  Austrian  houses  ;  the 
other  houses  saw  him  every  three  or  four  years,  as 
often  as  obedience  and  his  physical  strength  allowed. 
His  arrival  in  a  community  always  brought  inexpress¬ 
ible  joy  and  consolation,  and  his  stay  there  was  visibly 
blessed  by  God. 

We  have  seen  how  his  prayers  saved  the  house  in 
Fribourg  in  1834,  and  how  the  fame  of  his  holiness  and 
his  apostolic  zeal  consolidated  the  work  of  the  Belgian 
missions. 
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When  he  returned  in  1837,  the  Redemptorists  were 
not  alone  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  welcome  they 
accorded  him,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  first 
visit  won  him  something  like  a  triumphal  entry  into 
the  town  of  Saint-Trond.  “  This  year,”  the  chronicles 
relate,  “  Heaven  bestowed  a  great  favour  on  us  by 
bringing  into  our  midst  Most  Reverend  Father 
Passerat,  our  Vicar  General.  The  members  of  the 
community  were  not  alone  in  rejoicing  at  his  coming  ; 
for  they  were  joined  by  all  the  townspeople,  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  saint.  He  opened  the  visitation  im¬ 
mediately  and  fired  us  all  with  fresh  fervour.  In  spite 
of  constant  pain  caused  by  a  bad  stomach,  never  did 
the  slightest  gloom  cloud  the  serenity  of  his  counten¬ 
ance.  At  recreation,  especially  in  the  evening,  he 
spoke  on  holy  things  with  such  unction  that  all  were 
delighted  ;  we  never  tired  listening  to  him.  One 
vSaturday  that  he  was  to  preach  in  the  church  on  the 
Blessed  Virgin  there  was  such  a  rush  to  hear  him  that 
two  hours  before  the  sermon  the  building  was  packed 
and  there  was  not  a  place  to  be  got.  The  holy  man 
used  very  simple  language,  and  yet  his  words  so 
stirred  hearts  that  men  were  seen  with  their  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

“  He  called  to  see  our  Fathers  who  were  giving  a 
mission  at  the  time  at  Flemalle  (Wliermael),”  we  read 
in  the  Belgian  chronicles,  “  and,  as  there  was  no  room 
in  the  presbytery,  a  nobleman  in  the  parish,  Baron  de 
Heusch,  with  great  delight  gave  the  traveller  hospit¬ 
ality.  By  the  atmosphere  of  holiness  that  clung  to 
his  whole  personality,  as  well  as  by  the  charm  of  his 
conversation,  Father  Passerat  confirmed  his  hosts  in 
the  high  esteem  they  already  entertained  of  his  virtue. 
Whatever  he  made  use  of  on  the  occasion  the  Baron 
and  his  wife  preserved  as  a  relic  and  would  never  put 
to  any  further  use.” 

It  was  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  Saint-Trond  that  he 
taught  a  graceful  lesson  to  two  novices  whose  activity 
was  rather  excessive.  “  Come  with  me  to  the  garden,” 
he  said  to  them  ;  and  then,  stopping  in  front  of  a 
flower-bed,  he  gave  one  of  them  this  curious  order  : 
“  Bend  down,  put  your  ears  to  these  flowers,  and 
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listen.  .  .  .  Do  you  hear  anything?” — “No,”  the 
novice  replied.— ”  And  still  'tis  certainly  growing.” — 
“  Oh,  yes  :  but  you  can’t  hear  plants  growing.” — ■“  Nor 
see  virtue  growing  either,”  Father  Passerat  retorted 
with  a  smile.  “  Perform  your  acts  of  virtue  quietly, 
then,”  he  went  on,  “  and  don’t  bother  finding  out  what 
progress  you  are  making.  Progress  is  noiseless  and 
gradual :  lente  fit  motus.” 

To  another  novice  who  was  tempted  against  his 
vocation  he  merely  said  :  “  The  devil  is  like  the  cat  : 
all  he  wants  is  to  see  the  bird  leave  the  cage,  and  he’ll 
see  to  the  rest.”  The  lesson  was  understood  ;  the 
bird  remained  in  his  cage,  and  the  same  novice  it  was 
who  in  his  old  age  imparted  this  little  secret  to  us  about 
his  early  days  in  religion. 

During  his  visit  to  Liege  in  1837,  the  Servant  of  God 
left  behind  him  a  noteworthy  instance  of  his  trust  in 
Providence.  As  he  and  Father  de  Held  were  going 
through  the  city  one  day,  they  happened  to  pass  the 
old  Carmelite  convent  in  Rue  Hors-Chateau.  Father 
de  Held  and  his  community  were  very  uncomfortable 
at  the  time  in  a  poor  little  house  adjoining  their  chapel 
of  Sainte-Catherine.  Pointing  out  the  old  monastery 
and  church,  both  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair,  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  sigh  :  “  There’s  the  place  for  us.” — - 
“  Buy  it,”  Father  Passerat  at  once  replied.  “  But, 
Most  Reverend  Father,  how  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
it  ?  ” — “  Buy  it,  I  tell  you,  and  rely  on  Providence  ; 
He  will  not  fail  you,  for  the  purchase  is  a  necessary 
one.”  Won  over  by  this  heroic  trust,  Father  de  Held 
ventured  to  become  the  purchaser  of  property  valued 
at  21 5,000  francs.  He  had  not  a  centime  to  start  with; 
but  Providence  wished  to  justify  the  holy  daring  of 
those  religious  who  confide  in  Him,  for  within  less  than 
twelve  months  the  debt  was  wiped  out  and  the  Re- 
demptorists  installed  in  the  convent  they  are  still 
living  in  to-day. 

Foremost  amongst  the  benefactors  that  God  made 
use  of,  the  chronicles  mention  Mgr.  van  Bommel,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege  ;  Canon  Berman  of  Nancy,  Father 
Bernard  Hafkenscheid,  M.  Bellefroid  d’Houdimont, 
and  Mme.  Sophie  de  Renesse. 
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The  holy  man  was  welcomed  with  the  same  delight 
in  Switzerland  and  Alsace.  “  At  last,”  the  Fribourg 
chronicler  writes,  “  our  heartfelt  wishes  are  satisfied 
and  our  long  wait  rewarded  :  our  most  Reverend 
Father  Vicar  General  arrived  this  morning,  Pentecost 
Sunday,  at  1 1  a.m.  As  he  was  in  great  demand 
everywhere  on  the  part  of  religious  communities  who 
were  eager  to  hear  him,  he  had  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
Switzerland,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects,  as  we 
were  thus  able  to  keep  our  beloved  Father  a  little 
longer  with  us.”  So  far  the  chronicler. 

The  Servant  of  God  brought  his  visitation  to  a  close 
assured  that  the  spirit  of  the  interior  life  had  been 
revived  in  all  the  communities  and  that  each  and 
everyone  had  eagerly  profited  by  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  him. 

Canonical  visitations  were  not  the  only  means  he 
took  to  revive  and  keep  alight  the  fire  of  love  for 
regular  observance  :  his  letters  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  same  end.  The  arrival  in  any  house  under  his 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  his  circular  letters — masterpieces 
of  their  kind— was  the  occasion  of  something  like  a 
spiritual  banquet.  The  letter  was  put  up  in  the 
common-room,  and  most  of  the  members  copied  it  out 
in  order  to  enjoy  reading  it  at  their  leisure  in  private. 
We  must  thank  this  filial  love  for  the  preservation  of 
these  letters,  which  constitute  a  precious  heirloom  and 
the  publication  of  which  would  do  much  good.  Private 
letters,  business  letters  even,  became  eloquent  yet 
simple  sermons  in  his  hands.  He  seemed  to  find  it 
impossible  to  treat  of  any  business  concern  without 
putting  in  a  little  word  that  delighted  and  edified  his 
readers. 

Chief  among  the  many  matters  that  Father  Passerat 
had  at  heart  came  the  training  of  his  young  religious, 
the  perseverance  of  his  subjects,  and  his  persistent 
endeavour  to  make  the  inner  and  contemplative  life 
prevail  over  the  active,  of  which  it  is  the  soul  and 
strength. 

Recruiting  for  the  Congregation  was  severely  handi¬ 
capped  in  Austria  by  the  Josephist  organization  of 
the  State  schools  and  the  State  control  of  primary 
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education.  In  spite  of  his  having  established  a  house 
of  studies,  Father  Passerat  felt  keenly  the  hold  the 
Government  had  on  his  young  novices.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  the  Rector  Major  had  advised  him  to  receive 
none  but  young  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  Catholic 
ideas  and  Christian  piety.  “  Alas  !  ”  he  replied,  “  this 
is  all  very  well  in  a  country  where  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  Christian  ;  in  such  places  a  want  of 
faith  can  have  no  other  source  than  moral  corruption. 
It  is  quite  different  with  us,  for  here  a  want  of  faith 
comes  from  ignorance,  to  begin  with,  and  then  from 
the  perverted  teaching  youths  have  to  listen  to  during 
their  studies.  Consequently,  we  cannot  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  are  going  to  receive  a  young  man  or 
not  without  first  putting  him  to  the  test.  Hence  it 
happens  that  we  receive  a  great  number  of  postulants 
who,  after  a  lengthy  examination,  are  found  unsuitable 
and  are  sent  away  without  even  having  received  the 
habit.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  we  think 
should  be  received  are  a  living  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  choice,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
our  students.  I  think  I  may  say,  most  Reverend 
Father,  for  your  consolation,  that  a  more  exemplary 
community  than  that  of  Mautern  could  not  be  found. 
With  regard  to  the  postulants  who  come  to  us  from 
other  Orders,  we  are  quite  safe  in  applying  for  the 
dispensation  requisite  for  their  admission  ;  for,  know¬ 
ing  as  we  do  the  monasteries  from  which  they  come,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  motives  by  which  they 
have  been  actuated.” 

Gently  but  firmly  he  demanded  from  the  young 
novices  the  practice  of  the  virtues  proper  to  their 
state,  and  above  all,  abnegation  of  their  own  judgment, 
an  energetic  warfare  against  the  ruling  passion — 
which  he  used  to  call  the  sacrificing  of  the  little  Isaac 
— and  cordial  union  with  their  superiors.  He  writes 
thus  to  a  master  of  novices  :  “  I  am  pleased  with  the 
good  report  you  give  of  your  novices.  Since  they  are 
good,  try  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  the  crosses 
incidental  to  their  state,  viz.,  contradictions,  humilia¬ 
tions,  obedience  in  things  unpleasant.  ...  A  novice 
who  reasons  will  never  persevere.  .  .  .  Tell  them  that 
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their  superior  must  have  a  place  in  their  heart  and  that 
they  must  have  a  place  in  the  heart  of  their  superior, 
if  they  want  to  have  a  place  in  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

In  all  his  letters,  both  to  the  novices  themselves  and 
to  their  masters,  we  find  repeated  those  teachings  so 
well  and  so  fully  resumed  by  Father  Pajalich,  the  illus¬ 
trious  disciple  of  Father  Passerat  in  Vienna  in  the  year 
1820. 

He  had  equally  at  heart  the  ascetic  training  of  his 
young  students,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
across  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his  direction  in  his 
correspondence  with  Wittem.  It  is  a  reply  to  ques¬ 
tions  put  him  by  Father  Dechamps,  Prefect  of  students 
at  the  time,  who  later  on  became  Bishop  of  Namur, 
and  eventually  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

“  Reverend  and  dear  Father,  it  is  my  duty  to  answer 
the  questions  you  are  pleased  to  ask  me.  Since  you 
have  your  subjects  so  well  in  hand  and  have  the  grace 
of  state  and  the  humility  to  ask  advice,  I  can  assure 
you  with  St.  Teresa  that  you  will  do  no  harm  to  those 
you  are  guiding.  So,  after  having  called  on  God  to 
help  you,  go  ahead  with  confidence,  even  against  my 
views  which  I  am  going  to  set  forth,  should  you  think 
your  own  better.  I  think  that  Brother  N.  is  no  longer 
walking  in  the  ordinary  ways  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
receive  still  greater  graces,  provided  he  perseveres  in 
mortification  and  recollection.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  put  him  at  external  work  too  soon  : 
Ne  evigilare  faciatis  dilectam  quoadusque  ipsa  velit. 
If  the  Lord  makes  up  for  the  difficulties  he  experiences 
in  prayer,  I  see  no  reason  for  disturbing  him.  As  he 
seems  to  have  the  gift  of  affective  prayer,  here  are  the 
four  dangers  of  this  kind  of  prayer,  according  to 
Alvarez  :  1.  Vanity  ;  2.  want  of  esteem  for  others  ; 

3.  neglect  of  duties  in  order  to  give  oneself  more  to 
prayer  ;  4.  the  tiring  of  the  head,  i.e.  giving  oneself 

up  to  feelings  that  are  too  violent  and  that  demand  too 
much  mental  application  ;  in  such  cases,  the  blood 
rushes  too  quickly  to  the  heart  and  weakens  it.  It  is 
like  new  wine  that  is  not  improved  by  fermentation  ; 
we  must  let  it  mellow,  and  then  it  will  have  all  the 
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more  body  without  being  heady.  We  must,  then, 
according  to  St.  Bonaventure,  elicit  affections,  then 
reflect  a  little,  then  make  a  short  vocal  praj^er,  then 
resume  the  affections,  the  reflections,  the  prayers,  and 
keep  on  like  that,  in  order  not  to  tire  the  head.  If  his 
affections  are  gentle  and  calm  and  if  his  tears  flow 
freely,  then  let  him  remain  quietly  in  the  presence  of 
God  ;  his  wine  is  already  mature  and  he  is  free  to 
drink  of  it  and  enjoy  it.  That’s  all  I  know  about  the 
matter,  Reverend  and  dear  Father.  If  what  I  say  is 
of  any  use,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

“  All  this  would  scarcely  suit  Brother  X.,  as  his 
troubles  are  his  trials.  He  must  not  leave  the  field  to 
the  foe  by  giving  up  prayer.  You  must  teach  him 
absolute  submission,  even  though  he  does  not  feel  it, 
and  then  let  him  remain  as  quiet  as  possible. 

“  With  regard  to  Brother  Y.,  St.  Teresa  says  of  her¬ 
self  that  at  times  she  experienced  such  aversion  for 
her  neighbour  that  she  felt  as  if  she  would  love  to  bite 
him.  If  the  devil  can  suggest  thoughts  against  God, 
all  the  more  easily  can  he  suggest  thoughts  against 
one’s  neighbour  ;  and  if  we  can  harbour  sympathies 
unconsciously,  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  says,  why  not 
antipathies  ?  This  evil  is  all  the  more  violent  as  it 
takes  hold  of  nervous  and  susceptible  people.  A 
Father  who  knows  the  man  well  said  to  me  :  ‘  I  know 
Brother  Y  .  .  .  don’t  worry  about  him.’  I  think 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  evil  he  gave  in  too  much 
to  himself  ;  the  thing  grew,  and  then  the  devil  had  a 
finger  in  the  pie.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  your  manner  of 
dealing  with  him  is  good  and  necessary.  You  must 
indeed  test  and  mortify  the  students  ;  each  one,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  his  strength.  Ascetical  writers  tell 
us  to  imitate  Jacob,  who  would  not  travel  with  Esau  in 
order  to  adapt  his  rate  of  progress  to  the  strength  of  his 
flock.  St.  Pacomius  divided  his  monks  into  three 
classes,  who  had  their  several  watchwords,  that  the 
superior  might  know  how  to  direct  their  souls.  It  was 
said  of  Our  Lord  :  Qnassatwn  calamuni  non  franget  : 
1  the  bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break.’  Try  your 
brethren,  then,  but  according  to  their  strength.  A 
religious  who  is  not  generally  happy  either  has  not 
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given  himself  entirely  to  God,  or  is  guilty  of  habitual 
infidelities  ;  one  or  other  is  the  case,  perhaps  both. 

“  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Brothers  Z.  and  V. 
are  better  disposed. 

“  I  think  you  are  advancing,  Reverend  and  very 
dear  Father,  since  you  are  not  going  back  ;  since  you 
cling  to  the  good  intention  in  your  work  ;  since  far 
from  laying  down  your  arms,  you  fight  on  without 
being  scandalized  either  by  yourself  or  by  others. 

“  I  conclude  by  repeating  that  since  you  are  not 
relying  on  your  own  lights,  you  will  do  no  harm  to  any 
of  the  souls  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  you.  Grow, 
then,  in  humility,  but  do  not  be  a  one-handed  man  : 
have  confidence,  great  confidence.  I  beg  of  you  to 
inculcate  blind  obedience  on  all  your  confreres  and 
mine,  or  rather  to  inculcate  obedience  simply,  since,  if 
it  is  not  blind,  it  is  not  obedience  at  all.  To  obey 
because  we  approve  of  what  is  commanded,  is  to  obey 
reason,  not  God  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  promptly  and  willingly  what  our  own 
judgment  does  not  approve  of.” 

It  was  with  this  wealth  of  detail  that  he  pointed  out 
to  those  who  consulted  him — and  they  were  many — 
the  surest  path  to  perfection  and  to  the  sweet  peace  of 
the  children  of  God.  For  instance,  he  was  never  done 
hitting  at  the  scruples  of  that  good  soul,  Father  Berset. 
Besides,  each  of  his  correspondents  would  have 
thought  that  he  personally  was  the  sole  object  of  his 
fatherly  zeal,  so  ready  was  he  to  receive  his  confidence, 
to  clear  up  his  doubts  and  console  him  in  his  troubles. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  solicitude  for  the  persever¬ 
ance  of  his  religious,  both  young  and  old  ?  “I  fear 
much  for  N.  and  X.,”  he  wrote  again  to  Father  De¬ 
champs  ;  “  they  have  been  called,  and  a  vocation  is 
never  lost  in  the  sense  that  it  is  no  longer  one’s  voca¬ 
tion.  Vocation  is  nothing  but  the  manifestation  of 
God’s  Will,  which  does  not  change.  But  it  often 
happens  that  people  are  unfaithful  to  it.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  have  not  given  themselves  entirely  to  God. 
They  do  not  taste  that  sweetness  without  which  the 
yoke  of  religion  at  last  becomes  unbearable.  Rever¬ 
end  and  dear  Father,  have  patience  ;  begin  again, 
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pray,  scold  when  necessary.  .  .  .  We  must  take  people 
as  we  find  them.  Troubles  are  bound  to  come,  but 
everything  works  together  unto  the  good  of  the  elect 
by  exercising  them  in  patience  and  affording  them  the 
chance  of  a  fight.  Among  the  students  in  Mautern, 
which  I  have  just  visited,  there  does  not  indeed  seem  to 
be  any  cockle  ;  I  am  surprised  and  thankful  to  God  for 
it  ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  not  without  fear.  I  reminded 
their  Prefect  of  what  St.  Philip  Neri  used  to  say  :  The 
bird  is  known  by  its  flight.” 

Whenever  the  bird  on  leaving  the  nest  of  the  novit¬ 
iate  or  the  studendate,  seemed  to  fly  in  a  direction  that 
gave  him  grounds  for  anxiety,  the  zealous  Vicar 
General  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
right  way.  “  Oh,”  he  exclaimed,  “  how  I  beg  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  His  holy  Mother  and  St.  Joseph 
that  these  dear  students  may  grow  in  virtue  as  well  as 
in  science  before  God  and  man.  May  they  love  prayer, 
of  which  we  should  say  :  All  good  things  came  to  me 
together  with  her.  .  .  .  Let  Brother  B.  and  K.  hold  on 
to  prayer  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner  to  the  spar.” 

Towards  subjects  more  advanced  in  years,  whose 
fidelity  seemed  a  matter  of  doubt,  he  displayed  an 
admirable  blend  of  strength,  persuasive  sweetness, 
and  prudence,  in  order  to  warn  without  offence  and,  as 
he  used  to  say,  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed.  This  is 
how  he  speaks  to  one  such,  giving  the  gravest  warnings 
with  rare  tact  : 

“  I  am  going  to  keep  my  word  and  send  you  a  few 
lines  to  exhort  you  to  perseverance.  Such  is  the 
inconstancy  of  our  nature  that,  though  there  is  nothing 
more  essential  than  perseverance,  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult.  There  are  scarcely  any  Catholics  in 
hell  who  did  not  begin  well,  who  did  not  undertake 
their  conversion  many  times,  perhaps  even  with  the 
greatest  ardour  ;  and  yet  they  failed  to  persevere. 
This  has  often  struck  me  in  our  Congregation.  In  the 
beginning  we  are  all  fervent.  I  have  seen  postulants 
plaguing  me  to  give  them  the  habit  ;  later  on  they 
tortured  me  by  their  holy  impatience  to  make  their 
vows  ;  a  few  years  pass,  and  they  have  become  tepid, 
and  then  with  the  same  eagerness  they  ask  their  for 
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dispensation  !  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is 
that  they  have  not  the  grace  of  perseverance.  What, 
then,  are  the  means  of  obtaining  this  precious  grace, 
which  our  Blessed  Father,  even  in  his  old  age,  feared 
to  lose  ? 

“  In  the  first  place,  we  must  ask  for  it  and  that 
earnestly,  since  God  owes  it  to  no  one.  Secondly,  we 
must  do  our  part  :  facienti  quod  in  se  est  Deus  non 
denegat  gratiam.  That  is,  we  must  keep  advancing 
always,  otherwise  we  go  back  ;  for,  unless  we  advance, 
instructions,  reading,  the  examples  of  the  Saints, 
which  in  the  beginning  made  such  an  impression  on  us, 
remain  insipid,  because  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
them  ;  whereas,  if  we  keep  advancing,  grace  will  shed 
a  new  light  on  all  our  exercises,  a  light  that  will  make 
reading,  instructions,  and  the  beauty  and  worth  of  our 
vocation  ever  fresh  and  ever  more  beautiful.  This  is 
what  happened  to  St.  Augustine,  and  this  is  what 
happens  daily  to  such  as  imitate  him  and  what  makes 
them  cry  out  :  0  beauty  ever  ancient  and  ever  new  ! 
0  happy  solitude !  0  sole  beatitude !  Thirdly,  we 

must  take  great  care  to  make  no  reservation  with  the 
Lord,  but  must  give  ourselves  to  Him  entirely.  If  we 
have  one  single  attachment,  it  will  be  a  string  for  the 
devil  to  take  a  good  hold  of,  and  he  will  wait  for  his 
chance  to  make  use  of  it  to  bring  us  down.  The  fairer 
and  more  worthy  this  attachment  appears,  even 
though  it  looks  as  pure  as  gold,  the  heavier  it  is,  just 
like  that  beautiful  metal.  ‘  Offer  thyself  to  Me,’  says 
the  Imitation,  ‘  and  give  all  for  all,  and  thy  offering 
shall  be  acceptable’;  else  both  ourselves  and  our 
offering  will  be  rejected.  In  the  fourth  place,  our 
vocation  must  be  tested,  and  at  times  severely  tested  ; 
and  if  we  have  not  had  a  good  drilling  and  have  not 
been  inured  to  warfare,  we  shall  leave  the  field  of 
battle  and  be  lost. 

“  There,  Reverend  and  very  dear  Father,  is  what  I 
should  like  to  say  to  all  my  dear  confreres  in  order  to 
contribute  to  their  happiness  and  their  salvation. 
Qui  per  sever  aver  it  usque  in  finem ,  hie  salvus  erit.  If 
I  have  written  thus  to  you,  it  is  not  at  all  that  I  have 
a  special  reason  for  so  doing  ;  it  is  solely  because  I 
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wanted  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  and  because  I  saw 
nothing  more  important  to  talk  about.  Another 
reason  strikes  me — that  you  may  give  a  good  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  Let  us,  then,  cling  closely 
to  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  cling  to  Him  interiorly,  let  us 
cling  to  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  let  us  cling  to 
Him  especially  in  these  difficult  and  dangerous  days  of 
ours.  Pray  much  for  me,  as  I  pray  for  you.'’  Would 
that  his  correspondent  had  profited  by  this  letter  ! 

But  there  is  a  special  feature  of  his  government  that 
calls  for  fuller  treatment  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  THE  INTERIOR  LIFE 

ONE  day  the  Servant  of  God  had  just  listened  to 
an  enthusiastic  account  of  a  mission.  He  was 
delighted  and  eagerly  congratulated  the  superior. 
Then  he  added  :  “  Would  you  like  successes  such  as 
this  to  endure  ?  Meditate  on  these  words  of  St. 
Paul  :  Attende  tibi :  they  are  meant  for  every 
apostolic  worker  and  for  every  apostolic  community. 
The  contemplative  life  should  be  a  rector’s  first  care. 
Maria  optimam  partem  elegit.  Let  Martha  be  busy, 
then,  but  Mary  must  not  be  disturbed  or  worried  by 
Martha.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  this  principle  in  the 
ruling  of  your  community.  In  a  certain  council, 
when  they  wanted  to  reform  an  Order,  decrees  were 
passed  moderating  the  activities  of  its  members.” 

Another  superior,  who  was  quite  feverish  in  his 
activity,  was  busy  settling  down  in  a  new  convent  and 
organizing  his  community.  Father  Passerat  knew  his 
man  and  wrote  thus  good-humouredly  :  ”  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  establishment  in  Brussels  and 
especially  on  the  dispositions  of  your  heart  which 
finds  its  rest  and  its  joy  in  obedience  alone.  Since  it  is 
certain  that  the  obedient  man  shall  speak  of  victories, 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  with  God’s  help,  you  will 
overcome  every  obstacle.  Since,  as  the  poet  says, 
initium  fadi,  qui  bene  coepit,  habet,  I  implore  of  you 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  your  house  on  asceticism. 
Do  not  undertake  too  much.  Avoid  the  fault  of  those 
who  begin  with  an  energy  they  have  afterwards  to 
slacken.  Animals  without  feet  were  unclean,  and  such 
as  had  too  many  feet  were  unclean  also  :  lente  fit  motus. 
The  contemplative  life  is  volume  the  first,  the  active 
life  is  volume  the  second.” 
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The  heart  of  the  man  who  penned  these  lines  was 
certainly  aflame  with  zeal,  but  he  did  not  forget  where 
to  go  to  enkindle  the  sacred  fire  of  the  apostolate.  On 
being  invited  to  return  and  take  part  in  the  glorious 
work  of  the  Belgian  missions  at  Thimister,  Verviers, 
and  Flemalle,  he  replied  :  “  Oh,  how  gladly  would  I 
hasten  to  you  were  I  not  tied  down  here  by  so  many 
different  things.  I  have  good  hopes  of  being  able  to 
accept  your  invitation  yet.  Meantime,  endeavour  to 
strengthen  yourself  still  more  in  your  beautiful  vocation 
by  means  of  good  works,  and  every  day  imprint  more 
deeply  in  your  hearts  the  principle  that  the  more  you 
do  for  your  own  sanctification  the  better  fitted  you  will 
be  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Lord’s  vineyard  and  the 
more  fruitful  you  will  make  your  work.  A  dove  does 
not  come  out  of  a  crow’s  egg,  and  Our  Lord  has  said 
something  that  must  be  true  :  He  that  abideth  in 
Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit.  The 
truth  of  this  divine  utterance  appears  with  new  force 
in  the  lives  of  those  holy  men  who  have  spread  the 
faith  throughout  the  world.  Hence,  my  beloved 
Brothers  Jn  the  Lord,  you  who  are  my  consolation  and 
my  hope,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  for  every  perfect  gift 
is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights. 
And  to  prayer  join  the  spirit  of  penance,  for  prayer 
is  good  with  fasting,  and  these  two  joint  forces  will 
prevail  over  the  most  wicked  devil.  It  is  this  spirit 
I  wish  you  may  have  and  this  is  what  I  ask  for  you 
and  for  myself  daily  at  the  altar.” 

This  harmony  of  the  contemplative  and  the  active 
life,  and  this  ease  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other — 
this  predominance  of  the  hidden  work  of  one’s  own 
sanctification  over  the  external  activities  of  apostolic 
zeal  is  the  theme  of  two  particularly  noteworthy  cir¬ 
cular  letters.  His  instructions  are  worth  hearing  and 
will  surely  not  have  lost  the  charm  they  once  possessed 
for  those  who  were  the  first  to  read  them. 

“  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  send  you  my  greetings  and  to  assure  you  that  fre¬ 
quently,  or  rather  unceasingly,  I  offer  up  my  prayers 
for  you  to  Almighty  God,  in  order  that  He  may  bless 
you  with  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places,  in 
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Christ.- — Eph.,  1.3.  I  am  not  indeed  going  to  put 
myself  on  a  level  with  the  great  Apostle,  but  I  will  use 
his  words  in  addressing  you  :  My  mouth  is  open  to 
you,  my  beloved  :  my  heart  is  enlarged  ;  I  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express  my  desire  to  see  you  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  in  which  you  are  called.  Eph., 
iv.,  1.  It  is  not  ties  of  flesh  and  blood  that  make 
me  one  with  you  ;  but,  besides  the  grace  of  Baptism 
which  makes  us  all  one  body  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  are 
bound  by  the  closer  bonds  of  our  holy  vocation. 
Hence,  following  the  advice  of  our  holy  Father  Alphon- 
sus  who  esteemed  prayer  so  highly,  and  that  of  St. 
Ignatius  who  used  to  say  :  ‘  It  is  the  duty  of  a  superior 
to  support  his  whole  community  by  his  prayers,’  I 
bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  by  his  Spirit  with  might  unto 
the  inward  man  :  that,  being  rooted  and  founded  in 
charity,  you  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  the 
saints,  what  is  its  breadth,  and  length  and  height  and 
depth. — Eph.  iii.,  14-18.  The  need  of  our  being  thus 
rooted  has  always  been  there,  but  it  is  there  especi¬ 
ally  in  these  our  days  when  iniquity  abounds,  when 
those  demons  who  can  be  driven  out  only  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  that  is,  by  internal  and  external 
mortification,  are  so  strong.  Such  are  the  wishes  and 
prayers  I  offer  to  God  for  you  that  you  may  be 
strengthened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  inner  life. 

“  I  know  we  are  called  to  the  mixed  life,  to  a  life  at 
one  and  the  same  time  active  and  contemplative. 
But  as  the  hidden  and  contemplative  life  is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  active  and  is  its  basis,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  concentrate  all  our  thoughts  and  all 
our  efforts  upon  it.  Moreover,  without  this  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  interior  life,  the  active  life  becomes 
not  only  useless,  but  even  a  danger. 

“  Hence,  you  Novices,  the  hope  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  beware  of  the  disgust  with 
which  the  constant  application  to  exercises  of  piety 
may  inspire  you.  Look  upon  such  times  as  the  most 
precious  of  your  life.  The  novice  who  comes  forth 
from  the  novitiate  without  a  wish  to  remain  in  it  still 
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longer  will  never  he  a  true  child  ot'  Blessed  Alphonsus. 
1  praise  your  zeal  for  external  mortification,  provided 
you  do  nothing  without  the  superior’s  leave.  But  my 
desire  is  that  each  of  you  may  give'  yourself  heart  and 
soul  to  interior  mortificat  ion,  and  in  particular  to  that 
of  self-will.  The  novice  who  is  wedded  to  his  own 
ideas,  who  is  given  to  reasoning,  will  either  lose  his 
vocation,  or  alas  1  he  will  take  his  vows  and  become  the 
plague  of  his  superiors,  until  Jesus  C  hrist  casts  him 
out.  Furthermore,  1  should  he  very  untrue  to  our 
blessed  Father  Alphonsus  were  1  not  to  recommend 
assiduity  in  prayer,  and  especially  in  prayer  to 
Mary.  ‘  He  who  knows  how  to  pray  well  knows  how 
to  live  well,’  says  St.  Augustine.  The  novice  who 
brings  nothing  else  away  from  his  novitiate  hut  a 
love  for  prayer  will  have  spent  his  year  of  training 
well. 

“  And  you,  dear  Students,  apply  yourselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  is  proper  to  your 
calling  and  the  study  of  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
you.  Our  Blessed  Father  Alphonsus  drove  from  the 
Congregation  a  deacon  who,  after  three  successive 
warnings,  went  on  gathering  materials  for  sermons  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  young  man  ended  badly. 

“  Study  also  in  the  way  that  is  prescribed  and  with 
the  intention  that  should  animate  a  good  clerical 
student.  ‘  Some  study  to  gain  knowledge,’  says  St. 
Bernard,  ‘  and  their  motive  is  curiosity  ;  some  to 
shine,  and  their  motive  is  vanity  ;  some  to  edify,  and 
their  motive  is  charity.’  Seek  for  knowledge,  then,  in 
order  to  edify  ;  strive  to  understand  things  thoroughly, 
as  Blessed  Alphonsus  would  have  you  do,  but  do  not 
overstep  the  limits  of  discretion,  and  keep  your  inten¬ 
tion  pure  :  sint  recti  denique  fines.  There  is  an  illusion 
prevalent  nowadays  into  which  even  they  fall  who  have 
no  wish  to  be  other  than  Catholic  :  they  either  seek  to 
widen  the  frontiers  of  human  reason  and  submit  the 
very  mysteries  of  Faith  to  its  sway  ;  or  else  they 
exclude  reason  altogether,  thus  contradicting  the  Holy 
Ghost  Who  has  said  through  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul  : 
For  the  invisible  things  of  him  front  the  creation  of 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
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that  are  made.  His  eternal  power  also  and  divinity  :  so 
that  they  are  inexcusable. — Rom.,  i.,  20. 

“  These  errors,  though  contrary  one  to  the  other, 
spring  from  the  same  source — intellectual  pride  and 
grasping  curiosity  which,  presuming  to  understand 
what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  mind  and  to 
demand  for  the  rest  evidence  such  as  the  nature  of 
things  does  not  admit  of,  despise  one  thing  and  reject 
another.  Thus  they  reject  the  motives  of  credibility 
because  their  evidence  does  not  strike  the  eye  like  the 
noonday  sun.  Remember  your  prelates  who  have 
spoken  the  word  of  God  to  you  :  whose  faith  follow, 
considering  the  end  of  their  conversation. — Hebr., 
xxiii.,  7.  Fly  innovations,  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
Fathers  in  the  faith,  and  this  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  also,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  regard  to 
the  form.  Give  yourselves  to  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  such  wise  that  you  may  never  lose  sight  of  the 
unum  necessarium,  the  inner  life. 

“  Oh,  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  interior  man  and  that  of  a  merely  learned 
man  !  To  understand  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ, 
prayer  is  more  useful  than  the  efforts  of  human  genius. 
Noli  intelligere  ut  credas,  writes  St.  Augustine,  sed 
crede  ut  intelligas.  And,  following  the  example  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  pray  by  studying  and  study  by 
praying.  Thus  you  will  preserve  the  precious  oil  of 
devotion  you  acquired  in  the  novitiate. 

“  And  you,  Reverend  and  very  dear  Fathers,  you  are 
the  pillars  of  the  Congregation  by  your  good  example  ; 
become  so  strong  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  your  inner  life,  that  we  may  be  able  to  say 
to  the  young  :  Aspicite  et  facite.  Look,  and  reproduce 
the  models  you  have  under  your  eyes.  A  bove  majori 
discit  arare  minor.  You  are  working  like  valiant 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  praise  you  for  it  and  I  am 
genuinely  delighted  ;  moreover,  I  thank  God  for  hav¬ 
ing  inspired  me  to  pray  earnestly  that  you  may  daily 
reap  a  more  abundant  harvest.  Throw  yourselves, 
then,  into  the  preaching,  but  only  after  having  given 
yourselves  to  prayer  ;  in  other  words,  do  not  omit  your 
spiritual  exercises. 
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“  Hear  the  warning  words  of  an  apostolic  man — 
Father  Lallemand  :  ‘  The  external  life  of  religious  who 
are  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour  will  be 
very  imperfect,  and  even  dangerous,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  the  interior  life.’  Their  acts  of  virtue 
will  proceed  partly  from  grace,  partly  from  nature,  and 
will  never  be  wholly  supernatural.  Under  specious 
pretexts,  self-love,  making  them  the  slaves  of  their  own 
whims  and  fancies,  will  never  cease  leading  them  daily 
into  faults  and  imperfections,  and  thus  their  salvation 
will  be  exposed  to  great  danger.  Our  Lord’s  words 
must  be  applied  even  to  work  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  :  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?  So,  let 
each  one  of  us  make  it  a  rule  to  help  our  neighbour 
according  to  our  ability  :  this  is  what  our  Constitu¬ 
tions  prescribe,  what  the  spirit  of  our  Institute  de¬ 
mands  ;  for  we  read  in  the  third  part  of  the  Rules  and 
Constitutions  :  Ad  missiones  non  deputentur  membra 
quae  modicae  aedificationis  sunt,  destitutique  solida 
virtute,  incedunt  habitu  corporis  parum  composito,  ni 
velint  Superior es  totaliter  eos  perdere.* 

“  Zeal  for  one’s  own  sanctification  is,  then,  the 
necessary  means  for  working  out  our  salvation  and 
preserving  our  Congregation.  Corruption  in  Religious 
Orders  has  always  had  for  its  principle  the  infidelity  of 
their  members  to  the  exercises  of  the  interior  life, 
while  the  most  relaxed  religious  bodies  always  display 
a  certain  amount  of  zeal  for  external  works  of  charity. 
Let  us  hold  firmly  by  this  principle  of  Pere  Judde  :  ‘  I 
sanctify  myself  that  I  may  effect  the  true  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  I  sanctify  others  that  I  may  the 
better  sanctify  myself.’  ‘  If  our  zeal  is  well  regulated,’ 
says  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  ‘  without  being  allowed  to 
wander  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  we  will  bring 
along  with  us  the  souls  we  meet  with  on  the  road  of 
our  own  perfection.’  They  that  follow  this  rule  have 
peace  ;  they  are  and  will  continue  to  be  worthy  sons 
of  the  Blessed  Alphonsus  and  true  Redemptorists. 
They  will  not  be  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals, 
but  will  speak  as  men  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
♦Slightly  modified  text  of  the  Latin  translation  of  our  Constitutions. 
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Scribes  and  Pharisees.  They  will  keep  up  the  fervour 
of  the  Congregation  ;  and  thus  they  will  continue, 
even  after  their  death,  to  work  through  those  who  will 
have  inherited  their  fervour  and  their  zeal  in  the 
apostolic  ministry. 

“  Be  convinced  of  these  things,  Reverend  Fathers 
and  very  dear  Brothers,  be  convinced  of  these  things 
and  act  in  accordance  with  your  convictions — I  ask,  I 
beg  and  beseech  of  you,  I  conjure  you  by  the  Blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  by  your  own  souls’  salvation  and  by  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  your  neighbour — and  thus  you  will  merit  that 
matchless  glory  which  Jesus  Christ  promised  when  He 
said  :  Amen,  I  say  to  you  that  you,  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  sit  on  the  seat  of  his  majesty,  you  also  shall 
sit  on  twelve  seats  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.” 

The  holy  Vicar  General  was  never  done  impressing 
upon  them  his  deep  conviction  that  the  interior  life 
must  be  the  primary  object  of  their  efforts,  the  hidden 
spring  of  all  external  activity  ;  for  it  was,  as  he  put 
it,  the  hinge  on  which  everything  else  turned,  cardo 
rerum  nostrarum.  “  Certainly  the  end  of  our  Insti¬ 
tute  is  the  mixed  life,”  we  read  in  his  circular  of  Jan¬ 
uary  6th,  1841,  “  and  the  lazy  Redemptorist  would  see 
the  dread  anathema  of  Jesus  Christ  hanging  over  his 
head  :  Cast  him  into  the  exterior  darkness.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  contemplative  life  should 
claim  our  first  and  chief  attention.”  Then,  after 
having  proved  his  point  from  the  Rule,  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Saints,  he  advances  a  further  reason 
worthy  of  a  man  on  whom  rests  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
prayer. 

'  ‘  What  reminded  me  of  this,  ’  ’  he  says,  ‘  ‘  is  a  reflection 
of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  on  the  text  :  Behold  I  will  send 
you  Elias  .  .  .  and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers  :  lest  I  come  and  strike  the  earth  with  anathema. — - 
Malach.,  iv.,  5-6.  ‘  Learn  from  this,’  A  Lapide  goes 

on,  ‘  that  men  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
virtue  and  their  zeal  are  the  foundations  and 
pillars  of  the  world,  which  they  bear  up  and  keep  from 
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crumbling  into  ruin  by  their  prayers,  their  merits,  and 
their  zeal.  For,  on  the  one  side,  by  the  power  of  their 
prayers  they  may  be  said  to  fetter  God’s  hands  already 
armed  for  vengeance  ;  while  on  the  other,  by  the 
authority  of  their  preaching  borne  out  by  the  holiness 
of  their  lives,  they  convert  sinners  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  path  of  duty.  They  are  so  many  earthly 
angels  whose  souls  dwell  in  heaven  and  who  seem 
to  be  higher  than  the  earth,  almost  mightier  than  God  ; 
for  God  thinks  more  of  a  single  one  of  these  great  saints 
than  of  a  hundred  ordinary  just  men. 

“  There  surely  is  something  to  spur  us  on  un¬ 
ceasingly  to  progress  in  virtue.  For,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  just,  such  a  man  towers  over  his  fellows  like  a 
giant  raising  his  arms  to  heaven  itself,  and,  like  another 
Jacob,  measuring  himself  against  God  and  prevailing 
over  Him.  Hence  the  Lord  said  to  Ezechiel  :  I 
sought  among  them  for  a  man  that  might  set  up  a  hedge 
and  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  in  favour  of  the  land, 
that  I  might  not  destroy  it :  and  I  found  none.  And  I 
poured  out  my  indignation  upon  them  :  in  the  fire  of 
my  wrath  I  consumed  them. — Ez.,  xxii,  30-31. 

“  Certainly  there  were  just  men  in  Judaea  at  the 
time,  but  none  of  them  was  giant  enough  to  measure 
himself  against  the  Lord  and  snatch  the  thunderbolt 
from  His  hands.  The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the 
promise  made  to  Jeremias  when  he  was  weeping  over 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  :  Go  about  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  arid  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof,  if 
you  can  find  a  man  that  executeth  judgment  and  seeketh 
faith:  and  I  will  be  merciful  unto  it. — Jer.,  v.,  1. 
Nor  must  we  make  the  stock  objection  :  I  admit 
that  a  saint  has  great  power  with  God  :  but  sanc¬ 
tity  is  not  for  me,  for  I  cannot  condemn  myself  to 
the  great  austerities  we  admire  in  the  Saints.  The 
sanctity7'  of  a  religious  consists  in  keeping  his  rule  and 
in  striving  as  he  ought  against  his  evil  propensities. 
Let  us  hear  St.  Ambrose  on  the  subject  : 

“  ‘  Oh,  how  fortunate  is  the  city  that  contains  a 
great  number  of  just  men  !  What  blessings  these  bring 
down  upon  the  rest  !  What  joy  it  gives  me  to  see 
meek  and  wise  men  live  long,  to  see  chaste  virgins, 
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and  widows  who  are  models  of  becoming  gravity  reach 
a  ripe  old  age  !  I  grieve  over  the  dissolution  of  such 
as  these,  no  matter  how  many  their  years  may  have 
been,  for  I  seem  to  see  the  crumbling  of  the  old  walls 
that  were  the  shelter  of  youth,  and  the  vanishing  of 
cities  in  which  the  sinful  found  sanctuary.’ 

“  See,  then,  how  pleasing  to  God  is  a  soul  that  tends 
to  perfection,  and  how  useful,  or  rather  how  necessary 
it  is  for  the  church.  What  will  it  be,  then,  when  a 
whole  religious  family  seeks  God  alone,  wholeheartedly 
and  eagerly  ?  Hence  this  is  the  first  commandment 
for  us  :  never  to  let  the  resolution  we  have  taken  lose 
its  strength,  but  to  keep  to  it  with  all  the  youthful 
ardour  of  the  beginner.  Let  us,  then,  be  men  of 
virtue  and  piety,  let  us  fly  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
let  us  mortify  our  unruly  passions  ;  let  us  put  up  with 
sickness,  scorn,  trouble,  persecution  ;  let  us  aim  at 
perfect  purity  ;  let  us  cultivate  holiness.  All  our 
labour  will  be  light  and  will  soon  be  over,  while  we  have 
an  incomparable  reward  and  an  unfading  crown  to 
look  forward  to.  Let  each  one  apply  himself  to  over¬ 
coming  his  predominant  passion,  and  the  victory  over 
this  will  most  certainly  be  the  outcome  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  examen  gone  through  with  the  requisite  con¬ 
stancy  and  care.  In  a  word,  herein  consists  the  best  of 
penances,  the  true  cross  of  which  Thomas  a  Kempis 
says  :  ‘  He  who  knows  how  to  suffer  rules  the  world, 
conquers  himself,  and  becomes  the  friend  of  Christ  and 
the  heir  to  heaven.'  ” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


LAST  LABOURS  :  AN  AGED  VICTIM 


1837-1848 


HEN  Father  Passerat  introduced  the  Redemp- 


W  toristines  into  Austria,  he  was  far  from  losing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  spiritual  daugh¬ 
ters.  He  showed  his  fatherly  kindness  and  solicitude 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  especially  by  his  gentle  yet 
vigorous  direction,  which  we  can  trace  in  his  letters  to 
Mere  Marie-Alphonse  of  the  Will  of  God. 

Convinced  of  the  great  part  that  prayer  plays  in  the 
success  of  the  missions,  he  would  have  asked  for  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  to  see  monasteries  of  the  daughters  of 
St.  Alphonsus  in  every  land.  He  had  the  happiness 
at  least  of  seeing  two  new  foundations  made  from  the 
mother-house  in  Vienna.  The  first  of  these  was  in 
Stein,  in  Lower  Austria  :  we  do  not  know  how  far  he 
was  personally  responsible  for  this  ;  the  second  was  in 
Bruges,  and  this  first  Belgian  monastery  is  certainly 
the  work  of  the  Servant  of  God,  as  was  also  the  monas.- 
tery  of  the  Landstrasse. 

In  1840  he  was  told  that  several  young  girls  in 
Belgium,  who  were  penitents  of  the  Redemptorists, 
had  a  great  longing  to  embrace  the  religious  state  and 
to  become  daughters  of  St.  Alphonsus.  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  was  Mile.  Vandergotte,  who  wrote  to 
the  Vicar  General  in  her  own  name  and  in  that  of 
her  companions.  She  received  the  following  letter  in 
reply  : 

“  Vienna,  8th  January,  1840.  I  bless  God  for 
having  in  His  mercy  inspired  you  with  such  disposi¬ 
tions.  Yes,  very  dear  Sister,  let  us  give  ourselves 
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wholly  to  that  God  Who  has  so  many  claims  upon  us  ; 
let  us  give  ourselves  to  God  exclusively  for  the  sake  of 
our  one  dear  soul  ;  let  us  offer  ourselves  in  sacrifice  for 
an  unhappy  world  in  order  to  repair  the  outrages  it 
commits  against  God  and  to  disarm  His  justice  by 
moving  Him  to  merc3u  I  beg  of  the  Lord,  through 
His  Holy  Spirit,  to  finish  in  you  what  He  has  so  happily 
begun. 

1  ‘  There  are  many  Christian  maidens  in  Belgium  who 
would  like  to  embrace  the  Rule  of  St.  Alphonsus.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  you  got  together  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  monastery  of  Redemptoristines  in  Belgium. 
They  could  let  you  have  two  religious  from  Vienna. 
Father  Ottmann  wrote  me  lately  to  that  effect. 

“  Of  course,  very  dear  Sister,  you  can  come  to 
Vienna,  should  you  prefer  to  do  so.  There  should 
be  nothing  to  scare  you  in  Germany  ;  you  will  find  one 
French  Sister  in  the  convent,  besides  seven  or  eight 
others  who  speak  French  quite  well.  Then  you  wall 
find  several  French  priests.” 

Mile.  Vandergotte  and  her  companions  had  no  need 
to  go  to  Germany.  At  the  request  of  the  Redemptor- 
ist  Fathers,  Mgr.  Frangois-Rene  Boussen,  the  Bishop 
of  Bruges,  agreed  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to 
admit  the  new  Sisterhood  into  his  diocese.  But  at 
least  a  temporary  abode  had  to  be  provided  and  exeats 
and  passports  procured  in  Vienna,  and  all  this  took 
time  ;  with  the  result  that  the  good  souls  who  were  so 
eager  to  consummate  their  sacrifice  began  to  chafe 
under  delay.  On  the  4th  March,  1841,  the  following 
letter  came  from  Vienna  : 

“  Your  eagerness  to  make  good  your  promises  bodes 
well,  for,  as  St.  Ambrose  says,  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  sluggish,  as  we  can  see  in  the  case  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  who,  in  obedience  to  an  inspiration, 
went  with  haste  into  the  hill  country  of  Judaea  to 
visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  If,  however,  you  have  to 
suffer  a  little  delay,  it  is  because  your  Spouse  wants 
you  to  long  for  and  value  the  honour  and  the  happiness 
of  your  union  with  Him,  and  to  increase  this  longing 
within  you.  At  all  events  you  won’t  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  Jacob.  The  thing  must  be  done  at  least 
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and  at  latest  towards  the  end  of  April.  I  recommend 
you  to  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Alphonsus.” 

For  the  training  of  the  new  community  the  Servant 
of  God  chose  Mere  Marie-Alphonse,  his  eldest  daughter, 
as  he  liked  to  style  her, — that  religious  whom  he  had 
formerly  sent  to  St.  Agatha  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
Order  at  its  source.  Two  senior  nuns  of  outstanding 
merit  were  sent  with  her.  These  were  Sister  Marie- 
Gabrielle  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  who  was  appointed  mis¬ 
tress  of  novices,  and  Sister  Marie  L^opoldine,  who  was 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  touriire  in  the  house  ;  a  lay 
postulant,  Marie  Tschak,  completed  the  little  band. 
Having  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienna  and  the  authorization  of  the  Government,  they 
left  for  Belgium  on  the  2nd  July,  1841.  Just  twenty- 
one  years  had  gone  by  since  the  Superior,  Eugenie 
Dijon,  had  arrived  in  the  Austrian  metropolis. 

On  their  arrival  in  Bruges,  they  found  nine  Belgian 
postulants — six  choir  Sisters  and  three  lay.  They 
began  life  in  a  poor  and  unpretentious  way  in  an  old 
house  to  which  Father  Pilat  contrived  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  a  conventual  appearance.  When  things  were 
pretty  well  in  shape,  Mgr.  Boussen  came  in  person,  on 
the  22nd  August,  to  bless  the  monastery  and  set  up  the 
canonical  enclosure.  The  Order  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  was  thus  planted  in  Bruges,  where  it  was  to 
grow  into  a  hardy  tree  and  in  God's  own  time  stretch 
its  branches  afar. 

The  kind-hearted  bishop  who  had  canonically 
installed  the  daughters  of  St.  Alphonsus  was  also 
pleased  to  preside  at  the  first  ceremony  of  reception 
that  took  place  on  the  25th  February,  1842,  and 
thirteen  months  later,  on  the  23rd  October,  1843,  at 
the  first  religious  profession  of  a  Belgian  Redemp- 
toristine.  On  that  day  Mile.  Vandergotte  took  the 
name  of  Marie-Ther6se  of  the  Crucifix,  and  Father 
Passerat,  whom  she  had  informed  of  the  event,  sent 
her  the  following  letter  : 

“  How  delighted  I  was  to  hear  from  Marie-Therfese, 
from  the  eldest  daughter  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  Belgium, 
from  Sister  Marie-Ther6se  of  the  Crucifix  !  At  last 
she  is  no  longer  Vandergotte,  but  Marie-Theresc  of  the 
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Crucifix,  the  spouse  not  merely  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  of 
Him  Crucified.  Surely,  when  Jesus  Christ  inspired 
you  to  take  that  name,  He  must  have  given  you  a 
special  attraction  for  the  Cross.  I  know  and  feel  that 
nature  does  not  at  all  times  yield  to  this  attraction. 
It  would  like  even  to  find  pleasure  in  meditating  on 
the  sorrows  of  Jesus  Crucified.  But  no,  that  will  not 
happen.  Since  we  are  the  children  of  the  Crucifix,  we 
will  say  with  St.  Teresa  :  ‘  To  suffer,  or  to  die.’  And 
we  will  say  this,  not  only  when  we  feel  the  attraction, 
but  also  when  the  attraction  ceases  and  when  the 
Crucifix  weighs  upon  us.  Then  is  the  hour  of  salva¬ 
tion,  then  is  the  acceptable  time,  since  it  is  then  that 
we  shall  prove  our  sanctity.  There  is  what  excites  our 
admiration  most  in  St.  Francis  Xavier  ( Amplius , 
Domine,  amplius  !)  and  in  St.  Alphonsus  :  their  con¬ 
stancy  in  suffering.  And  so,  dear  spouse  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fix,  never  to  ask  to  be  freed  from  temptations,  but  to 
ask  for  grace  and  strength  to  bear  them,  is  something 
very  nigh  unto  holiness.  Such  are  my  good  wishes 
for  the  eldest  daughter  of  St.  Alphonsus  in  Belgium 
and  for  her  dear  professed  Sisters.  Amen,  amen.” 

With  the  most  fatherly  interest  and  with  a  solicitude 
that  never  flagged  he  encouraged  from  afar  the  young 
and  fervent  community.  He  shared  in  its  sorrows, 
was  delighted  at  its  growth  in  holiness,  and  preached 
to  all  his  correspondents  the  true  perfection  that 
resides  in  the  will  and  in  acts,  and  not  in  feelings. 
“  Be  persuaded,”  he  wrote,  “  of  a  truth  on  which  we 
do  not  sufficiently  reflect  :  we  should  like  to  conquer 
temptations,  but  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  trouble. 
We  fancy  that  once  we  have  made  a  resolution,  virtue 
is  already  acquired.  No,  no,  temptation  will  return, 
and  we  must  bear  it  with  patience  and  courage  and  not 
yield  to  it.”  One  such  letter — a  sprightly  and  roguish 
criticism  of  certain  feminine  failings — affords  a  striking 
picture  of  the  daily  struggle  that  must  be  maintained 
if  the  flowers  of  good  desires  are  to  yield  the  fruit  of 
solid  virtue.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“  Ah,  it  is  beautiful  springtime  in  Bruges  !  Initia 
fervent,  all  is  fervour  at  first.  How  every  tree  is 
adorned  with  its  wealth  of  blossoms  !  What  a  joy  and 
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delight  to  the  eye  !  The  air  is  laden  with  the  scent  of 
those  perfumes  that  draw  after  the  King  of  Glory  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  whose  one  ambition  is  to  be 
allied  to  the  Spouse  of  Virgins. 

“  But  alas  !  the  winds,  the  storms,  and  the  pelting 
rains  will  come  ;  and  I  tremble  for  those  blossoms. 
The  Lord  will  withdraw  His  sweetnesses,  His  sensible 
graces  and  consolations  ;  exercises  of  piety  will  lose 
their  novelty  and  no  longer  move  us.  And  then  we 
think  we  are  no  longer  advancing,  that  we  are  going 
back.  And  there  is  she  quite  cast  down.  ...”  And 
there  and  then  he  makes  a  clever  sketch  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  novice,  of  the  scrupulous  novice,  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted  novice,  of  the  sensitive  novice,  of  the  novice 
who  spares  the  Benjamin,  viz.,  the  ruling  passion,  of 
the  novice  who  divides  her  heart  between  God  and 
creatures,  of  the  novice  who  is  the  slave  of  her  anti¬ 
pathies,  of  the  novice  who  is  a  heroine  until  the  battle 
begins.  And  then  he  proceeds  :  “  The  great  means  of 
saving  ourselves  from  all  these  dangers  is  blind  obed¬ 
ience  to  the  judgment  of  superiors.  .  .  .  Another 
means  is  to  turn  from  every  gloomy  thought  with  the 
same  promptitude  with  which  we  should  shake  off  a 
live  coal  from  some  costly  material.  ...”  “  How¬ 

ever,”  he  concludes,  “  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  the 
Bruges  springtime  pleases  me  greatly  and  fills  me  with 
hope.  Indeed, 

Que  sont  les  fleurs  sans  fruit  ?  Mais  point  de  fruit 
sans  fleur. 

La  fleur  s’epanouit :  oh,  quel  espoir  flatteur  ! 

A  V aspect  de  tes  fleurs,  Bruges,  je  me  console  : 

Jesus  se  rejouit,  et  I'enfer  se  desole. 

“  Precious  flowers,  remain  under  the  care  of  Rey- 
ners*  and  your  plenteous  fruits  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  your  Mother.  .  .  .” 

The  holy  old  man  never  entertained  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  rich  harvest  of  which  this  flowering  spring- 

*  Father  Joseph  Reyners,  temporary  Director  of  the  Monastery  in 
Bruges,  and  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  venerable  master. 
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tide  gave  promise.  He  used  to  say  :  “  According  to 
what  I  hear  from  all  sides,  Bruges  is  going  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  Order,  especially  in  virtue,  and  with  all 
my  heart  I  congratulate  you  and  most  sincerely  and 
most  readily  do  I  thank  the  Lord.  I  am  pleased  with 
your  community  ;  from  all  quarters,  my  dear  daugh¬ 
ter,  I  hear  nothing  but  good  accounts  of  you,  and  of 
all  of  you.  Bruges  is  a  comfort  to  me.”  But  Bruges 
looked  for  something  more  than  letters,  were  they  ever 
so  fatherly  :  a  visit  from  their  esteemed  and  beloved 
patriarch  was  eagerly  longed  for.  He  replied  to  the 
request  as  follows  : 

“  I  will  of  course  do  all  in  my  power  to  go  and  see 
you,  but,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  not  a  Messias,  neither 
for  you  nor  for  your  dear  young  novices.  You  are 
singing  my  praises  too  loudly  to  them.  I  shall  blush 
for  shame  when  I  meet  them  ...  in  spite  of  my  white 
hairs,  which  are  really  my  only  capital  and  my  only 
merit.  I  advise  you  not  to  follow  my  example  :  heap 
up  merit  before  the  white  hairs  come  ;  you  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  grace.” 

Let  us  now  leave  Bruges  and  turn  our  eyes  to 
another  country  into  which  Father  Passerat  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  Congregation  make  its  way. 

When  the  papal  decree  erecting  the  provinces 
appeared,  the  Redemptorists  had  as  yet  no  house  in 
England  ;  but  Providence  seemed  to  have  been 
already  pointing  to  this  new  field.  In  the  course  of 
the  canonical  visitation  in  1837,  Father  de  Held,  while 
in  Liege,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Bishop  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  District  of  England,  Dr. 
Baines.  This  zealous  prelate,  who  had  hurried  to 
Belgium  to  console  the  dying  moments  of  Lord  Grave, 
an  illustrious  convert  and  a  diocesan  of  his  own,  heard 
the  most  glowing  accounts  of  the  sons  of  Blessed 
Alphonsus  de  Liguori.  He  had  an  interview  forth¬ 
with  with  their  superior  and  expressed  his  great  desire 
to  have  them  in  his  diocese.  Father  de  Held  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Servant  of  God,  who  agreed  with 
him  that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  straightway.  However,  it  was  im- 
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possible  just  then,  and  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
giving  a  promise,  until  the  time  came  when  an  increase 
in  their  numbers  should  allow  of  its  being  fulfilled. 
Now  just  at  this  time  a  young  man  of  means,  belonging 
to  a  good  family  in  Liege  and  speaking  English  flu¬ 
ently,  called  on  Father  Passerat  and  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Congregation.  The  Father  received 
him  with  his  wronted  kindness,  interrogated  him  min¬ 
utely,  was  satisfied  with  his  good  dispositions,  and 
received  him  as  a  novice.  Father  de  Held,  on  showing 
him  out,  suddenly  put  the  question  :  “  Would  you  be 
ready  to  leave  your  country  and  go  over  to  England, 
should  the  superior  so  wish  ?  ”  “  Ah,”  was  the 

generous  reply,  “  my  dearest  hopes  would  then  be 
realized.”  The  day  was  to  come  when  superiors 
would  recall  these  words. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Baines  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
promise  he  had  received  when  in  Liege.  Before  a  year 
was  out  he  applied  again,  and  Father  de  Held,  with  the 
leave  and  the  blessing  of  Father  Passerat,  crossed  to 
England.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  bishop. 
His  Lordship  was  desirous  to  bring  matters  to  a  head  at 
once  and  accompanied  his  guest  into  Wales,  where  the 
projected  foundation  was  to  be  made.  The  whole 
scheme,  however,  had  to  remain  in  abeyance,  owing  to 
an  unforeseen  circumstance.  A  new  division  of  the 
English  Vicariates  was  being  discussed  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  under  whose  jurisdiction  would  the  little 
Redemptorist  community  be  on  arriving  in  the 
country.  It  was  possible  that  they  might  have  to  deal 
with  another  prelate  who  would  be  less  sympathetic 
towards  the  sons  of  Alphonsus,  or  have  less  regard  for 
their  rules  and  customs.  Father  de  Held  thought  it 
better  to  wait  ;  and  he  returned  home  without  having 
come  to  any  decision.  Another  visit  to  England  four 
years  later,  in  1842,  justified  his  fears  from  another 
point  of  view.  This  time  it  was  Scotland  that  was  in 
question,  where  a  wealthy  family  offered  to  provide  for 
a  new  foundation.  On  inquiry,  Father  de  Held 
realized  that  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Scotland,  while 
calling  out  with  might  and  main  for  Redemptorists, 
was  laying  down  parish  work  as  an  essential  condition 
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of  their  entrance.  As  may  be  imagined,  neither 
Father  de  Held  nor  Father  Passerat  could  think  of 
accepting.  Dr.  Baines  was  then  ruling  in  the  Western 
Vicariate.  On  his  way  back  from  Scotland,  Father  de 
Held  wished  to  make  a  friendly  call  at  least.  Most 
unexpectedly,  this  visit  of  courtesy  secured  the  success 
of  his  journey  and  brought  the  former  negotiations  to  a 
head.  In  Falmouth,  a  town  within  his  territory,  there 
was  a  considerable  body  of  Catholics  who  had  no 
priest  ;  and  the  church  and  house  that  were  ready  to 
hand  seemed  to  call  for  a  community  of  evangelical 
labourers  who  would  have  plenty  of  work.  Dr. 
Baines  offered  this  post  to  Father  de  Held,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted.  The  Falmouth  foundation  was 
thus  decided  upon. 

The  execution  of  the  scheme  followed  quickly  on 
this  decision,  and  one  of  the  first  set  aside  for  the 
English  mission  was  Louis  de  Buggenoms,  the  fervent 
postulant  whose  vocation  we  have  above  described. 
He  had  just  completed  his  studies,  and  it  was  with 
unbounded  apostolic  joy  that  he  received  orders  to 
leave  for  England.  With  him  went  Father  Lempfried, 
as  superior,  and  a  laybrother  named  Felician.  They 
left  Ostend  on  the  9th  June,  1842.  Soon  after  they 
had  been  settled  in  Falmouth,  they  got  their  first 
reinforcements  in  the  person  of  Fathers  Lans  and 
Petcherine. 

As  usual,  the  divine  seal  of  the  Cross — a  guarantee, 
moreover,  of  success — was  stamped  upon  the  new 
foundation.  As  usual,  too,  Father  Passerat  supported 
and  encouraged  his  sons  from  afar,  making  their 
troubles  his  own  and  rejoicing  at  the  same  time  at  the 
good  they  were  effecting  for  the  glory  of  God.  After 
Falmouth  came  the  foundation  in  Hanley  Castle,  in 
the  diocese  of  Birmingham.  This  second  venture 
owed  its  existence  to  the  princely  generosity  of  a 
wealthy  benefactor  named  Mr.  Gandolfi.  Father 
Passerat  humorously  styled  him  the  Maecenas  of  his 
English  Fathers. 

As  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  trace  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  these  foundations  further,  we  shall  merely 
show  by  some  extracts  from  letters  the  keen  interest 
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taken  in  them  by  the  Servant  of  God.  On  the  29th 
October  1842,  he  wrote  to  Father  Lempfried  : 

“  Far  from  bothering  me,  your  letters  are  a  pleasure, 
especially  when  I  see  that  your  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  that  have  cost  Jesus  Christ  so  dear  carries 
you  over  mountains  and  seas.  You  have  already 
given  pleasure  to  our  Divine  Saviour  and  enriched 
your  own  soul  with  merit,  quia  fecisti  hand  rem.  .  .  . 
In  the  next  place,  you  have  the  merit  of  having  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  holy  Will  of  God,  to  which  you  entrust 
everything.  To  be  straight  with  you,  I  don’t  think 
the  time  has  yet  come  (for  sending  more  Fathers  to 
England.)  The  Belgian  communities  are  still  too 
small  ;  but  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  able 
to  take  wing.” 

What  nothing  could  hold  back  was  their  zeal,  and 
the  resulting  success  delighted  the  man  of  God. 
“  How  wonderful,”  he  wrote,  “  in  a  country  that 
formerly  thirsted  for  Catholic  blood  to  see  and  possess 
a  house  of  Religious  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  who 
work  in  the  open  day  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  actually  enjoy  the  protection  of  those  who 
were  once  their  foes  !  Magnificate  Dominum  mecum, 
exaltemus  nomen  ejus  in  idipsum.  You  should  thank 
God  also  for  having  been  chosen  for  such  a  great  work. 
The  name  of  Romulus  is  written  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  but  yours  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Only 
persevere  and  don’t  be  scared  by  the  difficulties  that 
will  yet  beset  your  path  ;  for  God,  as  St.  Teresa  says, 
is  always  faithful  in  rewarding  by  crosses  the  good 
we  do  for  His  glory.  Courage  then,  dear  Father, 
courage  !  and  trust  in  God,  since  it  is  obedience  that 
has  sent  you.  If  you  cannot  unfortunately  do  all  the 
good  you  would  like,  remember  that  the  Lord  rewards, 
not  the  success,  but  the  effort  we  have  made  :  Curam, 
non  curationem  petit  Deus.  Never  lose  heart.” 

Thus  did  the  man  of  God  speak  to  Father  Lemp¬ 
fried,  the  Superior  in  Falmouth.  But  he  is  most  care¬ 
ful  at  the  same  time  to  exhort  him  not  to  neglect 
either  the  interior  life  or  regular  observance.  “  Let 
your  lofty  enterprise  be  founded  on  strict  observance. 

.  .  .  I  am  pleased  to  hear  about  your  new  church  and 
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convent  ;  but  what  pleases  me  still  more  are  these 
words  of  your  letter  :  1  We  are  building  according  to 
our  constitutions.’  Do  not  depart  from  the  letter  of 
the  constitutions  except  impossibility  or  absolute 
necessity  demands  it.  They  who  follow  this  line 
of  conduct  shall  see  the  peace  of  God  rest  upon 
them.” 

Nor  was  the  youthful  Father  de  Buggenoms  for¬ 
gotten.  The  holy  Vicar  General  wrote  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  his  stay  in  England  :  “You  are  indeed 
justifying  the  hopes  I  formed  of  you  in  Wittem. 
Strive  to  persevere,  and  you  will  gain  the  prize 
reserved  for  those  who  overcome.  Do  all  you  can  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  whatever  about  others, 
do  not  neglect  your  own.” 

The  fervent  religious  took  these  wise  counsels  so 
well  to  heart  that  he  ever  remained  foremost  amongst 
the  most  worthy  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus.  No  one 
did  more  to  consolidate  the  English  foundations  than 
he.  In  a  letter  written  by  Father  Passerat  we  notice 
even  a  reference  to  a  miraculous  occurrence  that  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  glory  of  his  dear  disciple:  “  I  must  thank 
you  for  having  given  me  the  details  of  the  miraculous 
cure  worked  by  your  ministry  and  under  your  very 
eyes.  It  edified  me  much.  God  is  always  wonderful 
in  PI  is  Saints.” 

The  cure  in  question,  which  made  a  great  sensation 
in  England,  was  that  of  Sister  Alexis,  of  the  Notre- 
Dame  Nuns  founded  by  the  Blessed  Julie  Billiart. 
Father  de  Buggenoms  had  brought  her  to  Falmouth 
with  a  few  companions  to  take  over  a  school  for  young 
girls.  Sister  Alexis  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  there  was 
a  fear  lest  her  death  might  endanger  the  work  it  had 
cost  so  much  to  begin.  Father  de  Buggenoms  then 
had  one  of  those  inspirations  we  read  of  in  the  lives  of 
the  Saints  :  on  Christmas  Eve  he  went  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  nun — for  such  in  truth  she  was — and  in 
confident  tones  gave  her  an  obedience  to  be  cured. 
Whether  it  was  through  the  virtue  of  him  who  com¬ 
manded,  or  of  her  who  was  given  the  command, — 
the  Sister  suddenly  recovered  and  at  once  arose  and 
resumed  her  laborious  duties. 
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Amongst  the  labourers  of  the  first  hour  who  were 
the  recipients  of  words  of  cheer  from  the  Servant  of 
God,  we  must  mention  Father  Lans.  Having  suc¬ 
ceeded  Father  Lempfried  as  superior,  he  turned  to 
Father  Passerat  in  all  his  anxieties,  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  never  had  he  to  wait  long  for  a  reply. 
What  the  Vicar  General  recommended  to  everyone 
else  he  recommended  to  him — composure  and  modera¬ 
tion  even  in  zeal  ;  for  all  those  missioners  needed  the 
bridle  rather  than  the  spur.  “  Moderate,”  he  wrote, 
“  moderate,  I  beg  of  you,  Father  Ludwig’s  zeal  and 
impetuosity  :  violenta  non  durant.  Do  not  worry 
about  your  duties  as  superior  ;  you  did  not  seek 
the  position,  and  Our  Lord  will  assist  you.  Only 
remain  in  the  humble  dispositions  you  have  described. 
Think  of  the  early  American  Fathers.  Like  you 
they  sowed  in  tears  ;  your  tears  also  will  water  your 
mission.” 

America  was  indeed  a  most  inspiring  example  for 
those  who  undertook  missions  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
difficulties  that  inevitably  beset  the  beginnings  of  all 
holy  enterprises.  The  Servant  of  God  already  foresaw 
the  erection  of  an  American  province.  Until  such  a 
step  became  feasible,  he  wished  at  least  to  facilitate 
the  government  of  the  houses  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  numerous.  The  fact 
that  the  English  foundations  were  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Belgian  provincial  seemed  to  present  a 
good  opportunity  of  bringing  this  about.  Com¬ 
munication  with  America  was  much  easier  from 
England  than  from  Austria,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  making  their  appearance  in  those  distant  lands 
could  thus  be  more  expeditiously  dealt  with.  With 
the  consent,  then,  of  his  consultors,  the  Servant  of  God 
petitioned  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  to  attach  the  American  houses  to  Belgium,  at 
the  same  time  requesting  the  Rector  Major  to  support 
him  in  Rome.  The  decree  effecting  this  change 
appeared  on  the  16th  November,  1844. 

About  this  time  a  foundation  that  was  to  mean 
much  for  the  Gallo-Helvetian  province  was  made  in 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Port,  near  Nancy.  First  of  all,  it 
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brought  about  the  return  to  France  of  Father  Ott- 
mann,  a  distinguished  religious  who  was  one  day  to 
rule  the  province  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  became  the 
novitiate  and  eventually  the  provincial  residence.  As 
we  do  not  mean  to  return  to  the  subject,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  here  that  Father  Passerat,  before  going  out  of 
office,  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  three  more  houses 
opened  in  France  :  those  of  Landser  in  Alsace,  of 
Teterchen  in  Lorraine,  and  of  Contamine-sur-Arve  in 
Savoy. 

Other  horizons  wider  still  were  opening  out  before 
him  :  the  East  Indies,  the  distant  missions  of  Java  and 
Sumatra,  which  the  Dutch  Government,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Internuncio  Mgr.  Ferrieri,  was  urging 
the  Redemptorists  to  take  over.  This,  however, 
would  have  entailed  a  dangerous  weakening  of  the 
personnel  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  at  the  time 
was  none  too  strong,  as  well  as  the  sacrificing  of  com¬ 
munity  life  as  prescribed  by  the  constitutions.  The 
Servant  of  God  met  the  most  urgent  requests,  which 
were  almost  menacing  in  their  tone,  with  an  unbend¬ 
ing  refusal  ;  and  as  the  Internuncio  kept  plying  the 
Belgian  Provincial  and  the  Rector  of  Wittem  with 
letters,  these  Fathers  declared,  in  obedience  to  Father 
Passerat ’s  injunctions,  that  the  question  of  acceptance 
or  refusal  was  a  matter  for  higher  superiors  to  deal 
with  and  for  them  alone.  Thus  did  the  saintly  Vicar 
General  take  upon  himself  all  the  odium  and  all  the 
consequences  of  assuming  an  attitude  which  he  deemed 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  his  Institute.  Prima  lex 
salus  or dinis. 

We  are  now  drawing  nigh  a  period  of  his  life  to  which 
we  may  fittingly  apply  the  words  spoken  by  the 
Redeemer  to  those  who  came  to  arrest  Him  :  This 
is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness. — Luke,  22.,  53. 

But  before  drinking  the  bitter  chalice,  the  man 
of  God  was  to  taste  the  holy  joys  of  a  last  visit  to  his 
beloved  children.  He  arrived  in  Belgium  on  the  10th 
April,  1845.  Father  de  Held,  reappointed  provincial, 
was  making  ready  to  inaugurate  his  second  triennium 
by  visiting  the  American  houses.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Vicar  General,  this  important  visitation  was  pre- 
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pared  for  with  all  possible  care,  and  the  most  ample 
powers  were  delegated  to  the  Visitor  for  the  making 
of  whatever  regulations  the  interests  of  observance 
might  call  for.  Father  Passerat  at  once  began  his 
farewell  rounds.  Never  perhaps  were  his  holiness 
and  his  fatherly  affection  seen  to  better  advantage. 
Liege,  Saint-Trond,  Tournai,  Wittem  benefited  in  turn 
by  his  burning  words  and  his  persuasive  example. 
“  He  left  us  all  deeply  impressed,”  we  read  in  the 
Belgian  chronicles,  “  by  his  holy  counsels  and  by  the 
sight  of  his  virtues.  He  dwelt  chiefly  on  constancy, 
piety,  and  the  fear  of  God.  Many  times,  as  all  can 
testify,  he  foretold  the  upheaval  that  was  to  occur  in 
1848  and  told  us  he  would  be  driven  from  Vienna  and 
end  his  days  in  Belgium.” 

Nor  were  the  Redemptoristines  in  Bruges,  who  had 
been  longing  for  and  had  begged  a  visit,  forgotten. 
The  building  of  their  monastery  was  at  last  complete, 
and  the  Sisters  were  to  leave  their  temporary  abode 
and  move  into  it  on  the  23rd  June  of  this  same  year 
1845.  Their  delight  on  seeing  their  patriarch  come 
and  preside  personally  at  the  ceremony  may  be 
imagined.  He  did  more.  During  his  stay  in  Belgium, 
he  managed  to  steal  a  few  days  from  his  duties  to  give 
them  to  his  beloved  daughters  ;  he  heard  their  con¬ 
fessions  and  gave  them  conferences  which  made  their 
fervour  still  greater  and  which  were  listened  to  as 
though  they  were  oracles  from  heaven. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  new  wing  for  the  Novitiate  at  Saint-Trond — an  event 
recorded  by  a  marble  slab  bearing  his  name. 

After  Belgium  came  France  and  Switzerland. 
Leaving  Wittem  on  the  12th  July,  he  arrived  at 
Bischenberg  the  second  day  after  and  immediately 
opened  the  visitation.  He  broke  it  off  at  the  close  of 
the  fifth  day  in  order  to  go  to  Saint-Nicolas-du-Port. 
While  there,  the  community  was  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  admiring  his  extraordinary  prudence,  or 
rather  an  instance  of  that  supernatural  enlightenment 
that  was  often  so  evident  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
When  looking  over  the  accounts  of  the  house,  he 
noticed  the  following  entry  :  Donated  to  the  house 
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by  Father  N.~ — 20,000  francs.  Without  saying  a 
word,  he  took  a  pen  and  drew  a  big  line  through  it. 
The  Fathers  who  were  looking  on  at  this  curious 
proceeding  were  dumbfounded.  “  But,  Most  Rever¬ 
end  Father,”  one  of  them  exclaimed,  “  why  this  refusal 
which  is  really  an  insult  to  the  donor  ?  ”  “No,”  was 

the  answer,  “  I’ll  accept  nothing  from  him.”  The 
sequel  showed  how  wisely  the  Servant  of  God  had 
acted  in  declining  an  act  of  generosity  whose  motive 
he  suspected.  The  benefactor  soon  changed  his  senti¬ 
ments.  Four  years  later,  he  lost  his  vocation  and 
demanded  strictly  the  interest  on  a  loan  he  had 
formerly  made  spontaneously  for  the  purchase  of  the 
house.  He  even  went  beyond  his  rights,  and  superiors 
had  good  reason  to  bless  Providence,  Who,  through 
Father  Passerat,  had  saved  them  from  serious  trouble. 

He  completed  his  series  of  canonical  visits  this  year 
by  one  he  made  to  Switzerland.  The  beloved  Vicar 
General,  who  was  so  eagerly  longed  for,  arrived  in 
Fribourg  on  the  30th  July.  Father  Rey,  one  of  the 
junior  Fathers  of  the  community,  has  recorded  a  touch¬ 
ing  little  scene  of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness.  The 
Bishop  of  Fribourg,  on  being  informed  of  his  saintly 
friend’s  arrival,  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  him,  and  the 
Servant  of  God  hurried  to  the  door  to  meet  his  Lord- 
ship.  Then  one  of  those  little  contests  took  place  that 
we  read  of  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Father  Passerat 
had  fallen  on  his  knees  to  get  the  bishop’s  blessing. 
“  No,  no,”  the  latter  at  once  exclaimed,  “  ’tis  you, 
Father,  who  must  bless  me.”  “  Never,”  said  the  man 
of  God  :  “  'tis  for  the  poor  religious  to  get  his  bishop’s 
blessing.”  A  little  friendly  altercation  ensued,  and  at 
last  Mgr.  Yenny  had  to  give  in  and  bless  his  friend. 
But  he  got  even  with  him.  “  Since  you  would  not 
give  me  your  blessing,”  he  said,  “  you  must  let  me 
embrace  you.”  Father  Passerat,  smiling  through  his 
tears,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bishop.  The 
people  of  Fribourg  were  afforded  a  last  opportunity  of 
admiring  “  the  tall  priest  who  is  always  praying.” 
“  When  going  through  the  streets  with  him,”  Father 
Rey  tells  us,  “I  could  see  his  lips  moving  quietly  as 
though  stirred  by  some  heavenly  inspiration,  while 
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his  hands,  half-concealed  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 

kept  ceaselessly  fingering  his  beads.” 

The  canonical  visitation  that  began  on  the  31st  July 
continued  in  the  midst  of  joy  that  was  not  unmingled 
with  a  great  sadness.  The  Fathers  knew  it  was  his 
last.  And  the  holy  old  man  himself,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  could  only  say  on  leaving 
them  :  “  My  dear  children,  we  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven.”  Both  he  and  they  would  have  wished  to 
prolong  this  last  visit  ;  but  circumstances  called  him 
away.  The  first  rumblings  of  the  storm  of  civil  war 
were  already  making  themselves  heard  in  Switzerland. 
Everybody  had  been  scared  by  the  assassination  of 
prominent  people.  A  priest  could  no  longer  venture 
abroad  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  Hence  the  Fribourg 
Fathers  forced  the  venerable  superior  to  dress  in  lay 
clothes  before  starting  on  his  journey.  Not  to  dis¬ 
tress  them,  he  consented  ;  but  his  garb  made  him  smile 
and  would  have  been  but  a  poor  disguise  in  case  of 
need,  as  there  was  a  priestly  dignity  stamped  on  his 
face  and  person  that  nothing  could  hide.  On  the  1  ith 
August,  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Angels,  to 
whom  he  had  a  most  special  devotion,  he  took  the  road 
back  to  Vienna,  which  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
without  hindrance. 

His  entrance  into  the  Austrian  metropolis  was  really 
like  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  Calvary.  Well  used 
as  he  was  to  godless  clamour,  he  could  not  close  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  formidable  crisis  was  at  hand. 
The  enemy  press  had  never  been  so  bitter.  The  most 
scurrilous  lies  were  spread  broadcast,  poisoning  the 
minds  of  men,  awakening  mean  grudges  against 
religion  and  its  ministers,  and  stirring  up  the  lawless 
passions  of  an  excited  populace.  The  Redemptorists 
and  their  venerable  Superior  were  the  special  objects 
of  this  press  campaign.  No  lie  was  too  absurd  for  the 
misguided  people  to  swallow.  It  was  even  stated  in 
the  papers  of  the  Empire  and  the  adjoining  countries 
that  Father  Passerat,  implicated  in  a  plot  against  the 
safety  of  the  State,  had  hanged  himself  in  despair 
behind  the  high  altar  !  People  came  to  the  parlour 
for  details  of  the  sad  event.  The  Fathers  were 
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indignant  and  distressed.  The  victim  took  his  trouble 
gaily  and  said  to  his  confreres  :  “  Let  them  talk  if  it 
amuses  them.”  He  even  took  up  his  pen  and  related 
his  hanging  in  a  humorous  letter  which  deserves 
insertion  here.  It  is  dated  from  Vienna,  Easter  Mon¬ 
day,  1846. 

“You  will  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as 
rumour  has  it  that  I  imitated  the  death  of  Judas  and 
died  in  despair.  The  town  went  mad  for  joy  ;  even 
the  Leipzig  papers  had  it,  the  matter  was  so  well  con¬ 
cocted  and  reported.  Inquiries  were  made  at  the 
consistories  of  Olmutz  and  Breslau  to  find  out  if  it 
were  true.  Thus  I  was  hanging  for  three  weeks. 
Anybody  could  see  me  who  liked  any  day  ;  but  my 
tragic  end  was  so  well  authenticated  that  they  did  not 
want  to  see  me.  You  see,  dearest  daughter,  that  I  am 
not  the  same  person  in  Austria  that  I  am  in  Belgium. 
In  Bruges  I  am  exalted  to  the  stars,  while  in  Vienna  I 
am  swung  on  the  gallows.  All  I  care  is  that  God  may 
pardon  me  my  sins,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  He  wilh 
Listen,  I  must  tell  you  everything  :  they  were  not 
entirely  mistaken  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  told  you 
perhaps,  I  hanged  my  honour  long  ago  ;  when  we  do 
that  we  are  impervious  to  everything.  In  case  you 
have  not  done  the  same,  I  advise  you  to  do  it,  not 
through  any  stoical  indifference,  but  for  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Who  died  on  a  gibbet 
for  us.” 

The  one  thing  that  pained  him  in  the  whole  episode 
was  the  offence  given  to  God,  together  with  the 
chastisements  such  offences  call  down.  “  In  Bruges,” 
he  writes,  “  they  exalt  me  to  the  stars  :  in  Vienna  they 
hoist  me  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  Both  in  Vienna 
and  in  Bruges  they  are  mistaken,  with  this  great 
difference,  however,  that  while  Our  Lord  will  reward 
the  good  nuns,  I  fear  much  for  the  German  unbelievers, 
for  whom  we  must  say  from  our  hearts  :  ‘  Pater, 
dimitte  illis,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.’  What  Vienna  thinks  does  not  worry 
me  ;  but  what  you  think  about  me,  my  dear  Sisters, 
is  a  source  both  of  confusion  and  of  comfort.” 

Slander  did  not  satisfy  the  hate  of  the  godless.  One 
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day  a  brutal  fellow  stood  in  front  of  the  man  of  God 
in  the  public  street  and  spat  in  his  face.  The  old  man 
merely  remarked  as  he  wiped  away  the  spittle  :  “  Oh, 
he  need  not  fancy  that  will  upset  me."  On  another 
occasion,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  a  young  man  and  a  girl  leaning  over  a 
balcony  saw  him  coming.  When  he  was  almost  in 
line  with  them,  the  youth  whipped  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  began  to  load  it  saying  :  “  Watch  me  pick 
off  that  big  crow."  “  Oh,  do  let  me  have  that  plea¬ 
sure,"  remarked  his  companion  ;  and  she  seized  the 
weapon  so  eagerly  and  so  awkwardly  that  it  went  off 
in  her  hands.  She  fell  with  a  loud  cry.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place, 
Father  Passerat  was  about  to  rush  to  the  assistance 
of  the  wretched  girl,  when  Father  Madlener  dissuaded 
him  from  doing  so  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  house  was  not  one  into  which  he  could 
decently  go. 

To  bear  every  insult,  to  face  persecution,  to  look 
forward  with  joy  even  to  the  prospect  of  martyrdom 
itself — such  was  the  one  thought  and  occupation  of 
the  Servant  of  God  during  those  critical  days.  “  Let 
us  make  acts,  not  of  fear,  but  of  courage,"  he  would 
say,  “  that  it  may  be  said  of  us  that  we  were  ready  for 
martyrdom,  but  that  martyrdom  was  not  ready  for 
us."  He  wished,  and  hoped  perhaps,  for  such  a 
glorious  end  ;  but  Heaven  was  satisfied  with  his 
goodwill. 

His  great  soul,  moreover,  always  set  duty  above 
everything,  considering  it  a  joy  to  sacrifice  life  itself 
in  order  to  be  true  to  its  call.  To  a  religious  who 
dreaded  the  climate  of  a  house  to  which  he  had  to  go, 
he  wrote  :  “  Oh,  if  obedience  sent  me  to  a  country 
where  the  climate  would  kill  me,  what  a  grand  chance 
I  should  have  of  becoming  a  martyr  to  obedience  !  ” 
And  he  proved  by  his  own  example  that  this  was  no 
empty  boast  :  “  14th  July,  1846.  Here  I  am  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena  where,  I  assure  you,  it  is  hot. 
I  was  afraid  of  facing  this  climate  at  my  age  ;  as  I 
thought,  however,  that  my  presence  was  necessary  in 
order  to  show  those  young  Italians,  who  complain 
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that  they  don’t  know  the  German  Superiors,  that  we 
are  thinking  of  them  and  caring  for  them,  I  have 
risked  my  life,  or  at  any  rate  my  health.” 

Nor  could  anything  divert  his  attention  from  the 
great  concerns  of  the  religious  family  entrusted  to  his 
keeping  ;  and  the  threatening  future  did  but  increase 
his  zeal.  From  Europe,  where  the  rumble  of  the 
revolutionary  storm  was  already  heard,  his  eyes 
turned  to  far-off  America,  where  the  sons  of  Alphonsus 
were  henceforth  assured  of  a  home.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  houses  with  Belgium  had  to 
cease.  They  were  now  numerous  enough  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  vice-province,  and  we  have  mentioned 
already  that  Father  Neumann  was  placed  at  their 
head.  He  felt  the  burden  greatly,  and  the  Vicar 
General  wrote  words  of  encouragement  and  help. 
It  was  a  case  of  one  hero  cheering  on  another  on  the 
field  of  battle  :  “  I  know  all  your  trials  both  exterior 
and  interior  ;  I  know  them,  and  I  sympathize  with 
you  the  more  readily  as  I  have  gone  through  them 
myself,  for,  alas  !  I  am  Vicar  General.  I  can  truly 
say  with  St.  Paul  :  Sive  autem  tribulamur  .  .  .  my 
tribulations  allow  me  to  exhort  you  to  suffer  similar 
ones  with  patience.  Courage,  Reverend  and  very 
dear  Father,  it  is  obedience,  or  rather  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  has  laid  the  burden  of  authority  on  your  shoul¬ 
ders  :  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  then,  Who  must  help  you, 
and  He  will  do  so.  Let  neither  rebuffs  nor  contra¬ 
dictions  disquiet  you.  God  does  not  demand  success 
of  us  :  Explicita  cura  tua,  recumbe,  when  you  have 
done  your  duty  as  superior,  be  at  peace.  Besides, 
you  may  soon  be  freed  from  the  burden.  Should 
the  clouds  now  hanging  over  Europe  break,  it  may 
easily  happen  that  most  of  us  shall  have  to  seek 
refuge  in  America.” 

At  this  period  other  dangers  besides  those  arising 
from  impending  revolution  engrossed  the  thoughts 
of  the  Vicar  General — dangers  all  the  more  formidable 
as  they  were  of  a  domestic  nature  and  touched  the 
Congregation  in  a  vital  spot. 

In  spite  of  the  papal  decree  of  1841  creating  the 
provinces,  the  internal  organization  of  the  Institute 
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was  not  yet  completed.  The  opposition  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Government  held  everything  in  abeyance  and 
gave  rise  to  a  painful  situation  from  which  it  was  most 
desirable  to  emerge.  Now,  just  at  this  very  time,  an 
excellent  opportunity  offered  for  opening  up  negotia¬ 
tions  afresh.  Father  Hugues,  a  man  worthy  of  the 
highest  confidence,  both  by  reason  of  his  aptitude  for 
business  and  of  his  excellent  religious  spirit,  had  just 
completed  the  German  translation  of  the  works  of 
St.  Alphonsus.  Father  Passerat  commissioned  him  to 
go  personally  to  Rome  and  to  Nocera  and  present  his 
translation,  in  order  to  secure  the  various  approbations 
from  high  quarters  that  would  commend  it  to  the 
public.  Providence  ordained  that  two  invaluable 
helpers  should  join  the  delegate  from  Vienna.  Father 
Dechamps,  worn  out  by  excessive  work,  needed  to 
recruit  his  strength,  and  his  Provincial,  Father  de 
Held,  thought  that  the  most  pleasant  kind  of  rest 
would  be  a  trip  to  Italy  and  a  stay  in  that  country. 
He  assigned  him  Father  Pilat  as  a  companion.  Father 
Passerat,  delighted  with  this  arrangement,  wrote  as 
follows  to  Father  Dechamps  :  “  I  sincerely  hope  that, 
while  not  forgetting  your  health,  you  will  get  a  good 
opening  for  doing  something  to  further  our  interests.” 
He  contemplated  having  the  finishing  touch  put  to 
the  decree  by  securing  the  erection  of  the  Neapolitan 
province  and  the  transfer  of  the  Generalate  to  Rome — 
or  at  least  of  advancing  things  in  that  direction. 

Father  Hugues  readily  obtained  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  for  his  work.  On  his  return  from  Rome  to 
Naples  and  Nocera,  he  found  his  two  Belgian  con¬ 
freres  before  him.  A  few  weeks’  stay  amongst  the 
kind  Neapolitan  Fathers  (who  proved  excellent  con¬ 
freres  and  showed  the  tenderest  charity  towards  the 
German  Fathers)  thoroughly  convinced  the  three 
transalpine  delegates  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained,  as  the  King  of  Naples  met  the  suggested 
alterations  with  the  most  explicit  refusal.  When  in 
Rome,  the  travellers  had  an  interview  with  Cardinal 
Orsini  the  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars,  with  the  Secretary  Mgr.  Luci- 
ardi,  and  with  Mgr.  Bizarri,  the  Pro-secretary  of  the 
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same  Congregation.  The  one  measure  that  seemed 
immediately  feasible  was  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  Procurator  general,  socius  Procuratoris  gen- 
cralis ,  as  allowed  by  Article  VII  of  the  Decree  of  1841. 
Such  an  official  would  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Transalpine  Congregation  in  Rome  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  transference  of  the  Generalate.  At  the 
time,  such  a  step  was  impossible  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Rector  Major,  now  an  old  man,  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  his  entourage  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  though  quite  willing  to 
support  the  Rector  Major  in  the  matter,  had  no  wish 
to  fall  foul  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  by  compelling  him 
to  make  the  move.  In  a  lengthy  audience  His  Holi¬ 
ness  listened  to  the  report  that  Father  Dechamps  laid 
before  him.  When  the  latter  stated  that  the  decree 
of  Gregory  XVI  granted  the  transalpine  Fathers  the 
right  of  choosing  a  socius  for  the  Procurator  general 
who  would  look  after  their  special  interests,  the  Pope 
said  :  “  You  must  proceed  with  this  appointment  at 
once,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  representative 
with  the  Holy  See.” 

They  had  not  to  deliberate  long  before  making  their 
choice  ;  and  it  even  seems  that  it  had  been  already 
made  in  advance.  Father  Passerat  informed  Father 
Hugues  that  this  post  of  honour  was  entrusted  to 
him,  allowing  him  to  return  to  Vienna  just  to  get  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties.  These  instructions  are  dated  28th  June, 
1847  5  in  a  letter  written  on  the  2nd  July  the  Rector 
Major  was  advised  of  the  appointment  ;  finally,  the 
socius  Procuratoris,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  presented 
his  letters  patent  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  which 
accepted  them  by  a  rescript  of  the  30th  September, 
1847- 

Alas  !  three  months  had  not  elapsed  when  the  Vicar 
General  communicated  to  Father  Ripoli  the  bad 
news  that  the  Revolution  had  already  entered  upon 
its  disastrous  course  :  “  God  has  willed  to  afflict  the 
Congregation  in  these  countries.  To  begin  with, 
typhus  has  broken  out  in  Wittem.  Besides  the  lay- 
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brother  whose  death  I  have  already  announced,  three 
more  have  succumbed. 

“  A  still  more  deplorable  calamity  is  the  ruin  of  our 
house  in  Fribourg  :  church,  sacred  vessels,  vestments — 
everything  has  been  profaned.  The  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  broken  open  and  everything  pillaged  or 
confiscated.  The  Fathers  even  had  their  breviaries 
torn  from  their  hands  and  their  cloaks  from  their 
shoulders.  Our  confreres,  condemned  to  exile  for 
life,  were  given  only  three  days  to  leave  Swiss  ter¬ 
ritory.  They  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  muskets 
and  drawn  swords.  Thanks  be  to  God,  though, 
they  all  got  away.  Some  escaped  to  Savoy,  others  to 
Alsace.” 

As  we  know,  the  seven  Catholic  Cantons — Fribourg, 
Lucerne,  Zug,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Valais 
— formed  the  Sonderbund  or  separate  alliance,  to 
defend,  if  needs  be  by  force,  the  liberties  of  their 
cantons  as  well  as  their  religion — both  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Radicals.  A  hostile  majority  in 
the  Federal  Diet  declared  the  alliance  dissolved. 
The  Sonderbund  relied  on  support  from  France  and 
Austria  ;  but  these  two  powers  were  satisfied  with 
sending  their  sympathy.  In  spite  of  their  bravery, 
the  Catholics  were  speedily  crushed  in  the  unequal 
contest,  in  which  they  numbered  seven  cantons  to 
fifteen,  and  the  taking  of  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and 
other  towns  by  the  Federal  troops  under  General 
Dufais  compelled  them  to  capitulate.  In  Fribourg 
and  elsewhere  the  Radical  troops  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  worst  excesses. 

"  Even  in  Bavaria,”  Father  Passerat  writes,  “  the 
Congregation  is  in  great  peril.”  It  was  the  same, 
unfortunately,  in  many  other  countries.  “  In  Ger¬ 
many,”  he  says,  “  in  France,  in  every  European 
country  in  short,  we  are  beset  by  dangers  that  must 
soon  become  more  grave.”  He  wrote  in  the  same 
strain  on  the  ioth  March,  1848. 

The  storm  was  indeed  about  to  burst  over  the 
Austrian  capital.  Three  days  after  this  letter,  on  the 
13th  March,  when  the  community  had  gathered  for 
dinner  in  the  refectory,  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
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the  Rector  Father  Kosmacek  entered  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling.  “  I  have  just  witnessed  the  revolution,”  was 
his  exclamation  to  the  community  wondering  at  his 
consternation.  He  then  told  them  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  nunciature  to  hear  Mgr.  Viale  Prela’s  confes¬ 
sion.  He  was  just  finishing  when  a  strange  noise, 
with  which  the  sound  of  firing  was  soon  mingled, 
arose  from  the  palace  square.  The  Father  and  the 
prelate  rushed  to  the  window.  What  a  sight  met 
their  eyes  !  The  square  was  black  with  people. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  raging  insurgents  were 
crowding  into  it,  uttering  threats  of  death. 

Father  Kosmacek  got  away,  and  reaching  the 
monastery  by  side  streets,  brought  the  dread  tidings 
to  his  community.  They  all  sought  shelter  imme¬ 
diately  with  friends.  A  family  hard  by  the  convent 
was  delighted  to  harbour  Father  Passerat.  A  few 
Brothers  and  two  Fathers — Wohlmann  and  Reymann 
— alone  remained  to  mind  the  convent.  Father 
Reymann  went  to  the  church  and  consumed  the 
sacred  particles  in  order  to  save  them  from  profana¬ 
tion  ;  Father  Wohlmann  prepared  the  poor  Brothers 
for  the  violent  death  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
Nor  was  their  danger  a  mere  imaginary  one.  From 
the  very  room  in  which  they  had  made  their  con¬ 
fession  they  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  infuriated 
mob  clamouring  for  nothing  less  than  the  burning 
down  of  the  monastery.  Father  Wohlmann  thereupon 
sent  for  military  aid.  A  detachment  of  eighty 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  scene  and  took  up  their  position 
in  front  of  the  convent.  They  remained  there — 
muskets  at  the  ready— from  two  in  the  afternoon 
until  eight  o’clock  at  night,  and,  though  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  their  assailants  at  bay  without 
firing,  they  had  to  repel  three  distinct  attacks.  At 
length,  however,  the  mob  became  so  exasperated 
that  the  officer  in  command  feared  being  rushed  and 
advised  the  Father  to  seek  shelter  with  Count  Czer- 
mingham,  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  rely.  The 
Father,  though  unable  to  procure  a  disguise,  got 
through  in  a  most  providential  way.  The  community 
was  saved.  Everyone  remained  in  his  hiding-place 
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for  a  few  days  and  then  quietly  returned  to  the  con¬ 
vent.  On  the  1 8th  March,  the  emperor  published  a 
constitution  that  put  an  end  to  the  riots  for  the  time. 
His  Majesty,  convinced  that  the  revolution  was  over 
in  Vienna,  invited  the  religious  to  return  to  their 
monasteries.  The  danger  was  looked  on  as  past,  and 
everything,  it  was  thought,  could  go  on  as  usual. 
This  unfortunate  sense  of  security  was  to  lead  to 
great  disaster. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  April,  the  monster  that 
was  thought  dead  suddenly  awoke.  About  ten 
o’clock,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Redemptorists 
were  surrounded  by  agitators  and  national  guards. 
The  sad  scenes  witnessed  forty  years  before  in  War¬ 
saw  were  then  renewed.  The  Fathers  and  Brothers 
were  put  under  arrest,  hustled  into  trucks  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  military  escort  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  vilest  insults  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
driven  out  of  the  city  in  different  directions.  Their 
captors  then  left  them  to  their  fate,  strictly  forbidding 
them  ever  to  set  foot  in  Vienna  again. 

Father  Passerat’s  experience  was  particularly  pain¬ 
ful.  Neither  his  holiness  nor  his  grey  hairs  saved  him 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  They  clamoured  to 
have  him  shot.  Though  his  keepers  did  not  give  him 
up,  they  treated  him  with  revolting  barbarity.  As 
soon  as  the  waggon  that  bore  him  off  got  to  a  lonely 
part  of  the  country,  close  to  the  district  of  Ottakring, 
they  threw  him  brutally  to  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a 
wayside  crucifix,  saying  :  “  There’s  your  God  ;  if  He 
can  help  you  call  on  Him.”  The  poor  old  man  was 
so  exhausted  that  he  fainted  when  he  fell.  An  old 
servant  who  had  gone  in  search  of  him  found  him  and 
brought  him  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house  belonging 
to  the  Scotch  Benedictines.  These  religious  took 
him  in  for  the  time  ;  but  the  relentless  foe  was  on  the 
watch.  The  Mayor  of  Ottakring,  hearing  that  a 
Redemptorist  had  found  sanctuary  within  his  com¬ 
mune,  at  once  presented  himself  at  the  monastery. 
The  refugee  was  speaking  with  the  Abbot  and  the 
faithful  servant  who  had  joined  him.  The  Mayor 
broke  in  upon  their  conversation  with  true  Jacobin 
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courtesy  :  “  If  you  don’t  send  that  Liguorian  packing 
as  soon  as  possible,  we’ll  burn  the  house  and  every¬ 
thing  belonging  to  it.”  “  But  what  on  earth  can 
these  men  have  against  me  ?  ”  the  Servant  of  God 
quietly  remarked  ;  “  if  they  kill  me,  they  only  send 
me  the  sooner  to  heaven.” 

All  those  who  had  been  driven  out  were  made  the 
object  of  the  blindest  fury.  “  The  Redemptorists 
were  hunted  like  wolves,”  Father  Passerat  said  later 
on.  Their  best  friends,  terrorised  by  search-parties 
of  special  police,  closed  their  doors  pitilessly  against 
all  who  knocked.  Noble  exceptions,  however,  were 
to  be  found  amongst  the  humbler  as  well  as  amongst 
the  upper  classes. 

Not  wishing  to  expose  the  Benedictines  to  insult 
and  annoyance,  the  Servant  of  God,  accompanied  by 
his  trusty  retainer  Joseph  Krizeith,  withdrew  to  a 
short  distance  from  Vienna  and  begged  the  hospitality 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Enzersdorf.  They  too  were 
afraid  of  endangering  their  monastery  by  harbouring 
a  Redemptorist.  The  Curb  was  not  so  fearful,  and  he 
threw  open  his  house  and  his  heart  to  the  old  man 
who  was  being  persecuted  for  justice’s  sake.  Joseph 
Krizeith  was  sent  back  to  Vienna  to  borrow  the 
necessary  money  for  the  journey  and  to  get  passports. 

Father  Passerat  had  no  idea  how  his  brethren  had 
fared  ;  but  he  knew  that  Father  Joseph  Reyners  was 
at  the  time  taking  the  waters  at  Gradefenberg,  in 
Austrian  Silesia.  Pie  accordingly  wrote  to  him  as 
follows  :  “  May  the  most  holy  Will  of  God  be  blessed, 
and  adored,  and  accomplished  in  all  things.  We  have 
been  surprised,  arrested  and  driven  out,  as  well  as 
the  two  communities  of  Sisters.  We  are  all  scattered, 
and  we  know  practically  nothing  about  one  another. 
In  case  you  return  to  Vienna,  you  will  find  our  houses 
closed.  You  had  best  return  directly.  I  only  wish 
you  could  get  a  passport  and  the  loan  of  some  money. 
They  have  not  left  us  as  much  as  a  shirt.  I  am 
staying  about  nine  or  ten  miles  outside  Vienna.  If 
you  write,  address  :  ‘  To  the  Father  Guardian  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Enzersdorf,  near  Vienna,  in  Austria.’ 
Do  not  put  my  name  on  the  envelope.  Cam  persecuti 
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vos  fnerint  et  dixerint  omne  malum  adversum  vos, 
mentientes,  propter  me,  gaudete  et  exultate.  Our  hosts 
even  are  nervous  about  taking  us  in  and  I  can’t  say 
how  long  I  shall  be  here.  Show  your  love  for  me  by 
rejoicing  to  hear  that  I  am  suffering  patiently.  Would 
I  could  suffer  more  perfectly.” 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Father  Joseph  Reyners  had 
no  sooner  read  this  letter  than  he  hurried  to  Vienna. 
What  he  beheld  in  that  unhappy  city  given  up  to 
anarchy,  and  what  he  learned  about  the  expulsion  of 
the  Fathers,  is  almost  beyond  belief  :  the  house  had 
been  overrun  by  a  mob  of  madmen  ;  it  had  been 
thoroughly  and  methodically  pillaged  under  the 
guidance  of  a  traitor  ;  the  crucifix  had  been  run 
through  with  bayonets,  the  book  of  the  Rules  torn 
and  trodden  upon,  and  the  archives  cast  into  the  fire, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  documents  left  to  serve 
as  materials  for  a  slanderous  pamphlet  against  the 
Liguorians  ;  a  special  police  had  been  organised  to 
hunt  out  the  Redemptorists  who  were  concealed  in 
the  town  ;  and  all  the  old  friends  of  the  Fathers  were 
terrified  at  being  suspected  of  harbouring  them. 
Father  Reyners  experienced  this  to  his  own  cost. 
In  spite  of  his  secular  disguise,  they  who  had  nothing 
but  words  of  welcome  for  him  before  now  begged  him 
not  to  cross  their  threshold  ;  one  lady,  whose  courage 
was  not  on  a  level  with  her  generosity,  handed  him 
travelling  expenses  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

By  dint  of  much  searching  and  inquiry  Father 
Reyners  at  last  discovered  that  Father  Passerat  had 
succeeded  in  starting  for  Altoetting,  in  Bavaria. 
The  old  servant  already  mentioned  had  begged  the 
requisite  money  in  the  city  and,  through  the  agency 
of  the  French  embassy,  had  secured  two  passports, 
one  for  his  master  and  the  other  for  himself.  A 
choir  novice  named  Scheby  went  with  them  ;  they 
reached  Altoetting  on  Saturday  14th  April. 

As  Father  Passerat  had  sent  no  word  of  his  coming, 
a  sensation  was  caused  in  the  community  when 
suddenly,  towards  the  end  of  the  midday  recreation, 
he  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene  disguised  as  a 
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layman.  “  Don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  the  old  man  asked 
with  a  smile.  “  Of  course  we  do,”  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers  replied,  as  they  fell  on  their  knees  for  his 
blessing  and  then  cast  themselves  into  his  arms  with 
an  emotion  we  can  readily  understand.  “  They 
drove  me  out  of  Vienna,”  he  went  on,  “  and  on  leaving 
the  city  I  blessed  it  with  a  sign  of  the  cross.  Let  us 
be  glad,  let  us  leap  for  joy,  for  everything  we  suffer 
these  sad  times  we  are  suffering  solely  for  the  name 
of  Jesus.”  Then  he  spoke  to  them  of  humility,  of 
love  for  one’s  enemies,  and  of  perseverance  in  the 
midst  of  trials  and  persecutions. 

He  remained  in  this  fervent  community  of  Altoetting 
until  Easter  Tuesday,  the  24th  April,  cheering  them 
all  by  frequent  and  burning  discourses.  As  sup¬ 
pression  was  hanging  over  the  Altoetting  house  also, 
the  zealous  superior  conversed  with  his  beloved 
children  on  the  line  of  conduct  they  should  follow  in 
case  they  were  dispersed,  in  order  that  they  might 
remain  true  Redemptorists  to  the  end,  and  he  issued 
instructions  and  gave  the  necessary  dispensations, 
chiefly  in  matters  of  poverty,  that  the  circumstances 
demanded. 

Father  Joseph  Reyners  had  rejoined  him  in  Bavaria. 
In  his  company,  and  with  the  novice  Scheby  and 
Father  Hubert  Smets  of  the  Altoetting  community,  he 
resumed  his  journey  to  Belgium. 

“  The  poor  old  man,”  Father  Reyners  writes,  “  is 
never  done  making  acts  of  resignation  to  the  Will  of 
God  and  repeating  every  moment  :  ‘  Si  erit  malum  in 
civitate,  quod  non  fecerit  Dominus  :  shall  there  be  evil 
in  a  city,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  done  ?  ’  He  will 
not  allow  the  slightest  sign  of  bitterness  against  our 
enemies  to  be  manifested  in  his  presence,  or  a  single 
hard  word  to  be  said  against  them.  He  has  indeed 
all  the  tender-heartedness  of  a  saint.” 

The  journey  was  one  long  prayer.  His  secular 
dress  was  a  poor  disguise  ;  at  times  he  would  forget  his 
new  part  and  start  praying  aloud  ;  at  times  some  tell¬ 
tale  object — his  rosary,  or  his  breviary  with  pictures 
and  markers  flying  out  of  it — would  slip  from  his 
hands  before  his  fellow-travellers.  He  looked  so 
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little  like  a  layman  that  one  lady  asked  if  that  vener¬ 
able  old  man  was  a  bishop.  Nothing  unpleasant, 
however,  marked  their  flight.  On  reaching  Belgium 
from  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  side,  he  made  a  brief  stay  at 
Wittem,  and  on  the  9th  May  he  was  at  Liege,  his  first 
halting-place  in  Belgium,  and  the  last  scene  of  his 
long  superiorship. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  activity 
displayed  at  the  close  of  his  career  by  this  man  of 
seventy-six,  worn  out  by  his  years,  his  infirmities, 
and  the  multiplied  anxieties  of  the  times.  This  burning 
and  shining  light  shone  and  burned  with  the  same 
brightness  and  warmth  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning. 

The  Belgian  province  had  no  procurator,  and  so  he 
appointed  one  in  the  person  of  Father  Van  Linden. 
The  sad  state  of  his  persecuted  Congregation  inspired 
him  to  issue  instructions  for  its  guidance,  which 
might  well  serve  as  a  rule  for  all  religious  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  cloister.  They  are  dated 
14th  May — the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  in  Liege. 

In  this  masterly  circular  Father  Passerat  lays  down 
the  basic  principle  that  “  religious,  even  when  dis¬ 
persed,  are  religious  still,  are  still  bound  by  their 
vows,  until  such  time  as  lawful  authority  has  given 
them  a  formal  dispensation.”  Religious,  then,  who 
have  been  driven  out,  must  above  all  else  see  to  the 
keeping  of  their  vows,  and  for  this  end  they  must  fall 
back  for  defence  on  the  greatest  possible  fidelity  to 
all  the  prescriptions  of  their  Rule,  as  far  as  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow.  According  to  the  Servant  of  God, 
whoever  has  the  real  spirit  of  his  vocation  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  However,  the  two  main 
points  of  obedience  and  poverty,  which  St.  Alphonsus 
calls  the  pillars  of  the  Institute,  may  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  abnormal  situation,  call  for  special 
directions. 

With  regard  to  obedience,  no  subject  must  remain 
independent.  The  dispersed  members  must  keep  in 
touch  with  their  respective  superiors  at  least  by 
letter  ;  the  whole  series  of  superiors  actual  or  to  be  is 
carefully  pointed  out,  and  each  one  is  told  whom  and 
in  what  he  must  obey  or  command. 
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The  novices  who  want  to  persevere  in  their  vocation 
must  keep  up  their  life  of  prayer,  as  far  as  may  be, 
and  do  of  their  own  free  choice  what  the  professed 
members  do  by  obligation.  The  students  are  urged 
to  choose  a  house  where  they  may  pursue  their  studies. 
The  missioners  are  reminded  what  they  are  free  to 
take  on  and  what  they  must  decline  in  the  way  of 
work.  The  duties  of  superiors  are  mapped  out  as 
well  as  those  of  subjects  :  they  are — zeal,  vigilance, 
and  dependence  on  higher  superiors. 

On  the  subject  of  poverty  there  is  nothing  narrow, 
nothing  that  leaves  the  door  open  to  scruples,  in  the 
practical  regulations  he  gave  ;  but  they  carefully 
forestall  both  the  spirit  of  proprietorship  as  well  as 
a  manner  of  living  that  would  be  opposed  to  customs 
received  and  sanctioned  by  the  constitutions.  “  Be¬ 
ware,”  he  says,  “  beware  of  the  spirit  of  ownership  ; 
it  is  the  first  mesh  of  the  net  spread  under  our  feet  by 
the  devil,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  loss  of  the 
grace  of  vocation.” 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  his  flight  to  Belgium 
and  left  them  his  address,  he  concludes  :  “  I  enjoin 
upon  all  to  write  as  soon  as  possible  either  to  myself, 
or  to  the  Provincial  Superior,  that  each  one  may  let 
us  know  where  he  is,  where  he  intends  settling,  and 
how  he  is  faring.  I  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  for 
Superiors  to  make  these  instructions  known  at  once 
to  such  of  their  subjects  as  are  dispersed  or  are  in 
danger  of  being  so.  The  future,  my  very  dear 
Brothers,  is  fraught  with  danger.  But  blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation  :  for,  when  he  hath  been 
proved,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  God  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  him.  Sedebitis  et  vos  .  .  . 
you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  seats  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel."  (Liege,  14th  April,  1848.) 

Not  satisfied  with  this  circular,  he  wished  to  gather 
his  consultors  about  him  in  order  to  cope  with  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  the  situation. 
He  asked  them  to  meet  him  in  Liege  ;  but  thej^  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  leave  Austria.  They  were  of 
opinion  that,  taking  into  account  the  political  unrest 
and  the  difficult3r  of  keeping  up  communication,  the 
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office  of  vicar  general  should  cease,  and  that  provincial 
superiors  should  enjoy,  in  their  respective  provinces, 
the  powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Vicar  General. 
They  sent  up  the  proposal,  first  to  Rome,  then  to 
Nocera,  through  the  medium  of  Father  Hugues,  the 
Assistant  Procurator  General.  Such  a  petition  was 
not  granted  easily,  and  it  took  all  Father  Hugues’ 
diplomacy  to  allay  the  fears  it  aroused.  At  the  same 
time  steps  were  taken  to  prevail  upon  Father  Passerat 
to  resign. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  to  be  feared  from  him  ; 
his  longing  to  return  to  the  ranks  has  already  been 
dwelt  upon.  No  sooner  was  the  subject  broached 
than  he  exclaimed  :  “Yes,  surely,  most  willingly  will 
I  resign.”  Without  more  ado  he  wrote  to  the  Rector 
Major.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  troubles  in  Vienna 
and  of  his  flight  to  Belgium,  he  proceeds  :  “  In  these 
lamentable  circumstances,  banished  as  I  am  far  from 
my  consultors,  without  any  hope  of  my  being  able  to 
have  them  by  me  soon  ;  unable,  consequently,  to  act 
canonically  ;  crushed,  moreover,  under  the  weight  of 
my  many  years  ;  I  come  now,  with  the  approval  and 
on  the  advice  of  all  the  Fathers,  to  lay  my  burden  of 
vicar  generalship  at  the  feet  of  Your  Paternity. 
Furthermore,  as  the  appointment  of  a  new  vicar  does 
not  seem  feasible  in  the  present  circumstances,  the 
Provincials,  and  with  them  the  majority  of  the 
Fathers,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
give  the  Provincials  more  extended  powers,  together 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  Your  Paternity.  This  is 
a  question  the  Provincials  can  discuss  amongst  them¬ 
selves  with  their  consultors.” 

As  he  was  appointed  Vicar  General  in  1841  by  the 
Holy  See  as  well  as  by  his  Superior  General,  he  sent 
two  copies  of  his  resignation  to  Father  Hugues, 
entreating  him  to  get  it  accepted  as  soon  as  possible 
both  in  Rome  and  in  Nocera.  Three  weeks  passed 
without  a  reply  ;  he  got  anxious  and  urged  the  Father 
to  act  in  the  matter  : 

“  I  forwarded  you  my  resignation,  sending  you  two 
copies — one  for  the  Sacred  Congregation  and  the  other 
for  the  Rector  Major.  As  I  was  put  into  office  by  the 
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Sacred  Congregation,  I  think  my  resignation  should 
be  accepted  in  that  quarter,  and  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  Rector  Major  alone  would  not  leave  me  entirely 
at  ease.  Please  assure  me  that  my  resignation  will  be 
accepted  as  soon  as  possible.  Henceforth  I  will 
remain  passive  in  the  matter.  The  Provincials  seem 
to  think  that  with  more  ample  powers  they  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  vicar  general.  That  may  be  ;  but,  thank 
God,  that’s  none  of  my  business.” 

These  last  words  point  pretty  clearly  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Servant  of  God  welcomed  his  resignation  as  a 
deliverance,  he  contemplated  with  uneasiness  and 
regret  the  doing  away  with  the  vicar  generalship. 
Two  years’  experience  were  to  show  that  his  fears  were 
well  founded. 

The  Rector  Major’s  reply  left  Nocera  on  the  9th 
July,  and  was  as  follows  : — “  No  more  distressing  or 
lamentable  news  could  reach  the  ears  of  a  sick  man 
tied  to  a  bed  of  pain  for  two  years  than  the  news  that 
has  been  brought  from  Rome.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  also  that  our  Congregation  has  been  banished 
from  Austrian  territory  ;  and  now  comes  your  letter 
of  the  8th  inst.  confirming  all  these  details.  You  add 
that,  in  these  sad  circumstances,  at  a  distance  from 
your  consultors,  unable  to  take  any  decision  canon¬ 
ically,  and  weighed  down  by  infirmities  and  years, 
you  tender  your  resignation  as  Vicar  General.  I  have 
weighed  your  reasons  well  and  taken  the  opinion  of  my 
consultors.  I  should  not  have  gone  beyond  admiring 
and  praising  the  motives  that  actuate  the  step  you 
have  taken,  had  not  these  motives  filled  me  with  com¬ 
passion  and  moved  me  irresistibly  to  comply  with 
your  wishes.  I  therefore  accept  the  resignation  of 
your  position  and  dignity  of  Vicar  General  of  the 
Transalpine  Congregation,  and  I  hereby  ratify  the 
same.  Earnestly  begging  for  myself  and  for  us  all  a 
remembrance  in  your  prayers,  I  embrace  you  with  all 
my  heart  and  beg  of  God  to  pour  out  upon  you  the 
abundance  of  His  rewards  and  the  riches  of  His 
blessings.” 

The  letter  notifying  the  Provincials  of  his  resignation 
was  no  less  loud  in  praise  of  the  venerable  old  man  : 
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“  Wishing  to  accede  to  your  desires,  founded  on 
solid  and  serious  reasons,  which  you  have  expressed 
in  your  letters  of  the  23rd  June  last,  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  such  a  step,  I  have  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  though  with  much  regret,  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  office  of  Vicar  General  which  our  beloved 
brother  Father  Joseph  Passerat  has  spontaneously 
tendered.  It  was  his  own  wish  to  be  relieved  of  a 
charge  which  he  has  made  glorious  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  he  resigned  it  to  me  in  his  letter  of  the 
8th  June.  I  have  written  to  him  letting  him  know 
that  his  resignation  has  been  accepted.  May  his 
memory  be  ever  held  in  benediction  !  ” 

Acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars  still  remained  to  be  obtained. 
It  was  conveyed  in  the  following  terms  through  its 
Prefect,  Cardinal  Orioli  : 

“  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
taking  into  account  the  circumstances  alleged,  accepts, 
though  with  much  regret,  the  resignation  tendered  by 
Your  Reverence  of  your  office  of  Vicar  General  for  the 
Transalpine  portion  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer  ;  the  aforesaid  acceptance,  however, 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Provincials  of  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  been  invested  with  the 
special  powers  granted  them  by  a  rescript  of  this  same 
Sacred  Congregation  dated  the  18th  August.” 

“  The  Sacred  Congregation  takes  advantage  of  the 
present  occasion  to  bestow  on  Your  Paternity  that 
meed  of  praise  due  to  the  zeal  and  prudence  with  which 
you  have  ruled  the  Transalpine  Religious  under  your 
Vicariate,  and  to  the  devotion  you  have  shown 
towards  the  Apostolic  See.  While  saying  this  much  in 
order  to  set  }mur  mind  at  ease,  I  wish  you  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  heavenly  gifts.  Rome,  20th  October,  1848.” 

“  J.  A.  Cardinal  Orioli.” 

Father  Passerat  had  always  longed,  as  he  put  it, 
to  have  an  interval  between  life  and  death.  Moreover, 
during  his  canonical  visit  at  Tournai,  he  had  foretold, 
or  manifested  the  hope  that  he  would  return  to  the 
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cradle  of  the  Congregation  in  Belgium,  there  to  end  his 
days  as  a  simple  subject.  One  day  even,  shortly 
before  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  remarked  to  a 
Brother  in  Vienna  :  “Now  I  am  certain  that  I  shall 
not  die  as  Vicar  General.’’  The  Brother  adds  :  “  He 
said  this  with  such  conviction  and  assurance  that  I 
thought  he  might  possibly  have  had  a  special  revela¬ 
tion  on  the  point.”  What  he  longed  for  and  foresaw 
was  his  at  last.  All  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  describe 
the  closing  days  of  a  holy  life  spent  in  retirement,  in 
silence,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  most  exalted  virtue. 


CHAPTER  XV 


A  SAINT  IN  SECLUSION 

I 848-I 858 

THE  veneration  in  which  the  Servant  of  God  had 
always  been  held  became  more  profound  than  ever 
when,  shorn  of  all  authority,  he  had  nothing  but  his 
holiness  and  his  merits  to  call  it  forth. 

For  the  past  year,  Father  de  Held  had  been  relieved, 
at  his  own  earnest  request,  of  the  government  of  the 
Belgian  province  and  was  devoting  his  attention  as 
Visitor  to  the  new  foundations  in  England.  It  was  not 
therefore  he  that  put  forth  the  welcoming  hand  to  his 
esteemed  and  beloved  master  when  he  stepped  into 
the  ranks  of  ordinary  subjects.  Father  Heilig,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Provincial  at  the  time,  was  second  to  none  in 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings  towards  Father 
Passerat,  and  as  soon  as  the  resignation  had  become  an 
actuality  on  the  23rd  October  of  this  same  year  1848, 
he  circularized  all  the  houses,  stating  in  detail  the 
honours  that  were  to  be  paid  to  the  ex-Vicar  General  : 

“  Though  no  longer  invested  with  his  high  office,” 
he  wrote,  “he  is  still  our  Superior  by  reason  of  his 
years,  his  merits,  his  virtues,  and  his  experience.  It 
is  my  wish  that  he  retain  in  the  Belgian  province  the 
primacy  of  honour  which  his  long  and  important 
services  have  done  so  much  to  deserve.  It  is  now  our 
duty,  as  his  children  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  sing  becomingly 
the  praises  of  this  venerable  old  man,  to  do  honour  to 
his  grey  hairs,  to  show  him  our  gratitude  and  our  love 
in  every  possible  way.  Let  each  community  write  to 
him  and  request  the  consolation  of  a  visit.  His  con¬ 
fessor  shall  be  his  only  superior.  When  he  comes  to 
any  house,  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  the  Superior's 
blessing,  but  all  shall  ask  his.  The  local  Superiors 
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shall  look  upon  it  as  a  joy  to  let  him  give  the  blessing 
to  the  community  morning  and  night.  In  the  re¬ 
fectory  and  at  all  the  common  acts,  he  shall  take  the 
first  place,  and  the  title  of  Most  Reverend  Father 
shall  be  always  given  him.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
prescribing  these  marks  of  veneration  I  am  but  antici¬ 
pating  your  own  wishes.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  manifestations  of  gratitude  and 
affection  crowded  so  thick  upon  the  Servant  of  God 
that  he  was  quite  overcome  and  wrote  : 

“  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  affection 
you  have  shown  me,  an  affection  I  have  done  so  little 
to  deserve.  Neither  during  my  life  nor  after  my  death 
will  I  cease  praying  for  you,  my  dear  Brothers.  No¬ 
body  and  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  you.  I  ask  a  like 
favour  for  myself,  for  I  see  that  death  is  very  nigh,  and 
I  stand  in  need  of  God’s  mercy.  Forgive  my  neglig¬ 
ence,  my  bad  example,  and  my  other  offences,  I  beg  of 
you,  and  you  will  obtain  pardon  for  me,  I  trust, 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  your  own  fervent  prayers  in 
which  I  have  such  faith. 

“  I  cannot  hide  the  joy  and  consolation  that  Belgium 
in  general  has  afforded  me  ;  I  thank  you  and  exhort 
you  to  give  the  same  consolation  to  your  respective 
superiors,  and  God’s  blessing  will  be  upon  you.  Obey 
them,  but  blindly  ;  the  religious  who  so  obeys  is  the 
blind  man  whose  sight  Jesus  Christ  restores  and  en¬ 
lightens  wondrously. 

“  To  imitate  our  holy  Father  Alphonsus  after  a 
fashion,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  these  words  : 
Nos  autem  orationi  et  ministerio  verhi  instantes  erimus. 
You  see  how  the  Apostle  put  prayer  in  the  first  place. 
This  made  St.  Bernard  say  :  Verbum,  exemplum,  oratio, 
tria  haec  ;  major  autem  oratio.  Then,  perseverance  is 
assured  and  heaven  is  opened. 

“  I  earnestly  commend  you — and  will  never  cease  to 
do  so — to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph.” 

This  letter  is  dated  from  Bruges,  where  the  Servant 
of  God  was  residing.  Had  it  been  possible,  the  various 
houses  of  the  Congregation  would  have  contended  for 
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the  happiness  of  having  him  within  their  walls. 
Father  Neubert,  once  his  youthful  pupil  in  Valsainte, 
thought  he  had  a  claim  on  him  in  Bischenberg,  where 
he  was  provincial  consultor  at  the  time.  We  do  not 
possess  the  letter  of  invitation,  but  the  following  is  the 
reply  : 

“  Reverend  and  very  dear  Father  Neubert. — You  are 
very  kind  ;  you  give  me  yet  a  further  proof  of  your 
affection — an  affection  I  have  never  doubted  ;  and 
this  should  increase  my  affection  for  you — as  indeed  it 
does.  But  with  all  my  longing  to  see  you  and  to 
draw  consolation  from  the  meeting  for  all  our  personal 
and  general  woes,  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  gratifying 
this  wish  just  now.  Here  I  am  appointed  confessor 
to  the  Redemptoristines  in  Bruges.  Well,  I  have  got 
something  to  do  at  any  rate.  You  know  a  man  should 
not  be  altogether  out  of  employment  ;  I  give  missions 
too  by  taking  the  place  of  a  Dutch  missioner. 

“  Thus,  dear  Reverend  Father,  God  wants  us  all  to 
mortify  ourselves  and  to  do  so  at  all  times,  until  we 
meet  in  our  true  country,  where  all  our  longings  will  be 
satisfied.  The  Lord  reward  you  for  your  kindness  in 
sending  me  my  Gnadenbrod  so  nicely,  in  the  midst  of 
my  confreres  of  Valsainte  and  others  who  have  the 
best  title  to  my  heart’s  tenderest  affections.  Re¬ 
member  me  to  all  those  dear  souls  who  are  so  good  as 
to  think  of  me." 

The  Dutch  missioner  he  had  set  free  for  the  missions 
by  taking  his  place  in  Bruges  was  Father  Swinkels, 
who  later  on  became  Bishop  of  Surinam  in  Dutch 
Guinea.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Redemp¬ 
toristines  in  Bruges,  the  Redemptorists  had  been 
allowed  to  take  over  their  direction  temporarily  and 
had  a  small  residence  in  the  town,  an  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ing-house  which  they  had  rented,  opposite  the  con¬ 
vent.  Two  or  three  Fathers  and  two  laybrothers 
made  up  the  little  community.  Superiors  offered  this 
post  to  the  Servant  of  God,  who  accepted  it,  “  glad," 
as  he  said  himself,  “  not  to  be  altogether  out  of  em¬ 
ployment." 

It  was  indeed  a  joy  for  these  good  religious  to  have 
as  guide  one  whom  they  revered  as  a  saint.  They  had 
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already  had  a  visit  from  him  since  his  arrival  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  domestic  chronicles  are  careful  to 
register  the  events  of  the  memorable  day. 

The  holy  man  began  by  paying  his  respects  to  the 
Divine  Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle.  After  having 
given  Benediction,  he  went  down  to  the  parlour  where 
the  assembled  community  was  awaiting  him.  “  We 
were  deeply  moved,”  writes  the  chronicler,  “  at  the 
thought  of  the  unworthy  treatment  undergone  by  this 
venerable  old  man.  He  said  joyfully  to  us  :  ‘  Here  I 

am  hunted  out,  my  dear  Sisters  ;  but  let  us  be  glad. 
They  can  take  everything  away  from  us — our  convent, 
our  religious  habit,  and  the  rest.  What  nobody  can 
deprive  us  of  is  our  title  of  Redemptorist  and  Re- 
demptoristine.  Such  we  are,  and  such  we  shall  remain 
for  eternity.  One  morning  on  awakening  I  felt  filled 
with  consolation  as  I  said  to  myself  with  a  smile  : 
Here  am  I  driven  out  too  !  Is  it  not  grand  to  remain 
Redemptorists  and  Redemptoristines  in  the  thick  of 
bayonets  !  Let  us  harbour  no  bitterness  against  evil¬ 
doers,  but  let  us  adore  God’s  justice  towards  us.  If 
the  measure  of  iniquity  is  filled  up,  let  us  strike 
our  breasts,  for  we  too  have  sinned.  I  feel  sore  at 
heart,  and  yet  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  ask  the  Lord 
to  cease  scourging  us,  but  I  ask  Him  to  protect 
His  Elect.’  ” 

The  holy  man  forgot  himself,  to  think  only  of  the 
offence  against  God.  Not  only  did  he  utter  no  word 
of  complaint,  but  he  took  up  the  defence  of  his  per¬ 
secutors.  “  Let  us  pity  them,”  he  would  say,  “  for 
they  have  done  more  harm  to  themselves  than  to  us.” 
“  But  those  Viennese  have  driven  you  out,”  it  was 
urged.  Whereupon  he  replied  gratefully  :  “  Yes  but 
then  they  maintained  me  so  long  !  ”  In  Wittem, 
when  plied  with  questions  concerning  the  bad  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received,  he  asked  in  astonishment  : 
“  And  where  did  you  hear  all  that  ?  ” — “  From 
Brother  Charles  Zirnig,”  was  the  answer.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  garrulous  companion  of  his  flight,  he 
remarked  :  “  Ah,  Brother  Zirnig,  that’s  not  right  ;  we 
should  never  talk  evil  of  our  neighbour.” 

The  Sisters  in  Bruges  knew  all  these  details  with 
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many  others  besides  ;  and  so  they  hailed  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  delight  the  coming  of  a  director  who  shone 
with  the  splendour  of  such  heroic  virtue. 

His  one  thought  on  entering  upon  his  life  of  retire¬ 
ment  had  been  to  bury  himself  in  God,  to  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  prayer  as  into  his  native  element,  while 
devoting  what  remained  of  his  strength  to  the  guiding 
of  chosen  souls  who  would  suffer  no  grace  in  them  to  be 
void. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1848,  that  he 
became  superior  in  Bruges  and  chaplain  to  the  Re- 
demptoristines,  and  such  he  remained  for  two  whole 
years.  He  was  an  admirable  director  of  souls,  in¬ 
structing  others  much  more  by  example  than  by  word. 
Twice  a  week  he  heard  the  Sisters’  confessions  and  once 
at  least  gave  them  a  spiritual  conference.  Nor  did  he 
make  his  great  age  an  excuse  for  omitting  one  iota  of 
the  exercises  prescribed  by  his  own  Rule.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  give  the  conference  to  the  one  Brother  who  at 
times  alone  shared  his  solitude.  He  dreaded  scandal¬ 
izing  his  neighbour,  and  so,  as  the  Sisters  rose  at  four, 
while  the  Fathers  usually  rose  at  half-past,  he  said  to 
the  Brother  :  “  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  Fathers 
are  less  austere  than  the  Sisters  :  let  the  bell  be  rung 
then  at  four.” 

But  the  man  of  God  did  not  wait  for  the  bell  before 
going  to  the  church  in  the  early  morning  to  pour  out 
his  soul  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  How  often, 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  witness  kneeling  in  the 
tribune,  did  he  make  his  way  towards  the  altar,  reciting 
as  he  went  the  Miserere  or  the  Gloria  Patri  in  solemn 
and  feeling  tones  !  On  reaching  the  communion  rails, 
he  would  kneel,  bow  his  head  low,  and  pray  with  such 
fervour  and  unction  that  no  one  could  listen  to  him 
unmoved. 

During  the  Paschal  season  especially,  he  arose  at  a 
still  earlier  hour  and  recited  six  Paters,  Aves,  and 
Glorias  with  extended  arms  in  front  of  each  con¬ 
fessional  to  obtain  the  grace  that  no  one  would  make 
a  bad  confession. 

What  was  particularly  admirable  was  the  sight  of 
the  Servant  of  God  at  the  altar.  We  are  told  that  one 
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day,  while  St.  Alphonsus  was  saying  Mass  in  the 
monastery  church  of  Ciorani,  a  young  Neapolitan 
named  Gaspar  Corvino  was  so  struck  by  his  fervour 
and  recollection  that  there  and  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  the  disciple  of  such  a  priest  ;  he  died 
in  the  Congregation  after  having  long  edified  it  by  his 
virtues.  A  mass  said  by  Father  Passerat  had  a  similar 
result. 

It  happened  about  1849.  A  brilliant  young  student 
from  the  seminary  of  Cambrai,  passing  through  Bruges 
on  his  holidays,  entered  the  church  of  the  Redemp- 
toristines  to  hear  Mass.  He  saw  an  unusually  tall 
priest  ascend  the  altar,  whose  majestic  bearing  and 
grave  and  recollected  demeanour  struck  him  greatly. 
His  wonder  grew  when  he  heard  the  celebrant  recite  the 
prayers  and  saw  him  go  through  the  ceremonies  of  the 
liturgy  with  unspeakable  dignity.  “  I  must  be  looking 
on  a  prophet  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries,"  he 
thought. 

When  Mass  was  over,  he  went  round  to  the  sister 
at  the  turn  and  asked  her  who  that  priest  was  who  had 
just  said  Mass,  for  he  said  it  like  a  saint.  “  Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  “  and  he  is  a  saint  :  that’s  our  Father 
Passerat.”  The  seminarist  begged  and  obtained  the 
favour  of  an  interview.  What  went  on  then  we  do  not 
know.  The  Abbe  Achille  Desurmont,  who  was  soon 
to  be  Pere  Desurmont,  kept  the  secret  to  himself.  He 
who  writes  these  lines  made  bold  one  day  to  ask  him  : 
“  Reverend  Father,  since  superiors  have  commissioned 
me  to  write  Father  Passerat 's  life,  may  I  ask  you  a 
question  ?  When  you  first  spoke  to  the  holy  man,  did 
he  tell  you  or  foretell  you  things  that  are  worth  record¬ 
ing  ?  "  The  Father  smiled,  and  raised  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  heaven,  seeming  to  lose  himself  the  while 
in  some  delightful  memories.  I  did  not  venture  to 
press  the  matter  further,  reading  into  this  silence  the 
words  of  the  Angel  to  Tobias  :  It  is  good  to  hide  the 
secret  of  a  king.  At  any  rate,  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  glorious  part  taken  by  Pere  Desurmont  in 
the  propagation  and  government  of  the  Institute  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  Father  Passerat, 
in  winning  this  postulant  for  the  Congregation,  made 
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a  conquest  that  was  to  mean  more  than  the  founding 
of  a  province. 

Speaking  of  Father  Passerat’s  Mass  in  Bruges — we 
must  here  record  a  wonderful  incident  to  which  an  eye¬ 
witness— Mme.  Rosalie  Valke,  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
Redemptorists  and  a  frequenter  of  their  chapel — 
testified  on  oath  in  the  Ordinary  Process  of  inquiry 
into  the  life  and  virtues  of  the  Servant  of  God. 
“  Many  times,”  she  states,  “  I  was  an  eyewitness  of  an 
ecstasy  Father  Passerat  entered  into  while  saying 
Mass  in  the  Redemptoristine  convent,  which  was 
just  beside  me.  I  usually  kept  my  eyes  down 
the  whole  time  and  tried  to  keep  my  mind  on  my 
prayers  as  much  as  possible.  One  day  that  I  had  a 
special  favour  to  ask  of  God,  I  chanced  to  look  towards 
the  altar  where  Father  Passerat  was  celebrating.  The 
Elevation  was  taking  place  ;  to  my  amazement  I  saw 
the  holy  man  raised  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground 
while  he  held  the  Sacred  Host  in  his  hands,  and  this 
lasted  several  minutes,  I  should  say.  I  was  so  affected 
by  what  I  saw  that  I  could  not  go  on  with  n^  prayers. 
Wishing  to  explain  the  matter,  I  went  up  to  the  altar 
after  Mass,  and  I  found  that  there  was  no  bench  or 
stool  there  on  which  the  Father  could  have  stood. 
One  or  two  days  after,  the  same  phenomenon  was  re¬ 
peated.  Again  I  felt  urged  to  raise  my  eyes  at  the 
Elevation,  in  spite  of  a  resolution  I  had  taken  to  keep 
them  lowered,  and  I  saw  Father  Passerat  quite  plainly 
holding  the  Sacred  Host  in  his  hands  and  raised  above 
the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  before.  I  think  I  was 
alone  at  the  time  in  the  chapel  on  the  days  in  question. 
I  told  all  that  happened  to  the  superior,  who  at  the 
time  was  Sister  Mary  Philomena  and  who  is  now  dead, 
and  she  exclaimed  :  ‘  But  isn’t  he  a  saint  !  ’  I  think 
I  saw  him  in  a  similar  way  on  a  further  occasion  or 
two.” 

This  would  explain  certain  apparently  instinctive 
movements  that  several  people  had  noticed  in  Vienna, 
when  at  certain  parts  of  the  Mass  the  Servant  of  God 
seemed  to  be  clinging  to  the  altar,  as  though  struggling 
with  some  hidden  force  that  was  trying  to  lift  him 
from  the  ground. 
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Into  what  an  ocean  of  graces,  then,  must  not  the 
soul  of  this  saintly  priest  have  been  plunged  while 
offering  the  Divine  Victim  !  Someone  asked  him  one 
day  :  “  Father,  is  it  true  that,  when  you  were  in 
Vienna,  the  work  was  so  heavy  that  you  often  had  to  go 
from  the  confessional  to  the  altar  without  having  had 
any  time  to  prepare  ?  ” — “  It  is,”  he  replied ;  “  but  I 
would  scarcely  be  at  the  altar  when  the  whole  of 
heaven  would  seem  to  have  entered  my  heart.” 

When  chaplain,  he  was  able  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
love  for  prayer,  as  he  was  not  overburdened  with  other 
work.  Besides  hearing  the  Sisters’  confessions  and 
giving  them  two  or  three  spiritual  conferences  a  week, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sing  High  Mass  on  feast  days 
and  preach  a  few  sermons.  Occasionally,  either  alone 
or  with  the  help  of  another  Father,  he  gave  the  Sisters 
a  retreat.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  medita¬ 
tion,  prayer,  spiritual  reading,  and  the  exercises  of 
Rule. 

Sisters  who  felt  the  need  of  personal  direction  always 
had  easy  access  to  him.  The  humblest  lay-sister,  the 
most  timid  novice,  never  feared  asking  him  for  advice 
or  telling  him  her  troubles.  “  Without  him,”  we  hear 
from  Sister  Matilda,  formerly  a  professed  sister  in  the 
convent  at  Bruges,  whom  we  met  in  1 890  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Velp  in  Holland,  “  I  really  believe  I  should 
have  lost  my  vocation.  A  certain  stupid  and  trouble¬ 
some  little  novice  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
me.  Whenever  Father  Passerat — who  knew  all  about 
it — saw  me  sad  and  disheartened,  he  would  tap  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  saying  with  that  kindly  smile  of 
his  :  1  Come  now,  where  is  Matilda's  courage  gone 
to  ?  ’  This  mild  rebuke  cheered  me  up.  The  very 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  even  now  the  very  thought  of 
him  is  refreshment  for  my  soul.” 

What  he  said  at  times  to  settle  doubts  of  conscience 
could  not  be  easily  forgotten.  A  certain  postulant 
was  worried  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  on  entering 
the  convent  she  had  taken  the  wrong  road.  In  a  note 
he  sent  her  he  first  makes  the  Divine  Spouse  of  souls 
speak  and  say  :  Art  thou  also  going  to  leave  me  ?  Will 
you  also  go  away?  He  then  concludes  :  “  If  a  devil 
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has  led  you  into  this  convent,  don’t  let  even  an  angel 
drag  you  out.”  The  postulant  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  such  an  angel  would  be  but  a  devil  in  dis¬ 
guise,  hiding  his  identity  the  more  easily  to  put  her 
off  the  path  of  salvation  and  perfection. 

The  saintly  chaplain  made  use  even  of  the  hours  of 
recreation  to  get  in  salutary  and  interesting  little 
sermons.  Lost  in  God  himself,  he  could  speak  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  of  God  and  holy  things,  and  this  he  did  with 
such  unction  and  charm  that  his  audience  could  never 
hear  enough  of  him.  At  times,  however,  his  words 
assumed  a  gravity,  a  sternness  almost,  that  was  very 
impressive.  He  could  not  abide  spiritual  indolence  or 
the  spiritual  sensuality  of  those  souls  that  are  ever 
thirsting  for  consolations.  Whenever  he  noticed  a 
sister  falling  asleep  during  her  thanksgiving,  he  would 
exclaim  :  “  What  !  you  have  Him  within  you  Who 
raises  the  dead  to  life,  and  you  fall  asleep  !  ” 

Looking  for  divine  consolations  while  meditating 
on  the  Passion  shocked  him  greatly.  “  What  bitter 
mockery  !  ”  he  said  one  day,  “  you  meditate  on  the 
sufferings  of  a  God,  and  you  are  looking  for  consola¬ 
tions  !  ”  On  another  occasion,  pressing  self-love  hard, 
he  said  to  the  Sisters  :  “  There  are  some  who  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  :  ‘  I  know  I  am  very  hotheaded, 
but  my  heart  is  in  the  right  place.’  But,  my  dear 
Sisters,  if  the  hot  head  goes  to  hell,  where  will  this  well- 
placed  heart  of  yours  go  to  ?  ”  Lavish  as  he  was  of 
his  time  for  the  good  of  souls,  he  would  not  tolerate 
interviews  that  he  regarded  as  useless  :  “  It  is  ming¬ 
ling  water  with  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,”  he  would 
say.  In  short,  the  gentleness  and  gravity  of  the 
Saints  marked  his  whole  personality  and  demean¬ 
our  ;  like  them  he  attracted  souls  only  to  send  them 
on  to  God,  and  nobody  approached  him  without  being 
the  better  of  it. 

Thus  two  years  went  by  in  the  holy  solitude  of 
Bruges — two  years  of  grace  and  happiness  for  those 
fervent  religious  who  appreciated  to  the  full  the  favour 
of  having  such  a  director.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1850,  he  gave  the  Sisters  a  remarkable  conference  on 
purity  of  heart.  It  made  such  an  impression  on  them 
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that  they  made  as  exact  a  summary  of  it  as  they  could, 
requesting  the  man  of  God  to  look  over  their  notes. 
He  gladly  did  so,  and  each  one  showed  him  her  work. 
It  was  on  the  21st  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Aloysius  Gon- 
zaga.  While  examining  the  manuscripts  presented 
to  him,  he  broke  out  into  burning  aspirations  and 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  peerlessness  of  this  virtue. 
“  Oh,  purity  of  heart,”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  what  an  excellent  virtue  !  It  alone  contains  all. 
Let  us  set  to  work,  then,  to  acquire  it.  It  will  cost  us 
something  of  course  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  our  while. 
Who  shall  ascend  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  :  or 
who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place  ? — The  innocent  in 
hands,  and  clean  of  heart. — Ps.  xxiii,  4.”  And  then 
followed  text  upon  text,  with  the  result  that  the  revis¬ 
ing  of  the  notes  developed  into  a  new  conference  still 
more  eloquent  than  the  first.  He  spoke  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  superior,  knowing  he  had  been 
rather  unwell  for  some  days,  feared  he  would  make 
himself  worse.  “  Oh,  my  dear  Father,”  she  said, 
“  you’ll  tire  yourself.” — “  Oh,  no,”  was  the  answer, 
“  we  do  not  get  tired  doing  God’s  business.” 

Alas  !  that  he  was  tired  was  but  too  true.  In  the 
afternoon  of  that  same  day,  the  old  man  got  the  first 
stroke,  a  light  one  indeed,  but  enough  to  impair  his 
memory  and  his  faculties  to  a  certain  extent. 

With  the  idea  that  a  little  exercise  would  be  good  for 
him,  he  left  next  day  on  that  round  of  visits  which 
all  the  houses  were  so  eagerly  looking  forward  to. 
Tournai,  Mons,  Wittem,  Liege — all  received  and 
feted  him  in  turn.  It  was  from  Liege  that  he  wrote  to 
the  superior  in  Bruges  on  the  6th  July,  1850. 

“  Here  I  am  in  Liege.  Neither  my  strength  nor  my 
intellectual  faculties  are  being  restored.  Thanks  be 
to  God,  I  am  at  peace  and  pray  earnestly  for  you. 
I  can  scarcely  drag  myself  along,  and  I  do  not  know  if 
my  strength  will  ever  come  back.  They  tell  me  I  look 
better  ;  but  I  feel  I  am  a  physical  and  mental  wreck. 
A  man  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  cannot  hope  for  much, 
unless  it  be  to  go  to  his  true  home.  .  .  .  So,  my  dear 
daughter,  I  cannot  be  of  any  further  use  to  you,  except 
a  great  miracle  takes  place,  that  is,  when  the  rivers  run 
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backwards  to  their  source.  I  earnestly  commend  you 
to  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph,  and  Alphonsus,  recommend¬ 
ing  myself  in  turn  to  your  prayers  and  to  those  of  all 
your  dear  daughters  without  exception.” 

On  the  1 6th  August  he  returned  to  Bruges.  He 
seemed  better  ;  and  he  still  heard  a  few  confessions 
and  gave  twTo  conferences  to  the  community  ;  but 
they  were  his  farewell  words.  As  he  now  felt  himself 
unfit  for  any  regular  work,  he  asked  to  have  a  house 
assigned  him.  Tournai  was  chosen,  and  there  he  went 
on  the  3rd  September. 

During  his  stay  in  Bruges,  the  ex-Vicar  General  was 
far  from  losing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion.  Great  was  his  joy  when  he  learned  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  on  the  resignation  of  Father  Ripoli, 
had  motu  proprio  nominated  a  provisional  Rector 
Major,  that  the  choice  had  fallen  on  the  energetic 
Father  Trapanese,  and  that  he  had  asked  to  have 
three  transalpine  Fathers — Heilig,  Hugues,  and  Des- 
champs — as  Consultors.  The  vigorous  measures  with 
which  the  new  head  of  the  Institute  began  his 
administration  filled  the  Servant  of  God  with  the  fair¬ 
est  hopes  :  “  He  wants,”  he  remarked,  “  to  sweep 
away  the  dust  that  has  gathered  on  the  hearts  of  cer¬ 
tain  religious.” 

Aware,  however,  of  the  formidable  obstacles  that 
confronted  the  good  intentions  of  Father  Trapanese, 
he  told  Father  Dechamps  that,  considering  especially 
the  unfortunate  royal  placet,  he  thought  it  better  to 
keep  on  the  Transalpine  Vicariate.  Hence,  when  the 
death  of  the  Rector  Major  Camillus  Ripoli,  on  the  16th 
February,  1850,  revived  the  prospect  of  a  general 
chapter,  he  advised  the  Provincials  to  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  this  Vicariate.  They  did  so  in  a  petition 
dated  the  26th  March,  to  be  laid  before  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  by  the  three 
Transalpine  Consultors. 

The  Transalpine  Vicariate  was  restored  by  a  rescript 
of  the  Holy  See  on  July  1st,  1850.  The  choice  fell  on 
Father  Smetana,  that  former  consultor  whom  Father 
Passerat  had  commissioned  to  negotiate  the  erection 
of  the  provinces.  When,  on  the  1 8th  September 
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following,  the  new  Vicar  came  to  Tournai  for  the 
canonical  visitation,  the  first  to  do  him  ready  and 
affectionate  homage  was  his  venerable  predecessor, 
who  would  be  outdone  by  nobody  in  showing  his  sub¬ 
mission  to  authority. 

From  the  outset  of  his  stay  in  Tournai,  he  became 
the  object  of  veneration,  not  only  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren,  but  also  on  the  part  of  outsiders.  A  con¬ 
ference  he  gave  one  day  at  the  boarding-school  of 
Saint-Andre  was  long  remembered.  Mistresses  and 
pupils  alike  drank  in  with  avidity  those  words  of  his 
that  seemed  so  different  from  the  words  of  any  other 
preacher.  The  discourse  lasted  beyond  the  dinner 
hour  ;  but  even  the  youngest  children  forgot  all  about 
that,  so  eager  were  they  to  partake  of  the  spiritual 
banquet  spread  before  them.  As  soon  as  he  left  the 
room,  there  was  a  rush  to  kiss  the  carpet  on  which  he 
had  set  foot,  and  henceforth  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
relic. 

Still  this  great  soul  had  not  yet  reached  the  lofty 
heights  of  perfection  marked  out  for  him  by  God.  In 
order  to  guide  him  thither,  the  Lord  was  about  to 
crush  him  beneath  the  blows  of  exterior  and  interior 
suffering.  It  may  be  said  of  the  venerable  Redemp- 
torist  what  the  Prophet  said  of  the  Redeemer  :  The 
Lord  was  pleased  to  bruise  him  in  infirmity. — Is.,  53, 
10.  He  seems  to  have  foreseen,  vaguely  at  least,  the 
series  of  trials  that  were  to  mark  the  closing  period  of 
his  life.  In  1 849,  he  availed  himself  of  a  visit  to  Wittem 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Austrian  Redemptoristines  who 
had  taken  refuge  hard  by  in  the  village  of  Galoppe. 
When  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  community, 
one  of  the  Sisters  tells  us,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
though  inspired  :  “  And  now,  my  dear  Sisters,  I  am 
going  to  find  my  purgatory,  I  am  going  to  find  my 
purgatory.” 

His  purgatory  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
stroke  of  apoplexy  in  Bruges  ;  a  second  and  a  far  more 
serious  one  in  Tournai  aggravated  the  mischief.  It 
was  on  the  29th  October  during  the  evening  recreation. 
As  was  his  wont,  the  Servant  of  God  was  chatting  with 
the  community  on  pious  topics.  He  was  telling  them 
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how  he  made  it  his  practice  when  travelling  to  recom¬ 
mend  himself  always  to  the  Holy  Angels  by  reciting 
a  rosary  and  special  litanies  in  their  honour.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  speech  failed  him,  his  whole  frame  was  con¬ 
vulsed,  and  he  became  unconscious.  He  was  carried 
out  into  the  open  air,  where  he  soon  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  and  asked  for  Father  Rector.  Several  doctors 
were  summoned  in  haste,  and  they  pronounced  his 
case  very  serious.  He  was  bled,  and  this  brought  some 
relief  ;  the  same  was  done  the  following  morning  ;  and 
then,  on  the  doctor’s  advice,  he  was  given  the  Holy 
Viaticum  and  anointed. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  for  all  who  were  given  to 
look  upon  it.  His  prayer  was  unceasing,  and  fervent 
acts  issued  from  his  heart  like  sparks  from  a  furnace. 
Though  unconscious  to  all  else,  he  showed  an  amazing 
lucidity  when  there  was  question  of  spiritual  things. 
Letters  of  sympathy  came  pouring  in,  and  such  as  were 
able  to  do  so  hurried  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer. 
He  received  with  evident  delight  the  visits  of  Fathers 
de  Held,  Berset,  Bernard,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tournai. 
Father  Smetana  wrote  to  him  letting  him  know  he  had 
the  prayers  of  all  the  Austrian  houses  and  that  he 
remembered  him  himself  most  specially  in  his  daily 
Mass.  The  Servant  of  God  was  much  touched  by  this 
mark  of  affection,  and  he  dictated  the  following 
reply  : 

“  Most  Reverend  Father, 

“  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  and  humbly  for  your 
kind  letter.  I  should  like  to  answer  it  myself  ;  but,  as 
I  can  neither  read  nor  write  and  spend  most  of  my  time 
in  bed,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  another  to  do  it  for  me. 
I  am  indeed  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  should  such  be 
God's  Will,  but  I  need  prayers  badly.  I  am  delighted 
therefore  to  know  you  are  getting  prayers  for  me  from 
all  our  dear  confreres.  May  Our  Lady  of  Altoetting 
reward  you  as  you  deserve.  And  I  pray  God  to  give 
you  His  twofold  spirit,  together  with  the  grace  to  repair 
the  faults  and  omissions  for  which  I  am  responsible. 
You  may  rely  on  my  praying  too  for  Your  Reverence 
and  for  all  our  dear  confreres  in  Germany.” 
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Of  this  charity  for  his  German  confreres  he  gave  a 
very  touching  proof  in  the  following  letter  written  to  a 
subject  whose  perseverance  caused  him  anxiety  : 

“  Very  dear  Father, 

“  I  think  I  am  getting  better.  I  am  staying  in 
Tournai,  where  my  dear  confreres  give  me  all  possible 
attention.  Though  I  seem  to  be  getting  strong,  still, 
thanks  be  to  God,  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  death. 
You  are  much  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  prayers.  I 
want  you  to  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  where  you 
are,  how  your  health  is  and  what  your  dispositions  are 
with  regard  to  your  brethren  and  your  own  state  ;  tell 
me  where  you  are  staying  ;  tell  me,  in  a  word,  every¬ 
thing  that  can  interest  a  friend  and  a  brother.  What  a 
pity  you  are  not  with  your  confreres  in  Bohemia  ! 
Reply  at  once.  Could  I  but  still  travel,  I  should  be 
soon  in  your  midst.  I  want  }mu  to  keep  the  thought 
of  death  frequently  before  your  eyes  :  that’s  the  main 
point.  I  give  you  the  kiss  of  peace.” 

Although  the  man  of  God  spoke  of  improvement  in 
his  condition,  and  even  of  convalescence,  still  all  this 
was  very  relative  ;  his  limbs  would  no  longer  support 
him,  his  constant  headaches  compelled  him  to  give  up 
saying  his  Office,  and  to  his  great  sorrow  he  had  to  for¬ 
go  saying  Mass  from  the  end  of  October.  “  I  can 
neither  walk  by  myself  nor  say  Mass,”  he  wrote  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  the  Superior  in  Bruges  ;  “  pray  hard,  please, 
that  this  fast  may  cease.”  That  was  how  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  of  the  1 9th  May,  1851.  On  the  3 1  st 
July  following,  we  read  in  a  postscript  that  sounds  like 
a  cry  of  distress  :  “  There  are  eight  months  gone  and 
no  Mass  or  Office  !  ” 

Though  forever  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  he  at  least  enjoyed  the 
compensating  privilege  of  daily  Communion  and  of 
unceasing  exercises  of  piety.  The  order  of  the  day  he 
drew  up  for  himself  was  more  like  that  of  a  fervent 
novice  than  of  a  sick  man. 

The  first  hours  of  each  day  were  spent  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  He  heard  as  many  Masses  as  he 
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could,  communicating  at  the  first  and  making  a 
lengthy  thanksgiving.  About  half-past-seven,  as  soon 
as  the  early  Masses  were  over,  he  took  his  breakfast  and 
returned  to  hear  the  eight  o’clock  Mass.  Then  came 
the  Rosary,  spiritual  reading,  the  Chaplet  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  and  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  This  last  exercise 
he  went  through  before  a  crucifix  indulgenced  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  was  unable  to  remain  standing  or  to 
walk  around  the  stations. 

The  afternoon  began  with  another  Rosary,  followed 
by  spiritual  reading  and  the  Chaplet  of  St.  Joseph.  As 
his  condition  did  not  allow  of  a  regular  meditation,  he 
made  up  for  it  by  fervent  and  unceasing  aspirations 
and  by  short  reflections,  preferably  on  the  Passion. 
For  this  purpose  he  kept  by  him  a  little  work  he  was 
very  fond  of  :  The  Clock  of  the  Passion — a  summary  of 
the  various  sorrowful  scenes  corresponding  to  each 
hour  of  the  day. 

He  thought  out  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  for 
keeping  up  his  devotions  :  successive  novenas  for 
various  intentions,  pilgrimages  undertaken  in  spirit 
to  the  various  shrines  of  Our  Lady,  etc.,  etc.  What 
was  remarkable,  and  what  seemed  to  have  something 
miraculous  about  it — his  mind  remained  perfectly 
clear  as  long  as  divine  things  were  in  question,  while, 
where  this  earth  was  concerned,  the  darkness  gathered 
more  thickly  every  day.  The  poor  old  man  was  thus  a 
spectator,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  dissolution,  a  witness 
of  the  wrecking  of  his  own  faculties  ;  which  one  day 
made  him  smile  sadly  and  say  :  “  I  know  my  mind  is 
gone  ;  but  I  have  enough  left  to  realize  that  I  have 
none.”  At  certain  times,  the  dread  that  perhaps  his 
reason  would  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
infirmities  and  years  was  a  torture  to  him.  He  would 
then  ask  the  infirmarian  :  “  Did  not  St.  Alphonsus 
experience  a  like  dread  ?  what  acts  did  he  make  on 
such  occasions  ?  ”  Then  followed  darts  of  love  for 
God,  fervent  supplications  to  obtain  grace  to  love  Him 
to  his  latest  breath,  and  acts  of  entire  submission  to 
the  divine  Will. 

But  the  most  cruel  trial  sent  to  complete  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  this  holy  soul  was  surely  the  withdrawal  of 
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that  grace  of  contemplation  he  had  enjoyed  for  nigh 
half  a  century.  “  Yes,"  he  said  one  day  in  confidence 
to  a  friend,  “  I  have  lived  in  a  very  high  state  of  prayer 
from  my  thirtieth  year,  but  now  I  am  going  through 
my  purgatory.”  To  another  he  wrote  :  “  Oh,  pray 
for  me  who  have  fallen  so  low  and  from  such  a  height  : 
I  can  no  longer  pray." 

One  day  obedience  drew  from  him  the  avowal  that 
the  sublimity  of  his  prayer  went  as  far  as  ecstasy  and 
rapture,  and  that  more  than  once,  while  this  union 
with  heaven  lasted,  his  body  was  raised  from  the 
ground.  “  What  effect  did  that  have  on  you  ?  "  the 
superior  asked/ — ■“  The  first  time  it  happened,"  was 
his  reply,  “  it  produced  indescribable  fear  ;  I  thought 
the  ground  was  giving  way  under  my  feet,  but  then 
that  fear  disappeared." 

Let  us  picture  one  of  God’s  intimate  and  familiar 
friends  passing  suddenly  from  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  vision  such  as  this  into  the  gloom  of  an  obscure 
faith,  and  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  anguish  en¬ 
dured  by  Father  Passerat  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life. 

Often  even  the  light  of  faith  itself  seemed  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  his  eyes.  “  What  a  wretch  I  am  !  "  he 
lamented  in  one  of  his  dark  hours.  “  I  have  no  love 
for  God  left,  I  no  longer  believe  in  anything,  I  have  lost 
the  faith."  Thereupon  the  Brother  infirmarian  pre¬ 
tended  to  set  about  removing  the  pictures  and  the 
crucifix  from  the  walls.  “  What  are  you  at  ?  ”  the 
sick  man  exclaimed  in  amazement. — “  Well,"  returned 
the  Brother,  “  since  you  believe  in  nothing,  what  do 
you  want  with  all  these  ?  " — “  Leave  me  my  pictures 
and  my  crucifix,"  cried  the  old  man  in  alarm  as  he 
began  at  once  to  make  acts  of  the  theological  virtues, 
though  they  no  longer  gave  him  any  sensible  consola¬ 
tion.  He  would  often  fall  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of 
scruples  ;  but,  with  his  obedience  and  humility,  a 
word  was  enough  to  set  him  at  ease. 

But  his  desolation  was  not  wholly  unrelieved.  God 
often  rewarded  the  generosity  of  His  Servant  by  wond¬ 
rous  favours.  In  Father  Gaudry’s  diary  we  come 
across  entries  like  the  following  :  “  To-day  our  dear 
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patient  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  sort  of  heavenly 
ecstasy  ;  ”  but  the  cross  was  his  ordinary  portion. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  speaking  of  the  beautiful  acts 
of  virtue  practised  by  St.  Jane  Chantal  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  painful  spiritual  darkness  and  dryness,  com¬ 
pared  her  to  a  deaf  musician  charming  everyone  with 
melodies  of  which  she  herself  could  not  catch  a  note. 
Such  Father  Passerat  usually  was  :  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  theological  virtues  was  gone,  and  yet  he  elicited 
acts  that  deeply  impressed  the  bystanders.  “  Let  us 
go  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to  our  living  saint,”  Father 
Dechamps  would  sometimes  say.  And  on  hearing 
the  venerable  patient,  oblivious  of  earthly  things,  pour 
out  his  soul  in  heavenly  colloquy  with  God,  he  would 
exclaim  with  delight  :  “  How  wonderful  !  now  that 
his  condition  will  not  let  him  hide  anything,  we  see 
the  interior  of  a  really  spiritual  soul  laid  bare.” 

This  holy  man  had  long  since  reached  that  degree  of 
perfection  where  habit  has  become  a  second  nature, 
and,  though  enfeebled  by  age  and  exhausted  by 
repeated  attacks  of  illness,  virtue  was  now  almost  an 
instinct  with  him.  His  patience  was  invincible  ; 
never  did  a  word  of  complaint  cross  his  lips  ;  the 
mortification  he  should  practise  as  a  religious  was 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  grieved  at 
being  no  longer  able  to  give  himself  up  to  his  wonted 
macerations.  To  induce  him  to  accept  a  little  relief, 
either  some  supernatural  motive  had  to  be  proposed 
or  obedience  had  to  be  appealed  to  ;  and  his  skilful 
and  devoted  nurse  was  not  sparing  of  commands  of 
this  kind,  to  which  the  patient  submitted  like  a 
child. 

Nothing  could  equal  his  gratitude.  The  most 
trifling  service  called  forth  words  of  thanks  that  were 
clearly  heartfelt.  He  would  even  worry  about  tiring 
those  who  would  have  to  bury  him.  “  They  will  have 
a  lot  of  trouble,”  he  said  one  day  “  and  they  must  be 
well  rewarded.” 

There  was  something  childlike  about  his  humility, 
both  in  his  dealings  with  God  and  in  his  relations  with 
men.  One  day  he  was  overheard  thus  offering  his 
heart  to  God  :  “  My  God,  I  give  you  my  whole  heart, 
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my  whole  heart,  and  indeed  it  isn’t  up  to  much.” 
Praise  and  marks  of  veneration  scared  him.  “  Brother 
Henry,”  he  said  on  one  occasion  after  a  visit  that 
seemed  to  do  him  too  much  honour  for  his  taste,  "will 
you  please  tell  these  people  they  are  making  a  mistake 
and  that  I  am  but  a  good-for-nothing  old  fellow.” 
His  dear  Clock  of  the  Passion*  had  been  printed 
over  his  name.  On  hearing  of  this  he  was  greatly 
distressed  :  “  That’s  a  falsehood,”  he  exclaimed, 
”  ’tis  not  I  who  composed  it  ;  I  took  it  from  Croiset. 
My  name  must  not  appear  in  that  little  work.  This 
is  a  dreadful  mistake.”  Such  was  his  horror  of  vain¬ 
glory  and  his  love  for  the  truth. 

Once  his  humility  and  spirit  of  poverty  even  in¬ 
spired  him  to  say  :  “  Brother  Henry,  when  I  am  dead, 
don’t  let  them  make  fools  of  themselves  by  cutting 
up  my  habit  to  keep  bits  of  it,  for  'tis  still  quite  good.” 

His  great  humility  even  made  him  fear  for  his 
vocation  and  perseverance.  Brother  Henry  could 
not  help  laughing  on  receiving  this  piece  of  confidence. 
“  Well,  Most  Reverend  Father,  we  are  not  going  to 
drive  you  out  anyhow,”  he  said,  “  and  how  are  you 
going  to  get  away  yourself?  ”  “  Who  knows  ?  who 

knows  ?  ”  returned  the  old  man  with  a  sigh.  This 
trial  was  clearly  supernatural  and  recalled  the  closing 
days  of  St.  Alphonsus. 

He  who  bemoaned  his  inability  to  pray  had  his 
rosary  ever  in  his  hands.  As  a  result  of  use,  a  deep 
depression  into  which  a  whole  bead  could  fit  was 
noticed  in  the  right  thumb.  And  how  he  loved  and 
prayed  to  Our  Lady  !  He  would  often  recite  a  kind 
of  litany  made  up  of  enthusiastic  exclamations,  and 
would  speak  to  her  with  childlike  simplicity.  Nor  did 
Our  Lady  think  it  beneath  her  to  reply.  We  may 
gather  as  much  from  the  words  that  one  day  escaped 
him  :  “  Yes,”  he  said  as  though  speaking  to  himself, 
“  yes,  Our  Lady  does  at  times  speak  to  me  and  tell 
me  very  beautiful  things.”  And  again  :  “  Mary  ! 

*  This  Clock  of  the  Passion  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  little 
table  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  corresponding  to  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  Passion,  which  goes  by  the  same  name  in  the 
works  of  St.  Alphonsus. — Tr. 
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Mary  !  oh,  how  fair  she  is  1  our  eyes  are  dazzled  when 
we  look  on  her.”  We  read  in  the  acts  of  the  Ordinary 
Process  that  Father  Huchant  coming  across  the 
Servant  of  God  one  evening  with  his  countenance  all 
aglow  and  radiant  with  joy,  asked  him  :  “  And  what 
makes  you  look  so  happy  ?  ”  “  Ah,”  was  the  reply, 

“  I  got  a  great  grace  to-day.  Our  Lady  appeared  to 
me  and  promised  me  I  should  go  straight  to  heaven 
after  death  without  passing  through  purgatory.” 
Perhaps  it  was  to  this  remarkable  favour  that  the 
Servant  of  God  alluded  in  his  reply  to  Father  Gaudry. 
“  Father,”  the  latter  had  said,  “  you  will  probably 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Blessed  Virgin  before 
death,  as  St.  Alphonsus  bids  us  ask  for  it.”  “  I  have 
got  it  already,”  was  the  answer. 

And  how  shall  we  speak  of  his  love  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  ?  Daily  Communion  made  up  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  he  had  a  real  hunger  for  it.  On  account  of 
the  fever  that  often  made  him  delirious,  the  Fathers 
were  wondering  on  a  certain  occasion  if  he  were  fit 
to  receive.  They  held  a  consultation,  and  all  except 
one  decided  on  giving  It  to  him,  agreeing  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  the  discussion  a  profound  secret,  lest  the 
old  man  should  be  pained  if  he  came  to  hear  of  it. 
When  the  infirmarian  entered  his  room,  he  remarked 
with  a  shake  of  the  head  :  “  I  see,  and  so  they  think 
the  old  man  is  no  longer  capable  of  communicating  ;  ” 
and  then  he  added  :  “  let  Father  Rector  know  that  I 
fully  realize  I  am  receiving  the  Body  of  Our  Lord.” 

Next  day,  when  he  had  finished  his  thanksgiving, 
the  community  gathered  round  his  bed  to  congratu¬ 
late  him.  “  Well,  Most  Reverend  Father,”  one  of 
them  asked  him,  “  were  you  glad  to  receive  Holy 
Communion?”  “Oh,  yes,  very  glad.”  “And  so 
were  we.”  “  Yes,  so  you  were,  all  of  you  except  him,” 
said  the  Servant  of  God  as  he  pointed  to  the  Father 
who  had  given  him  Holy  Communion,  but  who  had 
declared  against  his  receiving  at  the  consultation  the 
evening  before. 

Holy  Communion  became  a  more  doubtful  question 
after  a  renewed  and  violent  attack  in  February  1855, 
and  this  time  the  sufferer  had  to  go  five  whole  months 
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without  his  divine  Food.  Father  Dechamps  was  not 
then  at  Tournai  ;  he  was  taking  part  in  the  General 
Chapter  that  was  being  held  in  Rome.  On  his  return, 
Father  Passerat  no  sooner  laid  eyes  on  him  than  he 
exclaimed  :  “  Father  Dechamps,  Father  Dechamps, 
they  won’t  let  me  receive  Holy  Communion  any  more.  ” 
“  Well,  Most  Reverend  Father,  you  will  get  Holy 
Communion  again.”  These  words  announcing  his 
deliverance  threw  him  into  transports  of  delight.  He 
would  taste  the  promised  joy  at  once.  “  Oh,  Brother 
Henry,”  he  said  to  the  infirmarian,  “  why  did  you 
give  me  my  breakfast  ?  There  now  I  have  to  wait 
till  to-morrow,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  miserable  food.”  And  how  ardently  he  longed  for 
that  blessed  morrow  !  After  having  at  last  received 
his  Divine  Guest,  he  became  absorbed  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  that  was  truly  seraphic.  To  the  reiter¬ 
ated  appeals  of  his  nurse,  who  feared  he  might  tire 
himself,  he  replied  imploringly  :  “  Oh,  Brother, 

another  little  moment,  please.”  When  he  was  at 
last  torn  away  from  his  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Cod, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  show  his  gratitude  and  joy. 
He  thanked  the  Rector  who  had  given  him  leave,  the 
Father  who  had  said  Mass  and  laid  the  Sacred  Host 
on  his  lips,  the  Brother  who  had  served  the  Mass, 
and  he  who  had  led  him  to  the  church.  Everybody 
was  affected  by  this  touching  demonstration. 

Henceforth  his  one  anxiety  was  to  know  whether 
he  would  be  allowed  to  receive  again,  and  his  chosen 
acts  were  spiritual  communions  ;  he  asked  to  have 
such  acts  suggested  to  him,  and  he  would  repeat  the 
formula  with  the  most  childlike  simplicity.  The 
infirmarian,  on  hearing  him  repeat  over  and  over 
again  with  great  earnestness  :  “  Oh,  my  Jesus,  suffer 
me  not  to  be  separated  from  Thee,”  would  say  as 
though  to  calm  him  :  “  After  all,  Most  Reverend 
Father,  you  must  have  patience  here  below  as  long  as 
God  wills.”  “  Yes,  of  course,”  was  the  reply,  “  but 
perhaps  you  wont  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  pass  an  hour  without  suffering.”  And  forth¬ 
with  he  began  making  acts  of  resignation  to  the  divine 
Will. 
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The  thought  of  death  was  predominant  amongst  all 
others.  There  were  times  when  his  longing  to  leave 
this  world  became  almost  frantic.  He  was  heard 
crying  out  :  “  Oh,  put  me  in  the  grave.  What  am  I 
doing  in  this  world  but  trying  people’s  patience  ?  ” 
Once  on  seeing  the  doctor  enter  his  room,  he  asked 
him  :  “  And  when  am  I  going  to  enter  eternity  ?  ” 
To  annoy  him,  it  was  enough  to  wish  him  a  long  life. 
How  eagerly  he  kept  repeating  with  the  Apostle  : 
I  desire  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ.  One 
day  he  kept  tossing  restlessly  on  his  bed,  saying 
“  I  am  in  prison  ;  who  will  set  me  free  ?  ”  The 
Bishop  of  Tournai  having  called  to  see  him  in  the 
meanwhile,  his  Lordship  was  told  that  the  patient 
was  delirious  and  fancied  himself  a  prisoner.  The 
prelate,  taking  his  cue,  said  on  entering  the  room  : 
“  Do  not  worry,  Father,  I  am  coming  to  let  you  out.” 
“  Ah,  my  Lord,”  was  the  reply,  “  we  are  all  prisoners 
in  this  world.”  It  was  a  simple  commentary  on  the 
lament  of  the  Apostle  :  Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Rom.  vii,  24. 
Scenes  like  this  made  Father  Dechamps  remark  : 
“  They  think  he  is  raving  ;  but  if  he  is,  ’tis  very  holy 
raving  at  any  rate.” 

The  Lord,  however,  while  completing  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  his  beautiful  soul  in  the  crucible  of  humiliation 
and  pain,  glorified  him  from  time  to  time  by  bestowing 
on  him  some  of  those  miraculous  favours  which  do  not 
indeed  constitute  sanctity,  but  which  reveal  its 
presence,  even  as  the  ray  of  light  reveals  the  presence 
of  the  luminary  hidden  behind  the  cloud.  God  seems 
to  have  lifted  for  His  servant  a  corner  of  the  veil  that 
hides  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
future  from  the  common  run  of  men.  This  prophetic 
enlightenment  dated  from  an  early  period  in  his  life, 
nor  did  it  disappear  with  the  gift  of  habitual  contem¬ 
plation.  It  even  became  more  striking  and  pro¬ 
nounced  during  the  last  years  of  his  career.  Let  us 
give  some  instances  taken  from  the  Ordinary  Process 
instituted  simultaneously  in  Tournai,  Vienna,  and 
Rome. 

1.  When  Father  Passerat  was  chaplain  at  Posat, 
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in  Switzerland,  about  the  year  1817,  he  established 
the  pious  practice  of  the  May  Devotions  and  had  made 
this  promise  to  his  parishioners  :  “As  long  as  the 
parish  of  Posat  keeps  up  the  May  Devotions,  it  shall 
be  preserved  from  hailstorms.”  Now  in  1906,  Father 
John  Kannengiesser,  a  Redemptorist  who  was  making 
a  brief  stay  in  Posat,  heard  the  old  people  speak  of  the 
promise  that  had  been  given  and  declare  that  it  had 
been  fulfilled  unfailingly  down  to  that  day. 

2.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  twofold 
prophecy  we  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Redemptoristines  in  Vienna,  viz.,  the 
authorization  of  the  Order  in  Austria — a  most  unlikely 
event  which  was  brought  about  by  the  imperial 
decree  of  1830— and  the  definite  cure  of  an  illness 
that  had  been  pronounced  fatal  by  the  doctors. 
Though  he  had  been  given  up  by  the  leading  physicians, 
the  Servant  of  God  sent  this  formal  assurance  to  the 
superior  :  “  Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  I  shall  not  die 
of  this  illness.”  And  he  lived  thirty-three  years  longer. 

3.  In  1838,  the  ordination  of  some  young  students 
was  to  take  place  in  Wittem.  Father  Passerat  wrote 
on  the  subject  to  Father  de  Held  :  “  Think  well  on 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  Brother  Cartuyvels, 
and  remember  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  leave 
the  Congregation.”  At  the  time  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  against  ordaining  the  young  subdeacon. 
Alas  !  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  seven  years  later,  and 
it  was  Father  de  Held  himself  who,  during  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  canonical  visitation  in  America,  had  to  notify 
the  unfortunate  young  man  of  his  dispensation. 

4.  At  Wittem  again,  when  speaking  of  a  student 
whose  vocation  was  considered  to  be  in  danger,  he 
said  :  “  Do  not  fear,  this  young  man  will  persevere.” 
And  so  it  fell  out. 

5.  Another  student  of  the  same  house  was  the 
object  of  an  announcement  of  quite  another  kind, 
though  he  appeared  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  sincerely 
pious  at  the  time.  The  Servant  of  God,  pointing 
him  out  to  the  Rector,  Father  Heilig,  said  gravely 
in  Latin  :  Hie  non  perseverabit.  The  prophecy  was 
fulfilled. 
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6.  To  the  5-outhful  Father  Zobel  who  was  spitting 
blood  and  seemed  likely  to  die  soon  he  foretold  three 
things,  viz.,  that  he  should  live  a  long  life,  that  he 
should  do  much  for  the  Congregation  and  for  souls, 
and  that  he  should  have  much  to  suffer  from  a  certain 
person,  who  for  all  that  was  a  good  and  worthy  man. 
Father  Zobel,  who  by  his  eloquence  was  called  “  the 
thunderer  of  Germany,"  did  indeed  do  great  things 
for  the  Congregation  and  for  souls,  and  he  admitted 
in  his  old  age  that  the  third  part  of  the  prophecy  had 
been  but  too  literally  fulfilled. 

7.  When  at  Bruges,  the  Servant  of  God  one  day 
saw  a  3^oung  Flemish  postulant  who  did  not  know  a 
word  of  French  enter  his  confessional.  She  had  a 
rather  long  conversation  with  the  saintly  chaplain. 
“  What  language  did  you  speak  ?  "  the  Sisters  asked 
of  her.  “  I  used  my  Flemish,"  was  the  reply.  “  And 
what  did  he  speak  ?  " — “  I  don’t  know  ;  all  I  know  is 
that  he  understood  me  and  that  I  understood  him." 
In  the  course  of  this  remarkable  interview,  he  foretold 
three  things  :  “  You  shall  not  be  received  ;  "  he  said 
to  the  postulant  ;  “  and  you  shall  die  soon."  As 
the  3’oung  girl  was  worrying,  not  about  her  own 
approaching  death,  but  about  her  little  sister  who 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  world,  he  added  :  “  Do 
not  worry  about  3rour  little  sister,  she  shall  follow 
3'ou  soon."  The  postulant,  refused  admission  to  the 
convent  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  returned 
home,  died  in  a  few  months,  and  a  week  later  was 
followed  b3r  her  sister  to  the  grave. 

8.  The  Countess  de  Chambord  one  day  called  on 
the  Servant  of  God  in  Vienna  and  asked  him  to  pray 
that  God  might  give  her  a  son.  He  promised  to  pray 
for  her  in  a  general  way,  but  the  lady  had  scarcely 
left  the  room  when  he  turned  to  the  bystanders  and 
said  ;  “  She  shall  not  be  heard,  and  the  Count  de 
Chambord  shall  never  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  ;  these  have  done  too  badly,  and  he  shall  be  the 
victim  of  the  family."  *  On  more  than  one  occasion 
during  his  last  3'ears  at  Tournai  he  repeated  these 
words  concerning  the  Count  de  Chambord. 

*  The  Count  was  a  Bourbon  claimant  to  the  French  throne. — Tr. 
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9.  A  nursing  sister  in  Bruges  had  neglected  to  call 
Father  Passerat  in  time  to  a  dying  religious  who 
eagerly  longed  to  have  him  by  her  at  her  last  moments. 
Looking  sternly  on  the  careless  nurse,  he  said  :  “  And 
you  too  shall  die  alone."  The  words  stuck  like  a 
knife  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  religious.  Five  or  six 
years  after,  as  she  was  seriously  ill,  she  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  thus  dying  without  consolation  and 
implored  the  superior  and  the  nurses  not  to  leave  her 
when  the  danger  of  death  would  seem  imminent. 
They  promised,  but  a  chain  of  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreaded 
prophecy.  She  died  alone. 

10.  Father  Ernotte,  who  was  Rector  of  Tournai 
when  Father  Passerat  was  staying  there,  remarked 
one  day  to  Father  Huchant  :  “  If  ever  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  in  Father  Passerat ’s  cause,  I 
will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  his  having  revealed 
several  things  to  me  that  were  known  only  to  God 
and  myself." 

11.  A  letter  of  Father  Prost  mentions  several 
facts  that  are  very  hard  to  explain  except  we  admit 
the  influence  of  prophetic  illumination. 

“  When  I  left  for  America,"  this  missioner  writes, 
“  I  wanted  to  say  a  last  good-bye  to  Father  Passerat. 
“  No,  no,"  he  said,  “  there’s  no  question  of  that  ; 
we  are  going  to  meet  again  here  below."  Later  on, 
after  having  wandered  about  in  all  directions  without 
being  able  to  settle  anywhere,  we  lost  heart  and 
wanted  to  return  to  Europe.  Then  Father  Passerat 
wrote  to  me  :  ‘  Courage,  Father.  As  soon  as  Blessed 
Alphonsus  will  be  canonized,  we  shall  have  our  first 
house  in  America.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Saint’s 
canonization  synchronized  with  the  foundation  in 
Pittsburg,  in  1839.  Finally,  in  1845,  on  my  way 
through  Bruges  I  called  to  see  Father  Passerat,  who 
was  there  at  the  time.  He  told  me  in  clear  and 
express  terms  that  I  would  cross  the  seas  again  to 
go  to  America.  And  this  happened.  I  am  ready 
to  testify  on  oath  to  the  truth  of  these  three  predic¬ 
tions.”  So  far  Father  Prost. 

12.  In  1848,  while  taking  shelter  in  Enzersdorf, 
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the  Servant  of  God  had  a  visit  from  a  number  of 
Fathers,  refugees  like  himself.  Amongst  them  was 
Father  Yentsch,  who  asked  him  where  he  should  look 
for  a  home.  “  Really,  my  poor  Father,”  he  replied 
at  first,  ‘‘I  do  not  know  myself  where  to  turn.” 
Then,  suddenly,  as  though  inspired,  he  said  :  “Go 
to  Christiania  ;  the  King  (Louis  I  of  Bavaria)  wants 
us  to  go,  and  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
You  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  foundation  there  ; 
but  you  shall  build  a  church,  and  then  superiors  shall 
recall  you  to  Austria.”  Father  Yentsch  went  by 
his  provincial’s  orders  to  Christiania  together  with 
Father  Schroth,  who  was  superior  of  the  mission. 
According  to  the  chronicles,  these  two  religious,  who 
were  eventually  recalled  to  their  respective  provinces 
— Father  Schroth  to  Bavaria  in  1853,  and  Father 
Yentsch  to  Austria  in  1854 — built  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Olaf  during  their  stay  in  Norway. 
The  two  Fathers,  taking  up  the  staff  of  mendicant 
pilgrims,  traversed  Germany,  Austria,  Northern  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  in  quest  of  funds 
without  which  the  church  would  never  have  been 
built. 

13.  One  day  the  news  was  brought  to  the  Servant 
of  God  at  Tournai  that  Father  de  Held  was  very  ill 
and  had  already  received  the  Last  Sacraments.  He 
seemed  greatly  grieved  ;  then,  after  a  few  moments’ 
recollection,  he  exclaimed  :  “  Father  de  Held  shall 
be  cured,  for  God  can  work  miracles.”  He  recovered 
and  did  not  die  until  1881. 

14.  Father  Passerat  clearly  foretold  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Redemptorist  house  at  Douai.  This 
happened  in  1 85  7.  A  Father  who  was  passing  through 
Tournai  called  to  see  him  and  get  his  blessing  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  confreres  at  Douai.  “  Oh,”  was  the 
reply,  “  in  a  few  years  wTe  shall  be  far  from  Douai.” — 
“  And  where  shall  we  be?  ” — “  In  Wittem  or  else¬ 
where  ;  but  we  shall  be  very  far  from  Douai.”  And 
Douai  was  suppressed  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1862. 

15.  In  June  1854,  he  said  :  “  At  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  Father  Colpin  shall  fall  too.”  Everyone  began 
to  laugh,  the  thing  seemed  so  unlikely  ;  but  on  the 
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30th  October  following,  “  at  the  fall  of  the  leaves,” 
Father  Colpin  was  no  more. 

16.  Amongst  all  the  prophetic  utterances  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Father  Passerat  in  Tournai,  those 
that  referred  to  the  General  Chapter  of  1855  were 
particularly  remembered.  Someone  was  rejoicing  at 
the  complete  unanimity  that  reigned,  as  he  thought,  in 
that  assembly.  “  No,  no,”  said  the  man  of  God, 
“  they  are  not  unanimous  at  all.  The  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  going  to  bring  them  together  by  the  hair  of  the 
head.  Write  to  them  to  renounce  their  own  views 
and  to  unite.”  It  transpired  later  that  the  election 
of  the  Rector  Major  had  proved  a  troublesome  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  there  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
certain  questions.  The  union  of  hearts  was  no  doubt 
all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  the  Capitular  Fathers 
“  were  not  at  all  unanimous  ”  and  could  only  reach 
an  agreement  by  “  renouncing  their  own  views.” 

Two  biographers  of  Father  de  Held,  relying  evi¬ 
dently  on  documents  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge, 
state  that  Father  Passerat  knew  the  name  of  the 
future  Rector  Major.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  an 
incident  that  is  certainly  authentic.  ‘‘For  whom 
would  you  vote,”  he  was  asked,  “  if  you  had  a  vote 
in  the  General  Chapter  ?  ”  He  took  a  piece  of  paper 
and  wrote  on  it  :  “  Father  Frederick  de  Held.” 

17.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge  and  reading  of  hearts  combined  : 

“  Towards  the  close  of  my  studies,”  we  are  told 
by  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  favour,  “  my  health 
was  so  bad  that  I  could  barely  drag  myself  along  and 
thought  I  was  definitely  incapacitated  for  the  various 
offices  of  the  Congregation.  I  fell  into  a  state  of 
dejection,  which  was  all  the  more  cruel  as  I  was 
inclined  to  be  a  prey  to  scrupulosity  and  to  interior 
trials.  If  I  could  only  see  Father  Passerat,  I  thought. 
But  what  excuse  could  a  young  student  like  myself 
give  for  wishing  to  go  to  Tournai  ?  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  Father  was  going  to  Douai  through 
Tournai  and  that  superiors  appointed  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  As  soon  as  I  got  there,  I  rushed  up  to 
Father  Passerat 's  room.  He  did  not  give  me  time  to 
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explain  matters.  Before  I  had  opened  my  lips,  he 
said  :  “  So  you  have  come  to  tell  me  your  troubles. 
And  so  you  are  afraid  you  will  always  be  ill  and  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  for  the  Congregation.  Do  not 
worry,  Father  ;  you  shall  enjoy  perfect  health  in  a 
short  time,  you  shall  live  long,  and  you  shall  preach 
a  great  deal  and  be  of  great  use  to  the  Congregation.” 

The  young  Father’s  melancholy  went  at  once.  His 
health  was  restored  so  quickly  that  he  felt  full  of 
energy  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  first  house 
to  which  he  was  attached  ;  his  apostolic  labours, 
missions,  retreats,  sermons,  direction  of  various  pious 
works,  were  innumerable  ;  the  Congregation  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  translation  of  the  dogmatic 
works  of  St.  Alphonsus  ;  and  during  the  Vatican 
Council  he  published  a  remarkable  work  himself,  of 
which  much  notice  was  taken,  setting  forth  St.  Al¬ 
phonsus’  teaching  on  Papal  Infallibility — a  work  that 
must  have  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  decree 
that  made  Alphonsus  Doctor  of  the  Church.  Finally, 
it  was  he  who  discharged  the  duties  of  Vice-Postulator 
in  the  Ordinary  Process  of  inquiry  into  the  life  and 
virtues  of  Father  Passerat.  His  name  was  Father 
Jules  Jacques.  Fie  did  not  die  until  1908,  thus 
verifying  point  by  point  the  prophecy  made  about 
him  by  the  Servant  of  God. 

18.  About  the  same  time — 1856  or  1857 — Father 
Desurmont,  the  spiritual  director  or  Prefect  of  Stu¬ 
dents  of  the  French  province — he  who  got  his  vocation 
when  hearing  Father  Passerat ’s  Mass — happened  to 
be  passing  through  Tournai.  The  eagerness  with 
which  he  hurried  to  the  old  man’s  room  may  be 
imagined.  If  he  formerly  thought  he  was  looking  on 
a  prophet  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries,  he  now 
heard  a  prophet’s  voice  revealing  to  him  what  was 
taking  place  afar  off  in  the  heart  of  an  unhappy  sub¬ 
ject,  whose  hidden  disloyalty  was  known  to  God  alone. 

And  how  are  all  your  young  people  getting  on  ?  ” 
the  visitor  was  asked.  “  Why,  well,  Most  Reverend 
Father.”  “  Yes,  all  are  getting  on  well,”  was  the 
rejoinder,  “  all  except  one  ;  there  is  one  who  is  not 
doing  well ;  keep  your  eyes  open.”  Father  Desurmont 
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knew  to  whom  he  was  alluding.  On  his  return  to 
Teterchen,  the  house  of  studies,  he  kept  his  eyes  open, 
but  to  no  purpose  :  he  whose  treacherous  resolve 
Father  Passerat  had  thus  warned  him  of  eluded  his 
vigilance.  Before  a  month  was  out,  he  managed  to 
get  into  the  tailor’s  room,  which  was  usually  locked, 
possessed  himself  of  a  lay  suit  of  clothes,  and  made  off 
without  even  asking  for  his  dispensation. 

19.  In  the  convent  of  Bruges,  a  living  proof  of 
Father  Passerat ’s  spirit  of  prophecy  was  long  to  be 
seen  in  the  person  of  Sister  Marie-Gabrielle  (in  the 
world  Mile.  Marie  Eder),  a  native  of  Vienna.  While 
yet  a  mere  child,  she  was  so  delicate  that  she  had 
frequent  fainting-fits.  One  day  her  mother  brought 
her  to  the  Servant  of  God,  saying,  “  Look,  Father, 
how  this  child  is  wasting  away.”  “  Do  not  worry, 
Madame,”  was  the  reply,  “  she  shall  live  to  a  great 
age.” — “  Will  she  be  a  nun?” — “  Don’t  mind  that, 
you  shall  not  live  to  see  it.”  Another  lady  who 
was  very  fond  of  the  little  girl,  put  the  same  question  : 
“  Will  she  be  a  nun  ?  ”  She  got  the  same  answer  : 
“  You  shall  not  live  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of  the  body.” 
And  so  it  came  about  :  Marie  Eder  became  a  nun,  but 
only  after  the  death  of  her  mother  and  of  that  other 
lady. 

20.  One  day  the  whole  Wittem  community  was 
amazed  to  hear  him  suddenly  say  :  “  Fathers,  I  see 
bishops  amongst  you.  Live  then  with  that  perfection 
so  sublime  a  state  demands.”  Now  amongst  those 
present  were  Fathers  Swinkels  and  Schaap,  future 
Bishops  of  Surinam,  Father  Coffin,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Southwark  in  England,  and  perhaps  also 
Father  Dechamps,  who  was  one  day  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Malines  and  Cardinal. 

21.  Mgr.  Dechamps  had  occasion  to  admire  this 
wonderful  gift  in  three  little  incidents  concerning 
himself.  Coming  to  Tournai  one  day  with  a  manu¬ 
script  for  the  press,  he  left  his  bag  in  the  room  ap¬ 
pointed  for  him  and  hurried  off  to  Father  Passerat. 
Scarcely  had  the  latter  laid  eyes  on  him  when  he 
asked  :  “  What  do  you  want  with  all  those  old  papers 
you  have  got  with  you  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
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with  them  ?  ” — “  They  are  going  to  the  printer. — ” 
“  Well,  if  it  is  for  the  giory  of  God,  all  right  ;  but  mind 
the  good  intention,  mind  the  good  intention.” 

On  another  occasion,  Father  Passerat  said  as  he 
saw  him  enter,  “  What  tricks  have  they  been  playing 
on  you  ?  ”  Father  Dechamps,  on  returning  to 
Brussels,  understood  the  purport  of  the  remark  :  he 
thought  he  had  made  a  convert  of  a  certain  person 
of  note,  but  he  found  out  that  his  distinguished 
penitent  had  only  been  acting  the  part  for  interested 
motives. 

Lastly,  as  he  was  in  the  sick  man’s  room  one  day, 
his  presence  was  requested  in  the  parlour.  On  his 
return,  Father  Passerat  said  without  any  preamble  : 
“  Well,  and  whom  are  you  going  to  send  to  give  that 
retreat  ?  ”  “  Wonderful  to  relate,”  Father  Dechamps 

tells  us,  “  my  visitor  was  the  president  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  who  had  called  to  arrange 
for  a  retreat.” 

Allied  to  prophecy  was  his  gift  of  reading  hearts. 
The  Servant  of  God  was  favoured  with  it  on  many 
occasions.  Its  manifestations  were  so  frequent  that 
some  of  his  brethren  were  inclined  to  think  it  was 
habitual  with  him.  “  He  read  souls,”  said  one  of 
those  that  knew  him  best,  “  and  it  was  sometimes 
rather  awkward  to  make  recreation  with  such  a 
confrere,  for,  as  sure  as  one  had  committed  a  fault, 
no  matter  how  secret,  he  read  it  in  his  heart  and  a 
word  of  warning  would  follow.” 

Such  was  the  experience  of  a  certain  Father  who, 
while  kneeling  most  piously  and  seemingly  buried  in 
prayer,  was  being  borne  off  on  the  wings  of  poetic 
inspiration.  Father  Passerat  went  up  to  him  and 
whispered  :  “You  must  not  make  verses  during 
meditation.” 

Another  has  set  down  the  following  incident  in  his 
diary  :  “  One  day  I  was  praying  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  was  weighed  down  by  a  great  interior 
trial,  when  Father  Passerat,  who  was  in  the  oratory, 
arose,  took  his  stick,  came  up  to  me,  and  tapping  me 
lightly  on  the  shoulder,  said  :  “  Leave  that  alone  and 
don’t  worry.” 
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Similarly  at  Wittem  a  Father  who  was  a  prey  to 
great  interior  anguish  beheld  the  old  man  enter  his 
room  and  hand  him  the  open  Bible,  saying  :  “  Read 
these  two  verses.”  “  The  texts  answered  the  needs 
of  my  soul  so  well,”  the  religious  tells  us,  “  that,  to 
make  such  a  choice,  the  Father  must  have  had  a 
supernatural  insight  into  my  interior.” 

Usually  intuition  such  as  this  had  for  its  object 
the  driving  away  of  doubts  and  scruples.  A  young 
lady  of  Tournai,  named  Petronilla  Simon,  called  one 
day  to  the  parlour  with  her  sister  to  get  the  holy 
man’s  blessing.  He  came  down  leaning  on  two 
Fathers  and  said  to  the  two  young  ladies  :  “  Yes,  I 
bless  you  a  million  times  over.”  Then,  turning 
towards  Petronilla,  he  added  :  “  Do  not  worry,  you, 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  anxious.”  Now  she  to 
whom  these  words  were  addressed  was  just  then  a 
prey  to  dreadful  scruples  of  which  the  man  of  God 
could,  naturally  speaking,  know  nothing. 

Another  young  girl,  Mile.  Virginie  Fievet,  was  so 
eaten  up  with  scruples  that  she  fell  ill  and  it  was 
thought  her  mind  would  go.  Her  confessor,  a  Father 
from  Tournai,  was  summoned  one  day  by  her  family 
to  try  to  quiet  her.  He  went  first  to  consult  Father 
Passerat.  “  Go  with  confidence,”  said  the  latter, 
“  she  shall  be  cured.”  In  fact,  the  Father  had  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  her  peace  of  mind,  and  her 
dreadful  scruples  never  returned. 

Concerning  another  person  who  was  enduring  a 
like  torture,  he  spoke  in  far  different  terms  :  “  She 
shall  waste  away,  she  shall  die,  and  she  shall  go  to 
heaven.”  The  speedy  realization  of  the  first  two 
prophecies  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  third  has  also 
been  fulfilled. 

We  will  add  a  last  instance  and  leave  the  telling  of 
it  to  him  who  kindly  communicated  it  to  us  : 

“  When  I  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  I  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  doubt.  I  thought  I  should  become  a 
Carthusian  instead  of  a  Redemptorist.  I  spoke  of 
my  trouble  to  my  Rector,  who  made  use  of  every 
argument  to  settle  it,  but  in  vain.  After  a  whole 
year’s  perplexity  and  doubt,  having  to  preach  a 
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retreat  in  Dunkirk,  I  got  leave  to  break  my  journey 
at  Tournai,  where  Father  Passerat  was  then  living. 
The  moment  I  got  there  I  went  off  to  get  the  good 
Father’s  advice. 

“  He  was  in  the  garden,  and  the  Brother  was  taking 
him  for  his  daily  outing  in  a  wheel-chair.  I  knelt  to 
get  his  blessing  and  wanted  to  open  my  troubled  heart 
to  him.  To  my  great  surprise  he  did  not  give  me 
time  ;  but,  putting  his  arm  around  my  neck,  he  drew 
my  head  towards  him  and  held  it  to  his  heart.  Then 
without  my  having  uttered  as  much  as  a  word  on  the 
subject,  he  said  :  ‘  Remain  where  you  are,  you  are  in 
your  right  place.’  At  that  very  moment,  as  though  I 
had  been  illumined  by  some  interior  light,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  gone,  never  to  return.  After  more  than 
thirty  years — for  I  am  now  sixty-three  (1890) — this 
scene  is  still  present  to  my  eyes  and  the  holy 
man’s  words  are  still  in  my  ears.  Signed  :  Theodore 
Kockerols,  C.  SS.  R." 

We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  relate  how  the 
Servant  of  God,  even  after  his  death,  continued  this 
apostolate  of  perseverance  amongst  religious. 

There  still  remains  a  miraculous  favour  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  which  Father  Passerat  was  unable  to  conceal. 
We  have  his  friend  and  confessor,  Father  Huchant 
of  holy  memory,  to  vouch  for  its  truth. 

When  the  man  of  God  read  the  Scriptures,  he  often 
saw  the  sacred  text  give  out  a  supernatural  light  and 
emit  a  sort  of  sparkling  brilliance  that  penetrated  his 
heart.  With  the  candour  we  meet  with  only  amongst 
the  Saints,  he  asked  if  this  was  some  special  favour  or 
a  phenomenon  inherent  in  the  Sacred  Books.  One 
day,  then,  not  knowing  how  to  act  with  regard  to  it, 
he  bethought  himself  of  consulting  Father  Huchant. 
“  When  you  read  the  Bible,”  he  asked,  “  do  you 
notice  a  divine  atmosphere  ?  ”  “No,”  was  the  reply. 

Father  Passerat  said  no  more  and  must  have  regretted 
putting  the  question  that  gave  him  away.  But  the 
secret  was  out. 

So  many  extraordinary  instances— not  to  mention 
others  besides — combined  with  the  touching  sight  of 
the  most  exalted  virtues,  had  won  for  the  Servant  of 
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God  a  widespread  and  ever-growing  reputation  for 
holiness.  Let  us  now  relate  the  close  of  this  beautiful 
career  and  show  the  light  that  began  to  make  his 
sepulchre  glorious. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


DEATH  AND  GLORIFICATION 

1858-1923 

EVEN  good  men  are  not  rarely  to  be  met  with 
who  so  dread  the  thought  of  impending  death 
that  they  defer  unduly  their  immediate  preparations 
for  the  great  journey.  To  fortify  us  against  such 
groundless  and  dangerous  apprehensions,  God  gives 
us  the  example  of  the  Saints,  who  are  wonderful  in 
this  as  in  all  else  ;  and  in  Father  Passerat  we  have  a 
perfect  model  of  the  prudent  Christian  forestalling  by 
a  lengthy  and  elaborate  preparation  the  surprises  of 
his  last  hour. 

“  When  illness  comes,”  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  we 
must  give  up  our  hearts  to  the  longing  for  heaven.” 
And  what  he  said  so  well  he  practised  even  better. 
During  the  night  following  the  first  stroke  in  Bruges, 
he  never  ceased  multiplying  these  acts  of  holy  desire. 
Through  the  thin  partition  that  separated  them,  his 
confrere  next  door  heard  him  repeat  over  and  over 
again  :  “  Oh,  Jesus,  come  and  take  me.”— words 
that  re-echo  the  cry  with  which  the  beloved  disciple 
concludes  the  mysterious  book  of  the  Apocalypse  : 
Come,  Lord  Jesus. — But  the  Master  did  not  yet 
reply  :  Surely,  I  come  quickly — Apoc.  xxii,  20.  He 
fancied  indeed  that  he  heard  the  divine  response  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1855.  On  the  1st  February, 
he  said  to  the  Fathers  at  the  midday  recreation  : 
“  I  have  great  news  for  you  :  I  am  going  fast.”  He 
had  had  in  fact  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and, 
though  he  did  not  lose  consciousness,  he  felt  paralysis 
coming  on.  His  mind  became  confused,  and  they  had 
to  bring  him  to  his  room.  He  became  so  prostrate 
that  he  no  longer  seemed  to  realize  his  condition. 

560 
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However,  he  asked  that  the  Protestation  for  a  Good 
Death  be  read  to  him,  and  he  never  ceased  making 
acts  of  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God.  The  doctor 
was  summoned  at  once  and  he  bled  him.  Though 
the  patient  did  not  even  notice  his  doing  so,  it  brought 
him  some  relief,  and  he  asked  the  rector  to  summon 
the  community,  as  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them.  But  again  his  tongue  faltered,  and  he  was 
unable  to  articulate  a  word.  During  the  night  he  said 
to  the  infirmarian  :  “  Last  night,  I  wanted  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  God.” 

When  the  doctor  returned  next  morning,  the  feast 
of  the  Purification,  the  patient  recognized  him  at 
once  and  said  :  “  You  are  master,  give  your  orders  and 
do  what  you  like  with  me.”  A  second  bleeding  had 
no  effect,  and  the  doctor  declared  it  was  time  to 
think  of  the  Last  Sacraments.  When  the  Servant  of 
God  heard  them  suggesting  this,  he  exclaimed  : 
“  Yes,  let  me  receive  them,  let  me  receive  them 
quickly  ;  they  always  bring  grace.” 

He  answered  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy  with  such 
piety  and  fervour  that  the  bystanders  were  much 
moved.  His  mind  was  so  clear  that  when  repeating 
the  words  of  the  priest,  he  applied  them  to  himself  by 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  formula  of 
Extreme  Unction. 

On  this  occasion  he  did  not  forget  St.  Amee,  the 
patron  Saint  of  Joinville,  the  first  little  sister  he  had 
chosen  in  heaven.  Faithful  to  the  end,  he  called 
upon  her  in  this  his  last  hour  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  him.  But  perhaps  none  of  his  aspirations 
was  more  touching  than  this  one  :  Requiem  aeternam 
dona  mihi,  Domine,  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  mihi  : 
Eternal  rest  grant  unto  me,  0  Lord,  and  may  Thy 
eternal  light  shine  upon  me.  He  looked  upon  him¬ 
self  as  already  one  of  the  poor  souls  in  Purgatory  and 
sighed  ardently  after  the  heavenly  fatherland.  Though 
he  hoped,  as  we  have  said,  to  escape  the  cleansing 
flames  himself  by  a  special  grace,  still  he  felt  extreme 
compassion  for  the  souls  that  suffer  therein  and 
begged  prayers  for  them  from  everybody.  But  the 
longing  for  heaven  was  always  uppermost.  Once  he 
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was  heard  exclaiming:  “ Lift  up  your  gates,  0  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  0  eternal  gates. — Ps.  xxiii,  7.  And 
the  king,  not  of  glory,  but  of  misery,  shall  enter  in.” 
Thus  did  he  style  himself,  in  his  artless  humility  ;  and 
this  even  in  the  midst  of  the  seraphic  transports  that 
bore  him  Godward.  And  thus  did  whole  days,  and 
often  the  greater  part  of  sleepless  nights,  go  by  in 
rapturous  colloquies  with  heaven. 

On  hearing  of  his  serious  condition,  all  the  senior 
Fathers  who  were  able  to  do  so  hastened  to  his  bedside 
to  receive  his  last  blessing  and  gather  from  his  dying 
lips  even  one  of  those  utterances  of  his  that  were 
never  forgotten.  Thus  he  had  a  visit  from  Fathers 
de  Held,  Pilat,  Dechamps,  and  others.  All  left  him, 
marvelling  at  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  “  No,” 
Father  Pilat  remarked,  “  never  could  I  have  imagined 
such  perfection  in  prayer,  had  I  not  seen  it  for  myself.” 

During  the  days  that  followed,  up  to  the  17th 
February,  his  condition  was  very  critical  ;  but  the 
sick  man’s  fervour  only  waxed  greater  with  his 
sufferings.  He  manifested  especially  a  renewed  in¬ 
tensity  in  his  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  acclaiming  her 
enthusiastically  in  a  sort  of  improvised  litany. 

Meanwhile,  with  all  this  lofty  piety  and  prayer  his 
cheerfulness  and  good-humour  never  left  him.  “  Who 
are  the  rudest  people  in  the  world  ?  ”  he  asked  the 
infirmarian.  “  I  really  don’t  know,”  the  brother 
replied. — “  I Tl  tell  you  :  they  are  those  who  die 
without  saying  a  single  word  of  good-bye  of  any  kind 
and  sometimes  even  while  making  faces  at  those  who 
nursed  them.”  The  Rector  of  the  Jesuits  called  to 
see  him  on  one  occasion  and  remarked  :  “  You  need 
great  patience.”  “  Indeed  I  do,”  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  “  for  I  can  no  longer  hit  anybody.”  On 
another  occasion,  tapping  the  wall  several  times,  he 
said  :  “  That’s  how  I’ll  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven.” 

His  familiarity  with  heaven  was  wonderful.  When¬ 
ever  anyone  spoke  of  a  saint,  his  face  beamed  as 
though  he  recalled  someone  he  had  known  and  loved, 
and  he  would  exclaim  :  “  O  great  Saint !  get  me  to 
heaven  with  you.”  His  thoughts  and  affections  did 
indeed  dwell  in  heaven.  “  Oh,  when,”  he  would  ask 
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the  doctor  sometimes,  “  when  shall  I  enter  eternity?” 

On  Saturday,  17th  February,  feeling  that  his 
strength  was  going,  he  feared  he  would  soon  be  no 
longer  able  to  make  acts  and  would  thus  become  the 
sport  of  the  tempter.  Forestalling  every  possible 
attack,  he  begged  the  Fathers  to  watch  by  him  and 
help  him.  Next  morning,  he  received  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  about  six  o’clock.  Shortly  after,  he  got 
another  stroke  ;  he  became  unconscious  and  did  not 
come  to  himself  until  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  throughout  this  long  crisis  he 
did  not  cease  striking  his  breast,  making  signs  of  the 
cross  and  eliciting  other  acts  of  piety  habitual  with 
him. 

Nobody  believed,  and  none  less  than  he,  that  he 
could  long  survive  so  many  strokes.  Yet  his  earthly 
purgatory  was  not  over.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  get  about  a  little,  leaning  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  confreres.  This  slight  rally  evidently  gave 
rise  to  hopes  of  a  more  radical  improvement,  for  the 
patient  was  anxious  to  disillusion  the  Sisters  in  Bruges 
by  dictating  the  following  letter  : 

“  I  am  a  poor  Sire  de  Joinville  who  can  just 
manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  no  matter 
what  they  say  ;  for  what  can  you  expect  from  an  old 
man  of  eighty-two  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  I 
remain  on  as  I  am,  but  don’t  look  out  for  any  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  not  good  for  me  to  write  much  ;  I 
can  only  pray  for  you  and  offer  my  prayers  and  all 
my  works  for  the  good  you  have  in  view.  That  is  the 
only  answer  I  can  make  to  Sister  Mary  John  of  the 
Cross.  I  say  all  the  prayers  I  can  for  the  Redemp- 
toristines,  and  I  will  say  still  more  for  them  when  I 
get  to  heaven,  as  I  hope  to  do.  What  pleases  me 
most  and  affords  me  the  greatest  consolation,  is  to 
pray  every  day  to  St.  Alphonsus,  whom  I  shall  soon 
see.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  zeal  for  St.  Alphonsus 
and  send  you  a  big  blessing  in  his  name.  All  I  want 
myself  is  a  good  death,  which  I  beg  of  you  to  obtain 
for  me.” 

It  was  at  this  period — from  the  26th  April  to 
July  20th — that  the  General  Chapter  was  being  held 
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in  Rome.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  interest 
taken  in  its  proceedings  by  the  Servant  of  God  and 
of  the  supernatural  light  that  made  him  almost  a 
member  of  that  assembly.  When  Father  Nicholas 
Mauron  was  elected  Rector  Major,  Father  Dechamps 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  the  glad  tidings  to  all  his 
Belgian  confreres,  and,  as  the  address  of  the  letter 
tells  us,  in  particular  to  “  Most  Reverend  Father 
Joseph  Passerat.”  The  new  Superior  General  added 
the  following  postscript  : 

“  The  meanest  of  your  children  has  been  elected 
Superior  General  and  Rector  Major  of  our  Congre¬ 
gation.  He  casts  himself  then  at  your  feet  to  kiss 
your  hand  and  ask  your  paternal  blessing.  You  are 
my  Father  and  the  Father  of  us  all.  Please,  then, 
continue  to  look  upon  me  as  your  son  and  to  intercede 
for  me  and  for  all  your  children  with  Jesus  and  Mary. 
I  am  and  always  will  remain, 

“  Your  Paternity’s  most  affectionate,  most  humble, 
and  most  grateful  son, 

Nic.  Mauron,  C.SS.R.  R.M.” 

Deeply  touched  and  abashed  at  seeing  himself 
treated  with  such  respect  by  his  Superior  General,  the 
holy  old  man  gently  complained  of  his  having  changed 
their  respective  characters  :  “It  is  I  who  am 
his  child,’’  he  said,  “  for  I  am  under  him  ;  I  am  the 
poorest  and  meanest  of  his  children.  I  beg  him  to 
pray  for  mercy  for  me.  And  I  am  obliged  to  pray  for 
him,  for  I  am  the  least  amongst  the  least.  I  beg  of 
him  to  pray  for  me  and  to  regard  me  as  his  child  ; 
all  I  ask  for  myself  is  the  grace  to  become  a  child  of 
prayer,  and  I  ask  the  same  for  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  Rector  Major  ;  and  furthermore  I  pray  that 
he  may  have  the  spirit  of  vigilance,  in  order  that  he 
may  fill  all  Redemptorists  with  the  fear  of  God  and 
that  thus  they  may  be  all  saved.  However,  Most 
Reverend  Father  Rector  Major  knows  better  than  I  do 
what  is  best  and  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  his  pro¬ 
jects.’’  These  words,  carefully  noted  down  by  those 
who  heard  them,  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
Rector  Major. 
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The  year  following,  God  deprived  the  venerable 
patient  of  Brother  Henry  Delahoutre,  the  infirmarian, 
who  had  proved  so  useful  and  skilful  a  nurse.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  smallpox.  When  someone  asked  Father 
Passerat,  early  in  the  good  brother’s  illness,  to  pray 
for  his  recovery,  the  only  answer  he  got  was  :  “  We 
must  prajr  that  God’s  Will  be  done.”  He  showed  no 
surprise  on  hearing  of  his  death  ;  perhaps  he  was 
already  aware  of  it.  At  any  rate,  he  recognized  in 
this  hurried  departure  for  eternity  the  harbinger  of 
his  own  approaching  dissolution.  As  he  looked  on 
the  corpse,  he  remarked  :  “  Still  two  more  to  be 
buried,  and  then  my  turn.”  Brother  Henry  had 
died  on  the  3rd  January,  1 856.  On  the  4th  September, 
1858,  the  Tournai  community  was  again  thrown 
into  mourning  ;  and  when  in  presence  of  the  dead 
body  of  Father  Lefebvre,  the  Servant  of  God  said  as 
before  :  “  Still  one  more  to  be  buried,  and  then  my 
turn.” 

This  time  his  turn  was  at  hand.  Scarcely  two 
months  separated  him  now  from  that  blessed  eternity 
that  was  so  long  the  object  of  his  ardent  desires. 
“  When  the  Master  sends  the  illness  that  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  death,”  sa3’s  St.  Gregory,  “  He  is  knocking 
at  the  door.”  In  Father  Passerat ’s  case  the  fore¬ 
runner  was  a  violent  haemorrhage  twice  renewed. 
The  poor  patient,  exhausted  b}r  this  spitting  of  blood, 
became  more  and  more  prostrate.  All  visitors  were 
kept  away,  lest  weariness  or  emotion  of  any  kind 
should  make  him  worse.  One  of  his  dearest  friends, 
Father  Huchant,  was  thus  nearly  deprived  of  the 
consolation  of  a  last  farewell.  It  was  about  three 
weeks  before  the  end.  Father  Huchant,  the  Superior 
in  Douai,  was  passing  through  Tournai  and  craved  the 
favour  of  a  few  moments  with  the  patient.  “  It 
would  be  unwise,”  the  Rector  of  Tournai  replied, 
“  as  the  briefest  visits  affect  and  excite  him  so  much 
that  we  are  afraid  of  bringing  on  another  crisis.” 
“  On  six  or  seven  occasions,”  Father  Huchant  tells  us, 
“  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  chance  ;  the  door  was  always 
shut.  I  went  into  the  garden,  and,  as  his  room  was 
on  the  ground  floor,  I  got  in  through  the  window’.  I 
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had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  him.  ‘  Most 
Reverend  Father,'  I  said  on  entering,  ‘  do  you  know 
me  ?  ’ — ‘  Who  is  that  ?  Ah,  the  Rector  of  Douai, 
Father  Huchant  ?  ’ — Yes,  that’s  right.’  And  he 
embraced  me.  Then  I  said  :  ‘  As  we  are  meeting  for 
the  last  time  in  this  world,  won’t  you  give  me  a  parting 
word  of  advice  ?  ’ — ‘  You  must  have  a  great  love  for 
the  Blessed  Trinity.’  And  he  repeated  the  words 
several  times  over. — ‘  And  next  ?  ’ — ‘  You  must  be 
very  submissive  to  the  Blessed  Trinity.’ — ‘  And 
next,  Most  Reverend  Father?  ‘  You  must  be  very 
indulgent  towards  others.’  I  could  not  get  another 
word  from  him.  I  embraced  him  saying,  ‘  Oh,  won’t 
it  be  grand  to  meet  in  heaven  ?  ’  I  then  withdrew. 
On  reflection,  I  understood  that  ‘  loving  the  Blessed 
Trinity  ’  meant  charity  towards  God  ;  that  ‘  being 
Submissive  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  ’  meant  corres¬ 
ponding  with  all  the  graces  we  receive  ;  that  ‘  being 
indulgent  ’  meant  charity  towards  one’s  neighbour. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that,  during  my 
journey,  I  heard  that  one  of  my  subjects  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  fault  that  was  absolutely  unknown  to 
Father  Passerat.  I  admonished  this  subject,  and  the 
indulgence  I  showed  him  was  his  saving,  as  he  never 
gave  any  further  cause  of  complaint.” 

As  for  the  patient,  all  his  remaining  strength  was 
concentrated  on  God,  on  heaven,  and  on  eternity. 
When,  after  a  violent  haemorrhage,  he  was  told  that 
there  was  no  symptom  of  immediate  death,  he  replied  ; 
“  I  shall  die  soon  and  I  want  to  go  straight  to  heaven. 
I  wish  to  die  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  thus 
I  shall  certainly  be  saved.” 

Saints,  and  great  saints  too,  such  as  St.  Andrew 
Avellino,  have  been  known  to  tremble  at  death,  after 
having  ardently  longed  for  it.  This  was  a  supreme 
trial,  a  part  of  their  earthly  purgatory,  in  which  their 
souls’  purification  was  made  complete.  Father  Pas¬ 
serat  had  a  similar  experience.  On  the  29th  October, 
1858,  the  day  before  his  death,  someone  asked  him  : 
“  Most  Reverend  Father,  are  you  afraid  to  die  ?  ” 
“  Ah,  yes,  I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,”  was  the 
reply. 
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No  agitation,  however,  betrayed  this  dread,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  heard  continually  sighing  after 
heaven.  A  burning  fever  had  been  devouring  him 
for  some  days  and  this  fire  seemed  to  fan  the  fire  of 
his  devotion  into  a  greater  flame.  The  Fathers, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  see  him  thus  suffer,  had 
no  idea  that  the  end  was  so  near  ;  but  the  doctor 
who  called  in  to  see  him  found  him  very  low.  About 
half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Father  Rector 
made  everything  ready  for  his  anointing.  Shortly 
before  ten  o’clock,  the  infirmarian  wanted  him  to 
take  a  drink  ;  but  the  dying  man  could  not  swallow 
anything.  Viaticum  was  then  no  longer  possible. 
They  made  haste  to  anoint  him.  A  plenary  indul¬ 
gence  that  Father  Dechamps  had  obtained  specially 
from  Pius  IX  was  also  applied  to  him.  And  then, 
without  a  struggle,  without  any  agony,  his  holy  soul 
burst  its  earthly  bonds  to  wing  its  way  to  that  heaven 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  it  was  so  eagerly 
calling  out  for.  “  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  his  saints.” — Ps.  cxv,  15. 

The  first  letter  of  condolence  to  reach  Belgium  was 
from  the  hand  of  Father  Nicholas  Mauron,  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Institute.  He  was  just  then  making 
the  canonical  visitation  of  the  houses  and  happened 
to  be  in  Treves.  “  As  I  was  making  my  account  of 
conscience,”  a  Father  of  the  community  told  us  later, 
“  a  telegram  from  Brussels  announced  the  death  of 
Father  Passerat.  His  Paternity  thereupon  uttered 
these  remarkable  words  :  ‘  Whatever  interior  life  and 
practical  asceticism  there  is  in  the  Transalpine  pro¬ 
vinces  to-day  is  all  due  to  Father  Passerat.’  ” 

The  Rector  Major’s  letter  deserves  insertion  here  : 

“  I  am  all  the  more  grieved  at  the  sad  news  that 
Father  Gouweloos  has  just  sent  me,  as  I  hoped  to 
see  Most  Reverend  Father  Passerat  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  v7orks  undertaken  by  Most  Reverend  Father 
Passerat  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  development  of 
the  Congregation  in  the  face  of  countless  obstacles 
that  beset  his  every  step  during  those  disastrous 
days  ;  the  ascetic  principles  he  implanted  amongst  us 
with  so  much  wisdom  ; — all  this,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
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other  good  qualities  and  claims,  would  be  enough  to 
make  him  missed  by  us  for  all  time.  After  having 
received  us  into  the  Congregation,  he  was  our  superior 
and  our  father  for  long  years,  and  as  such,  for  long 
years,  he  never  ceased  spending  himself  for  us.  It 
is,  then,  a  duty  for  us  all  to  redouble  our  prayers  for 
him.  Therefore,  to  fulfil  this  duty  of  gratitude  and 
veneration  common  to  us  all,  I  have  thought  it  well 
to  prescribe  extraordinary  suffrages  and  to  enjoin 
that  the  suffrages  usually  applied  to  deceased  con¬ 
freres  in  the  province  in  which  they  have  died  be 
applied  to  him  in  all  the  provinces.  Moreover, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  exhort  the  Fathers  and  Brothers 
through  you  to  offer  up  prayers  and  acts  of  morti¬ 
fication  for  the  deceased  Most  Reverend  Father,  and 
to  remember  him  especially  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and 
at  Holy  Communion.” 

The  death  of  the  Servant  of  God  produced  amongst 
the  faithful  those  deep  mysterious  feelings  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  joy  that  urge  them  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  who  has  been  their  model  and  their  stay  on  earth, 
while  they  hail  with  enthusiasm  a  new  protector  in 
heaven.  What  intensified  this  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Tournai  for  the  saintly  Redemp- 
torist  was  the  funeral  oration  delivered  in  the  cathedral 
by  the  famous  Abb£  Combalot.  In  the  belief  that 
they  had  gained  a  powerful  intercessor  with  God,  he 
exhorted  them  to  do  honour  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  Father  Passerat.  A  rapid  but  glowing  sketch  of 
the  virtues  of  the  deceased  electrified  his  audience, 
and  the  rush  of  people  to  the  monastery  was  so  great 
that  the  coffin  had  to  remain  open  for  four  days. 
The  whole  town  wanted  to  gaze  on  the  beloved  coun¬ 
tenance  of  its  saint.  They  gazed  long  on  those  peace¬ 
ful  features  which  death  had  rather  beautified  than 
withered  and  which  wore  the  sweet  majesty  of  the 
just  man  sleeping  his  last  sleep  and  awaiting  the 
glorious  resurrection — on  those  members  untouched 
by  the  stiffening  hand  of  death,  as  flexible  as  though 
life  had  never  left  them.  A  laybrother  was  kept 
constantly  busy  touching  the  holy  body  with  beads, 
pictures,  and  other  pious  objects,  which  were  thence- 
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forth  treasured  as  relics.  Pieces  of  his  clothes  were 
also  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  eagerness  of  the  people  was  greater  if  anything 
in  Saint-Trond,  though  the  Servant  of  God  had  done 
little  more  than  pass  through  it  occasionally.  An 
enormous  crowd  invaded  the  church.  Men  climbed 
over  the  monastery  walls  and  swarmed  into  the 
grounds,  declaring  that  they  would  not  go  away  with¬ 
out  a  relic.  The  Fathers  had  to  cut  up  the  few 
articles  they  had  belonging  to  him  into  tiny  frag¬ 
ments,  and  those  who  received  even  the  smallest 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  proud  possessors  of  a 
rich  treasure. 

What  would  not  the  enthusiasm  of  those  pious 
people  in  Saint-Trond  and  Tournai  have  been  had 
they  known  of  a  wonderful  incident  by  which  God 
glorified  His  servant  even  before  the  earth  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  mortal  remains  ? 

In  the  Redemptoristine  convent  in  Bruges  there  was 
a  young  postulant,  named  Annette  Bervaerts — later 
on  Sister  Mary  Cecilia  of  the  Infant  Jesus — who 
was  the  victim  of  an  extremely  painful  malady — a 
sort  of  erysipelas  covering  her  two  legs — which  was 
beginning  to  give  rise  to  serious  anxiety.  The  sores 
suppurated  profusely  and  looked  so  highly  inflamed 
that  gangrene  was  feared.  On  the  31st  October, 
news  of  the  great  event  of  the  preceding  day  reached 
the  monastery.  Immediately  the  patient  and  her 
nurse  felt  inspired  to  make  a  novena  to  the  holy 
religious.  But  their  faith  was  too  lively  and  their 
devotion  too  fervent  to  await  the  wished-for  result 
during  nine  whole  days.  So  they  decided  on  reciting 
five  Paters,  Aves,  and  Glorias  nine  different  times  on 
the  one  day.  Their  filial  piety  urged  them  to  add  a 
De  profundis  in  case  the  dear  departed  should  still 
stand  in  need  of  prayers.  Gone  through  in  this 
expeditious  manner,  the  novena  began  and  finished 
on  the  31st  October.  The  two  religious  added  this 
earnest  invocation  to  their  prayers  :  “  Father  Passerat, 
if  you  are  in  heaven,  you  must  obtain  this  grace  for 
us." 

Next  morning,  when  the  infirmarian  went  to  ex- 
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amine  the  sores,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  :  not  the  least 
sign  of  the  malignant  humour  was  to  be  seen,  there 
was  not  even  a  sore,  and  the  flesh  was  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  it  had  been  before  the  illness.  The  cure 
was  unquestionable  and  complete.  Father  Passerat 
had  indeed  answered  his  happy  clients  and  told  them 
he  was  in  heaven. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  Father  Passerat’s  funeral 
— or  rather  his  triumphal  journey — took  place.  On 
leaving  the  church  after  the  solemn  Office  for  the 
Dead,  those  who  carried  the  coffin  would  not  put  it 
in  the  hearse  according  to  custom,  but  bore  their 
precious  burden  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd.  Instead  of  the 
silence  that  usually  accompanies  the  mournful  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery,  the  liturgical 
chant  was  sung  in  a  way  that  reminded  one  more  of 
the  Alleluia  than  the  De  profundis.  The  procession 
traversed  the  whole  city  and  wended  its  way  to  the 
village  of  Rumillies,  where  the  burying-ground  of 
the  Fathers  was.  Among  the  mourners  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  crowd  was  particularly  drawn  to  a  white- 
haired  priest.  This  was  Father  Berset,  the  favourite 
disciple  of  the  deceased,  with  whom  our  readers  are 
acquainted.  He  had  just  pronounced  the  panegyric 
of  his  beloved  master.  Flis  discourse,  coming  straight 
from  the  heart  and  aglow  with  filial  love,  had  drawn 
tears  from  his  hearers’  eyes  ;  and  now  they  looked 
upon  a  sight  more  touching  even  than  his  words — 
the  preacher  following  the  bier  of  his  spiritual  Father, 
in  tears  and  choked  with  sobs  he  was  trying  in  vain 
to  stifle. 

On  reaching  the  Morelle  gate,  the  bearers  at  last 
laid  the  coffin  on  the  hearse.  Nearly  the  whole  crowd 
went  as  far  as  Rumillies,  where,  after  a  last  absolution, 
the  precious  remains  were  buried  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  de  Caziers.  It  was  not  fitting  that  such  a  great 
servant  of  God  should  share  a  common  sepulchre,  and 
a  monument  more  in  keeping  with  his  high  renown 
for  holiness  was  destined  to  receive  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  noble  family  who  had  welcomed  the  first  Redemp- 
torists  to  Rumillies  considered  it  an  honour  and  a  joy 
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to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  tomb  to  him  who  had 
sent  them. 

About  two  years  later,  the  translation  of  the  precious 
remains  to  their  special  resting-place  was  effected. 
M.  Hannecart  was  still  Cure  of  Rumillies,  and  he  it 
was  who  directed  proceedings  and  drew  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  document,  which  does  such  homage  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  man  of  God  : 

“  On  this  26th  day  of  April,  i860,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Reverend  Fathers  Huchant,  Rector  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  Tournai,  and  Dechamps,  Consultor 
of  the  Belgian  province,  who  were  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  of  the  said  house  ; 
with  M.  Mautia,  my  Assistant,  MM.  Carmoy  and 
Martin,  Students  in  theology,  and  MM.  Pierre-FIugues 
Delplanque  and  Modeste  Hernould,  Town  Councillors, 
as  witnesses  :  the  venerated  remains  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  Joseph  Passerat,  which  had  been 
temporarily  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  Baron  de 
Cazier  on  the  3rd  November,  1858,  have  been  removed. 
We  translated  them  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
cemetery,  into  a  vault,  in  the  centre  of  foundations 
that  have  been  prepared  for  the  monument  to  be  soon 
erected  to  his  holy  memory  by  the  munificence  of 
the  most  noble  and  most  illustrious  Countess  Matilda 
de  Robiano-Stolberg-Stolberg,  who  was  present  at 
the  aforesaid  translation.  Before  lowering  the  coffin 
into  the  vault,  all  present,  including  many  men  of 
note  in  Tournai,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  coffin 
with  their  beads,  crosses,  medals,  prayer-books,  etc., 
and  nearly  all  knelt  down  and  reverently  kissed  the 
shrine  enclosing  the  precious  remains,  which  will,  I 
feel  confident,  bring  a  blessing  on  my  parish. 

J.  Hannecart,  Cure.” 

The  reputation  of  the  Servant  of  God  lived  after 
him  and  shed  glory  on  his  grave.  It  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  The  piety  and  faith  of  the  people  were 
kept  alive  by  a  great  number  of  graces  attributed  to 
his  intercession.  Those  so  favoured  evidently  did 
not  think  of  committing  an  account  of  things  to 
writing,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  discreet  and 
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skilful  questioning  did  not  get  possession  of  their 
secrets  ;  but  numerous  were  the  stipends  for  Masses 
sent  in  to  the  convent  of  Tournai  in  thanksgiving  for 
graces  conferred  through  Father  Passerat.  In  certain 
families  and  religious  communities  he  was  constantly 
invoked.  In  the  year  1 890  in  Tournai,  we  saw  litanies 
that  had  been  composed  in  his  honour,  bearing  the 
inscription  :  For  private  use  :  and  they  were  quite 
yellow  with  wear. 

In  Switzerland,  the  memory  of  the  “  holy  priest 
who  was  always  speaking  of  God  ”  is  as  fresh  as  when 
he  traversed  its  mountains  and  valleys  to  evangelize 
its  people.  A  few  years  ago,  a  very  old  woman  was 
noticed  often  wending  her  way  from  Cerniat  to  Val- 
sainte  along  the  old  road  without  having  any  par¬ 
ticular  reason  that  one  could  see.  When  asked  why 
she  so  often  made  this  journey,  which  was  rather 
severe  on  one  of  her  }^ears,  she  replied  :  “  I  am  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Saint  of  Cerniat." 

Let  us  now  hear  from  a  well-informed  witness  what 
the  Fribourg  Clergy  thought  of  the  Servant  of  God  : 

“  In  the  course  of  the  retreat  I  was  giving  to  the 
Clergy  of  Fribourg,  in  the  August  of  1892,  1  heard  the 
Bishop,  Mgr.  Deruaz,  speak  very  highly  in  praise  of 
Father  Passerat.  When  thanking  me  at  the  close, 
his  Lordship  alluded  to  Father  Passerat  and  said 
how  grateful  the  priests  and  people  of  that  diocese 
once  evangelized  by  the  holy  man  should  be  to  that 
glorious  son  of  St.  Alphonsus.  ‘  This  retreat,’  his 
Lordship  went  on,  *  will  be  a  new  link  in  the  golden 
chain  of  gratitude  to  the  Servant  of  God,  since  it  has 
been  preached  by  one  of  his  confreres  and  disciples.' 

“  During  the  retreat,  several  of  the  priests  spoke 
enthusiastically  to  me  of  the  virtues  of  Father  Pas¬ 
serat,  whom  more  than  one  had  known  in  their  child¬ 
hood  or  in  their  early  priesthood. 

“  After  the  retreat,  I  went  to  visit  the  Chartreuse 
of  Valsainte.  When  doing  me  the  honours  of  the 
old  monastery,  which  had  once  been  the  home  of 
Father  Passerat,  the  Prior  remarked  :  ‘  I  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  I  am  living  in  what  was  once 
Father  Passerat’s  cell  ;  and  his  memory  hangs  round 
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it  like  an  odour  from  Paradise.  Everything  here 
reminds  us  of  the  man  of  God.  Should  the  cause  of 
his  beatification  be  concluded  quickly  enough,  the 
Cure  of  Cerniat  and  ourselves  are  determined  to 
build  in  Cerniat  the  first  church  that  will  be  dedicated 
to  him.’  ” 

Going  back  to  an  earlier  date,  the  same  witness 
adds  :  “  When  I  was  a  novice  in  Saint-Nicolas-du- 
Port,  in  1867,  I  used  to  go  from  time  to  time  to  help 
in  a  small  way  Father  Srna,  one  of  the  old  Fathers, 
who  had  known  St.  Clement  Hofbauer  and  had  lived 
under  Father  Passerat.  I  remember  him  saying  to 
me  often  :  ‘  Father  Hofbauer  was  certainly  a  saint  ; 
but  at  times  he  was  a  bit  rough  and  quick.  But 
Father  Passerat,  by  his  gentleness,  amiability,  and 
transparent  union  with  God,  struck  me  as  being  the 
holier  of  the  two  ;  all  that  knew  him  shared  this 
view.’  ” 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Father  de  Held  amongst 
others  :  in  Father  Hofbauer  he  admired  the  zealous 
apostle,  but  in  Father  Passerat  the  saint  was  more 
conspicuous.  When  preliminar}’  inquiries  were  being 
instituted  on  the  life  and  virtues  of  Father  Hofbauer, 
many  contemporaries  were  rather  surprised  that 
there  was  not  question  of  Father  Passerat ’s  cause  first. 

The  Saints  are  not  jealous,  and  it  looks  as  though 
Father  Passerat  was  glad  to  keep  in  the  background 
to  make  way  for  his  beloved  Superior,  though  he 
proved  by  the  power  of  his  intercession  that  he  too 
was  not  unworthy  of  one  day  sharing  similar  honours. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  he  gave  of  his  power 
with  God  is  assured^  the  miraculous  cure  of  Mme. 
Schon,  at  Saint-Nicolas-du-Port.  The  following  is 
from  an  eyewitness  : 

“  Gladly  will  I  answer  your  letter  and  give  you  a 
detailed  account  of  the  miracle  worked  b}'-  Father 
Passerat  in  favour  of  m3’  mother.  I  was  witness  of 
evervthing  I  assert  and  am  read3!-  to  swear  to  its 
truth. 

“  On  the  6th  January,  1S59,  Mme.  Schon,  a  widow, 
nee  Tschiderer,  living  at  the  time  with  her  daughter 
in  the  little  town  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Port,  near 
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Nancy,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  extraordinary 
swelling  of  all  her  facial  bones.  Doctor  Danis,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Barrey,  diagnosed  it  as  caries. 
He  tried  to  check  the  evil  by  extracting  in  succession 
eight  upper  teeth,  in  order  to  give  freer  passage  to  the 
pus  ;  he  then  split  the  palate  right  across.  But  no 
improvement  followed  ;  the  poor  patient  was  a  prey 
to  a  burning  fever  and  could  no  longer  swallow  any¬ 
thing,  the  palate  was  so  swollen.  A  completely 
putrified  bone  had  already  been  removed  and  the 
doctor  told  Father  Ottmann,  the  Superior  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  Saint-Nicolas  (and  the  confessor  of 
both  mother  and  daughter)  that  further  human 
means  were  unavailing,  that  the  caries  would  involve 
the  whole  face,  then  the  head,  and  that  the  patient 
would  certainly  lose  her  mental  faculties  before  death. 

“  Father  Ottmann  undertook  to  communicate  this 
sad  intelligence  to  the  young  girl,  suggesting  at  the 
same  time  to  join  her  in  a  novena  of  Masses,  Com¬ 
munions  and  prayers  in  honour  of  Father  Passerat, 
that  God  might  work  a  miracle.  On  the  25th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Father  Ottmann  himself  brought  the  sick 
woman  a  picture  of  Father  Passerat  with  a  lock  of  his 
hair. 

“  On  the  26th,  the  novena  of  Masses  began  at  which 
the  girl  communicated  every  day,  reciting  daily  with 
her  mother  three  Paters,  three  Aves,  and  three  Glorias 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  graces  granted  to  God’s  ser¬ 
vant  and  asking  for  a  complete  cure  through  his 
intercession.  Father  Passerat’s  hair,  pasted  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  on  a  piece  of  paper,  was  kept  applied 
by  a  bandage  to  the  patient’s  face  during  the  whole 
novena. 

“  Nothing  happened,  however  ;  the  disease  followed 
its  course,  and  the  sick  woman  grew  daily  weaker. 
Father  Ottmann  visited  her  frequently.  The  daughter 
lost  all  hope,  but  the  mother  was  as  firm  as  a  rock  in 
her  belief.  At  last  the  6th  March  came.  When  the 
girl  went  out  to  Mass,  her  mother  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  scarcely  audible  :  ‘  On  your  return  you  shall  find 
the  miracle  worked.’  After  Holy  Communion,  the 
girl  did  not  venture  to  return  home,  dreading  a  bitter 
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disappointment.  She  heard  three  Masses  in  succes¬ 
sion.  At  last  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  home  and 
went  into  the  house  in  fear  and  trembling,  almost 
ready  to  faint.  But  her  mother  was  up  and  waiting 
for  her.  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  ’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  that 
I  am  cured,  and  so  thoroughly  cured  that  all  nry  old 
strength  has  returned.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the 
saint  ;  and  then  go  and  get  Father  Ottmann,  Father 
Schmitt,  and  the  doctor  ;  for  they  must  all  come 
and  we  must  thank  God  and  His  saint  on  the 
spot.’ 

“  There,  Reverend  Father,  is  the  true  story  of  this 
miracle.  Mother  and  daughter  entered  the  Visitation 
Convent  at  Dijon.  The  mother  died  on  the  9th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1882,  and  her  daughter  is  the  unworthy  Superior 
who  now  writes  to  you.  She  would  not  let  anyone 
but  herself  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  of  the 
prodigy  for  which  she  has  to  thank  Father  Passerat.— 
From  our  Monastery  of  Dijon,  3rd  April,  1891.” 

The  object  of  this  miracle,  then,  passed  straight 
from  her  agony  to  perfect  health.  On  the  following 
day,  as  though  to  give  an  indisputable  proof  that  her 
strength  had  returned,  she  went  on  foot  to  the  pil¬ 
grimage  of  Notre-Dame  de  Bon-Secours  of  Nancy, 
more  than  ten  miles  from  Saint-Nicolas.  A  few 
months  later  she  followed  her  daughter  to  the  Visita¬ 
tion.  And  her  cure  was  as  lasting  as  it  had  been 
instantaneous  and  complete.  Having  occasion  to 
call  at  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  Dijon  about 
1895,  we  asked  Sister  Mary  de  Liguori  if  her  mother 
had  never  really  felt  any  pain  as  a  result  of  her  dreadful 
malady.  “  No,”  was  the  reply,  “  not  as  much  as  a 
headache,  not  even  the  slightest  toothache,  nothing, 
nothing  at  all  in  that  region.” — “  And  what  did  she 
die  of?  ” — “  Of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Besides, 

1  can  call  the  doctor  who  attended  her,  as  he  lives 
close  by.” — “  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  jmu  did.” 
The  doctor  came.  The  question  was  put  to  him  : 
“  Could  you  certify  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  that 
Mme.  Schon,  in  religion  Sister  M.  Frances,  died  of  ?  ” 
“  Certainly,”  he  replied.  And  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  he  wrote  rapidly:  ”  I  certify  that  Mme. 
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Schon,  Sister  Mary  Frances,  died  of  pneumonia  result¬ 
ing  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis.  Signed :  Doctor 
Cercotte.”  Therefore  no  possible  doubt  could  there 
be  about  the  lasting  nature  of  the  cure  for  twenty- 
three  years. 

When  the  special  canonical  inquiry  into  this  prodigy 
was  instituted,  both  at  Dijon  and  Saint-Nicolas,  in 
1892,  much  regret  was  expressed  that  Father  Passerat’s 
fortunate  client  had  not  procured  a  certificate  from 
the  two  doctors  stating  that  the  cure  was  not  a  natural 
one.  That  the  certificate  was  asked  for  and  given  is 
clear  from  the  following  letter  of  Sister  M.  Liguori  to 
the  Bishop  of  Luxemburg  dated  the  9th  December, 
1885  : 

“  The  miracle  worked  by  Father  Passerat  in  favour 
of  my  mother  took  place  in  1859.  We  were  living  at 
the  time  in  Saint-Nicolas-du-Port,  near  Nancy.  It 
was  Father  Ottmann,  Rector  of  the  Redemptorists 
and  my  mother’s  confessor,  who  obtained  a  lock  of 
Father  Passerat’s  hair  and  got  her  to  make  the  novena. 
He  had  the  miracle  verified  by  Doctor  Danis,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  became  of  the  document.  Father 
Ottmann  and  Doctor  Danis  are  both  dead,  as  well  as 
Father  Schmitt,  who  also  knew  all  about  the  novena 
and  the  miracle.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Fathers  at 
Saint-Nicolas  sent  on  the  account  of  the  miracle  to 
the  General  in  Rome,  as  I  left  for  the  Visitation  Con¬ 
vent  in  Dijon  immediately  after  my  mother’s  cure.” 

Another  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Tournai  in  1893,  to  consider  two  cures  that 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Ath,  in  the  diocese  of  Tournai, 
at  the  close  of  a  novena  to  Father  Passerat.  The 
facts  have  not  the  same  features  of  absolute  instan¬ 
taneousness  as  the  preceding  one,  but  they  are  still 
remarkable.  Here  they  are  as  set  down  in  the  acts 
of  the  inquiry.  We  will  let  the  sworn  witnesses  speak, 
and  first  of  all  the  mother  of  the  person  cured. 

“  My  daughter,  Mme.  Eglem,  fell  seriously  ill  with 
puerperal  fever  on  the  3rd  March,  1893.  By  the 
23rd,  she  had  a  temperature  of  106.7.  The  doctor, 
summoned  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  told  me  that 
the  patient’s  condition  was  very  grave.  About 
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eight  o’clock,  as  there  was  no  improvement,  I  sent 
for  the  curate  and  for  Father  Halazy.*  The  latter 
tried  to  hear  her  confession,  but  at  first  without  any 
success.  A  few  minutes  later,  however,  he  succeeded, 
and  the  curate  anointed  her.  At  nine  o’clock,  there 
was  a  consultation,  after  which  both  doctors  told  me 
that  all  was  over,  that  the  patient  was  delirious,  and 
that  probably  she  had  no  more  than  two  hours  to 
live.  They  made  a  similar  statement  to  others. 
One  of  the  doctors  undertook  to  wire  to  the  absent 
members  of  the  family,  telling  them  at  the  same  time 
that  they  would  arrive  too  late. 

“  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  sick  woman  was 
in  the  same  state.  Father  Halazy  came  and  sug¬ 
gested  applying  a  relic  of  Most  Reverend  Father 
Passerat  to  the  sufferer.  We  had  previously  made 
several  novenas  to  Our  Lady,  to  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Anthony,  besides  making  many  promises — all  this 
without  any  substantial  improvement  having  followed. 

“  We  applied  the  relic  to  the  patient,  and  she 
regained  consciousness  immediately  for  a  few  minutes. 
A  half  an  hour  later,  she  recognized  her  husband  quite 
well  ;  but  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  she 
continued  to  rave.  She  had  not  noticed  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  relic.  Next  day  we  began  a  no  vena  to 
Father  Passerat  and  we  got  a  novena  of  Masses  said. 
The  patient  joined  us,  though  she  was  not  aware  we 
were  looking  for  a  miraculous  cure,  as  she  did  not 
realize  the  seriousness  of  her  condition  ;  meantime  she 
ceased  rambling,  though  the  fever  remained. 

Before  the  end  of  the  novena,  phlebitis  made  its 
appearance.  The  doctors  told  me  she  was  getting 
worse,  that  she  would  suffer  much  and  would  be 
unable  to  stir  her  leg  for  three  weeks  ;  that  a  clot  of 
blood  might  bring  about  immediate  death  at  any 
moment.  Father  Halazy  advised  us  to  make  another 
novena  to  Most  Reverend  Father  Passerat,  and  to 
invoke  him  alone. 

“  This  second  novena  was  made  with  great  faith 
by  the  sick  woman,  and,  on  the  last  day,  the  phlebitis 
was  gone  ;  there  was  no  swelling  of  any  kind.  The 

*  This  Father  was  giving  a  mission  in  Ath. 
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fever  continued,  however,  and  the  doctors  feared  a 
return  of  the  phlebitis  ;  though  this  caused  us  much 
alarm,  we  did  not  lose  heart. 

“  I  began  a  third  novena  to  Father  Passerat,  telling 
him  that  as  a  sign  it  was  through  his  intercession  the 
cure  was  being  wrought  the  fever  should  not  rise 
above  ioo.  And  so  it  happened.  The  new  swelling 
that  appeared  on  the  other  leg  went  away  and  the 
fever  continued  to  abate.  Convalescence  was  very 
short,  and  the  woman  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health.” 

The  object  of  the  cure  herself  gave  evidence  at  the 
inquiry  into  the  miracle.  Her  story  gives  us  some 
interesting  details.  Speaking  of  the  second  novena, 
she  says  :  “  On  the  night  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
day  of  the  novena,  I  bent  up  my  leg  unconsciously  in 
my  sleep.  On  awaking,  I  saw  what  I  had  done  and 
noticed  that  my  leg  was  flexible.  The  evening  before 
I  could  not  have  stirred  as  much  as  a  toe.  Without 
calling  it  a  miracle,  I  look  upon  it  ever  since  as  a 
great  grace  obtained  through  Father  Passerat.  I 
can  certify  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  invoked 
Father  Passerat  only  ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  as  much 
for  the  others.  My  recovery  was  very  speedy.  All 
my  strength  was  back  in  a  month.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  when  I  called  on  the  specialist,  M.  Van  Cauwen- 
berghe,  who  had  operated  on  me  twice  already  before 
I  had  invoked  Father  Passerat,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  Hallo  ! 
have  you  come  back  from  the  grave  ?  ’  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  no  believer  in  miracles.  My  uncle,  Doctor 
Boddart,  told  me  also  that  I  had  been  in  the  last 
extremity  and  was  as  near  to  death  as  I  could  go. 

“  Doctor  Baguet,  of  Ath,  meeting  the  cure  after¬ 
wards,  was  asked  by  him  if  he  knew  how  I  was. 
‘  She  is  much  better,’  the  doctor  replied.  Whereupon 
the  priest  retorted  :  ‘  Well,  ’tisn’t  you  that  cured  her 
at  any  rate.’  ‘No,’  replied  the  doctor,  *  ’tis  not  I.’  ” 

This  same  Doctor  Baguet  was  much  more  explicit 
on  the  subject  on  another  occasion.  He  was  naturally 
a  witness  at  the  inquiry,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the 
illness  and  the  nature  of  the  cure  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

“  On  the  23rd  March,  I  was  really  shocked  when  I 
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saw  the  patient  and  concluded  that  she  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live.  I  remember  even  remarking  to  more 
than  one  on  my  way  home  :  ‘  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  now.’  Doctor  Quintin,  who  was  sent  for, 
was  just  as  explicit  as  myself  in  his  predictions.  As 
far  as  we  could  foresee,  Mme.  Eglem  should  succumb 
to  the  crisis  that  supervened  on  the  23rd  March. 
About  the  20th  April  we  regarded  her  as  cured. 

“What  caused  her  improvement?  I  have  no 
idea.  I  heard  that  Mme.  Voisin,  the  patient’s  mother, 
had  had  Masses  said  and  many  prayers  offered  up  in 
which  various  persons  joined.  I  heard  also,  but 
later,  that  a  relic  of  Father  Passerat  had  been  applied 
to  Mme.  Eglem  in  the  forenoon  of  that  same  23rd 
March  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Redemptorist  Father  who 
had  come  to  hear  her  confession.  Phlebitis,  which 
appeared  later,  constituted  a  danger  incomparably 
less  than  the  crisis  of  the  23rd. 

“  Mme.  Eglem’s  cure  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  complete 
departure  from  ordinary  laws.  To  my  thinking,  it  is 
beyond  the  ordinary  resources  of  nature.  My  col¬ 
leagues  have  been  amazed  at  it,  as  such  a  result  upset 
all  their  calculations.  The  family  informed  me  that 
they  attributed  this  cure  to  the  intercession  of  Father 
Passerat.  Mme.  Eglem  at  present  enjoys  perfect 
health  and  has  done  so  ever  since  the  end  of  April.” 

The  town  of  Ath  shortly  became  the  scene  of  a 
fresh  favour  of  a  similar  kind,  which  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  took  in  hand  simultaneously  with  the  other. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1893,  Mme.  Marchal-Piron,  five 
days  after  the  birth  of  her  sixth  child,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  dreadful  pains,  which  she  took  to  be  the 
beginning  of  peritonitis.  The  doctor,  summoned  in 
haste,  was  at  first  unable  to  diagnose  the  malady  with 
certainty  and  promised  to  return  soon. 

“  After  his  departure,”  M.  Marchal  says  in  his 
deposition,  “  the  pains  continued  to  increase.  The 
patient  had  to  endure  successive  spasms  of  frightful 
agony.  More  alarmed  than  ever,  I  sent  for  the 
doctor — who  was  finishing  his  rounds — about  half¬ 
past  nine.  He  found  her  temperature  at  103.6.  and  at 
once  asked  to  hold  a  consultation.  Doctor  Cauchie 
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joined  him,  and  they  both  agreed  on  a  cold  sponging, 
which  was  effected  without  producing  any  result.  The 
pains  only  grew  worse. 

“  Then  I  thought  of  Father  Passerat.  About 
half-past  two  I  sent  to  ask  the  curate,  M.  l’Abbe 
Lissence,  if  he  happened  to  have  any  relic  of  the 
Servant  of  God  left  by  the  Redemptorists  who  had 
given  the  mission.  He  came  bringing  with  him  a  piece 
of  linen  that  had  been  used  by  Father  Passerat.  I 
went  off  to  the  patient  at  once,  took  off  her  scapular, 
replaced  it  with  the  relic  within  it,  and  then  said  as 
well  as  I  could  three  Aves  in  which  the  sick  woman 
joined.  A  crisis  had  come  on  just  as  I  was  removing 
the  scapular  ;  it  was  the  last  one,  and  no  further  sign 
of  her  malady  showed  itself. 

“  This  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  doctors’ 
predictions  ;  for  that  very  morning,  on  my  asking 
Doctor  Pollart  to  let  me  know  the  whole  truth,  he 
replied  :  ‘  Her  condition  is  grave,  but  not  desperate. 
Don’t  be  alarmed  ;  these  pains  may  last  two  or  three 
days  more.’  Then  he  left,  promising  to  return  in  the 
evening  with  Doctor  Cauchie  to  repeat  the  operation 
of  the  morning. 

“  On  their  arrival,  these  gentlemen  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  patient  : 
there  were  no  further  crises,  and  the  fever  had  gone  ; 
the  operation  therefore  was  considered  unnecessary. 

“  They  made  no  pronouncement  on  the  nature  of 
what  had  happened,  and  there  was  no  use  whatever  in 
questioning  them  ;  but  nothing  could  persuade  me 
personally  that  we  should  not  attribute  that  cure  to 
Father  Passerat’s  intercession.  I  had  already  held 
him  in  great  veneration  and  had  entertained  a  sort  of 
devotion  towards  him  ever  since  Mme.  Eglem’s  cure— 
a  cure  also  attributed  to  Father  Passerat.  And  these 
feelings  have  only  grown  the  stronger  since.  Invoking 
Father  Passerat  in  all  our  difficulties  has  become  a 
sort  of  family  custom  with  us  now.” 

Mme.  Marchal  herself  speaks  in  a  similar  strain  : 
“  I  am  firmly  convinced,”  she  says,  “  that  it  is  to 
Father  Passerat’s  intercession  that  I  owe  my  cure. 
No  one  could  convince  me  of  the  contrary.  The 
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members  of  my  family  share  my  confidence  in  Father 
Passerat,  who  has  become  in  a  sense  the  family 
saint." 

Other  favours  and  cures  attributed  to  the  Servant 
of  God  have  not  been  made  the  object  of  any  canonical 
inquiry  ;  but  they  afford  a  sufficient  justification  for 
the  confidence  of  the  faithful  who  feel  inspired  to 
invoke  his  protection  in  similar  circumstances.  Let 
us  mention  a  few. 

On  the  2nd  December,  1862,  Father  de  Held  wrote 
to  Father  Paul  Reyners  :  “  I  had  certain  relics  of 
Father  Passerat  to  which  I  was  much  attached. 
Unfortunately  I  left  them  behind  me  in  Liege.  Please 
send  them  on  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  discovered 
my  loss  after  a  real  miracle  worked  by  virtue  of 
one  of  these  relics.  Happening  to  be  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Poor  Infant  Jesus  the  other  day,  I  gave  a  cross 
made  out  of  these  relics  to  a  nun  who  had  known 
Father  Passerat  and  had  entertained  a  great  affection 
for  him.  Now  there  is  a  young  religious  in  this 
convent  who  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time  and  had  been 
given  up  by  the  doctors  and  by  her  Sisters,  who 
despaired  of  her  ever  being  cured.  Her  whole  body 
was  one  sore,  fresh  ones  were  continually  breaking  out, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  her.  After  having 
been  urged  to  great  trust,  the  patient  was  given  a 
relic,  and  then  a  novena  was  begun.  The  malady 
grew  worse  during  the  first  three  days,  and  she  suffered 
dreadfully  the  third  night.  In  her  pains  she  kept  on 
repeating  without  losing  heart  :  ‘  If  you  are  in  heaven 
you  must  cure  me.’  At  last,  after  the  third  night, 
which  was  a  painful  one,  she  found  she  was  perfectly 
cured  ;  and  now  for  a  whole  fortnight  her  health  has 
been  so  good  that  she  follows  all  the  community  acts 
and  even  does  a  great  deal  of  work. 

“  I  knew  Father  Passerat  for  many  years.  I 
always  regarded  him  as  a  saint.  The  trials  and 
humiliations  of  his  closing  years  have  certainly  merited 
for  him  the  crown  that  is  due  to  so  much  virtue  and  so 
much  suffering.  In  short — to  put  a  great  deal  in  a  few 
words — what  a  resemblance  Father  Passerat  bears  to 
St.  Alphonsus  !  " 
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The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  Sister  Mary  of  the 
Crucifix,  a  Redemptoristine  in  Bruges  : 

“  Father  Paul  Reyners  had  written  to  us  that  a 
short  time  ago  Father  Passerat  had  obtained  the  cure 
of  a  nun  of  the  Holy  Infancy  in  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On  hearing  of  this,  we  at  once  advised  a  family  that 
has  two  Sisters  in  our  convent  to  make  a  novena  for 
their  brother  who  was  at  the  last  gasp,  according  to 
three  doctors.  We  made  the  novena  with  them,  and 
we  have  had  the  consolation  of  hearing  that  as  soon 
as  the  young  man  had  swallowed  a  thread  from  the 
linen  Father  Passerat  had  used,  he  began  to  improve. 
You  can  imagine  the  delight  of  these  good  people  ; 
for  this  son,  who  is  a  well-behaved  young  man,  is  their 
whole  comfort.  Christmas  Day,  1862.” 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Servant  of  God,  Agnes 
Berset,  a  young  girl  from  Orsonnens  in  Switzerland,  a 
niece  of  Father  Berset,  got  a  letter  from  her  uncle 
giving  an  account  of  the  cure  of  Sister  Mary  Cecilia, 
which  had  been  worked  by  Father  Passerat  the  very 
day  after  his  death.  This  poor  child  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  over  four  years  from  infirmities  that  were 
proof  against  all  remedies  and  deprived  her  of  all  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  realize  her  dearest  wish — that 
of  entering  religion.  The  case  of  the  Bruges  postulant 
awakened  sweet  hopes  within  her.  She  began  to 
invoke  Father  Passerat  every  day,  seeking  hence¬ 
forth  from  him  alone  the  removal  of  the  obstacle  that  • 
barred  her  way  to  the  cloister.  Her  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  There  was  indeed  no  sudden  cure  ; 
but,  contrary  to  all  human  conjecture,  the  infirmities 
that  had  held  out  against  every  remedy  gradually 
disappeared  within  a  twelvemonth.  The  girl  was 
received  into  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchin  nuns  of 
Montorge,  and  all  that  remained  of  her  old  ailments, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  was  a  certain  stiffness 
in  the  limbs,  just  enough  to  remind  her  of  her  former 
sufferings,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  her  from  dis¬ 
charging  all  her  duties  in  the  convent. 

In  1 881,  in  the  Convent  of  Bruges,  a  Redemptoristine 
nun,  after  touching  a  lock  of  Father  Passerat 's  hair, 
was  cured  of  peritonitis  accompanied  by  liver  com- 
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plaint  and  an  enormous  tumour  in  her  side.  The 
convent  doctor  was  amazed  and  jocularly  remarked  : 
“  If  there  were  many  saints  in  heaven  like  him,  we 
doctors  should  have  nothing  to  do.” 

Another  Redemptoristine,  in  Dublin,  accidentally 
swallowed  a  fishbone  with  her  soup.  In  great  alarm, 
she  tried  to  dislodge  it  with  her  fingers,  but  only 
drove  it  further  across  her  throat.  The  terrified 
Sisters  saw  her  choking,  growing  pale,  and  then 
purple.  They  ran  for  a  picture  of  Father  Passerat 
and  applied  it  to  her  throat.  At  once,  with  a  slight 
cough,  the  dread  bone  came  up.  It  was  a  kind  of 
double  little  fork  with  four  points  as  sharp  as  needles, 
and  these  points  were  red  with  blood  ;  yet  the  Sister 
felt  no  pain  and  joyfully  went  on  with  her  meal  which 
had  so  nearly  proved  fatal. 

Yet  another  Redemptoristine,  Sister  Mary  Clemen¬ 
tine,  of  the  Convent  of  Malines,  relates  her  experience  : 
“  During  my  novitiate,  as  a  result  of  a  sprain,  I  had  a 
limp  in  my  right  leg.  One  day,  in  1 866,  the  superior 
said  to  me,  to  try  me  :  ‘  Sister  dear,  if  you  go  on  limp¬ 
ing  like  that,  you’ll  not  be  admitted  to  profession.’  I 
went  off  quite  disconsolate  to  the  novice  mistress  and 
told  her  what  the  Reverend  Mother  had  just  said. 
She  replied  :  ‘  Don’t  worry,  have  recourse  to  Father 
Passerat,  and  he’ll  cure  you.’  I  took  her  advice  and 
recited  the  Gloria  Patri  three  times  with  great  confi¬ 
dence.  Immediately  I  experienced  a  movement  in 
my  leg  and  began  to  walk  without  the  slightest  diffi¬ 
culty.  An  hour  later  I  was  serving  the  community 
in  the  refectory  with  the  greatest  ease.” 

We  give  in  conclusion  two  instances  of  people 
confirmed  in  their  vocation.  They  exhibit  the  Servant 
of  God  after  his  death  as  the  apostle  of  perseverance 
and  the  comforter  of  tried  souls. 

A  young  Sister  who  was  violently  tempted  against 
her  vocation  went  one  day  to  her  superior  in  a  worse 
state  than  ever  and  told  her  she  felt  her  courage  going. 
“  Pray  to  Father  Passerat,”  replied  the  superior, 
handing  her  at  the  same  time  a  bead  from  the  rosary 
of  the  Servant  of  God  and  advising  her  to  keep  it 
always  about  her  No  sooner  had  the  sister  received 
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it  and  invoked  Father  Passerat  than  the  temptation 
was  gone  ;  she  regained  her  peace  of  soul  and,  with  it, 
an  extraordinary  love  for  her  vocation.  The  cruel 
struggle  that  had  been  going  on  for  months  was 
definitely  over. 

The  intervention  of  the  man  of  God  appears  still 
more  supernatural  in  the  following  instance.  The 
infernal  foe,  unto  whom  it  was  given  to  make  war 
with  the  saints  and  to  overcome  them ,  was  trying 
furiously  to  cast  back  an  excellent  religious  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  world.  He  evidently  saw  she 
should  one  day  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  her  Insti¬ 
tute  by  her  outstanding  virtue.  Dark  clouds  settled 
on  her  mind  ;  the  beauty  of  her  holy  vocation,  the 
inestimable  value  of  heavenly  goods,  the  assurance 
of  salvation  and  of  sanctification  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord  away  from  the  dangers  of  the  world — all  that 
became  hidden  from  her  eyes  and  lost  in  impenetrable 
gloom.  And  just  as  heavenly  light  brings  peace,  joy, 
and  generosity  in  its  train,  on  the  other  hand  these 
hellish  exhalations  bore  into  this  poor  soul  melancholy, 
disgust,  and  a  sort  of  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  stern 
demands  of  religious  life.  The  better  to  enslave  his 
victim,  Satan  became  the  dumb  devil  :  he  sealed  her 
lips,  knowing  well  that  a  temptation  disclosed  is  half 
conquered.  Her  interior  troubles  reached  such  a 
height  that  the  poor  Sister,  in  the  belief  that  she  was 
on  the  wrong  road,  had  almost  decided  to  return  to 
the  world.  Accordingly,  she  wrote  to  her  father 
asking  him  to  come  and  take  her  home.  When  about 
to  post  the  fatal  letter,  her  anguish  of  mind  grew  more 
acute.  “  What  was  she  about  to  do  ?  ”  she  asked 
herself  ;  “  perhaps  God  wanted  her  to  be  a  religious 
after  all."  While  this  struggle  was  going  on  within 
her,  she  happened  to  be  tidying  a  room  of  which  she 
had  charge.  It  was  winter-time,  and  a  bright  fire 
crackled  on  the  hearth.  The  Sister  was  alone,  reading 
over  that  letter  of  hers,  and  her  anguish  only  grew 
with  her  uncertainty.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  saw 
hanging  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Father  Passerat. 
At  the  sight  of  it,  a  ray  of  hope  shot  into  her  heart  and 
she  exclaimed  with  a  confidence  great  as  her  distress  : 
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“  Oh,  my  good  kind  Father,  help  me.  What  am  I  to 
do  with  this  letter?"  A  supernatural  voice  came 
from  the  picture,  saying,  “  Cast  it  into  the  fire." 

“  At  once,”  the  Sister  writes,  “  I  threw  the  letter 
into  the  fire  and  fell  upon  my  knees  before  the  picture 
of  my  deliverer  to  thank  him  for  the  victory  he  had 
won  for  me.  At  the  same  moment,  my  soul  was 
flooded  with  a  peace  and  contentment  that  were 
indescribable  ;  I  felt  relieved  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
crushing  of  burdens.  The  words  I  had  heard  awoke 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  respect  within  me  ;  they 
had  spoken  to  the  ear  of  my  heart,  if  I  may  so  put  it, 
and,  though  spiritual,  they  issued  from  the  portrait. 

“  There  is  my  story  in  all  its  simplicity.  May  this 
example  strengthen  many  souls  in  their  holy  vocation 
and  reveal  to  all  the  power  the  Servant  of  God  enjoys." 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  but  one  word  more  to 
add.  At  the  present  moment,  the  life  and  virtues  of 
our  hero  are  being  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Church,  which  alone  has  the  right  of  placing  the 
aureole  of  sanctity  on  the  brows  of  God’s  servants. 
In  1892,  the  first  Process,  called  Ordinary,  was 
instituted  simultaneously  in  Tournai  and  Vienna. 
The  Cause  was  introduced  at  Rome  on  the  13th  May, 
1901,  and  the  validity  of  all  the  acts  appertaining  to 
it  was  recognized  on  the  9th  July,  1913.  The  Sum¬ 
mary  and  the  evidence  on  the  heroicity  of  the  virtues 
are  ready.  Nothing  but  the  observations  of  the 
Promotor  of  the  Faith  are  needed  to  hold  the  Anti¬ 
preparatory  session.  So  Father  Passerat’s  Cause 
stood  in  January,  1923.  May  it  advance  rapidly,  and 
we  may  surely  hope  it  will.  And  may  our  humble 
efforts,  while  making  a  great  Servant  of  God  better 
known,  hasten  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
say  : 

Blessed  Joseph  Passerat,  pray  for  us. 


Finis 
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